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CHAPTER    XL. 

THE     SECOND     PHASE     OF     THE     WAR. 

DE    wet's    raids    OS    THE    RAILWAY. 


!HE  Oiange  Free  State  had  been  annexed 
I  to  the  British  Empire  by  a  proclamation 
pubHshed  at  Bloemfontein  on  May  29th. 
It  was  announced  that  it  was  hence- 
forth to  be  known  as  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
Sut  anne.Kation  is  easier  than  conquest,  and  for 
months  to  come  considerable  bodies  of  the  Free 
State  burghers  kept  the  field  and  set  the  pro- 
clamation at  defiance. 

We  have  seen  that  when  Lord  Roberts 
advanced  from  Bloemfontein  at  the  beginning 
of  May,  he  left  some  thousands  of  the  enemy  in 
arms  to  the  east  of  the  railway.  It  is  possible 
that  if  he  had  been  perfectly  free  to  choose  his 
own  plan  of  campaign,  he  would  have  cleared 
the  Free  State  of  the  enemy  before  invading  the 
Transvaal.  But  messages  from  the  Government 
at  home  had  impressed  upon  him  the  strong 
desire  of  the  Ministry  that  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria  should  be  occupied  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  An.viety  about  the  safety  of  the 
mines  was  the  reason  for  thus  urging  upon  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  field  the  advisability 
of  a  dash  for  Johannesburg  ;  and  there  was  a 
belief  at  home  that  once  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria  were  occupied  the  Boer  resistance 
would  rapidly  collapse,  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  send  back  to  India  and  to  England  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  of  South  Africa.  But 
the  reasoning  which  led  the  Government  thus 
to  urge  a  rapid  advance,  which  left  the  line 
of  communications  weakly  guarded  and  the 
country  on  its  flank  in  possession  of  the  eneni)-, 
was  based  on  false  assumptions  and  misleading 
analogies.  In  most  European  wars  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  enemy's  capital  has  been  quickly 
followed  by  his  submission  and  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  But  in  such  wars,  as  a  rule,  the  object 
aimed  at  by  the  invader  is  not  the  permanent 
occupation  of  the  whole  country,  the  destruction 
of  its  independence,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
native  government.  The  invader  dictates  peace 
in  the  conquered  capital,  and  having  obtained 
certain  concessions  and  advantages,  including 
perhaps  the  annexation  of  part  of  the  territory 
he  has  overrun,  he  withdraws  his  troops.     But 
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in  this  case  the  object  of  the  war  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Boer  governments,  and  it  could  only 
end  with  the  submission  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  burghers.  The  occupation  of  their  capital 
only  deprived  them  of  a  portion  of  their 
resources  for  continuing  the  struggle.  The  loss 
of  Pretoria  produced  no  great  impression  on 
them,  for  their  leaders  had  told  them  that  the 
British  would  find  a  great  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing themselves  there,  at  such  an  enormous 
distance  from  their  base  at  Cape  Town.  And 
this  was  not  an  afterthought.  Early  in  the 
struggle  the  men  who  were  in  arms  against  us 
had  looked  forward  with  equanimity  to  the 
fight  being  continued  long  after  the  British  flag 
was  flying  over  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria. 
We  have  already  noted  Mr.  Churchill's  account 
of  how,  after  his  capture  when  the  armoured 
train  v.-as  wrecked  at  Chieveley  in  November, 
1899,  he  had  a  talk  with  two  brothers,  Transvaal 
burghers  of  English  descent,  who  were  among 
his  captors.  He  told  them  they  were  engaged 
in  a  hopeless  enterprise,  and  that  Pretoria  would 
be  occupied  by  March. 

"  If  I  thought,"  replied  one  of  them,  "  that 
the  Dutchmen  would  give  in  because  Pretoria 
was  taken,  I  would  smash  my  rifle  on  those 
metals  this  very  moment.  We  will  fight  for 
ever  !  " 

This  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  burghers 
heard  the  news  of  Lord  Roberts's  rapid  advance. 
The  situation  was,  in  fact,  utterly  unlike  that  of- 
a  highly-organised  European  state  when  its 
capital  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  conqueror. 
It  recalled  the  exceptional  case  of  Spain  in  1808, 
when  the  fierce  popular  resistance  to  the  French 
invaders  began  tiUei-  the  occupation  of  Madrid. 

Before  telling  in  detail  the  story  of  this  second 
phase  of  the  war,  we  must  briefly  describe  the 
general  situation  at  the  end  of  May  and  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  note  what  was  passing  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war. 

While  Lord  Roberts  was  rapidly  advancing 
from  the  crossings  of  the  Vaal  to  Pretoria, 
BuUer  in  Natal  was  preparing  to  force  the 
passes   about    Laing's   Nek.       On    the   western 
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border  Sir  Chnrlc-(  Warit-ii  was  dealing  witli 
the  ri-mnant  of  the  nortli-wcstcrn  rebellion  in 
(Iriqii.iiand,  Hunter  had  entered  the  Transva^il 
near  Fourteen  Streams  and  occupied  Christiana; 
■ind.  further  north,  iMahon,  after  relieving 
Mafeking,  was  preparing  to  advance  into  the 
Transvaal  towards  Licluenburg.  In  the  Free 
State,  Kelly-Kenny  with  the  fath  Division 
held  Bluemfontcin.  Lord  Methuen,  with  an 
infantry  brigade,  some  artillery  and  a  consider- 
.ible  force  of  Imperial  Yeomanry,  was  at 
Kioonstad.  Colvile,  with  the  Highland  Brigade 
under  MacDonaki,  had  m.irciicd  up  hoin 
Winburg  by  V'entersdorp  and  Lindley,  to 
assist  in  guanling  the  eastern  flank  of  the  line. 
Heilbron  had  been  evacuated  by  Ian  Hamilton 
in  order  that  he  might  employ  all  his  force  in 
co-operating  with  Lord  Roberts's  main  column 
in  the  march  across  the  \'aal.  The  abandon- 
ment of  Heilbron  left  the  railway  north  of 
Kroonstad  open  to  attack,  and  in  the  last  days 
of  May  Colvile  was  ordered  to  move  northwards 
and  reoccupy  it.  Further  south,  Kundle  and 
Brabant  had  moved  north-eastward  from  the 
Thab.i  'Xchu  district,  Brabant  on  the  right  to 
Ficksburg,  and  Kundle  on  the  left  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Senekal,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Boers — eight  or  ten  thousand  strong,  under 
Olivier,  Prinsloo,  and  Grobler — from  raiding  to 
the  southwards  out  of  the  hillv  counlrv  on  the 
northern  border  of  Basutoland,  which  they 
occupied  as  a  natural  fortress. 

Having  thus  noted  the  general  situation,  we 
proceed  to  describe  the  important  events  that 
occurred  in  the  north  of  the  Free  State  during 
the  first  days  of  Lord  Roberts's  invasion  of  the 
Transvaal.  We  have  seen  that  on  Mav  ::;nd* 
Christian  De  Wet  had  passed  tinough  Heilbron 
with  a  thousand  men,  five  guns,  and  a  convoy  of 
waggons.  He  had  entered  the  town  that  morn- 
ing, and  evacuated  it  almost  immediately  on 
the  advance  of  Lord  Roberts's  riglit  under  Ian 
Hamilton,  losing  some  of  his  waggons  as  he 
retired.  At  the  time,  the  affair  was  regarded  as 
a  defeat  for  De  Wet  ;  but  the  Free  State  leader 
never  had  any  intention  of  defending  Heilbron. 
He  had  been  detached  from  the  main  Boer 
army  in  order  to  work  round  Lord  Roberts's 
right  column  and  attack  the  line  of  communica- 
tions in  his  rear.  His  object  in  the  brief 
engagement  of  May  22nd  was  simply  to  get 
away  to  the  eastward.  He  had  counted  on 
giving  his  men  a  rest  at  Heilbron,  and  leaving 
the  place  quietly  before  Ian  Hamilton's  column 
•  See  chapter  x.\xviii.,  p.  342, 


reached  it.  Fighting  there  was  no  part  of  his 
plan,  and  he  must  have  congratulated  himself 
on  his  good  luck  when,  after  capturing  a  few 
waggons  near  the  town,  Ian  Hamilton 
abandoned  all  pursuit.  We  have  here  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  one  unfortunate  result  of  the 
plan  of  "  rushing  "  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria, 
w-hich  had  been  imposed  on  Lord  Roberts,  and 
of  the  weakness  of  our  cavalry  during  the 
operations.  In  obedience  to  his  orders,  Hamilton's 
one  idea  was  to  push  rapidly  northwards,  making 
no  attempt  to  reconnoitre  the  country  oi)  his 
right  and  clear  the  enemy  out  of  it.  He  had 
neither  sufficient  time,  nor  an  adequate  mounted 
force,  for  reconnoitring  to  his  eastern  flank.  He 
lost  touch  of  De  Wet  almost  immediately,  and 
then  pushed  forward,  apparently  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  the  Boer 
leader  had  really  gone.  The  impression  in  the 
British  camp  was,  that  he  would  be  met  with 
again  to  the  northward.  Many  a  disastrous 
day  would  have  been  avoided  if  Hamilton  could 
have  detached  a  mounted  column  with  a  few 
guns  to  keep  touch  with  Christian  De  Wet.  But 
such  a  precaution  was  not  even  thought  of.  The 
one  idea  was  to  push  northwards  across  the 
Vaal,  and  "end  the  war"  with  the  capture  of 
Pretoria. 

Making  a  wide  detour  to  the  eastward,  and 
then  turning  south,  De  Wtt  marched  tow.ird* 
Lindley,  which  was  reported  to  be  occupied  by 
Colvile.  And  now  what  can  only  be  described 
as  a  series  of  blunders  on  the  British  side  gave 
De  Wet  the  opportunity  of  scoring  a  brilliant 
success,  the  first  of  many  that  were  to  make  his 
name  I'amous  as  a  guerilla  leader.  Although 
we  had  more  than  200,000  men  in  South  Africa, 
the  necessity  of  providing  troops  for  so  many 
dilTerent  lines  of  operation,  garrisoning  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  and  guarding  the  railways 
even  within  our  own  territory,  had  made  it 
diflicult  tor  Lord  Roberts  (even  though  his  own 
army  at  the  front  was  less  than  40,000  strong) 
to  adequately  protect  his  line  of  communica- 
tions to  the  Free  State.  In  order  to  send  even 
30,000  men  across  the  Vaal,  the  whole  of  Ian 
Hamilton's  column  had  to  be  employed,  and 
Heilbron  had  been  left  unguarded.  There  were 
rumours  that  a  Boer  force  was  moving  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  late  on  Saturday,  the  26th, 
orders  were  sent  to  Colvile  to  march  from 
Lindley  ne.\t  day  and  reoccupy  Heilbron.  But 
he  appears  not  to  have  been  informed  thai  a 
column  of  Imperial  Yeomanry,  vi;;.  the  i;th 
Battalion,  under  Colonel  Spragge,   was  on    the 
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wnv  from  Kroonstad  to  reinforce  liini  at  Lintlley 
— nor  was  Colonel  Spragge  told  that  orders  had 
been  sent  to  Colvile  to  leave  Lindley.  The 
neglect  of  such  obvious  precautions  is  impossible 
to  understand,  and  so  little  official  information 
has  been  published  about  the  whole  aflfair  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  who  were  really  respon- 
sible for  such  a  disastrous  piece  of  blundering. 

Spragge's  force — about  400  mounted  men, 
with  two  Maxims  and  a  small  convoy  of 
waggons — was  one  of  the  crack  battalions  of  the 
Imperial  Yeomanrv.  It  was  made  up  of  the 
47th  Company  {"  The  Duke  of  Cambridge's 
Own  ") — a  corps  of  gentlemen  privates,  all  young 
men  of  good  family,  who  provided  their  own 
equipment  and  took  no  pay — and  of  three  Irisii 
companies  composed  of  the  same  class  of  men, 
the  45th  Dublin  Company,  and  the  46th  and 
54th  Belfast  Companies.  Colonel  Spragge, 
its  commander,  was  a  veteran  regular  soldier 
who  had  seen  much  service,  and  Captain  Keith, 
who  commanded  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's 
Own,  had  also  a  distinguished  record  of  service. 
The  force  had  not  yet  been  in  action.  They 
had  just  been  moved  up  from  Bloemfontein  to 
Kroonstad,  where  they  arrived  on  Friday,  the 
25th.  Even  on  the  march  to  Kroonstad  they 
had  been  very  short  of  supplies.  The  morning 
after  their  arrival  there,  they  were  told  to  push 
on  to  Lindley,  "  to  join  General  Colvile  there." 

They  started  at  6.30  on  Saturday,  the  26th 
marched  for  twelve  hours,  and  camped  on  the 
veldt.  During  the  march  three  mounted  Boers 
were  captured  and  disarmed.  The  reveille 
sounded  at  4  a.m.  on  the  Sunday,  and  an  hour 
later  the  march  was  resumed.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge's  Own  formed  the  advance  guard. 
Captain  Keith  riding  with  the  foremost  scouts 
in  front  of  it.  Early  in  the  morning  one  of 
the  flank  patrols  sent  back  word  that  a  large 
body  of  troops  was  marching  northwards  about 
four  miles  away.  It  would  seem  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  find  out  whether  these  were  friends 
or  foes,  or  to  keep  touch  with  them,  although  the 
country  was  open,  and  Spragge's  force  was  made 
up  of  splendid  riders,  all  of  them  well  mounted. 
If  a  strong  patrol  had  been  pushed  rapidl}^ 
to  the  front  the  subsequent  disaster  would  have 
been  avoided— for  the  body  of  troops  which  was 
moving  away  to  the  northwards  was  Colvile's 
column  on  the  march  from  Lindley  to  Heilbron. 
The  neglect  to  find  out  at  once  what  it  was  is 
another  of  those  incidents  which  are  difficult  to 
e.xplain  or  understand. 

At  2  p.m.  the  column  entered  Lindley,  and 


learned  for  the  first  time  that  Colvile  had  gone 
away  that  morning.  There  was  no  sign  of  an 
enemy,  but,  all  unknown  to  the  British,  Christian 
De  Wet  had  just  occupied  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  on  the  other  side,  and  some  of  his  mounted 
men  were  actually  riding  round  to  the  south  of 
it.  Colonel  Spragge  had,  in  fact,  m:;rched  into  a 
trap.  What  followed  maj-  be  described  in  the 
words  of  a  trooper  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's 
Own 

"  We  entered  the  village  (or  town,  as  they  call 
it)  about  2  p.m.,  and  after  the  halt  all  proceeded 
to  get  something  to  eat,  for  we  started  without  a 
mouthful  of  breakflist,  either  liquid  or  solid,  and 
had  not  had  anything  since  the  night  before.  The 
hotel  in  the  town  seemed  to  have  been  warned 
of  our  presence  in  the  vicinity,  for  they  had  all 
prepared  in  their  Sunday  best — small  tables  laid 
round  the  dining-room  all  ready  for  sitting  down 
to,  and  were  most  obliging  in  boiling  eggs, 
making  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  for  anyone  who  wished 
it — but,  alas  !  it  only  proved  to  be  a  planned 
scheme  by  the  Boer  residents  to  divert  our  atten- 
tion, for  before  many  minutes  had  passed  shots 
were  heard  outside,  where  some  of  them  had 
taken  up  hidden  positions  and  fired  upon  our 
men.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes 
before  we  were  all  playing  the  same  game  with 
them,  hiding  behind  the  garden  walls  and  any 
available  place,  and  blazing  away  to  keep  the 
ball  rolling.  We  then  mounted  our  horses  and 
rode  out  to  a  little  kopje  near  by,  from  which 
the  enemy  scooted  like  bolting  rabbits,  making 
for  a  large,  high,  rocky  kopje  about  one  aiKl  a 
half  miles  from  the  town  on  the  west,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  cutting  off  our  transport 
waggons,  which  travelled  slowly  and  were  some 
way  behind  us.  Captain  Keith  from  his  position 
quickly  saw  their  move  and  shouted,  '  For  God's 
sake,  get  there  first ! '  which  resulted  in  another 
scramble  to  our  packed  saddles,  and  a  helter- 
skelter  ride  for  the  goal.  Luckily  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  attaining  our  object,  and,  fi.xing  our 
horses  to  the  first  available  place,  commenced  to 
climb  a  tremendous  steep  and  rugged  position, 
on  the  top  of  which  each  man  took  up  a  hiding- 
place  amongst  the  rocks  and  awaited  further 
events." 

The  Yeomen  had  had  a  very  narrow  escape, 
for  when  the  firing  began  some  of  them  were  in 
the  houses  and  the  rest  standing  by  their  horses 
in  the  square.  To  make  a  stand  in  the  town 
would  hiave  been  impossible.  The  first  thing  to 
do  was  to  get  out  of  it  on  to  a  position  where 
there  would  be  a  good   field   of  fire   and   they 
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.uukl  hope  to  kct-p  ilicir  enemies  at  a  distance,      force  as  soon  as  he  got  Colonel  Spragge's  message, 

They  fell  back  fighting  to  two  kopjes  nearly  a     but  arrived  too  late. 

•      "  •       •  When  the  firing  ceased  at  dark  on  the  Sunday- 

evening,  most  of  the  men  worked  through  the 
night  improvising  defences  for  the  kopjes,  piling 
up  dry  stone  walls  and  digging  trenches.  Tlie 
amount  of  entrenching  that  could  be  done  was, 
however,  limited  by  there  being  only  the  scantiest 
supply  of  tools.  At  daylight  on  Monday  the 
Boers  began  firing  from  all  sides  on  the  kopjes 


mile  aparl,  uii  the  Kroonstad  road.  Colonel 
Sjiragge,  with  the  larger  part  of  the  force,  occu- 
pied the  more  distant  kopje,  where  there  was  a 
vlonc-walicd  cattle  kraal  in  which  the  hor.ses  and 
v.aggons  were  sheltered.  The  men  took  cover 
among  the  rocks  on  the  kopjes,  and  replied  to 
tile  lire  of  the  Boers,  who  had  followed  tliem  up 
trom  the  town  and  were  now  extending  to  right 
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and  left  and  gradually  encircling  the  iJosiiion. 
Before  the  circle  closed.  Colonel  Spragge  sent  off 
two  messengers,  appealing  for  help,  to  General 
Colvile  on  the  Heilbron  road  and  Lord  Methuen 
at  Kroonstad.  Colvile,  on  receiving  the  message, 
ilecided  to  continue  his  march  to  Heilbron.  He 
had  distinct  orders  to  go  there  in  ortler  to  protect 
the  railway-  He  was  not  sure  that  he  would  be 
in  time  to  save  the  Yeomanry  if  he  turned  back  ; 
and  by  retracing  his  steps  and  leaving  Heilbron 
nnoecu])ied,  he  would  be  exposing  the  railway 
north  of  Kroonstad  to  destruction.  Lord 
Mctlnien,  whose  position  at  Kroonstad  gave  him 
grenii  r  lih.riv  .,f  ;i,i!.,n,  started  off  with  a  relief 


at  long  range.  The  incidents  of  the  day  are 
vividly  described  in  a  letter  written  just  after  the 
;hort  siege  by  one  of  the  troopers  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge's  Own,  who  held  the  smaller  kopje  : 
"All  day  long  bullets  rained  over  us,  but 
we  lay  close  under  the  wall,  so  very  few  were  hit. 
Our  breakfast  consisted  of  a  spoonful  of  jam 
apiece  ;  but  luckily  we  cornered  some  sheep, 
and  each  had  a  small  bit  of  mutton  at  one 
o'clock.  At  six,  each  of  us  had  half-a-cup  of 
tea.  And  this  had  been  our  food  daily  ;  so  you 
can  imagine  we  are  fairly  weak  now.  Thank 
goodness,  I  had  some  meat  lozenges  in  mv 
holster,  but  had  to  be  very  sparing  with  them. 
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About  4  p.m.  our  horses  got  across  the  valley 
into  the  open  and  under  the  Boers'  fire  ;  so 
Lieutenant  Robin  called  for  some  of  us  to  go 
out  and  catch  them  and  lead  them  across  again. 
Now  came  the  worst  ten  minutes  I  have  ever 
sj;cnt  and  I  hone  never  to  spend  such  another. 


the  head-collar  was  shot  through  the  neck, 
covering  me  with  blood,  besides  wasting  time, 
as  I  had  to  cut  him  away  from  the  others. 
After  a  rest  we  did  the  return  journey,  not 
quite  so  badly,  but  near  enough,  for  Grabowsky 
had   his  helmet  shot  through,  v.-hile  earlier  in 
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We  went  into  the  open  in  cold  blood  with  the 
whole  Boer  fire  concentrated  upon  us.  Here 
again  it  was  a  continual  phit,  phit,  phit  in  the 
dust,  for  the  bullets  came  in  showers  round  us. 
Some  got  across  quickly,  but  Robin  and  myself 
had  to  run  back  to  help  two  of  the  Dublins  who 
were  struggling  with  five  mules  tied  together, 
which  would  go  every  way  but  the  right  way. 
Somehow  we  at  last  got  them  to  the  edge  of 
the  line,  where  the  mule  that  I  was  holding  by 


the  day  he  had  his  teacup  shot  out  of  his  hand  ; 
so  he  is  having  a  fair  share  of  luck.  On  our 
return  we  were  shocked  to  hear  that  poor 
Captain  Keith  had  been  shot  dead  ;  also  Cor- 
poral Galpin — both  shot  through  the  head 
and  died  without  a  groan.  Sir  John  Power  is 
also  shot  in  the  head,  and  I  fear  will  not  re- 
cover ;  while  a  namesake  of  his  has  been  brought 
in  dead,  shot  in  the  same  place.  This  will 
show   you   the   truth  of  the   saying    that   you 
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have  only  to  raise  your  head  above  a  stone  to 
j;et  polled. 

"  W'c  dug  graves  all  that  iiiglU,  and  buried 
our  dead  ill  the  early  morning.  I  think  we 
have  about  twenty  killed  and  wounded  already. 
In  ilic  evening  Robin  and  most  of  No.  i  troop 
went  t>ver  U'  an  outlying  kopje.  I  liad  lo 
remain  here.  They  have  to  take  their  position 
behuid  a  rock  or  boulder  before  daylight,  and 
there  tiiey  remain  until  dark  without  moving  a 
niu-cle." 

The  nights  were  bitterly  cold  with  a  piercing 
wind,  and  the  men,  who  huddled  together  in  the 
trenches  and  behind  the  rocks,  felt  it  all  the 
mure  lerriblv  because  they  were  in  a  half- 
starved  condition.  Why  food  was  so  short  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  e.xplained.  Apparently 
the  regiment  was  started  off  from  Kroonstad 
with  barely  enough  supplies  for  the  march  to 
Linilley,  and  no  reserve  to  tall  back  upon  in 
ca.se  of  a  mishap. 

Tuesday,  the  29th  of  May,  was  comparatively 
quiet.  There  was  some  sniping  by  the  Boers, 
hut  they  made  no  attempt  to  press  the  attack, 
and  some  thought  their  numbers  had  diminished. 
The  hopes  of  the  besieged  were  raised  by  hear- 
ing, away  to  the  southward,  the  sound  of  heavv 
tiring.  It  lasted  for  hours,  and  there  were  times 
when  men  said  confidently  to  each  other  that 
it  was  coming  nearer  and  that  they  would  soon  be 
relieved.  In  the  afternoon  it  died  awa\',  and 
when  ne.\t  morning  there  was  no  sign  of 
relief,  everyone  was  as  depressed  as  they  had 
been  cheerful  the  day  before.  The  firing  heard 
on  the  2qth  was  the  distant  sound  of  the 
cannonaile  at  Biddulphsberg  near  Senekal, 
where  Rundle  that  day  made  an  attack  on  the 
Boer  positions,  and  suffered  heavy  loss  without 
obtaining  any  result  of  importance. 

During  Wednesday,  the  30th,  the  rumbling 
of  wheels  could  be  heard  from  time  to  lime, 
and  there  were  many  conjectures  among  the 
besieged  as  to  what  it  meant.  Many  feared 
that  guns  were  being  brought  up.  If  the  Boers 
once  had  artillery,  the  defence  must  soon  come 
to  an  end,  as  there  was  no  means  of  replying 
to  it.  The  Boers  were  actually  bringing  up 
De  Wet's  guns,  which  had  been  out  in  the 
Biddulphsberg  direction  the  day  before  ;  and 
at  dawn  on  the  31st  the  garrison  learned  what 
the  noise  of  wheels  the  day  before  had  meant. 
To  quote  again  from  the  trooper's  letters  : 

"The  early  morning  of  Thursday,  the  31st  of 
May,  told  its  own  tale,  when  at  daylight  a  big 
gun  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the  shrapnei 


shell  came  bursting  towards  us.  The  first  few 
shots  fell  short,  as  they  had  evidently  not  the 
range,  but  each  one  came  closer  and  closer  to 
where  we  were  entrenched.  It  was  an  awful 
suspense  during  the  few  moments  from  seeing 
the  puff  of  smoke  at  the  gun  to  when  the  shell 
struck  the  ground  or  burst  in  the  air,  and, 
although  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  say,  it  was  a 
relief  to  see  that  their  fire  was  aimed  in  another 
direction.  Our  poor  little  stone  walls  and 
trenches,  of  course,  were  no:  the  slightest 
protection  against  these  shells,  and  if  we 
attempted  to  move  the  rifle  fire  was  much  more 
dangerous,  so  we  la}-  still.  As  I  tt>ld  you  before, 
the  shells  commenced  falling  short  of  us  and 
each  time  came  closer  and  closer,  until  at  last 
one  fell  not  more  than  two  j'ards  from  our  wall, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  we  were  lying  in  the 
trench,  and  of  course  the  whole  ground  was 
blown  up  and  the  wall  came  down  on  top  of  us  ; 
so,  being  exposed  then  to  the  rifle  fire,  we 
simply  had  to  seek  shelter  elsewhere,  and 
crawled  away  to  another  place  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  j-ards  on  our  left  flank.  It  was  well 
protected  from  the  shells  coming  in  amongst 
us  ;  in  several  instances  they  burst  directly  over 
our  heads,  but,  thank  goodnesS,  no  one  was 
injured  with  them  at  all.  We  held  on  to  the 
place  as  long  as  possible,  but  were  far  out- 
numbered by  the  enemy,  they  being  over  2,500 
men  with  big  guns  to  our  about  450  in  all,  we 
having  nothing  more  than  two  Colt  guns  and 
our  rifles. 

"  I  think  it  must  have  been  about  one  o'clock 
midday,  on  the  31st,  when  they  stormed  the 
kopje  in  great  numbers  from  all  directions,  and 
took  our  rifles,  bandoliers,  belts,  side-arms, 
glasses  and  ever3thing  we  had,  excepting  the 
clothes  we  stood  up  in.  I  lost  my  front  and 
back  saddlepacks,  saddle,  wallets,  boots,  sleeping 
bag,  clothes,  and  all,  so  that  it  was  not  a  very 
bright  look-out  for  the  cold  nights.  I  must  say 
'that,  although  rough-looking,  uncouth  fellows 
from  the  outside,  generally  they  were  kind- 
hearted,  and  I  shall  ever  remember  the  rough^ 
bearded  man  who  took  my  arms,  then  immedi- 
ately shook  my  hand  warmly,  clapped  me  on  the 
back  and  said,  '  Good,  plucky  lads  i '  in  his  broken 
English." 

There  appears  to  have  been  little  resistance  at 
the  actual  moment  when  the  kopjes  were  rushed. 
The  men  were  exhausted  by  four  days  of  semi- 
starvation,  cold,  and  sleeplessness.  The  prisoners 
were  marched  by  Keitz  and  Wede  to  Standerton. 
On  the  way,  a  large  number  of  Highland  prisoners 
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were  added  to  the  convov.  They  told  the  Yeo- 
men that  they  had  been  taken  prisoners  near 
Heilbron.  From  Standerton  the  prisoners  were 
conveyed  to  Nooidgedacht  in  the  Eastern  Trans- 
vaal, which  thev  reached  in  the  last  week  ot  June. 
Thev  tound  eleven  hundred  prisoners  already 
there,  and  the  arrival  of  the  c6nvoy  brought  the 
number  up  to  seventeen  hundred.  They  were 
kept  in  a  large  enclosure  surrounded  bv  barbed 
wire  fences,  and  watched  day  and  night  by 
armed  guards  ;  but  otherwise  they  were  not 
badly  treated,  and  the  Yeoman  from  whose 
letters  we  have  so  freely  quoted  wrote  that  at 
Nooidgedacht  they  were  all  in  the  best  of  health, 
and  getting  quite  strong  and  fat  after  the  exer- 
tions and  privations  they  had  been  through. 

So  ended  the  brief  campaign  of  the  corps  d^ elile 
of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry.  They  had  made  a 
good  stand,  losing,  out  of  their  small  numbers, 
twenty  killed  and  sixty-five  wounded,  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  force.  The  loss  of  the 
corps  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  blunder 
of  sending  it  to  Lindley  and  not  giving  it  in- 
formation of  Colvile's  movements,  or  telling 
Colvile  to  e.xpect  it  ;  secondh-,  it  was  due  to  the 
defective  scouting  of  the  Yeomen  themselves  ; 
and  thirdly,  to  the  fact  that  they  were  sent  off 
to  Lindley  without  anj-  reserve  of  supplies,  and 
were  thus  unable  to  make  a  prolonged  defence 
of  the  position  they  had  occupied. 

When  Lord  Alethuen  received  the  message 
at  Kroonstad  asking  for  help,  he  had  himself 
only  arrived  a  few  days  before,  after  a  long 
march  from  Boshof.  He  had  with  him  five 
battalions  of  regular  infantry,  five  companies  of 
the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  two  batteries  of  the 
Kojal  Field  -Artillery,  two  howitzers,  and  two 
pom-poms,  in  all  about  6,000  men  with  sixteen 
■guns.  His  mission  was  to  protect  the  line  of 
communications  from  Kroonstad  northwards, 
Kellv-Kenny  being  responsible  for  the  line  south 
to  Bloemfontein.  In  the  first  days  of  his  stay  at^ 
Kroonstad,  Methuen  received  from  the  country 
to  the  eastward  only  tidings  of  danger  and 
■disaster.  It  was  on  the  30th  May  that  a  corporal 
■of  the  Yeomanry  rode  in  and  told  how  he  had 
been  delayed  by  the  difficulties  of  getting 
through  the  Boers,  and  how  Spragge's  force, 
from  which  he  had  been  sent,  must  be  in 
desperate  straits.  -Methuen  started  off"  to  the 
rescue  with  his  mounted  troops  and  a  battery  of 
artillery.  He  arrived  at  Lindley  on  June  ist, 
tout  the  Boers  had  evacuated  the  place  after 
having  secured  their  prisoners.  Following  them 
'up,  Alethuen  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Boer  rear- 


guard, and  in  his  despatch  claimed  to  have 
"  routed  "  them.  But  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact 
he  had  achieved  no  real  success.  The  Boers 
had  mereh'  made  a  show  of  resistance  to  cover 
the  retirement  of  their  main  body,  and  then  liad 
dispersed  to  gallop  after  them. 

Lord  Methuen  returned  to  Kroonstad  on  June 
3rd.  More  bad  news  was  waiting  for  him. 
Colvile's  force  at  Heilbron  was  short  of  provisions 
and  sadly  in  need  of  help.  Numbers  of  Boers 
were  in  the  neighbourhood,  cutting  off  all 
parties  sent  out  to  collect  supplies.  It  was  not 
believed,  however,  that  they  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  oppose  the  entry  of  a  convov  of  supplies 
with  an  adequate  escort.  On  June  ist,  fift^'-five 
waggons  were  sent  up  the  railway  from  Kroon- 
stad to  Heilbron  Road  Station,  whence  they 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  Heilbron  across  the 
veldt,  for  the  branch  raihva\'  had  been  wrecked 
and  had  not  yet  been  repaired.  For  escort,  the 
waggons  had  180  Highlanders,  men  belonging  to 
various  regiments  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  some 
just  arrived  from  England,  some  discharged  from 
hospital,  and  all  on  the  way  to  join  their  corps. 
They  were  commanded  b}'  Captain  Corballis. 

On  the  morning  of  June  3rd,  as  the\-  were 
preparing  to  march  off,  the  redoubtable  De  Wet 
appeared  at  the  head  of  1,200  men  and  five  guns. 
He  seemed  quite  unaware  that  he  had  been 
"  routed  "  by  Methuen  two  daj's  before.  .-After 
sending  his  prisoners  away  he  had  ridden  across 
from  Lindley,  detached  part  of  his  force  to 
strengthen  the  parties  who  were  watching  and 
worrying  Colvile  at  Heilbron,  and  with  the  rest 
boldly  struck  in  between  Heilbron  and  the  rail- 
way line.  His  scouts  had  told  him  that  a  weakly 
guarded  convoy  was  on  the  way,  and  by  a  night 
march  he  placedhimself  on  itstrack.  The  officer  in 
command  had  been  given  contradictory  instruc- 
tions and  information.  --Vt  one  time  he  was 
told  he  might  safely  move  on  to  Heilbron,  for  no 
one  seemed  to  have  any  idea  that  De  Wet  was 
watching  the  road.  Then  a  staff  officer  told  him 
he  had  better  wait  near  the  railway,  and  finally, 
on  June  2nd,  Corballis  was  told  that  if  he  moved 
off  a  force  would  come  out  from  Heilbron  to 
meet  him  half-way  and  escort  him  in. 

On  the  day  before  (June  1st)  a  Colonial  em- 
plo\'ed  with  the  convoy  had  been  sent  out  to  look 
forsomedraughtoxen  which  had  wanderedon  the 
\eldt.  The  man  was  absent  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  seemed  at  all  necessary,  and  it  was  after- 
wards suspected  that  he  had  conveyed  informa- 
tion to  De  Wet  of  the  probable  movements  of 
the  convoy  and  the  strength — or  weakness — of 
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its  escort.  The  convoy  marched  off  from  tlic 
railway  on  the  night  of  June  2nd.  Captain 
Corbaiiis  «f  the  Army  Service  Corps,  Captain 
Johnson  of  tile  Scaforlii  Highlanders,  and  Lieu- 
tcn.int  Lang  of  tile  Higli- 
iand  Light  Infantry, 
were  the  officers  with  it. 
.■V  correspondent  of  the 
Times  gives  this  account 
of  what  followed  : 

"At  1.30  a.m.  the 
convoy  was  four  miles 
beyond  Steyn'sfarm.  The 
convoy  wa>  supposed  to 
be  moving  with  its  iii- 
fnntrv  escort  detached, 
Iialf  a  mile  on  either 
Hank.  It  is  regrettable, 
but  it  is  no  less  a  fad, 
that  iluring  the  night 
march  the  infantry 
officers  so  f.ir  neglected 
their  duty  that  part  of 
the  escort  were  asleep 
on  the  waggons.  This  I 
give  as  an  incident  to 
show  how  in  some  cases 
the  trust  given  for  the 
safety  of  the  army  in  the 
field  was  kept.  It  is  only 
fair  to  the  men  in  tire 
fighting  line  that  this 
should  be  made  public. 
The  convoy  moved  <in 
steadily  throughout  the 
morning.  At  2  p.m.  o.xeii 
were  seen  on  its  rigiit 
flank.  This  was  the  first 
indication  of  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.  These 
o.xen  undoubtedly  be- 
longed to  De  Wet's 
laager.  As  the  road  to 
Heilhroii  passed  over  a 
low  ridge  commanded  by 
two  kopjes,  and  suspicion 
being  already  aroused, 
the  convoj-  was  laagered 
.•ind  devices  considered  as  to  the  best  means  of 
sjcuring  aid.  \  Kaffir  was  detached  with  a  note 
to  Heilbron.  This  man,  meeting  another  Kaffir, 
who  informed  him  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
returned  without  accomplishing  his  mission. 
( ".iptam  Johnson  then  conducted  a  reconnaissance 
\.  illi  an  orderly.  I  le  :;p;iarently  simply  despatched 
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the  trooper  a  short  way  and  then  returned  to  the 
laager  to  report  failure.  Conductor  Webster 
was  then  sent  to  Vredefort  Road.  He  returnetl 
on  June  4th  at  8  a.m.  with  a  message  from  Major 
Haig,  K.O.S.B.,  com- 
manding the  details  at 
the  railhead.  The  mes- 
sage ran,  '  Started  with 
600  men  ;  got  to  within 
four  miles  of  your  camp.' 
At  Q  a.m.  a  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  in  by  De  Wet 
with  the  following  curt 
message  :  —  'I  have 
twelve  hundred  men  and 
five  guns.  Surrender  at: 
once.'  At  this  juncture 
Captain  Johnson,  beincj 
the  senior  combatant 
officer,  took  over  the 
command.  He  sent 
Lieutenant  Lang  to  get 
terms  from  the  Boer 
commandant.  Not  un- 
naturallv,  seeing  that 
the  convoy  lay  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  De 
Wet  refused  to  nego- 
tiate, but  insisted  upon 
unconditional  svirrender. 
After  a  short  .parlev. 
Johnson  capitulated 

under  the  condition  that 
the  details  of  the  force 
and  convoy  were  to  be 
prisoners  of  war  and  tO' 
retain  their  kit-bags  and 
personal  effects." 

Relief  had  been  very- 
near.  Major  Haig,  who 
commanded  at  Vredefort 
Road  Station,  the  near- 
est post  on  the  railway, 
liad  about  a  thousand 
men  with  him,  details 
of  various  regiments  on 
their  way  up  to  the  front. 
On  receiving  the  mes- 
sage from  the  convoy,  he  had  gone  out  with. 
600  of  them,  and  had  actually  reached  a  place 
about  two  miles  from  where  the  convoy  \\as 
laagered.  There  he  was  overtaken  by  a  messen- 
ger from  Wedcfort  Road,  who  told  him  that 
there  w^as  a  Boer  force  threatening  the  railway. 
On  receiving  this   report,    he   hurried  back  to 


tlic    slatuin    without    waiting   to    succour 
coiivov. 

De  Wet,  having  secured  the  waggons  and  the 
prisoners,  marched  for  some  miles  to  the  south- 
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the  eastward  under  an  escort  of  twenty  men. 
The  Boers  seem  to  have  been  able  to  keep  their 
prisoners  secure  without  employing  any  large 
number  of  their  own  men  to  guard  them.     One 
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east.  He  then  started  to  attack  the  railway 
line  near  Roodeval,  after  distributing  the  supplies 
he  had  captured  in  various  places  where  he 
could  draw  upon  them  during  his  subsequent 
operations.     The  prisoners  were    sent  away   to 


of  the  officers  who  was  captured  with  the 
Heilbron  convoy  saj's  that  when  they  met  the 
captured  Yeomanry  from  Lindley  on  the  march 
to  Standerton,  they  were  escorted  by  only  cigAt 
burghers.      Near   Vrede    they    passed    a    Boer 
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convoy  of  ten  waggons  marching  south.  Black 
»lrivers  were  in  charge  of  the  oxen,  but  the 
•.scort  was  only  a  single  mounted  burgher. 
With  all  tl-e  population  on  their  side,  the  Boers 
could  aflord  to  take  such  risks. 

f)n  June  5th  De  Wet  swooped  down  on  the 
railway  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the 
Khenoster  River.  The  bridge  over  the  river 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Boers  when  they 
retreated  northwards  before  Lord  Roberts.  It 
had  just  been  rebuilt  by  the  Royal  Engineers 
with  wooden  trestles.  De  Wet  burned  the 
bridge,  tore  up  a  great  length  of  the  railway, 
and  destroyed  the  telegraph  line.  Thus,  on  the 
«ery  day  that  Lord  Roberts  occupied  Pretoria 
his  main  line  of  connnunications  was  cut  ! 

From  the  point  where  he  had  cut  the  railway 
De  Wet  moved  north,  destroying  the  line  as  he 
went,  and  on  the  6th  attacked  Major  Haig's 
position  at  X'redefort  Road  Station.  Haig 
withdrew  from  the  line  and  entrenched  himself 
on  some  kopjes  near  it. 

After  some  hours  of  rifle  firing,  De  Wet  moved 
away  to  the  southward.  He  had  already 
detached  a  part  of  his  force,  umJer  one  of  the 
most  trusted  of  his  lieutenants,  Commandant 
Nei,  to  attack  a  post  occupied  by  the  4th  Derby- 
shire Militia  near  Roodeval.  The  Derbyshires 
had  been  sent  to  occupy  the  place  when  the 
raiding  on  the  railway  began.  They  were 
camped  at  the  foot  of  a  kopje  near  the  railway 
line,  with  two  companies  on  the  summit  of  it. 
They  only  reached  the  position  on  the  7th, 
and  it  was  already  dark  when  thev  placed  their 
fiutposts  in  position.  It  was  impossible  to 
properly  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  no  one 
had  any  idea  that  Boer  scouts  were  watching  the 
])ickets  as  they  took  up  their  posts  for  the  night. 
Commandant, Xel  was  close  at  hand,  with  about 
a  thousand  men  and  five  guns.  The  first  part 
of  the  night  was  dark,  but  about  two  o'clock 
the  moon  rose,  and  in  the  moonlight  came  the 
attack.  A  correspondent  who  gathered  Iiis 
information  from  some  of  those  who  were 
engaged  says  that  the  Derbyshires  had  clear 
warning  of  the  danger,  but  disregarded  it. 

"Towards  night,"  he  says,  "  some  Australian 
scouts  and  several  Kaffirs  came  into  the  camp 
and  informed  the  commanding  officer  that  the 
position  was  surrounded  by  Boers.  The  pickets 
were  strengthened,  the  story  treated  as  an  idle 
scare,  and  the  officers  and  men  turned  in. 
Between  two  and  three  o'clock  the  camp  was 
tumbled  out  by  a  cataract  of  bullets  from  every 
tjuarter,  and  many  men  were  shot  before  they 


could  seize  a  rifle  or  get  out  of  their  tents. 
AVith  the  first  streak  of  dawn  four  big  guns  and 
a  pom-pom  were  sweeping  the  camp  from 
the  dip  or  kor  on  the  east,  from  the  e.xtremity  C)f 
the  line  of  hills,  and  the  outlying  kopje. 

"  The  position  was  as  indefensible  as  a  rat 
pit,  and  there  was  not  cover  for  a  locust.  They 
lield  out  for  several  hours,  however,  till  ibo  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Major  Douglas  fighting  anil 
encouraging  his  men  to  the  last,  though 
wounded  in  four  places.  A  small  party  at  the 
station  refused  to  surrender  under  Captain 
Goodwood  (killed  by  a  shell).  Lieutenants 
Highman  and  Fenwick  ;  4:!0  prisoners  were 
taken,  as  well  as  various  details,  engineers,  etc., 
on  the  line.  It  is  a  significant  but  not  surpris- 
ing fact,  that  when  the  affair  was  over,  and  the 
prisoners  were  brought  to  the  station,  the 
cnnmiandants  were  seen  to  shake  hands  cordially 
-with  a  railwav  official,  as  if  it  were  a  case  of 
mutual  congratulation." 

De  Wet  joined  his  lieutenant  at  Kopjes 
Station,  the  siding  north  of  Roodeval  where  the 
Derbyshires  had  been  captured.  He  had 
captured  on  his  way  the  Langman  Hospital,  but 
he  treated  the  staff  very  well,  and  gave  them 
some  supplies  to  replace  some  of  their  stores 
which  his  men  had  captured  on  the  railway. 
Marching  south,  he  destroyed  the  hew  bridge 
over  the  Doom  Spruit,  and  cut  the  line  south  of 
Roodeval  Station  just  after  a  train  from  the 
south  had  run  into  it.  The  train  was  escorted 
by  some  of  the  Post  Office  Volunteers  and 
details  of  various  infantry  regiments.  It 
contained  2,000  mail-bags  for  the  army  at  the 
front,  a  great  store  of  overcoats  and  other 
winter  clothing,  and  a  truck-load  of  heav)- 
Ivddite  shells.  De  Wet  called  upon  the  escort 
to  surrender.  They  refused,  and  attempted  a 
defence,  firing  from  the  train  and  from  the 
corrugated-iron  buildings  of  the  station.  But  a 
brisk  bombardment  from  De  Wet's  guns  soon 
convinced  them  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and 
they  surrendered.  De  Wet  wrecked  the  engine, 
distributed  a  quantity  of  the  warm  clothing  among 
his  men,  and  set  fire  to  the  train  containing  the 
rest  of  it  and  the  mail-bags.  Rumour  says  that 
amongst  the  booty  which  he  was  able  to  carrv  oil 
were  several  cases  of  gold  coin  belonging  to  the 
P.-iymaster's  Department  of  the  armv.  Before 
the  train  was  set  on  fire  the  truck  load  of  lyddite 
had  been  run  away  to  a  safe  distance.  The 
huge  50-  and  lOO-pound  shells  were  placed  at 
intervals  along  the  track,  and  then  exploded  so 
as  to  blow  a  series  of  great  craters  in  the  road- 
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way.  After  this  morning's  work,  De  Wet  again 
drew  off  to  the  eastward  to  get  rid  of  his 
prisoners. 

The  main  Hne  of  communications  had  now 
been  interrupted  for  three  days,  and  the  situation 
at  Pretoria  was  somewhat  an.\ious.  Botha's 
army  was  a  few  miles  away  to  the  eastward,  and 
to  the  north  and  west  smaller  parties  of  Boers 
made  it  impossible  to  collect  any  supplies  from 
the  country.  To  the  south,  the  Boers  as  they 
retired  had  burned  the  supplies  of  forage  at  the 
farms.  Lord  Roberts's  army  had  brought  up  with 
it  no  large  reserves  of  provisions,  and  the  only 
important  addition  to  its  supplies  captured  at 
Pretoria  was  a  large  store  of  coffee  in  a  ware- 
house. Rations  were  at  once  reduced,  and 
Lord  Kitchener  was  sent  southwards  by  rail 
to  Vereeniging,  the  frontier  station  on  the  Vaal, 
with  a  flying  column  composed  of  the  Shropshire 
Light  Infantrv,  the  South  Wales  Borderers,  two 
guns  of  the  74th  Battery  R.F.A.,  and  four  guns 
of  the  87th  Batter}-.  He  was  able  to  reach  the 
Vaal  very  rapidly,  as  the  Boers  had  made  the 
bad  mistake  of  leaving  the  railway  intact  north 
of  the  river.  It  appears  they  did  this  on  the 
calculation  that  De  Wet  would  cut  the  railway 
and  bring  Lord  Roberts's  advance  to  a  standstill 
before  Pretoria  was  reached,  and  that  they  them- 
selves would  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  line  in 
operating  against  him  near  the  Vaal.  Once 
across  the  river.  Kitchener  marched  rapidly 
southward,  sending  word  to  Lord  Methuen  to 
combine  his  operations  with  him. 

Kroonstad,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  was 
held  only  by  a  militia  battalion  of  the  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders.  General  Kelly- 
Kennj'  hurried  up  reinforcements  from  Bloem- 
fonlein,  and  replaced  them  by  drawing  troops 
from  the  line  of  communications  in  Cape  Colon}-. 
Kroonstad  w-as  thus  made  safe  from  attack. 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  convoy  which 
De  Wet  had  captured  on  June  4th,  the  Highland 
Brigade  and  the  other  troops  under  Colvile's 
command  at  Heilbron  were  living  for  some  days 
on  quarter  rations.  No  official  explanation  has 
been  given  as  to  why  the  Heilbron  garrison 
was  reduced  to  such  straits.  It  was  about  5,000 
strong,  it  included  artillery  and  mounted  troops, 
and  the  total  force  of  the  Boer  parties  which 
surrounded  it  cannot  have  been  great.  One 
wonders  why  Colvile  and  MacDonald  did  not 
make  an  effort  to  brush  them  away  and  co- 
operate in  the  clearing  of  the  railway  line. 
Whatever  was  the  reason,  they  waited  at 
Heilbron  for  relief.     It  came  on  the  7th,  when 


Lord  Methuen  marched  in  with  the  convoy 
which  he  was  preparing  to  escort  to  Heil- 
bron when  he  turned  aside  to  attempt  the 
rescue  of  the  Yeomanry  at  Lindley.  On  his  way 
in  he  skirmished  with  the  Boers  who  had  been 
surrounding  and  harassing  the  garrison,  but 
they  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  offer  a 
serious  resistance.  Methuen  had  left  the  4th 
Yeomanry  Battalion  to  hold  Lindley,  and  he  had 
with  him  the  3rd,  5th,  loth,  and  15th  Battalions 
under  Lord  Chesham,  two  batteries  of  artillery 
and  two  pom-poms,  and  General  Douglas's  infan- 
try brigade.  After  resting  a  day  at  Heilbron, 
he  marched  towards  the  railway  at  Vredefort 
Road  Station,  taking  with  him  a  detachment 
from  Colvile's  force  made  up  of  four  companies 
of  the  Black  Watch,  fifty  of  Lovat's  Scouts, 
and  two  guns  of  the  Sth  Battery  R.F.A.  This 
detachment  was  to  return  to  Heilbron  escorting 
another  convoy  from  the  railway.  Methuen  had 
hardly  left  the  town  when  parties  of  Boers  began 
to  fire  on  the  left  flank  of  his  column  at  long 
range  from  a  Kaffir  kraal  and  a  farm.  The  guns 
opened  fire  upon  the  Boers,  and  they  left  their 
cover  and  were  pursued  by  the  Yeomanry,  who 
captured  fourteen  of  them.  The  party  engaged 
on  the  enemy's  side  was  one  of  those  which  had 
been  watching  Heilbron. 

De  Wet  on  this  day  had  his  main  force 
laagered  near  the  Rhenoster  River.  Mr.  Lang- 
man,  junior,  who  was  w-ith  the  captured  hospital, 
tells  how  the  Boer  leader  talked  freely  to  the 
officers  and  doctors,  and  told  them  Methuen  was 
on  the  move,  but  was  still  twenty-five  miles 
away.  "  He  will  be  here  by  to-morrow  evening," 
he  said.  "  If  his  force  is  not  too  numerous  I 
shall  fight  him.  Otherwise,  I  shall  retire.'' 
During  the  night  signal-lamps  could  be  seen 
flashing  on  the  distant  kopjes  ;  the  Boers  said 
they  were  being  worked  by  their  scouts.  In  the 
morning  De  Wet  remarked,  "Methuen  is  now 
about  fifteen  miles  off." 

That  day  Lord  Methuen  reached  Vredefort 
Station,  Lovat's  Scouts,  who  formed  his  rear- 
guard, skirmishing  on  the  w-ay  with  a  party  of 
Boers  that  persistently  followed  the  column.  At 
the  station  he  was  joined  by  Kitchener's  column 
from  Vereeniging.  Next  day  Methuen  moved 
down  the  line  with  his  mounted  troops  and  guns 
to  attack  De  Wet's  laager.  The  Boers  moved 
off  as  he  approached,  bringing  their  guns  into 
action  to  cover  the  retirement  of  their  waggons. 
Mr.  Langman  tells  us  how,  in  the  morning,  De 
Wet  informed  the  hospital  staff  that  Methuen 
w-as  close  at  hand.     "  The  best  thing  you  can 
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ill),"  he  said,  "  is  to  leave  this  place,  which  is 
sure  to  be  shelled.  Follow  me,  and  I  will  place 
you  wliereyou  can  see  the  light  without  running 
any  risk."  Under  De  Wet's  directions  the 
hospital  was  moved  to  a  pass  in  the  hills  which 
commanded  a  splendid  view  of"  the  operations. 
The  doctors  told  how  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
advanced  very  gallantly,  supported  by  the  British 
artillery.  The  Boers  seenied  to  take  matters 
very  coolly,  falling  back  from  point  to  point, 
firing  for  a  while,  and  then  mounting  their 
ponies  and  galloping  back  to  a  new  position. 
Mr.  Langman  says  that  not  more  than  three 
Boers  were  killed,  if  so  many.  Covered  by  this 
skirmishing,  De  Wet  drew  off  to  the  eastward. 
The  hospital  remained  in  positi<in  and  rejoined 
the  British. 

Lord  .Meihuen  reported  the  action  as  a 
brilliant  success  in  which  he  had  again  "  routed  " 
De  Wet.  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  who  watched 
the  fight  from  the  Boer  side,  gives  a  correct 
estimate  of  what  occurred  when  he  says : 
"  With  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  which  has 
been  loo  common  during  the  war,  the  affair  was 
described  as  a  victory.  It  was  really  a  strategic 
and  almost  bloodless  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Boers.  It  is  not  the  business  of  guerillas  to 
fight  pitched  battles." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  engagement  Lord 
Methuen  received  information  that  Kroonstad 
had  been  captured  by  the  Boers,  and  he  moved 
south  along  the  railway  line  to  retake  the  place. 
But  when  he  halted  in  the  evening,  a  message 
from  Kroonstad  told  him  that  the  report  was 
unfounded.  Kroonstad  was  still  held  by  the 
'British,  and  the  garrison  had  been  strongly 
reinforced  from  Bloemfontein. 

.Methuen  then  moved  off  to  the  eastward  to 
pursue  De  Wet.  Kitchener  was  on  the  railway 
near  Khenoster  River,  superintending  the 
repair  of  the  line,  which  was  now  a  matter  of 
urgent  necessity,  for  the  troops  at  Pretoria  were 
living  on  reduced  rations,  and  the  small  reserve 
was  running  dangerously  low.  On  the  night 
between  the  13th  and  14th,  De  Wet  again 
attacked  the  railway,  dividing  his  force  into 
several  detachments  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
difficult  to  follow  these  operations  in  detail,  as 
the  reports  telegraphed  at  the  time,  and  the 
subsequent  letters  from  correspondents,  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  places  where  the  attacks  occurred 
and  the  details  of  the  operations.  One  attack 
was  made  as  far  south  as  the  Zand  River,  others 
at  various  points  near  the  crossing  of  the 
Rheiioster — Kopje  Siding  near  the  river,  and  at 


Leeuw  Spruit  to  the  north  of  it.  At  Leeuw 
Spruit  there  was  a  construction  train  with  a 
part}'  oftheRo\-al  Engineers  and  some  hundreds 
of  Basuto  workmen.  In  the  darkness  the  Boers 
occupied  some  rocks  1 50  3'ards  from  the  railwaj', 
and  opened  a  furious  fire  upon  the  train.  The 
Basutos  bolted,  the  handful  cf  Royal  Engineers 
were  driven  off  with  heav}'  loss,  the  train  was 
burned,  and  some  culverts  blown  up.  At  the 
same  time  a  stronger  force  approached  Kopjes 
Station  and  attacked  in  the  grev  of  the  morning. 
Lord  Kitchener,  who  was  sleeping  in  a  railway 
carriage  at  a  siding  near  the  station,  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  captured  in  the  first  rush.  Colonel 
Spens,  who  was  in  command  at  Rhenoster 
River,  came  to  the  rescue  with  four  battalions, 
a  battery,  and  two  howitzers,  and  after  a  sharp 
fight  the  Boers  were  driven  off.  The  attack  at 
the  Zand  River,  led  by  Piet  De  Wet  (the 
brother  of  Christian),  was  unsuccessful.  The 
force  guarding  the  bridge  was  the  Royal 
Lancashire  Militia  and  a  company  of  Yeomanry; 
and  a  construction  train  had  stopped  for  the 
night  at  the  station,  in  charge  of  M.ijor  Seymour 
and  a  detachment  of  his  volunteer  regiment,  the 
Railway  Pioneers.  Seymour  was  an  American 
engineer  who  had  been  engaged  in  mining  and 
railway  work  at  Johannesburg  before  the  war. 
He  had  himself  organised  the  pioneer  regiment 
of  engineers  and  railway  men  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, and  they  had  done  splendid  service  in 
repairing  the  railwaj-s.  Seymour  was  killed  in 
repelling  the  Boer  attack  at  the  Zand  River. 
Lord  Roberts  referred  to  his  death  as  a  serious 
loss  to  the  army  in  South  Africa. 

It  had  been  originally  intended  that  the 
detachment  of  the  Black  Watch  and  the  Lovat's 
Scouts  who  were  accompan5^ing  Lord  Methuen 
from  Heilbron  should  form  the  escort  of  the 
next  convoy  sent  into  that  place.  But  the 
Boers  had  shown  such  daring  in  their  attacks  on 
the  line,  and  had  appeared  at  so  many  points, 
that  it  was  thought  they  might  concentrate  a 
very  large  force  to  attack  the  convoy.  Methuen 
therefore  determined  to  take  personal  charge  of 
it  and  to  provide  it  with  a  much  stronger 
escort  than  previously  intended.  He  marched 
from  Kopjes  Station  on  June  :Sth  with  the 
convoy,  taking  with  him  three  battalions  of 
infantry,  two  regiments  of  Yeomanry,  and  two 
batteries  of  artillery — besides  the  detachment  of 
the  Black  Watch  and  Lovat's  Scouts. 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  escort, 
the  convoy  did  not  get  through  without  some 
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sliarp  fighting.  For  the  first  fourteen  miles 
from  the  railway  there  was  no  .sign  of  the  enemy. 
Then,  as  the  convoy  bigan  to  descend  a  long 
slope,  a  Boer  gun  suddenly  opened  fire  from 
some  kopjes  directly  in  front.  The  Boer 
gunners  had  a  splendid  target.  It  was  almo.st 
impossible  to  miss  the  long  line  of  huge  waggons 
moving  directly  down  the  slope.  Shelly  after 
sliell  dropped  among  them,  but  with  little  or  no 
damage.  One  of  the  une.xpected  features  of  the 
South  African  War  has  been  the  discovery  that 
the  best  modern  shells  rarely  do  any  Iiarm 
outside  a  very  small  circle  round  the  spot  where 
ihev  burst.  It  was  so  in  this  case.  Shells 
bursting  close  beside  the  teams  and  the  waggons 
lefi  them  quite  uninjured. 

.Methucn  brought  his  guns  into  action,  and 
tile  Yeomanry,  the  5th  Fusiliers,  and  the 
companies  of  the  Black  Watch  were  pushed  out 
to  the  front  and  engaged  the  Boer  riflemen. 
'I'he  fire  was  hot  all  along  the  line,  and  the 
British  advance  was  making  little  progress,  when 
suddenly  the  Boer  guns  ceased  firing  and  it  was 
seen  that  the  enemy  were  abandoning  the 
kopjes.  The  reason  of  this  abrupt  retirement 
was  not  known  till  ne.xt  day.  It  appears  that 
on  the  night  before.  Trooper  John  McPherson,of 
l.ovat's  Scouts,  an  old  deer-stalker,  had  made  his 
way  into  Ileilbron  through  the  country  held  by 
the  Boers.  He  carried  a  message  from  Lord 
Methuen  to  Sir  Henry  Colvile,  telling  him  the 
convoy  had  started  and  asking  him  to  co- 
operate in  getting  it  in.  Colvile  and  MacDonald 
had  marched  out  with  part  of  the  Higliland 
Brigade  and  two  naval  guns.  When  the  fight- 
ing began,  they  were  about  si.x  miles  in  rear  of 
the  Boer  position.  Pushing  on  to  the  sound  of 
the  firing,  they  brought  the  naval  guns  into 
action  at  a  range  of  9,200  yards  (about  5.-^  miles). 
Tile  second  lyddite  shell  exploded  among  the 
Boers,  and,  being  naturally  afraid  of  being 
caugiu  between  the  two  columns,  the  enemy 
began  to  draw  (jfT. 

It  was  now  thought  the  way  was  clear,  and  the 
C(.)nvoy  advanced  and  passed  through  the  kopjes 
lately  held  by  the  Boers.  As  it  began  to  descend 
into  the  dip  beyond  them,  the  Boer  guns  spoice 
again,  lliis  time  from  a  ridge  to  the  southward, 
and  their  riflemen  opened  fire  from  a  hollow 
watercourse  in  front.  Methuen's  guns  again 
came  into  action,  and  after  a  short  stand  the 
Boers  retired  to  the  southward.  It  was  too  late 
in  the  day  to  think  of  pursuit,  and  the  chief 
thing  to  think  of  was  getting  on  with  the  convoy. 
Just  before  dark  it  moved  safely  into  Heiibron. 


Again  England  was  informed  that  De  Wet 
had  been  "  routed"  by  Methuen  !  But  the  Boer 
leader,  none  the  worse  for  his  brush  with  the 
convoy  escort,  had  moved  away  a  few  miles  to 
the  southward,  and  then,  crossing  the  upper 
course  of  the  Rhenoster,  marched  westward  to 
make  another  dash  at  the  railway. 

On  the  morning  of  June  21st  the  line  had 
been  repaired,  and  a  train  was  running  south  to 
Kroonstad,  having  among  its  passengers  some 
correspondents  returning  home  from  the  front. 
They  had  passed  Roodeval,  when  the  train 
stopped  suddenly  and  tlie  passengers  were  in- 
formed that  a  wooden  trestle-bridge'  out  in  IVont 
was  burning.  The  engine-driver,  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  passengers,  got  off  tiie  train  to 
see  wiiat  the  damage  amounted  to.  Tiiey  were 
hardly  out  on  the  line  when  a  part}-  of  Boer 
iiorsemen  was  seen  riding  towards  it.  A  gun 
flaslied  from  a  kopje  in  front,  and  a  shell  burst 
close  to  the  traclv.  Tlnere  was  a  rusli  baciv  to 
the  train,  and  tlie  driver  reversed  liis  engine,  the 
gun  talcing  two  more  shots  at  it  as  it  went  away, 
and  the  horsemen  on  the  veldt  exchanging  a 
harmless  long-range  fire  with  the  passengers. 
Tlie  train  ran  bade  to  Rlienoster  Bridge,  wiiere 
it  found  a  force  of  seventy  Australians  with  two 
field  guns,  whose  orders  were  to  marcli  south- 
wards to  Honing  Spruit,  but  who  were  now 
waiting  for  reinforcements  before  proceeding. 
Colonel  Spens,  who  was  in  command  at 
Rhenoster  Camp,  was  informed  tliat  the  Boers 
were  at  work  again,  and  a  telegram  was  sent 
north  to  Pretoria,  telling  of  tlie  burnt  bridse- 
and  tlie  Boer  attaclc,  and  the  Australians  sent  out 
mounted  patrols  to  obtain  furtiier  information. 
Presently  they  came  back  and  reported  that 
four  or  five  hundred  Boers,  with  several  guns, 
were  holding  the  railway,  that  frequent  e.x- 
plosions  could  be  heard  on  tiie  line  (showing^ 
that  the  enemy  were  destroying  it),  and  tliat 
there  was  lieavy  and  continuous  firing  in  the 
direction  of  Honing  Spruit  Station.  On  this 
news  the  train  and  the  detachment  fell  back  to 
Colonel  Spcns's  fortified  camp  near  Kopjes- 
Station. 

The  headquarters  at  Pretoria  received  the 
news  of  this  fresh  raid  on  the  line  not  onlj-  from 
Kopjes  Station,  but  also  from  the  commandant 
at  Honing  Spruit.  As  the  line  north  of  this 
point  was  cut,  tlie  message  had  to  travel  by  a 
very  roundabout  route.  It  went  by  way  of 
Kroonstad  and  Bloemfontein  to  Norvals  Pont 
on  the  Orange  River,  then  through  De  Aar 
Junction  to  the  western  line,  then  o\-er  the  wire 
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to  Kimberley  and  Mafeking,  and  across  the  veldt 
of  the  Transvaal  bv  a  newly  constructed  military 
telegraph  to  Potchefstroom,  and  then  through 
Krugersdorp  into  Pre- 
toria. The  headquarters 
telegraphed  to  Kopje; 
Station  ordering  rdl  the 
troops  near  the  Rhe- 
n'i>tcr  River  to  stand 
last,  and  promising 
reinforcements  under 
General  Smith-Dorrien. 
On  the  morning  of 
the  2 1  St,  400  men  had 
arrived  from  the  north 
at  Honing  Spruit,  which 
•.111  then  had  been 
guarded  only  by  a  score 

t  rifles.  The  400  were 
le  leased  prisoners  from 
Pretoria.  They  were 
armed  with  old  Martinis 
because  there  was  no 
reserve  of  Lee-Metfords 
with  the  army,  and  al- 
tliough  many  thousands 
'•i  excellent  Mausers  had 
been  taken  from  the 
Boers,  none  of  them  were 
of  any  use,  on  account  o\ 
the  absurd  cu.stom  of 
making  bonfires  of  all  the 
captured       ammunition. 

But    though    the}-    were 

badl\'  armed,  the  released 

prisoners     were    full    of 

fight,   and  good    soldiers 

were  in  command.    Their 

chief  was  Colonel  Bullock 

who    had     been      made 

prisoner  at  Colenso.     It 

will  be  remembered  that, ' 

left   behind  with    a    few 

men,  in  a  donga  near  the 

abandoned  guns,  he  had 

refused    to    surrender  to 

the  Boers,  and  had  tried 

t<3  resist  capture  with  his 

revolver.     Admiring   his 

dauntless  courage,  the  Boer  leader  forbade  his 

men   to  fire   on    the  colonel,  and  he  was  made 

prisoner    by    one   of  the    Boers    knocking   him 

down   from  behind    by    the   butt   of  a  .Mauser, 

while   he   was  defying   those    in    front    of  him. 

The  second  in  command  was  Major  Hobbs,  who 
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had   been    made   prisoner  in  November  in  the 
retirement    from    Willow    Grange,    because    he 
lingered    too   long    assisting   a   wounded    man. 
When  the  party  arrived 
at    Honing     Spruit     ia 
the  early  morning  thev 
had   just    left   the   train 
and  were  unloading  the 
baggage  when  the  Boer 
horsemen    appeared    on 
the  ridges  on  both  sides 
of  the    line   and  on  the 
track    a    '  mile     to    the 
northward.      A  burgher 
rode  in   with    a    flag   of 
truce      and      demanded 
instant  surrender,  adding 
that     refusal    would    be 
followed     by     bombard- 
ment.    Bullock  rejected 
the    summons,    and    set 
to  work  to  improvise  a 
defence.    The  men  began 
hastily  to    dig  trenches, 
and  some  of  them  took 
shelter  under  and  round 
the  waggons  of  the  train 
and  in  the    buildings  of 
the  station,  where  there 
were  three  small  corru- 
gated-iron houses  and  a 
large  water-tank  for  the 
engines.        The      Boers 
began  to  shell  the  station 
with     three    guns,     and 
brought     a     converging 
rifle-fire     to    bear  upon 
it     from     a     wide   semi- 
circle.   It  was  soon  found 
that    the    I^Iartinis  u-ere 
of  very   little  use.      The 
ammunition      was       old 
and      bad,    there    v,-ere 
continued  miss-fires,  and 
the  puffs   of  gunpov.-der 
smoke    made     excellent: 
targets    for    the   enemy. 
By  a  great  piece  of  luck, 
the  twenty  officers  with 
were    armed     vi-ith     carbines    ujing 
powder,     and      the     garrison      had 
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the     party 

smokeless 

chiefly  to  rely  upon  their   firing.     There  were 

soon  several  casualties,  and  these  were  atteiided 

to  by  a  civilian  doctor,  Mr.  Cheatle,  a  London 

surgeon,  who  happened  to  be  with  iho  parly, 
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ami  \vli.i  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Somerset,  a 
o.rrcspomlciU  c.C  the  Times.  So  badly  equipped 
was  the  detacliment  that  there  were  no  proper 
antiseplie  dressings  available,  and  a  small  supply 
of  carbolic  tooth  powder  was  used  as  a  substitute. 


exception,"  writes  Mr.  Churchill,  "  all  behaved 
with  the  greatest  discipline  and  fortitude.  ( )ne 
mi.xed  company,  however,  being  exposed  to  the 
cross  shell  fire,  lost  heart,  and  when  two  more 
shells  burst  among  them,  though  these  did  little 
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I'or  several  hours  the  fight  went  on,  the  little 
party  losing  heavily.  Major  Ilobbs  was  killed 
early  in  the  day.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  shelter,  for  the  bullets  came  from  all  sides, 
.md  the  men  had  to  endure  the  trying  ordeal  of 
being  subjected  to  a  deadly  fire  to  which  the\- 
could  make  no  very  etTective  reply.     "  With  an 


harm,  thev  broke,  despite  the  entreaties  of  the 
j-oung  oflicer  who  commanded,  and  ran  south- 
ward along  the  railway-  in  an  attempt  to  escape. 
They  succeeded  desperatelj-  in  driving  away 
some  Boers  who  tried  to  intercept  them,  anti, 
meeting  the  relieving  force  from  Kroonstad, 
told  a  wild  tale   of  disaster.     Indeed,   five  men 
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did  not  stiip  until  they  reached  Kroonstad  itself 
(twenty  miles),  where  they  were  promptly 
arrested." 

The  officer  in  command  of  Kroonstad,  on 
liearintr  of  the  attack  on  Honing  Spruit,  had 
sent  oft'  to  the  rescue  all  the  Yeomanry  he  could 
muster  and  the  C.I.V.  battery.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  Boers  were  warned  by  their  scouts  of 
the  approach  of  this  relieving  force,  and  gave  up 
their  attack  on  the  station.  Before  the  Yeomanry 
appeared,  thej-  were  miles  away  among  the 
kopjes  to  the  eastward. 

General  Smith-Dorrien  had  travelled  down  to 
Kopjes  Station  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  taken  elaborate  precautions 
for  guarding  the  line,  posting  600  mounted  men 
at  the  Rhenoster  Bridge,  and  ordering  two  guns 
to  Honing  Spruit.  But  the  guns  and  the 
mounted  men  had  been  taken  away  to  assist  in 
Kitchener's  and  Methuen's  operations  towards 
Heilbron,  and  De  Wet  had  seized  his  chance  to 
attack.  Failing  at  Honing  Spruit,  the  Boer 
leader  had  called  oft"  all   his  men,  after  having 


destroyed  some  miles  of  the  line  between  that 
point  and  the  Rhenoster. 

During  these  anxious  days,  while  De  Wet  was 
raiding  the  railway,  there  had  been  one  critical 
moment  when  supplies  at  Pretoria  had  dwindled 
to  such  a  point  that  the  headquarters  staff 
quietly  made  arrangements  for  abandoning  the 
Boer  capital  in  case  a  supply-train,  expected  that 
evening,  failed  to  get  through.  Confidential 
orders  were  issued,  baggage  was  packed,  all  was 
ready  for  a  retreat  which  would  have  been 
accounted  a  great  disaster.  But  the  train  on 
which  so  much  depended  arrived,  and  the  situa- 
tion was  saved  ;  but  it  was  felt  that  something 
more  should  be  done  than'  the  mere  passive 
defence  of  the  line.  So  long  as  De  Wet  kept 
the  field,  there  was  danger  of  another  serious 
crisis,  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  employ 
several  columns  in  a  great  combined  movement 
for  the  capture  and  destruction  of  his  force.  Be- 
fore describing  these  operations  we  must  see 
what  had  been  happening  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  June  in  other  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war. 


HOWITZER   ON    A   RAILWAY   TRUCK. 
{Photo     11'.  Gregory  C^  Co.,  Siraitd.) 
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CHAPTER     XLI. 


HOW    liL'LI.ER    Tl'RXKn    I.AING  S    NEK. 


WV.  have  seen  tliat,  after  compelling 
the  Boer  force  to  evacuate  the 
RiRgarsberg,  General  Buller  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  at  New- 
castle on  .Mav  I'^th.*  The  Boer  force  opposed  to 
him  concentrated  at  Laing's  Nek,  holding  the  posi- 
tion which  the\- hadsuccessfullj-  defended  against 
(ienoral  Colley  in  iS8i.  But  they  now  not  only 
held  the  famous  pass,  they  had  also  occupied 
Majuba  Hill  on  its  rigiit,  and  Pogwane  Mountain, 
across  the  Buflfalo,  on  its  left  ;  and  they  had  de- 
tachments watching  the  Drakensberg  passes,  to 
oppose  a  turning  movement  through  the  norlh- 
ca-tern  corner  of  the  Free  State. 

The  position  which  the  Boers  thus  occupied 
was  one  of  the  strongest  in  all  South  Africa. 
Where  the  old  road  from  Natal  to  the  Transvaal 
passes  over  l^aing's  Nek,  the  northern  triangle  of 
Natal  is  so  narrow  that  the  distance  between  the 
mountain  wall  of  the  Drakensberg  on  the  west 
and  the  deep  ravine  through  which  the  Buffalo 
Kiver  flows  on  the  east  is  a  little  over  two 
miles.  The  nek  or  pass  over  which  the  road  runs, 
a'ld  through  which  the  railway  is  carried  bv 
a  tunnel,  is  commanded  b\-  the  low  hills  on  each 
side.  The  slopes  in  front  afford  no  cover,  and 
the  approaches  can  be  swept  by  long-range  fire 
from  Majuba  Mountain  on  the  right  and  Pogwane 
on  the  left,  beyond  the  Buffalo.  A  turning 
movement  is  very  difficult,  for  the  western  flank 
of  the  line  rests  on  the  Drakensberg,  and  any 
movement  to  the  east  must  end,  after  traversing 
diflicult  country  beyond  the  Buffalo,  in  an  attack 
on  the  northern  prolongation  of  the  same 
range.  Christian  Botha,  who  commanded  at  the 
nek,  iiad  only  a  small  force  at  his  disposal, 
certainly  not  more  than  five  or  si.x  thousand  men. 
He  had  with  him  twenty-three  guns  of  various 
calibres,  Irom  the  one-pounder  pom-poms  to  the 
'14-pounder  Creusot,  which  had  been  known 
during  the  siege  of  Ladysmith  as  "Long  Tom 
ot  Bulwan."  This  heavy  gun  liad  been  dragged 
for  the  second  time  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Pogwane,  and  mounted  there  in  a  breastwork 
which  had  been  thrown  up  in  the  early  days  of 
"  See  chap.  x.\.\vii. 


the  war,  when  the  same  gun  had  first  been 
placed  in  position  there.  The  Boers  worked 
night  and  dav  at  entrenching  the  nek  and  the 
heights  commanding  it. 

When  Buller  halted  before  the  position  on 
May  1 8th,  he  had  with  him  only  a  division  of 
infantry  and  a  brigade  of  mounted  troops.  The 
rest  had  been  left  behind  in  his  rapid  advance. 
The  railway  was  only  working  to  a  point  nearly 
fifty  miles  further  south,  and  the  supplies  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  in  waggons  were  not 
sufficient  for  any  extensive  operations.  He 
posted  the  4th  Brigade  of  infantry  (iMajor- 
General  Cooper)  and  the  3rd  Cavalry  Brigade 
(Lord  Dundonald)  at  Ingogo — the  scene  of  one 
of  the  hardest  fights  of  the  war  of  1881 — to 
watch  Botha's  force  on  the  nek.  The  2nd 
Brigade,  under  General  Hildyard,  held  Newcastle. 
Until  the  end  of  the  month,  Buller  was  occupied 
in  repairing  the  railwa\',  bringing  up  supplies, 
and  gradually  closing  his  force  up  to  the  front, 
and  using  part  of  it  to  drive  off  the  Boers  who 
were  threatening  his  communications  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Buffalo. 

The  enemy  had  not  a  large  force  in  this 
direction,  but  they  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
When  the  Boers  were  driven  from  the 
Biggarsberg,  Colonel  Bethune  with  his  mounteil 
infantry  had  been  sent  across  the  Buffalo  into 
Zululand  to  clear  that  flank.  On  May  20th  he 
had  occupied  N'qutu,  and  then  marched  north 
into  Transvaal  territorj-.  The  little  column  was 
made  up  of  350  of  Bethune's  Mounted  Infantry, 
with  two  Hotchkiss  guns  and  two  Ma.xims,  and 
its  first  objective  was  Wyheid,  which  was 
reported  to  have  been  evacuated  by  the  Boers. 
Marching  oflF  at  10.15  O"  the  20th,  Bethune 
crossed  the  Transvaal  frontier  four  hours  later, 
and  halted  for  an  hour's  rest.  During  the  halt 
the  natives  reported  that  there  were  only  forty 
or  fifty  Boers  near  Vryheid,  so  that  most  likeh" 
tb.ey  would  not  attempt  to  make  any  stand.  A 
little  after  3  o'clock  the  march  was  resumed, 
the  squadron  that  formed  the  advance  guard 
being  under  command  of  Captain  GofT  of  the 
3rd     Dragoon     Guards.      Before     moving    off. 
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Betlutne  told  the  captain  to  move  quietly, 
giving  the  scouts  who  were  out  in  front  plenty 
of  time  to  do  their  work.  If  the  enemy  were 
met  with  in  force,  the  advance  guard  was  to  fall 
back  on  the  main  body  ;  but  if  they  were  only 
in  small  numbers  and  not  in  a  strong  position,  it 
might  attack  them. 

Goff  appears  to  have  pushed  on  somewhat 
eagerly.  Within  an  hour  of  starting  he  was 
two  miles  ahead  of  the  main  body.  His 
squadron  had  just  disappeared  over  a  ridge  when 
firing  was  heard,  and  an  officer 
vi'ho  had  galloped  ahead  from 
the  main  body  came  back  with 
the  report  that  the  advance 
squadron  had  ridden  into  an 
ambush  and  was  surrounded  bv 
a  large  body  of  Boers.  One  of 
Bethune's  men  gives  this  ac- 
count of  what  happened  : 

"They  were  nearing  a  hollow, 
when  si.x  Boers  came  forward, 
firing  a  few  shots  at  them  and 
then  retiring.  The  order  was 
given  to  '  Gallop,'  and  on  they 
sped  to  their  doom  ;  there  was 
a  small  rise  in  front  of  them, 
and  as  they  approached  more 
Boers  showed  themselves.  Our 
men  halted,  but  before  the 
order  to  dismount  could  be 
carried  out  half  the  saddles 
were  emptied  bv  a  storm  of 
lead  from  three  sides.  Those 
who  were  not  hit  dismounted, 
and  the  enemy  having  settled 
the  horses  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  men,  who  were  now 
extending  along  the  slope  of  the 
hill.  Thty  were  then  about 
fifty  yards  to  the  left  of  the 
main  road.  For  twenty  minutes  a  desperate 
light  took  place  ;  although  hopelessly  doomed, 
not  a  man  thought  of  surrender.  This  gallant 
little  force,  consisting  chiefly  of  South  Africans 
and  Australians,  were  determined  to  fight  it  out 
•^to  the  death.  They  had  followed  their  leader, 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  pluck  and  daring 
might  lead  them  into  difficulties.  They  knew 
that  he  had  found  out  his  mistake  ;  they  saw 
that  he  meant  to  atone  for  it  with  his  life,  and 
they  willingly  followed  his  example." 

Another  squadron,  under  Captain  Ford,  with 
a  Maxim,  was  pushed  forward  to  the  ridge 
looking  down  on  the  hollow  where  Goff's  men 


were  fighting  in  the  midst  of  the  Boers.  The 
enemy  met  this  advance  with  a  heavy  fire, 
shooting  down  every  man  of  the  Maxim  detach- 
ment. The  squadron  wes  driven  back,  leaving 
the  gun  on  the  ridge.  The  column  then  fell 
back  towards  N'qutu,  covered  by  the  fire  of  the 
Hotchkiss  guns.  Of  the  ambushed  squadron 
very  few  escaped.  Thirty  w-ere  killed,  includ- 
ing Captain  Goff,  twenty-eight  wounded,  and 
thirteen  taken  prisoners.  Bethune's  orders  to 
advance   northwards    by    the  east    bank  of  the 
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OPERATIO.NS    BEYO.ND    THE    BUFI  ALO    RIVER. 

Buffalo  were  cancelled,  and  he  rejoined  Buller 
by  the  road  through  Dundee  on  the  Natal  side 
of  the  river. 

This  success  encouraged  the  Boers  in  the 
districts  beyond  the  Buffalo  to  attempt  an  enter- 
prise against  Buller's  line  of  communications. 
They  were  reported  to  be  massing  at  Doornberg 
on  the  road  from  Dundee  to  Vryheid,  a  point  from 
which  they  were  within  easy  reach  of  several  of 
the  drifts  leading  into  Natal.  General  Buller 
emploj-ed  about  half  his  available  force  to  clear 
the  east  bank  of  the  Buffalo  in  the  last  week  of 
May.  Sir  Charles  Warren  had  just  left  Natal  tc 
take    over   the    coriimand    of    Griqualand,    ar 
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(Icncral  Hililyard  had  been  given  the  command 
■r  his  division— the  5th— made  up  of  the  loth 
.ind  iilh  Brigades.  Hildyard  was  ordered  ;<> 
march  from  Newcastle  on  Utrecht  with  Iiis 
division,  tile  Soiitli   African  Light   Horse,  and  a, 


^t  Doornberg.  Hildyard's  advance  would  cut  ofT 
their  retreat  to  the  northwards,  and  would  also 
threaten  the  left  flank  of  the  Boer  position  at 
Laing's  Nek.  The  force  at  Doornberg  retreated 
on  Vryheid  as  soon  asLyttelf.on  reached  the  drifts 


UULLEK'S  TURNING   MOVEMENT. 


Strong  force  of  artillery,  including  a  howitzer 
battery  and  two  heavy  naval  guns.  At  the  same 
lime,  General  Lyttelton  was  to  march  from 
Dam-ihauser  in  the  direction  of  Vryheid  with  one 
of  his  infantry  brigades  and  the  ;nd  Cavalry 
Brii^ade  uniler  Brocklehur.st.  His  immediate 
object  was  to  be  the  dispersion  of  the  Boer  force 


of  the  Buffalo.  Hildyard  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Utrecht  on  the  evening  of  the  2Qth 
after  some  slight  skirmishing  between  the  South 
African  Light  Horse  and  a  small  body  ov  Boers. 
The  enemy  occupied  the  hills  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  town,  and  the  only  part  of  Hildyard's 
force   that    actually   entered   it   was   the   Light 
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Horse.  Summoned  to  surrender,  the  Landrost 
came  out  and  made  his  submission,  and  a  pro- 
clamation from  General  Buller  was  posted  in 
the  town,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  burghers 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  peacefully 
to  their  farms,  promising  them  good  treatment 
if  they  would  do  so,  and  telling  them,  as  a 
proof  of  his  goodwill,  that  he  regarded  them  as 
old  comrades,  as  so  many  of  them  had  fought 
under  him  in  the  Zulu  War. 


noted  in  an  Army  Order — doing  a  record  day's 
work  in  order  to  finish  it  on  the  Queen's  birth- 
day. Buller  was  now  able  to  bring  up  supplies 
rapidly,  and  there  was  excitement  on  both  sides 
at  the  prospect  of  an  early  attack  on  Laing's 
Xek.  On  the  28th  the  Boers  had  begun  shelling 
the  British  advanced  positions.  Ne.xt  day  four 
naval  guns  were  mounted  by  the  British  on  one 
of  the  spurs  of  Inkwelo  Mountain,  and  for  some 
days  the  artillery  on  both  sides  was  engaged  in  a 
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IN      KILT     AND     KHAKI:      HIGHLANDERS     ADVANCING. 
A  Sketch  by  Private  Farquharso't,  ^nii  Seafortk  Higklatuifrs, 


Ne-xt  day  both  Hildyard's  and  Lyttelton's 
columns  marched  back  into  Natal.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  what  advantage  had  been  gained  propor- 
tionate to  this  large  display  of  force  in  Boer  Zulu- 
land.  The  burghers  were  ver}^  little  impressed 
by  these  operations,  in  which  three  brigades  of 
infantry  and  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
had  been  engaged.  They  not  unnaturally  thought 
tliat  the  British  columns  had  retired  across  the 
Buffalo  because  they  could  not  maintain  them- 
selves on  its  eastern  bank.  Vrj-heid  had  never 
been  seriously  threatened — Utrecht  was  reoccu- 
pied  by  the  Boers  on  the  morning  of  the  30th. 

On  May  2Qth  the  railway  was  completed  up 
to  Newcastle,  the  engineers — as  General  Buller 


desultorv  cannonade  at  long  range  which  did 
very  little  damage.  The  Boers  had  a  heavv 
gun  near  Laing's  Nek,  and  on  top  of  Mount 
Pogwane  one  of  their  huge  Creusots — believed 
to  be  identical  with  Long  Tom  of  Bulwan, 
which  had  caused  so  much  damage  to  Lady- 
smith.  But  though  they  fired  a  good  many 
shells  every  day,  most  of  them  did  no  damage 
whatever,  and  the  resulting  casualties  were  a 
very  few  men  wounded.  It  was  thought  at 
the  time  that  when  our  naval  guns  replied 
with  lyddite  shells  they  were  inflicting  terrible 
loss  on  the  Boers.  This  proved  to  be  an  illusion. 
Then  rumour  said  that  there  was  to  be  no  more 
fighting  in  Natal.      The   news  that  came  from 
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Lcfrd  Roberts's  headquarters  told  of  tlic  crossing 
of  the  Va.il  aiul  the  apparent  collapse  of  the 
Boer  resistance.  In  front  oi  Laing's  Nek  flags 
of  truce  were  coming  and  going  between  the 
opposing  camps,  and  it  was  said  that  important 
negotiations  were  in  progress.  Tiie  initiative 
had  been  taken  by  General  RuUer,  who  asked 
Christian  Botha  to  meet  him,  suggesting  that  a 
conference  might  result  in  the  avoidance  ol 
further  bloodshed.  The  meeting  took  place  on 
June  2Ui.\,  at  a  farm  between  the  outpost  lines. 
Bullcr  was  accompanied  by  his  staff  and  Botha 
bv  some  of  his  officers.  The  British  commander 
urged  that,  now  that  Lord  Roberts  had  pene- 
trated into  the  Transvaal,  to  prolong  the  struggle 
was  only  to  involve  the  burghers  and  tiieir 
families  in  useless  loss  and  suffering  ;  and  he 
offered  Christian  Botha  that  if  he  would  sur- 
render his  artillery  and  evacuate  Laing's  Nek, 
his  men  would  be  alk)wed  to  go  back  to  their 
farms  without  giving  up  their  rifles.  Their 
future  treatment  would  depend  on  Lord  Roberts's 
decision,  but  BuUer  promised  to  do  what  he 
could  to  secure  them  favourable  conditions. 
.\fter  some  conversation  Christian  Botha  said 
that  he  had  no  power  himself  to  accept  these 
terms,  but  he  seemed  to  be  personally  inclined  to 
regard  their  acceptance  as  good  policy,  and  he 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  three  days' 
truce,  which  would  enable  him  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Commandant-General  —  his 
brother,  Louis  Botha — and  obtain  authorisation 
ti«  act  upnn  General  Buller's  proposal  if  the 
(Jovertimcnt  agreed  to  it.  General  BuUer 
thought  that  this  was  reasonable,  and  gave  his 
word  that  no  attack  would  be  made  on  Laing's 
Nek  lor  the  next  three  days.  So,  from  the  2nd 
to  the  5th  of  June,  while  Lord  Roberts  was 
lighting  his  way  into  Pretoria,  there  was  a  brief 
interval  of  peace  in  the  northern  corner  of  Natal. 
On  Tuesday,  June  ftli.  Buller  moved  his  head- 
quarters up  to  Ingogo,  and  late  that  afternoon  a 
flag  of  truce  came  in  with  a  message  from  Chris- 
tian Botha  to  the  efTect  that  the  proflTered  terms 
could  not  be  accepted.  It  now  remained  for  the 
Brili-h  commander  to  take  effective  steps  for 
driving  the  Boers  from  the  pass.  He  had 
already  formed  his  plans.  While  eager  critics 
of  the  war  at  home  were  looking  forward  to  the 
storming  of  Laing's  Nek  and  Majuba  Hill  as  a 
final  compensation  for  the  disasters  of  1 88 1, 
Buller  had  decided  that  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
Boer  position  was  all  but  impossible.  Even  if  it 
succeeded,  it  would  be  at  the  cost  of  enormous 
losses,  and  this  he  did  not  mean  to  risk.     There 


was  to  be  no  frontal  attack,  and  he  believed  he 
had  found  a  way  round.  The  movement  of  the 
two  columns  across  the  Bufl'aio  in  the  preceding 
we&k  had  made  the  Boers  suspect  that  a  turn- 
ing movement  to  the  eastward  was  intended. 
But  the  country  in  that  direction  had  been 
e.Kamined,  and  it  had  been  found  that  to 
reach  the  Transvaal  plateau  from  that  side 
would  necessitate  a  very  long  detour,  and  the 
army  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
enormous  supply-train.  Buller  had  chosen  as 
his  means  of  forcing  Laing's  Nek  a  turning 
movement  against  its  right  flank.  At  first  sight 
this  would  seem  to  be  almost  as  difficult  and 
costly  an  operation  as  a  frontal  attack.  And  it 
probably  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  Boer 
army  had  been  numerous  enough  not  only  to 
hold  Laing's  Nek,  but  also  to  keep  a  large  force 
— and  not  merely  small  detachments — guarding 
the  line  of  the  Drakensberg. 

Li  Northern  Natal  the  Drakensberg  range 
forms  an  almost  unbroken  wall  of  rock.  The 
few  passes  are  for  the  most  part  not  depressions 
in  the  range,  but  places  where  a  projecting  spur 
permits  of  a  path  being  made  to  the  summit  of 
the  ridge.  One  of  these  spurs,  running  out  to 
the  eastward  from  the  steep  slopes  and  wall-like 
precipices  of  the  berg,  is  traversed  bj-  the  narrow 
waggon-track  of  Botha's  Pass,  6,000  feet  high — 
the  old  road  from  Ligogo  in  Natal  to  Vrede, 
Frankfort,  and  Heilbron  in  the  Transvaal. 
From  the  summit  of  the  pass  the  ground  does 
not  descend  on  the  western  side,  but  extends  in 
gentle  undulations,  broken  here  and  there  by 
kopjes  to  the  westward  and  southward.  It  is 
part  of  the  veldt  of  the  Free  State.  Eastward 
of  the  pass  a  bold  outlying  summit  known  as 
Van  Wyk's  Hill  rises  over  the  valley  of  the 
Ingogo  River,  and  this  hill  Buller  had  marked 
as  the  artillery  position  from  which  the  advance 
to  the  pass  was  to  be  supported.  From  Botha's 
Pass  the  line  of  the  berg  runs  north-westward  to 
another  projecting  spur  known  as  Inkweloane, 
or  Little  Inkwelo,  Hill.  Four  miles  north  of  this 
is  Ouagga's  Nek,  another  pass  of  the  range 
which  the  Boers  were  said  to  have  strongly 
fortified. 

Buller's  plan  was  to  seize  Botha's  Pass  and, 
moving  northwards  by  the  high  ground  to  the 
west  of  it,  penetrate  into  the  Transvaal  to  the 
westward  of  Laing's  Nek.  He  outnumbered  the 
Boers  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  employ  in 
this  turning  movement  a  force  far  superior  to 
anything  they  could  bring  against  him,  and  still 
keep  in  front  of  Laing's  Nek  another  body  of 
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troops  so  strong  as  to  make  it  hopeless  for  the 
Boers  to  venture  upon  a  counter-attack.  The 
operations  began  on  June  bth  with  a  reconnais- 
s.uice  by  General  Hildvard  of  Van  Wyk's  Hill 
and  the  approaclies  to  Botha's  Pass.  Hildyard 
marched  from  his  headquarters  at  De  Wet's  Farm 
early  that  morning,  taking  with  him  the  loth 
Brigade  (General  Coke)  and  the  South  African 
Light  Horse.  The  first  move  was  to  Van  Wyk's 
Hill.  The  onlv  Boer  force  holding  it  was  a 
small  patrol,  which  fell  back  after  firing  a  few 
■hots,  and  at  ten  o'clock  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Light  Horse.  The  hill  has  a  broad  flat  top, 
;ind  the  ground  there  is  so  level  that  it  afibrds 
very  little  cover.  It  had  hardly  been  occupied 
when  the  Boers  opened  fire  from  the  Drakens- 
berg  with  a  long-ranging  q-pounder  gun.  The 
siiell-fire  went  on  all  the  afternoon,  and  the 
Light  Horse  had  no  guns  with  them  with  which 
lo  reply  to  it,  but  ver\'  little  damage  was  done. 
Shortly  after,'eleven  o'clock  the  Boer  riflemen 
began  pushing  forward  from  the  Drakensberg 
towards  the  position,  and  for  four  hours 
desultory  skirmishing  w'ent  on  along  a  front  of 
.ibiut  three  miles.  '  The  enemy  evidently 
thought  that  after  reconnoitring  the  position 
the  horsemen  would  retire,  and  that  they  would 
begin  the  movement  in  tiuie  to  be  back  in  camp 
before  sunset.  Accordingly,  at  three  o'clock 
the  Boers  came  on  in  force,  and  only  ceased 
their  advance  when  thev  found  the  British  were 
iiot  retiring,  but  were  preparing  to  hold  the 
ground  they  had  occupied.  The  Middlesex 
Regiment  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  an 
liour  before,  and  later  on  the  troops  holding  it 
were  reinforced  by  the  Dorsets  and  Dublin 
Fusiliers.  Just  before  sunset  the  Boers  made 
anothei  and  more  determined  attack,  and  when 
this  too  was  repulsed  they  fell  back  to  the 
Drakensberg,  setting  fire  to  the  dry  grass  as 
they  retreated. 

June  is  the  midwinter  month  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  troops  bivouacking  on  the  exposed  hill- 
'op — 5,000  feet  above  the  sea — suffered  terribly 
'rom  cold  during  the  night.  All  through  the 
liours  of  darkness  the  Naval  Brigade  were  hard 
at  work  dragging  four  of  their  guns  up  the  steep 
slopes  of  Van  Wyk's  Hill.  The  guns  were  two 
47's  and  two  long  12-pounders.  To  get  them 
up  the  hill  they  were  taken  off  their  carriages 
and  placed  in  waggons  to  which  twenty-four 
picked  oxen  were  harnessed.  The  carriages 
were  dragged  up  by  other  teams,  and  next  day 
the  guns  were  mounted,  pointing  towards  the 
crest  of  Botha's  Pass.     Two  vinch  guns  of  the 


siege  train  were  dragged  to  one  of  the  spurs  of 
Inkweloane,  and  mounted  there  so  as  to  bring  a 
cross-fire  to  bear  upon  the  same  point.  On 
Thursday,  the  yth,  the  preparations  were 
completed  for  the  forcing  of  Botha's  Pass, 
which  was  to  be  attempted  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th.  The  general  disposition  of  Buller's 
forces  was  as  follows  :  Clery  with  the  4th 
Brigade  (Cooper),  camped  on  Ingogo  Heights, 
was  watching  Laing's  Nek  and  keeping  up  an 
artillery  duel  with  the  Boer  guns  mounted  on 
the  heights  around  it.  Some  heavy  guns  on 
Clery's  left  could  co-operate  with  Hildyard  in 
driving  the  Boers  from  Inkweloane.  Hildyard's 
division  (with  the  2nd  Brigade,  which  he  had 
lately  commanded),  facing  westward,  was  ready 
to  force  its  way  over  the  Drakensberg  at  Botha's 
Pass.  Lyttelton's  division,  after  detaching  some 
of  its  troops  to  guard  the  railway  between 
Ladysmith  and  Newcastle,  was  posted  between 
Ingogo  Station  and  Coetzee's  Drift  on  the 
Buffalo,  watching  the  line  of  the  river  and 
guarding  Buller's  right.  Burn-Murdoch,  with 
the  1st  Cavalry-  Brigade,  was  in  the  country 
between  Dannhauser  and  Dundee,  to  guard 
against  any  Boer  raid  on  the  conununications  in 
that  direction.  Dundee  itself  was  garrisoned  by 
Bethune's  Mounted  Infantry  and  the  Natal  \'olun- 
teers.  Brocklehurst's  and  Dundonald's  cavalry 
brigades  were  with  Hildyard.  General  Buller 
joined  Hildyard's  force  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
and,  while  leaving  to  his  subordinate  the  execution 
of  the  operations,  exercised  a  general  superintend- 
ence over  them.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  Friday 
morning  the  heavy  naval  guns  on  the  hill-tops, 
and  ten  other  guns  which  had  been  brought  up 
to  positions  near  Van  Wyk's  Hill,  began  to 
bombard  the  crests  of  the  Drakensberg.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  their  fire  was  so 
effective  that  the  Boers  withdrew  the  greater 
part  of  their  force  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
and  entrenched  themselves  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  westward  of  its  crest.  At  noon  the  South 
African  Light  Horse  moved  from  Van  Wyk's 
Hill  to  Spitz  Kop,  a  lower  height  nearer  the 
Drakensberg.  The  Boers  had  abandoned  this 
outpost,  and  its  possession  enabled  Hildyard  to 
move  forward  his  infantry  and  field  artillery  into 
the  dip  between  \'an  Wyk's  Hill  and  the  long 
curving  line  of  steep  grassy  slopes  and  rocky 
precipices  against  which  he  was  to  advance. 

At  two  o'clock  the  crest  of  the  hills' and  the 
bushy  hollows  on  their  slopes  were  being  bom- 
barded by  a  double  tier  of  guns — the  heavy 
artillery  on  the  heights  and   the  field  batteries 
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ami  howil/crs  pushed  forward  in  lioiU  of  tliciu. 
An  lioiir  later  ihc  infantry,  dcplnycd  on  a  lonj; 
cur\inK  line,  five  miles  Ironi  flank  to  flank,  began 
to  climb  llie  heights.  The  East  Surreys,  the 
Devons,  and  the  Vv'es-t  Yorkvhires  were  on  the 
right,  the  Lancashire  Brigade  on  the  left,  and 
the  South  African  Light  Horse  on  the  extreme 
left.  Thorneycroft's  men,  dismounted,  were  climb- 
ing on  the  extreme  right.  There  were  at  least 
1.500  feet  of  steep  slope  from  the  point  where  the 
advance  began  to  the  summit  of  tlie  Drakensberg. 
Hut  the  guns  were  sending  such  a  storm  of 
sliells  on  to  the  crest-line  that  the  enemy  were 
able  to  make  only  the  merest  show  of  resistance 
to  the  attack 

At  four  o'clock,  Thorneycroft's  Mounted 
Infantry  reached  the  summit  and  at  once  came 
under  a  sharp  rifle  lire  from  the  trenches  half  a 
mile  beyond  it.  The  enemy  also  brought  into 
action  two  pom-poms  and  the  9-pounder.  But 
Thorneycroft  held  his  ground,  and  was  supported 
by  the  four  guns  of  the  Colt  Battery,  which  had 
been  dragged  up  just  behind  his  men.  Then  the 
infantry  began  to  appear  on  the  sunmiit  at 
various  points  of  the  long  line,  and  two  guns  of 
A  Battery  R.H.A.  were  hauled  by  main  strength 
of  the  gunners  themselves,  without  their  horses, 
to  the  top  of  Inkweloane.  Far  awav  to  the  south- 
ward, at  Botha's  Pass,  the  South  African  Horse 
and  the  Lancashire  men  had  not  only  reached 
the  summit  but  were  moving  out  on  the  plateau 
and  threatening  to  turn  the  Boer  right.  "Then," 
says  the  Times  correspondent,  ''  the  enemy 
began  to  retire.  At  first  in  twos  and  threes  and 
later  in  twenties  and  thirties  they  galloped  away, 
setting  the  grass  on  fire  as  they  went.  There 
was  a  sharp  wind  blowing,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  field  was  obscured  in  rolling  smoke 
dense  as  a  fog.  Half  an  hour  later  the  cavalry 
reached  the  top,  and  slowly  followed  the  retreat- 
ing Boers  for  a  few  miles,  but  returned  without 
having  been  engaged." 

According  to  some  of  those  who  were  the  first 
to  reach  the  crest,  and  who  watched  the  en- 
gagement closely,  the  Boers  were  only  about 
1,300  or  7,400  strong.  Of  these,  a  thousand 
were  mounted  and  the  rest  were  infantry.  Only 
the  mounted  men  were  actually  engaged.  The 
small  body  of  infantry  were  kept  in  reserve  at  a 
farm  about  two  miles  to  the  rear,  and  retreated 
northwards  as  soon  as  the  first  of  the  mounted  men 
galloped  ofl".  It  is  evident  that,  with  so  small  a 
force,  the  Boers  had  no  chance  of  making  any 
real  resistance.  The  line  of  heights  attacked  was 
about  five  miles  long,  and  they  could  not  have 


deployed  even  300  men  to  the  mile.  This  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  formidable  heights  like  the 
Drakensberg  were  taken  with  a  mere  trifling 
loss,  not,  more  than  had  been  incurred  in  some 
of  our  aflTairs  of  outposts.  The  fact  that  the 
Boers  had  so  small  a  force  at  this  most  important 
point  is  also  a  proof  that  the  entire  strength 
of  Christian  Botha's  ami}'  on  the  frontiers  of 
Natal  was  inconsiderable.  He  probably  had  not 
more  than  5,000  men  with  him  from  the  date  of 
the  retreat  to  the  Biggarsberg,  and  he  delayed 
General  Buller's  advance  for  weeks  by  a  bold 
attitude,  which  effectively  concealed  his  real 
weakness  and  led  to  most  exaggerated  estimates 
of  his  strength  being  accepted  in  our  camps. 

The  night  after  the  fight  for  Botha's  Pass  was 
another  time  of  terrible  suffering  for  the  troops. 
It  was  bitterly  cold  on  the  bare  level  of  the  lofty 
plateau.  Li  order  to  make  it  easier  for  theni 
to  climb  the  heights  they  had  been  ordered  to 
carry  neither  greatcoats  nor  blankets  with  them, 
and  the  action  ended  so  late  in  the  day  that 
there  was  no  time  for  the  waggons  to  bring 
them  up.  The  only  point  at  which  the  plateau 
was  accessible'for  wheeled  transport  was  at  Botha's 
Pass  ;  and  many  of  the  battalions  were  miles 
from  that  point.  There  was  very  little  firewood 
to  be  obtained,  so  the  men,  with  few  exceptions,, 
had  to  be  content  with  whatever  they  had  in 
their  haversacks,  and  then  lay  down  huddled 
together  in  groups  on  the  almost  frozen  ground- 
All  night  the  transport  was  toiling  up  the  long 
slope  of  the  road  over  the  pass.  There  was  so- 
much  of  it,  and  the  way  was  so  difficult,  that  the 
work  had  to  go  on  all  through  the  Saturday  and 
for  a  second  night,  the  last  waggons  only  reaching 
the  top  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  June  loth. 
Waggons  were  continually  sticking  fast  on  the 
slope,  and  could  not  be  moved  up  it  until  a 
second  and  sometimes  even  a  third  team  had 
been  brought  to  their  assistance.  Meanwhile 
the  army  rested  on  the  ground  it  had  won. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  General  BuUer  re- 
sumed his  march.  The  general  direction  was 
northwards,  his  plan  being,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
move  through  the  extreme  north-eastern  corner 
of  the  Free  Slate,  keeping  to  the  high  ground  and 
finally  penetrating  into  the  Transvaal  in  the  rear 
of  Laing's  Nek,  so  as  to  render  that  formidable 
position  untenable— for  if  the  inferior  Boer  force 
which  held  it  did  not  promptly  retreat  it  would 
be  surrounded  in  a  second  Paardeberg.  The 
South  African  Light  Horse  scouted  in  front. 
Brocklehurst,  with  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade, 
protected  the  left  flank.     Dundonald's  mounted 
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men  acted  as  rear-  and  riglit  flank-Ruard.  It 
was  a  new  sensation  to  the  men  to  be  marching 
no  longer  in  llie  valleys  of  Natal,  where  the 
road  winds  in  and  out  among  loftj-  heights,  hut 
on  the  high  plateau  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
where  the  country  was  a  comparatively  open 
plain  through  the  earlier  part  ol  their  advance. 
Out  ti)wards  the  right  Iroiu,  but  still  far  away, 
rose  a  hold  line  of  hills  which  m.-rUed  the 
border  of  the  Transvaal. 

The  first  hours  of  the  advance  were  un- 
disturbed bv  any  sign  of  an  enemy.  At  noon,  as 
the  South  African  Light  Horse  were  approaching 
the  hollow  in  which  the  Gans-V'lei  brook  runs 
westward,  son)e  mounted  Boers  were  seen  on  the 
hill  on  the  other  side.  The  naval  guns,  which 
were  with  the  advance-guard,  were  brought  up, 
;ind  after  a  few  shells  had  been  fired  at  them  the 
Boers  disappeared.  The  South  African  Light 
Horse,  under  Colonel  Bvng,  then  moved  rapidly 
forward,  crossed  the  hollow,  and  occupied  the 
liill. 

The  main  body  was  to  halt  for  the  night  at 
(lans-Vlei,  and  no  further  work  was  anticipated 
that  afternoon.  But  from  the  hill,  about  three 
miles  awaj-,  large  bodies  of  mounted  Boers  could 
be  seen  moving  across  the  high  ground  from 
cast  to  west,  and  then  turning  away  to  the 
northward.  This  movement  went  on  for  about 
two  hours,  during  which  it  w-as  estimated  that 
some  three  tlunisand  Boers  had  passed  by. 
Colonel  Byng  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  either  coming  from  Laing's  Kek 
to  make  good  their  retreat  before  the  turning 
movement  further  developed,  or  taking  up 
a  position  in  the  hills  in  front  to  oppose 
its  further  progress.  He  sent  back  to  ask  for 
gmis  to  be  pushed  up  to  the  hill  to  shell 
the  Boers  ;  but  when  neither  guns  nor  rein- 
forcements arrived  he  got  tired  of  waiting,  and 
attempted  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the 
cMiemy  with  part  of  his  own  small  force.  He 
threw  forward  a  squadron  under  Major  Brooke 
towards  a  long  ridge  about  8oo  yards  from  the 
track  along  which  the  Boers  were  riding.  A 
body  of  mounted  Boers  galloped  forward  and 
seized  a  kopje  at  the  end  of  the  ridge.  Byng 
then  sent  another  squadron  to  Brooke's  assist- 
.mce.  and  an  attack  was  made  on  the  kopje. 
The  light  horsemen  pushed  up  to  within  forty 
yards  of  the  rocks  which  the  Boers  held,  but 
were  then  forced  to  retire  after  losing  si.\  men, 
every  one  of  them  killed  on  the  spot.  As  they 
lell  back  they  were  followed  up  by  the  Boers, 
whose  counter  attack  was  only  checked  by  the 


arrival  of  part  of  Brocklehurst's  cavalry  brigade. 
Skirmishing  went  on  until  sunset,  the  Boer 
force  engaged  being  a  small  rearguard  which 
was  covering  the  retirement  ot  the  main  Boer 
column. 

This  cohnnn  had  crossed  the  Drakensberg 
near  Laing's  Nek  in  order  to  take  up  a  position 
at  Alleman's  Nek  (sometimes  called  Almond'> 
Nek),  by  which  the  road  from  the  Free  State 
to  X'olksrust  in  the  Transvaal  crosses  a  long 
spin-  that  runs  north-westwards  from  the 
Drakensberg,  parallel  to  and  a  few  miles  inside 
the  Transvaal  frontier.  Christian  Botha  appears 
to  have  already  decided  that  with  the  small 
force  at  his  disposal  he  could  not  find  men 
enough  both  to  hold  Laing's  Nek  and  to  oppose 
the  turning  movement  west  of  the  Drakensberg. 
On  the  night  between  Sunday  and  Monday  he 
was  already  sending  away  his  guns  and  stores 
by  railway  through  Volksrust,  carrying  out  the 
work  so  quietly  that  Clery,  in  front  of  Laing's 
Nek,  had  no  idea  that  the  retreat  had  already 
begun.  The  force  which  Botha  had  sent  over 
the  hills  to  Alleman's  Nek  was  intended  merely 
to  delay  the  advance  of  Buller  and  Hildyard  at 
that  point,  and  thus  protect  the  Charleston- 
X'olksrust  line  long  enough  to  enable  the  with- 
drawal of  the  guns  and  hea\  v  material  to  be 
completed. 

Marching  from  Gan5-\'lei  at  daybreak  on 
Monday,  the  i  ith,  Hildyard's  column  moved  into 
a  great  semicircle  of  hills  the  outlet  from  which 
was  the  point  where  the  road  winds  over  the 
ridge  at  Alleman's  Nek.  The  position  was  a 
formidable  one.  On  both  sides  of  the  road 
boulder-covered  hills  jutted  out  from  the  main 
ridge,  and  a  great  conical  kopje,  abounding  in 
good  cover,  was  thrown  forward  like  an  outwork 
in  front  of  it. 

After  a  long  march,  the  first  contact  with  the 
enemy  took  place  in  the  broken  ground  in  front 
of  the  nek,  where  Dundi)nakrs  cavalry  brigade, 
which  this  day  formed  tlie  advance-guard,  was 
opposed  by  a  small  Boer  force  with  the 
q-pounder.  Dundonald  brought  a  horse  artil- 
lery battery  into  action,  silenced  the  enemy's 
gun,  and  drove  them  back  upon  the  nek.  Ten 
of  the  naval  guns  and  a  howitzer  battery  were 
then  brought  up  to  a  stretch  of  rising  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  it,  and  at  one  o'clock 
began  to  bombard  the  Boer  position  with  lyddite 
shells.  At  two  the  infantry  began  to  advance. 
The  troops  detailed  for  the  attack  were  the  2nd 
Brigade  under  General  E.  O.  F.  Hamilton  on  the 
lelt   of  the   pass,  and  the    loth  Brigade  under 
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General  Talbot  Coke  on  the  right.  Covered  on 
the  flanks  by  the  mounted  infantry,  and 
supported  by  the  field  batteries,  they  had  to 
advance  over  3,000  yards  of  gentlv  rising  ground 
with  a  steep  ascent  at  the  end  of  it,  and  it  was 
seldom  that  they  had  any  cover.  Though  thev 
were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  they  moved 
forward  with  admirable  steadiness.  To  use  the 
words  of  a  spectator,  "  it  was  like  an  advance  at 
manoeuvres  on  Salisburv  Plain."  The  Boers 
brought  three  guns  into  action  on  a  projecting 
spur  on  the  right,  from  which  they  tried  to 
enfilade  the  advance  ;  but  thev  were  silenced  and 
driven  back  bv  the  concentrated  fire  of  several 
of  our  batteries.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock 
the  Dublin  Fusiliers  and  the  Dorsets  fought  their 
wa\'  up  the  ridge  to  the  right,  while  the 
^Middlese.K  Regiment  stormed  the  projecting 
kopje  that  flanked  the  pass  on  that  side.  Then 
the  Boers  began  to  abandon  the  nek,  and  at 
four  o'clock  the  battle  was  practically  over. 

It  is  alwavs  difficult  to  say  what  the  Boer 
losses  were,  but  it  was  estimated  that,  in  the 
stand  thev  made  at  Alleman's  Nek,  they  lost 
about  200  killed  and  wounded,  mostly  from  the 
British  artillery  fire.  They  had  had  no  time  to 
entrench  the  ground  they  held,  and  could  onlv 
take  advantage  of  whatever  natural  cover  it 
afforded.  The  fight  was  essentiallv,  on  their 
side,  a  rearguard  action.  They  intended  to  hold 
on  just  long  enough  to  cover  the  retirement 
through  Laing's  Nek  to  \^olksrust,  and  this  thev 
accomplished. 

Alleman's  Nek  was  the  last  action  fought  bv 
General  Buller  during  the  flank  march.  The 
losses  in  the  three  fights  at  Botha's  Pass,  Gans- 
Vlei,  and  Alleman's  Nek  altogether  amounted 
to  onlv  1(35  killed  and  wounded.  Of  the^  less 
than  thirty  were  killed.  The  greater  part  of 
the  loss  was  incurred  in  the  last  day's  fighting, 
and  even  that  was  so  small  as  to  show  that  the 
Boers  made  no  determined  resistance.  On  the 
evening  of  the  fight  the  army  halted  on  the 
heights  that  it  had  won.  Ne-^t  day  the  baggage 
was  brought  over  the  nek,  and  the  force  moved 
on  to  Volksrust.  During  the  morning  the  Boer 
rearguard  was  for  a  while  in  sight,  but  there 
was  no  fighting.  In  the  afternoon  the  advance- 
guard  rode  into  Volksrust.  Nearlv  all  the  men 
had  gone  from  the  town.  Those  who  remained 
were  the  landrost,  the  local  storekeepers,  and  a 
few  railway  emploves. 

On  the  Tuesday  morning  Clery  had  discovered 


that  the  Boers  had  evacuated  all  their  fortified 
positions  at  Laing's  Nek,  and  he  occupied  it 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  Natal  Volunteers 
were  the  first  troops  to  march  up  the  famous 
pass.  In  the  night,  before  they  abandoned  it, 
the  Boers  had  blown  up  the  tunnel  under  the 
nek. 

On  June  13th  General  Buller  completed  the 
turning  movement  b}^  marching  south  from 
Volksrust  to  join  Clery  at  Laing's  Nek,  where 
he  concentrated  his  whole  force.  The  engineers 
were  set  to  work  to  repair  the  tunnel,  as  until  it 
was  reopened  the  railway  could  not  be  used  to 
supplv  the  army  during  a  further  advance  north- 
wards. It  was  ascertained  that  Christian  Botha's 
arm}-  had  chiefly  retired  northward  towards 
Amersfoort,  on  the  road  to  Ermelo  ;  but  a 
detachment  was  watching  the  railwav  north- 
west of  Volksrust,  and  the  Wakkerstrocim  com- 
mando had  gone  off  to  the  eastward  to  their 
own  town. 

General  Buller  had  thus  cleared  Natal  of  the 
enemv.  He  had  relieved  Ladvsmith  at  the  end 
of  Fe'bruary,  driven  the  Boers  from  the  Biggars- 
berg  by  the  flank  movement  against  their  left, 
through  Helpmakaar,  in  the  middle  of  May,  and 
forced  them  to  abandon  Laing's  Nek  by  the 
turning  movement  against  their  right,  through 
Botha's  Pass,  in  the  first  days  of  June.  The 
two  turning  movements  had  been  carried  out 
with  trifling  loss,  but  in  comparing  these  com- 
parativel}'  easv  successes  with  General  Buller's 
earlier  experiences  on  the  Tugela  it  must  be 
remembered  that  from  the  time  the  Boers 
retired  from  Ladj-smith  they  had  only  been  able 
to  oppose  a  verv  small  force  to  the  British  armv 
in  Natal.  Christian  Botha  had  maintained  him- 
self for  three  months  in  the  colony  by  a  policy 
of  successful  "bluff.''  There  is  little  doubt  that, 
at  an}'  time  from  the  beginning  of  March  a  bold 
advance  on  our  part  would  have  cleared  the 
colony  of  the  enemy.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that, 
if  this  was  not  done  at  an  earlier  date,  the  delay 
was  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  Buller  was 
obliged  to  await  permission  from  Lord  Roberts's 
headquarters  before  making  any  forward  move- 
ment, as  the  Commander-in-Chief  Avas  an.\ious 
that  the  advance  through  the  Republics  and 
through  Natal  should  not  be  separate  operations 
but  part  of  the  general  scheme  ;  and  the  long 
delavs  in  the  operations  of  the  main  army  had 
their  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  operations 
in  Natal. 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 


THE   BATTLli   OK    UIA.MOND    HILL. 


BEFORE  following  the  further  operations 
of  the  main  army  under  Lord  Roberts, 
after  the  occupation  of  Pretoria,  we 
must  briefly  relate  events  that  oc- 
curred in  other  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war  while 
De  Wet  was  raiding  the  railway  in  the  north 
of  the  F"rce  State,  and  Buller  was  manoeuvring 
Christian  Botha's  force  out  of  Laing's  Nek. 

When  Sir  Charles  Warren  handed  over  the 
cmnniand  of  his  division  to  Hildyard  in  the 
middle  of  -May,  he  had  been  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Griqualand  West,  the  country 
Iving  north  of  the  Orange  River  and  west  of 
Kimberley.  Bands  of  local  rebels,  and  some  of 
those  who  had  been  driven  from  the  north-west 
of  Cape  Colonv.were  still  in  arms  in  the  district, 
and  Warren's  mission  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
rising.  He  knew  the  country  well.  In  1876  he 
had  visited  it  as  a  commissioner  for  fixing  the 
boundary  between  it  and  the  Free  State.  In 
the  following  year  he  had  been  the  commissioner 
for  settling  land  claims  in  Griqualand.  In  1878 
he  had  been  colonel  of  the  Diamond  Fields 
Horse  during  the  Griqualand  rebellion,  and  he 
had  visited  the  district  again  when  he  was  sent 
to  South  Africa  six  years  later  as  the  general  in 
command  of  the  Bechuanaland  e.xpedition. 

llie  force  under  his  immediate  command  was 
entirely  made  up  of  volunteers  and  yeomanry. 
On  Mav  30th  his  headquarters  were  at  Faber's 
Farm,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Douglas.  He 
had  with  him  the  Canadian  Battery  of  Artillerj', 
400  Cape  Volunteers,  and  the  Sth  Battalion  of 
llie  Imperial  Yeomanry,  made  up  of  the  c^rd 
Company  (Duke  of  Lancaster's  Own),  the  51  stand 
■:2nd  Companies  (Paget's  Horse),  and  a  battery 
of  three  Colt  gun?.  The  column  had  halted  at 
the  farm  the  day  before,  and  its  convoy  was 
parked  close  to  the  farm  buildings  on  both  sides 
of  the  veldt  track  from  Douglas  to  Smith's 
Drift  on  the  Orange  River.  The  general  had 
pitched  his  tent  close  to  the  farmhouse.  Pickets 
had  been  thrown  out  ;  a  stone-walled  cattle 
kraal  had  been  occupied  by  a  detachment,  with 
two  Colt  guns,  and  a  gun  protected  by  a  sand-bag 
hreastw-irk  had  been  placed  near  the  f;irm  to 
strengthen  the  western  side  of  the  camp. 


Everything  was  thought  to  be  perfectly  safe. 
But  at  dawn  on  the  30th  the  camp  was  surprised 
by  a  force  of  rebels.  The  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  broken,  and  it  would  appear 
that  in  planting  the  sentries  the  long  hollow 
of  Faberspruit  had  been  somewhat  neglected. 
There  were  sentries  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  so 
long  as  it  was  light  they  could  see  into  it.  But 
in  the  darkness  the  Boers  crept  silently  along  it, 
and  in  the  first  light  of  the  dawn  they  rushed 
the  camp.  Some  of  them  were  within  fifty  j'ard- 
of  the  headquarters  tents.  One  party  of  the 
enemy  had  occupied  an  old  block-house  close  to 
the  camp,  and  packed  its  windows  with  stones 
to  improve  the  cover.  Another  partv  had 
occupied  an  orchard  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall 
and  wire  fence.  The  first  sign  of  their  presence 
was  a  great  outburst  of  rifle  firing  which  came 
from  three  sides.  The  horses  mostly  stampeded, 
several  of  them  falling  dead  or  wounded  as  they 
ran.  Not  a  few  of  the  men  dropped  dead  or 
wounded  as  they  rose  from  their  blankets  and 
seized  their  arms  ;  but  though  surprised,  the 
volunteers  and  yeomen  behaved  with  remarkable 
steadiness.  They  fell  in  around  their  officers  in 
the  darkness,  and  Sir  Charles  Warren  was  able 
to  take  prompt  steps  for  beating  off  the  attack. 
The  orchard  was  cleared  with  a  rush,  and  first 
the  Colt  machine-guns  of  the  Yeomanry,  and  then 
the  four  guns  of  the  Canadian  Artillery,  were 
brought  into  action  to  shell  the  Boers  out  of  a 
cover  from  which  they  were  tiring  at  close 
quarters.  As  the  light  increased,  the  Boers 
drew  off,  leaving  a  few  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Thirteen  dead  Boers  and  half  a 
dozen  wounded  men  were  lying  close  to  the 
camp,  and  it  was  remarked  that  several  of  them 
wore  three  bandoliers — they  had  brought  an 
extra  supply  of  ammunition  with  them,  and  had 
used  it  freely.  Sir  Charles  Warren  said  that  he 
had  never  been  under  a  hotter  fire. 

According  to  the  prisoners,  the  Boers  had 
been  told  that  they  would  only  have  to  deal 
with  a  lot  of  raw  recruits,  who  would  run  away 
and  abandon  the  guns  and  waggons  as  soon  as 
they  were  fired  on. 

Warren's  force  had  lost  in  the  fight  eighteen 
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killed  and  thirty  wounded.  Amongst  the  killed 
■was  Colonel  Spence,  the  commander  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Volunteers — the  Cape  regi- 
ment engaged  in  the  atTair.  Spence  was  a 
wealthy  man,  who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
service  in  Colonial  wars,  and  who  had  himself 
raised,  some  vears  before,  the  battalion  which 
he  commanded. 

The  fight  at  Faberspruit  was  the  last  effort 
if  the  Griqualand  rebels.  During  the  following 
days,  large  numbers  of  burghers  came 
in  and  made  their  submission,  and  on 
June  20th  the  Boer  commandant  of  the 
district,  De  Villiers,  with  220  men,  sur- 
rendered to  Sir  Charles  Warren. 

Other  operations  along  the  western 
border  may  for  the  present  be  dismissed 
with  a  very  brief  record.  Hunter  moved 
up  his  column  from  Christiana  on  the 
Vaal  to  Potchefstroom,  where  the  British 
flag  was  hoisted  on  June  13th.  In  the 
first  week  of  the  month,  Baden-Powell 
transferred  his  headquarters  from  Mafe- 
king  to  Otto's  Hoop  near  Zeerust  on 
Transvaal  territory,  and  large  numbers 
of  burghers  came  in  and  made  sub- 
mission to  him.  Plumer  and  Mahon, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Mafeking 
relief  force,  marched  upon  Lichtenburg 
and  cleared  the  country  of  the  enemy 
iu  that  direction.  According  to  the 
original  plan  ot  the  campaign.  General 
Carrington's  force  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  been  threatening  the  northern 
border  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort  Tuli.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  events  had  led  to  the  original 
jilans  being  greatly  modified.  Part  of 
the  force  had  been  hurried  south  to  co- 
operate with  Plumer  in  the  relief  of  iMafe- 
king,  and  now  remained  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  took  part  in  Plumer's  advance  into  Trans- 
vaal territor\-.  The  rest  of  the  force  remained 
in  Rhodesia,  where  it  was  employed  not  in  opera- 
tions against  the  Boers,  but  in  overawing  the 
natives  and  putting  down  some  local  risings,  for 
the  Matabele  and  Mashonas  had  become  restive 
on  hearing  of  the  British  defeats  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  war,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  so 
many  of  the  volunteer  and  police  forces  from 
the  country. 

In  the  east  of  the  Free  State  a  large  force  of 
Boers  was  in  the  field  in  the  district  north  of 
the  Basuto  border  and  west  of  the  Drakensberg. 
General  Rundle's  division  and  Brabant's  Colonial 


corps  had  been  left  by  Lord  Roberts  in  the 
country  between  Winburg  and  Ladybrand,  to 
operate  against  this  hostile  force  and  prevent 
the  Boers  from  breaking  through  to  the  south- 
westward  and  again  raiding  the  districts  which 
they  had  occupied  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  of  April.  In  the  last  week  of  May 
Rundle,  with  Biabant's  Colonial  division  operat- 
ing on  his  right,  had  advanced  to  Senekal,  and 
on  May  2Qth  he  attacked   the    position   held  bj- 
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TlIK    SURPRISE    AT    KATIE  KSPRU  IT    lARM. 

Prinsloo  and  Olivier  on  the  Biddulphsberg. 
Few  details  of  the  action  have  been  published, 
for  there  were  no  correspondents  wuth  the  force. 
The  brunt  of  the  fighting  fell  upon  the  i6th 
Brigade,  which  included  the  2nd  Grenadier 
Guards,  2nd  Scots  Guards,  2nd  East  Yorks,  and 
1st  Leinsters.  The  two  Guards  battalions,  ad- 
vancing side  by  side,  met  with  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance and  suffered  heavy  loss.  The  Boers  set 
fire  to  the  long,  dry  grass  on  the  slopes  of  the 
berg,  and  the  Guardsmen  had  to  fight  among 
driving  clouds  of  dense  smoke.  Many  of  the 
wounded  w-ere  rescued  with  difficulty  from  the 
burning  grass.  Colonel  Francis  Lloyd,  who 
commanded  the  Grenadiers,  fell  severely  wounded 
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by  iwo  bullets,  and  his  face  was  badly  biinicd 
bclorc  he  could  be  carried  off  by  his  men.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  the  Boers  still  held  the  crest 
of  the  berg,  and  next  day  Rundle  retireil  from 
Senekal  towards  Hammonia. 

For  some  weeks  after  the  battle  he  made  no 
new  attack  on  the  Boer  positions,  but,  with  his 
own  force,  Brabant's  men,  and  some  companies 
of  the  Imperial  Veonianrj',  he  formed  a  cordon 


supplies  were  running  short,  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  there  was  one  day  when  a  retreat 
from  the  city  seemed  all  but  inevitable.  The 
Boers  under  Louis  Botha  and  Dclarey  had 
retired  chicly  to  the  eastward,  though  small 
parties  showed  themselves  also  to  the  north  and 
west.  The  main  body,  under  the  personal 
command  of  Botha,  was  on  the  hills  near 
Hatherley  or  Eerstefabrieken  Station,  only  about 


nearly  fifty  miles  long,  running  north-westward      twelve  miles  from  the  city.      Two  miles  beyond 

from  the  Basuto   border   near  P'icksburg  to  the 

neighbourhood  of  Winburg.     This  long  line  was 

watched  by  a  number  of  fortified  posts,  and  near 

its  centre  Rundle  kept  a  reserve  under  his  <iwn 

command,  with   which  he  could  rapidly  march 

to  any  threatened  point.     By  ceaseless  vigilance 

and  untiring  activity  the  Boers  were  prevented 

from  breaking  through  the  line.     Even  on  the 

raihvay  it  had  been  at  times  extremely  difficult 

to  obtain  supplies  for  the  troops.    Rundle's  force, 

operating  miles  from  the  railway  line,   had  to 

live  for  weeks  on  reduced  rations.     When  the 

men  were  halted,  it  was  sometimes  possible  to 

collect  supplies  from  the  country.     During  the 

frequent  rapid  marches  along  the  line  this  was 

impossible,  and  thus  when  the  work  was  hardest 

the  men  had  to  live  on  the  scantiest  fare. 

To  sum  up  the  position  in  the  second  week  of 
June,  Kundlewas  in  this  way  keeping  the  Boers 
in  the  east  of  the  Free  State  from  breaking  out 
to  the  westward  and  southward.  Further  north, 
De  Wet  was  in  the  country  between  Heilbron 
and  Winburg,  and  Kitchener,  Methuen,  and 
Smith-Dorrien,  largely  reinforced  from  Pretoria, 
were  planning  a  combined  movement  for  his 
capture.  Kelly-Kenny  with  the  6th  Division 
guarded  the  railway  in  the  south  of  the  State. 
Hunter  had  reached  Potchefstroom  on  his  way 
to  Krugersdorp  and  Johannesburg,  and  Piumer 
and  Baden-Powell  were  in  the  east  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. Buller,  witii  the  army  of  Natal,  was  in 
.possession  of  Laing's  Nek.  Roberts  had  about 
30,000  men  available  for  operations  near 
Pretoria. 

After  he  occupied  the  Transvaal  capital  on 
June  ftli,  he  had  sent  part  of  his  cavalry  to 
Waterval,  where  they  released  about  3,000 
British  prisoners.  Eleven  hundred  more  had 
been  removed  by  the  Boers  to  Nooidgedacht,  on 
the  line  to  Komati  Poort,  where  they  were 
jcjined  before  long   by   the   Yeomanry,    militia, 


the  station  the  railway  runs  through  the  pass  of 
Pienaar's  Poort.  The  range  of  the  Magalies- 
berg,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  line  and  a  little 
to  the  north  of  it,  throws  off  another  ridge  to  the 
southward  near  Hatherley,  and  this  ridge,  with 
the  pass  in  the  middle  of  it,  was  the  position 
selected  by  Botha  from  which  to  watch  the 
British  force  at  Pretoria,  and  defend  the  Komati 
Poort  Railwa}'  against  their  forward  advance. 

Local  rumour  in  the  conquered  capital  of  the 
Transvaal  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
occupation  said  that  Botha  and  his  leading 
officers  were  inclined  to  treat.  It  is  certain  that 
many  messengers  with  flags  of  truce  passed  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  Lord  Roberts's 
headquarters  in  the  city  and  Botha's  camp  on 
the  hills  beyond  Hatherley.  What  the  purport 
of  these  messages  was,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
All  that  is  known  is  that  the  last  of  them,  sent 
in  by  the  Boer  Commander-in-Chief  on  July 
9th,  put  an  end  to  any  idea  that  he  meant  to 
submit.  Even  if  Botha  had  ever  entertained 
the  idea,  he  had  now  heard  of  De  Wet's  successes, 
and  was  quite  aware  of  the  serious  difficulties  of 
the  large  British  force  collected  at  Pretoria. 
On  this.  Lord  Roberts  pressed  forward  the 
operations,  which  had  already  been  begun,  for 
driving  him  from  a  position  which  was  a 
standing  menace  to  our  possession  of  the  Boer 
capital. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  Pretoria,  and  south 
of  the  Magaliesberg,  is  for  the  first  few  miles  a 
fairly  open,  undulating  plain,  with  here  and 
there  some  patches  of  wood.  The  country  is 
well  watered,  but  its  character  suddenly  changes 
after  passing  Eerstefabrieken.  The  bold  ridge 
lunning  south-east  from  the  Magaliesberg  to 
Donker  Hoek  forms  at  first  sight  an  unassail- 
able barrier  to  further  progress  eastward.  "  The 
actual  approach  to  Pienaar's  Poort,"  writes  a 
correspondent    of  the    Times,    ''  bears    a    great 


and  regulars  captured  by  De  Wet.     The  week  resemblance  to  that  great  gate  of  the  Himalayas, 

after  the  occupation  of  Pretoria  was  an  an.\ii)us  the  entrance    to    the    Khvber    Pass    from   'the 

time  at  the  British  headquarters,  for  every  day  Jumrood  plain.     The  actual /-jo;/  through  which 

brought  news  of  De  Wet's  raids  on  the  railway,  the  railway  passes  is  crowned  on  either  side  by 
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mountains,  which  seem  to  rise  sheer  from  the 
pass.  But  of  course  the  Transvaal  hills  are  on  a 
mucii  smaller  scale.  The  poorl  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  centre  of  Botha's  position,  and 
it  certainly  had  the  appearance  of  being  im- 
pregnable." Botha  had  with  him  about  7,000 
men  and  twentj-'five  guns  to  hold  a  position 
which  had  a  front  of  about  fifteen  miles. 

For  the  attack  on  this  position  Lord  Roberts 
had  available  a  force  of  about  16,000  men  with 
fifty  guns.  He  had  crossed  the  Vaal  with 
30,000  men,  but  nothing  like  this  force  was 
available  for  further  operations.  Two  strong 
columns  had  been  sent  south  with  Lord 
Kitchener  and  Smith-Dorrien  to  guard  the 
railway  ;  General  Tucker's  division  had  been 
broken  up,  the  14th  Brigade  under  General 
Maxwell  being  left  to  hold  Johannesburg,  while 
the  15th  Brigade  under  General  Wavell 
formed  the  garrison  of  Pretoria.  This  left  for 
the  field  army  the  nth  Division  under  Pole- 
Carew,  formed  of  the  Guards  and  the  18th 
Brigade  (Stephenson),  French's  cavalry,  and 
Ian  Hamilton's  force,  made  up  of  the  mounted 
infantry  brigades  and  the  21st  Infantrv  Brigade 
under  Bruce  Hamilton.  All  the  units  of  this 
Uirce  had  been  greatl}'  reduced.  Pole-Carew's 
division  was  only  0,000  strong.  It  had  with  it 
three  field  batteries  and  two  heavy  naval  guns. 
Hamilton's  force,  to  which  Gordon's  cavalry 
brigade  had  been  temporarily  attached, 
amounted  ti)  6,000  more  (3,000  infantry,  2,000 
mounted  infantry,  and  i,0D0  cavalry),  with 
thirty  guns.  French's  cavalry  division,  which 
at  the  outset  of  the  war  was  6,000  strong,  had 
been  reduced  to  2,000  men,  though  it  had  been 
reinforced  by  part  of  Hutton's  mounted 
infantry.  There  were  cavalry  regiments  which 
were  only  as  strong  as  a  squadron  ought  to  be, 
and  which  were  made  up  of  troops  of  ten  or 
even  eight  men.  Ridle\'s  mounted  infantry 
brigade,  originally  4,000  strong,  could  put  only 
2,000  men  in  line.  Even  so,  Lord  Roberts 
nevertheless  outnumbered  Botha's  force  by 
more  than  two  to  one,  and  he  had  the  further 
advantage  that  the  Boer  leader  was  unable  to 
concentrate  his  whole  strength  for  the  defence 
of  the  pass  of  Pienaar's  Poort  and  the  railway 
beyond  it,  but  was  compelled  to  extend  his  line 
for  seven  or  eight  miles  to  both  flanks,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  position  being  turned.  On 
Friday,  June  8th,  Ian  Hamilton  was  camped 
south  of  the  railway  at  Garsfontein  Farm,  about 
six  miles  from  Pretoria,  having  with  him  his 
own   troops    and    Broadwood's    and     Gordon's 


cavalry  brigades.  Pole-Carew  with  the  nth 
Division  was  camped  to  the  north  of  him  near 
the  railway-  at  Hartebeest  Poort,  where  the 
line  leaves  the  hills  "round  Pretoria.  Henry's 
mounted  infantry  were  on  the  ^Magaliesberg 
near  the  Derdepoort,  and  French's  cavalry 
division,  with  Hutton's  mounted  infantry,  were 
north  of  the  range  near  Hartebeestfontein 
Farm.  An  advance  of  the  cavalry  on  both 
flanks  had  been  ordered  for  the  qth,  but  was 
countermanded,  as  a  message  from  Botha 
gave  some  hope  of  the  negotiations  taking  a 
favourable  turn.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Roberts 
was  actually  about  to  mount  in  order  to  ride 
out  and  meet  the  Boer  commander,  when  the 
second  message  arrived  which  put  an  end  to  all 
hope  of  the  negotiations  leading  to  any  useful 
result. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  French  had  sent 
forward  some  of  his  cavalry  and  Hutton's 
mounted  infantry  (about  1,800  men)  north- 
westward to  Kameelfontein  on  the  Pienaar's 
River,  where  they  threatened  to  outflank 
Botha's  extreme  right  and  to  descend  into  the 
Eland's  River  Vallev  in  his  rear.  Botha  met 
this  turning-  movement  by  sending  a  strong 
force,  probably  about  2,000  men,  with  some 
guns,  northwards  to  engage  Hutton  and  French. 
This  left  him  only  about  5,000  men  to  hold  his 
main  position,  against  which  Lord  Roberts 
advanced  on  the  Alonda}'  morning  with  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  thousand. 

The  action  which  followed,  generally  called 
the  battle  of  Diamond  Hill,  but  sometimes  the 
battle  of  Donker  Hoek,  lasted  during  two  days 
(June  1 1  ih- 1 2th),  and  from  right  to  left  extended 
over  about  eighteen  miles  of  ground,  though 
the  fighting  was  not  continuous  over  this  very 
long  line.  Far  to  the  north,  about  Kameel- 
fontein and  Krokodile  Spruit,  Delarey  and 
Grobler  were  engaged  with  French  and 
Hutton.  On  both  sides  of  the  railway  at 
Pienaar's  Poort,  but  especially  to  the  south  of 
it  towards  Donker  Hoek,  Botha  was  engaged 
with  the  main  army  under  Roberts.  The 
British  commander's  plan  of  attack  was  to 
threaten  the  Boer  right  with  a  wide  turning 
movement  under  French,  to  attack  the  Boer 
centre  on  the  railway  with  the  nth  Division 
under  !  Pole-Carew,.  and  to  send  Ian  Hamilton 
with  Gordon's  cavalry  against  the  hills  to  the 
south  of  the  railway,  while  Broadwood,  with 
his  own  cavalrj-  brigade  and  part  of  the  mounted 
infantry,  attempted  to  turn  the  left.  He  used 
his  superiority  of  force  to  threaten  both  of  the 
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Boer  flanks,  and  it  was  hoped  tliat  if  the  enemy 
made  any  stand,  the  mounted  troops  would  be 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  Eland's  River  Valley  in 
their  rear  and  cut  off  their  retreat.  It  was  the 
most  important  operation  which  Lord  Roberts 
Jiad  directed  since  he  surrounded  Cronje  at 
Paardcberg. 

On  Monday  morning  the  general  movement 
began.  To  a  reader  in  England,  June  suggests 
warm  sumiy  days,  but  it  is  the  mid-winter 
month  of  South  Africa,  and  as  the  troops 
marched  eastwards  from  Pretoria,  the  columns 
moved  through  masses  of  cold  mist  lying  low 
on  the  ground,  and  the  men  were  shivering  in 
their  r.igged  uniforms.  Though  they  were 
going  out  to  battle  there  was  little  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  had  shown  in  the  earlier 
engagements  of  the  war.  Everyone  had  been 
l.iuglu  to  believe  that  the  occupation  of  Pretoria 
would  mark  the  end  of  the  long  struggle.  But 
in  the  days  that  had  followed  the  surrender  of 
the  Transvaal  capital  there  had  been  fierce 
lighting  in  every  part  of  the  theatre  of  war, 
and  the  Boers  had  given  grim  proof  that 
their  resistance  was  still  unbroken.  There  was 
some  hope  now,  however,  that  a  decisive 
victory  over  Botha's  arm}'  would  bring  the 
long-delayed  end  of  the  war  in  sight. 

Moving  by  the  road  near  the  railway,  Pole- 
Carew's  column  passed  by  the  big  white 
buildings  near  Eerstefabrieken  Station,  where  Mr. 
Samuel  Marks,  a  Russian  Jew,  has  installed  the 
great  distillery  which  has  the  monopoly  for 
whisky  in  the  Transvaal.  The  black  workmen 
were  trooping  into  the  buildings,  for  the  enter- 
prising proprietor  would  not  allow  even  a  day  of 
battle  to  interfere  with  his  profitable  business. 
l>"urther  south,  Ian  Hamilton's  division  was 
tramping  along  parallel  to  the  railway  line, 
the  City  Imperial  Volunteers  leading  his  in- 
fantry brigade  ;  and  further  yet  away,  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  advance,  Broadwood 
inarched  with  his  squadrons,  horse  batteries,  and 
mounted  infantry.  The  first  fighting  took  place 
in  the  centre,  where  a  number  of  Boer  snipers 
fireil  upon  Pole-Carew's  advance-guard  a  few 
miles  beyond  the  railway  station.  They  were 
driven  out  by  the  mounted  infantry  and  two 
companies  of  the  Welsh  Regiment.  The  Boers 
disappeared  as  soon  as  the  Welshmen  advanced 
to  the  attack.  The  advance-guard  now  came 
under  long-range  artillery  fire  from  the  Pienaar's 
Poort  hills  ;  and  Pole-Carew's  naval  guns, 
and  later  his  field  batteries,  were  brought  into 
action  in  reply.     During  the  rest  of  this  first  day 


of  the  fight  the  battle  in  the  centre  was  a  mere 
long-range  artillery  duel,  with  little  loss  on 
either  side — for  it  was  Lord  Roberts's  plan 
merely  to  keep  the  Boers  occupied  in  front  until 
the  turning  movements  developed  on  both 
Hanks.  The  fighting  on  the  right  was  much 
more  serious.  South  of  the  raihva\'  line  there 
was  a  large,  flat-topped  mass  of  kopjes  known  as 
Diamond  Hill.  Its  general  outline  was  an 
irregular  triangle,  about  four  miles  long,  its 
base  to  the  southward,  its  point  near  Pienaar's 
Poort.  From  its  south-eastern  angle  the  line  of 
hills  curved  away  to  the  southward,  and  just  at 
this  point  there  was  a  gap  in  the  range  through 
which  it  was  hoped  that  the  cavalry  might  force 
their  way  to  the  rear  of  the  Boer  position. 
Hamilton  directed  his  advance  against  the 
southern  end  of  Diamond  Hill,  swinging 
Broadwood's  cavalry  round  it  towards  the  gap. 
He  had  brought  his  guns  into  action  on  a  lower 
outlying  range  of  heights  facing  Diamond  Hill. 
The  firing  began  soon  after  eight  o'clock.  Covered 
b)^  the  artillery  fire,  Bruce  Hamilton's  infantry 
battalions  and  Ridley's  mounted  infantry  pushed 
forward  towards  the  southern  slopes  of  Diamond 
Hill,  while  Broadwood  moved  into  the  gap,  his 
right  flank  protected  by  Gordon's  cavalry 
brigade. 

Broadwood's  progress  was  very  slow.  The 
ground  was  broken,  and  the  Boers  made  a  more 
stubborn  resistance  than  an^'one  had  expected. 
They  gave  way  gradualh',  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
Broadwood  was  well  forward  between  Diamond 
Hill  and  the  ridge  to  the  south  of  it,  and  the 
inviting  gap  in  front  could  be  clearly  seen.  In 
the  hope  of  rapidly  clearing  the  way,  he  brought 
up  two  guns  of  one  of  his  horse  batteries  to 
the  crest  of  a  curving  knoll  ;  but  they  had 
hardly  opened  fire  when  200  Boers  made  a 
dash  for  them,  appearing  suddenly  only  three 
hundred  yards  away — the  curving  slope  of  the 
hill  concealing  their  approach  up  to  this  point. 
The  guns  fired  case-shot  and  checked  their 
advance.  But  they  took  cover  among  the  rocks 
and  poured  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  gunners. 
Broadwood  had  already  had  a  horse  shot  under 
him,  and  when  this  attack  began  he  Avas  riding 
not  far  from  the  guns,  with  the  Earl  of  Airlic, 
who  conmianded  the  12th  Lancers,  beside  him. 
Airlie's  horse  fell  dead,  struck  by  a  Boer  bullet, 
and  as  he  mounted  another  Broadwood  told 
him  to  charge  with  his  regiment  in  t)rder  to 
save  the  guns.  Every  cavalry  regiment  was 
greatly  reduced  from  its  full  strength,  and 
instead    of  five   or  si.\    hundred   men  the    12th 
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Lancers  onI\r  mustered  150.  With  this  small 
body  of  horsemen  Airlie  dashed  forward,  but  it 
appears  that  instead  of  riding  directly  against  the 
attacking  Boers,  he  swerved  somewhat  to  the 
left  and  came  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
enemy  on  the  slopes  of  Diamond  Hill.     Had  the 


Airlie  gave  the  order  to  retire.  He  had  hardly 
done  so  when  he  was  shot  through  the  body 
and  died  almost  immediately.  The  regiment 
suffered  more  loss  in  the  retirement  than  in 
the  actual  charge.  Two  officers,  seventeen 
men,   and  thirty   horses   had  been   shot   down. 
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men  whom  he  was  charging  stood  their  ground, 
they  could  probably  have  brought  the  Lancers 
under  a  cross-fire  and  stopped  the  charge  ;  but 
throughout  the  war  the  Boers  showed  a  great 
fear  of  being  caught  by  cavalry  in  the  open,  and 
with  the  exception  of  ten  men  who  stood  their 
ground — firing  to  the  last — and  were  all  killed,  all 
the  Boers  who  had  attacked  the  guns  ran  down 
the  slope  and  took  refuge  in  the  broken  ground 
beyond.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
attempting   to   follow    them    there,    and    Lord 


Broadwood  had  a  second  horse  shot  under  him 
while  watching  the  charge. 

The  retirement  of  the  Lancers  seems  to  have 
encouraged  the  Boers  so  as  to  compensate  for 
any  disappointment  they  may  have  felt  at  the 
repulse  of  their  attack  on  the  guns.  Their 
riflemen  began  to  press  upon  Broadwood's 
right.  They  had  already  checked  the  advance 
of  Gordon's  brigade,  and  moving  round  his  flank 
they  occupied  a  low  grassy  ridge  and  a  stone- 
walled cattle  kraal.     Broadwood  sent  orders  to 
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Colonel  Neeld  to  drive  tliem  out.  The  House- 
hold Cavalry  advanced,  dismoiiiued  some  of  their 
men,  and  opened  lire  with  their  carbines.  On 
this  Broadwood  sent  a  second  order  commnnd- 
ing  them  to  charge.  The  men  rapidly  mounted 
r.nd  charged,  cheering  enthusiastically.  If  the 
Boers  liad  stood  behind  tlie  walls  of  the  cattle 
kraal  they  might  have  inflicted  heavy  loss  upon 
the  cavalry  ;  but  again  their  fear  of  the  horse- 
men was  too  much  for  them,  and  they  retreated 
rapidly  to  the  higher  ground,  firing  from  which 
thev  killed  eighteen  horses  as  the  regiment 
wheeled  round  and  retired.  Curiousl\-  enough, 
not  a  single  man  was  killed  in  the  charge. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  Broad- 
wood — who,  although  he  had  cleared  his  im- 
mediate front,  could  make  no  further  progress — 
General  Ian  Hamilton  ordered  Bruce  Hamilton 
to  press  the  attack  upon  Diamond  Hill.  Ac- 
cordingly the  2 1  St  Brigade  (Camerons,  Sussex, 
Derbvshires,  and  C.I.V'.'s)  advanced  against  a 
scrub-covered  outlying  ridge  of  the  hill,  at  its 
south-west  angle.  The  attack  was  covered  by 
the  fire  of  two  batteries  and  a  couple  of  5-inch 
guns.  It  was  just  two  when  the  infantry  went 
into  action,  the  Susse.x  men  and  the  London 
volunteers  in  front,  the  other  two  battalions  in 
support.  The  volunteers  were  to  demonstrate 
against  the  front  of  the  position,  until  the  attack 
of  the  Sussex  men  developed  against  the  right 
of  the  ridge  ;  then  they  were  to  push  their 
attack  home.  Both  regulars  and  volunteers 
worked  splendidly  together.  Taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  whatever  cover  the  ground  aflbrded 
and  shooting  steadily  as  they  advanced,  they 
gradually  won  their  way  up  the  scrub-covered 
swell,  and  at  half-past  three  the  Boers  began  to 
abandon  this  outwork  of  their  main  position. 
The  losses  in  the  attack  were  very  slight. 
Only  seven  of  the  C.I.V.  were  hit.  The  Boers 
were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  as  they  rode  away 
across  the  depression  between  the  outlying  ridge 
and  the  main  mass  of  Diamond  Hill.  They  had 
carried  olT  their  wounded  with  them,  with  only 
one  exception.  "  One  poor  little  boy,"  writes  a 
correspondent,  "  scarcely  fourteen  years  old,  was 
found  shot  through  the  head,  but  still  living, 
and  his  father,  a  very  respectable  man,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  orders  from  the  field-cornet,  had 
refused  to  leave  his  son,  was  captured." 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  ridge  the 
fighting  ended  on  the  British  side.  The  early 
darkness  of  the  South  African  winter  was 
fast  coming  on,  and  there  was  no  time  for  the 
attack  on  the  main  position.     I-"ar  away  to  the 


north  of  the  railway,  on  the  extreme  left,  French 
had  been  in  action  all  day,  without  much 
success.  Delarey,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
detached  force  guarding  the  Boer  flank  on  that 
side,  was  steadily  reinforced  from  the  centre  by- 
Botha  till  he  had  w-ith  him  about  3,000  men  and 
twelve  guns.  As  French  extended  h*  attack 
further  and  further  to  the  northward,  he  always 
found  the  active,  well-mounted  Boer  horsemen 
had  anticipated  his  movement.  The  attempt  tO' 
outflank  the  Boers  by  a  wide  sweeping  march 
round  their  right  proved  a  failure,  but  indirectly 
French  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  general 
operation  by  forcing  Botha  to  weaken  the  little 
army  holding  the  main  position  in  order  to 
support  Delarey. 

At  sunrise  on  Tuesday,  June  12th,  the  second 
day  of  the  hard-contested  battle,  P'rench  renewed 
his  attempt  to  turn  or  force  back  the  Boers  on 
their  extreme  right.  "  Porter's  brigade,"  says, 
the  Times  correspondent,  "  was  on  the  left  in 
the  vicinity  of  Krokodil  Spruit,  Dickson  on  the 
right.  Speaking  of  a  cavalry  brigade  at  this 
period  means  a  few  hundred  mounted  men  and 
an  underhorsed  battery.  As  Porter  advanced,, 
small  parties  of  Boers  were  seen  galloping  across- 
his  front  to  the  left.  The  enemy  were  evidently 
attempting  to  outflank  the  outflanking  attack. 
A  machine-gun  was  detached  to  cover  the  left 
and  to  deter  the  small  groups  of  the  enemy  fronn 
reinforcing  those  already  across  the  front,  when 
suddenly  a  heavy  Mauser  fire  broke  out  from 
the  direct  route.  It  had  been  w'ell  reserved  and 
the  range  was  short.  But  it  was  not  disastrous, 
neither  had  it  the  effect  for  which  it  had 
evidently  been  reserved.  General  Porter  con- 
ceived that  he  would  be  able  to  hold  a  low 
smooth  kopje  on  his  left  front,  and  he  dashed 
for  this.  He  was  able  to  secure  the  position.' 
while  '  O '  Battery,  R.K.A.,  from  a  smart  trot 
came  into  action  in  the  open  against  the  rifle 
fire,  which  had  been  augmented  by  field  artillery. 
This  was  another  instance  of  the  supreme  dis- 
cipline of  this  branch  of  the  service.  This 
battery  remained  in  action  all  day  in  the  open, 
exposed  to  a  galling  rifle  tire.  It  kept  down  the 
latter  with  shrapnel  and  subdued  the  artillery 
fire.  The  cavalry  bivouacked  for  the  night  on 
the  positions  which  they  held.  They  had  by 
this  time,  as  far  as  the  existing  situation  was 
concerned,  ceased  to  be  cavahy,  for  they  were 
spread  out  along  the  summit  of  the  hills,  and 
only  maintained  their  position  by  the  use  of 
the  carbine.  It  was  a  situation  which  few  cavalry 
leaders  would  care  to  have  faced  out.     .     .     . 
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One  is  almost  inclined  to  think  that  General 
French  would  have  been  justified  in  withdraw- 
ing the  cavalry.  It  was  evident  that  the  Boer 
commander  realised  the  weakness  of  this  flank 
attack  and  was  endeavouring  to  surround  the 
force.  In  fact,  Lieutenant  Brinton,  who  was 
sent  back  on  Tuesday  night  with  a  verbal 
message  to  the  Field-Marshal,  found  the  enemy 
in  occupation  of  one  of  the  drifts  in  rear  of 
the  division.  He  himself  succeeded  in  getting 
through,  but  his  escort  have  been  missing  since. 
Lieutenant  Brinton  was  able  to  rejoin  on  the 
following  morning  with  the  orders  that  '  the 
cavalrv  were,  if  possible,  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion, but  were  not  to  undertake  an}'  severe 
risks.'  " 

In  the  centre,  and  above  all  on  the  British 
right,  there  was  sharp  fighting  from  early  dawn 
till  after  sunset  on  the  Tuesday.  During  the 
morning  the  artillery  on  both  sides  was  hard  at 
work,  and  on  the  right  rifle-fire  was  being 
e.xchanged  between  the  troops  holding  the  out- 
lying ridge  and  the  Boers  on  Diamond  Hill, 
while  still  further  to  the  right  De  Lisle's  mounted 
infantry  were  skirmishing  with  the  enemy. 
General  Ian  Hamilton  had  been  promised  by 
Lord  Roberts  the  support  of  the  Guards  Brigade, 
and  had  determined  not  to  renew  the  attack  on 
the  hill  until  they  were  in  position  on  his  left, 
and  ready  to  advance  side  by  side  with  his  own 
infantry.  Their  march  from  their  position  of 
the  day  before  near  the  railway  took  a  long 
time,  and  it  was  not  until  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  that  Hamilton  gave  the  v.-ord  for 
the  advance  to  be  resumed.  Meanwliile,  Ke  had 
had  a  narrow  escape.  As  he  sat  among  his  staff 
watching  the  artillery  duel  a  Boer  shrapnel 
burst  close  in  front,  and  a  bullet  from  it  struck 
the  general  in  the  left  shoulder.  Luckily  it  had 
only  force  enough  to  inflict  a  severe  and  painful 
bruise. 

The  attack  was  to  be  made  from  the  wooded 
outlving  ridge,  against  the  southern  face  of 
Diamond  Hill.  The  hillside  was  slightly 
concave — a  curve  nearly  four  miles  long.  "  It 
looked  an  almost  impossible  place,"  says  Mr. 
H.  W.  Nevinson,  who  that  day  shared  the  for- 
tunes of  the  C.I.V.  "  The  range  rising  straight 
across  our  advance  to  a  height  of  some  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  feet,  very  steep  and 
rocky,  in  some  places  as  precipitous  as  a  sea- 
coast  cliff.  At  its  foot,  between  it  and  the  last 
ridge  we  had  taken,  lay  a  broad  open  valley, 
with  the  usual  dongas  and  a  large  farm  among 
the  trees."      Across  this  valley  the  first  line  of  the 


attack  now  advanced  under  a  dropping  fire  from 
the  heights  beyond.  The  Derbys  were  on  the 
right,  the  C.I.V.  in  the  centre,  the  Sussex 
Regiment  on  the  left.  Reckless  of  danger,  Ian 
Hamilton,  mounted  on  a  white  charger,  rode 
forward  with  the  attack.  Shells  were  bursting 
in  the  valley,  and  now  and  then  a  pom-pom 
growled  from  a  spur  to  right  or  left,  and  sent  its 
string  of  ten  little  shells  bursting  like  fireworks 
among  the  advancing  men.  But  the  open  order 
in  which  they  moved  saved  them  from  much 
loss,  and  when  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
steep  ascent  they  were  for  a  while  in  comparative 
shelter. 

As  the  men  climbed  the  face  of  the  hill  its 
very  steepness  gave  them  some  protection,  but 
when  thev  gained  the  crest  they  came  under  a 
heavy  fire  of  guns  and  rifles,  the  pom-poms  at 
the  horns  of  the  long  crescent  almost  enfilading 
them.     The  Boers  had  abandoned  the  edge  of 
the  plateau,  and  drawn  their  centre  back  to  a 
line  of  rocks  and  improvised  stone  shelters  about 
a  mile  away.     On  right  and  left  they  held  on  to 
the  crest  line  of  two  long  spurs,  and  thus  brought 
a   cross-fire   to   bear   on    the    attack.      Happily 
there  was  some  shelter  among  rocks  and  stones, 
or  the  losses  would  have  been  very  heavy.    As  it 
was,  the  men  lay  for  a  long  time  under  what 
cover  the}'    could   find  along  the  edge    of  the 
hill,  firing  at  the  Boers.      Casualties  began   to 
accumulate,  and  the  stretcher-bearers  were  busy 
carrying  wounded  men  down  the  slope.  Captain 
Alt,  of  the  C.I.V.,  a  young  officer,  the   son  of 
Colonel  Alt  of  the   22nd  Middlesex,    was  shot 
through  the  arm.     He  went  back  to  the  nearest 
dressing  station,  had  his  wound  bound  up,  and 
then    pluckily  returned  to   his   company.      He 
had  hardly  done  so  when  a  fragment  of  a  burst- 
ing shell  struck  him  on  the  head  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot.     Ian  Hamilton  was  seated  on  the 
ground  among  the  rocks  near  the  C.I.V.  position. 
He  had  sent  word  to  Major  Connolly,  command- 
ing the  82nd  Battery,  R.F.A.,  to  try  to  get  his 
guns  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  he  felt  that 
without    artillery    support    no   further    advance 
was  possible,  and  the  guns  could  do  nothing  on 
the   lower   ground.      At    half-past   three,    after 
almost  superhuman  efforts  on   the  part   of  the 
gunners  who  helped  the  team  to  drag  them  up 
the  steep  slopes,  the  guns  made  their  appearance. 
As  they  swung  round  to  come  into  action  ten  of 
the  horses  were  hit.     But  they  opened  fire  at  a 
range  of  1,700  yards  under  a  storm  of  bullets 
from  the  Mausers  and  shells  from  Boer  artillery. 
For  two  hours   they   were   firing  steadily,   the 
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men  working  as  it  at  drill,  though  one-fourth 
of  their  number  fell  killed  or  wounded.  The 
opportune  intervention  of  the  batterj-  soon 
began  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  the  Boer 
fire.  .At  four  o'clock  Hamilton  ordered  the 
two  battalions  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  to 
prolong  his  line  to  the  left,  and  the  Camerons 
and  the  Grenadier  Guards  to  support  his  right. 
-Another  battery,  pushing  forward  with  the  Cold- 
streams,  supported  their  attack  ;  and  a  third  came 
into  action  from  the  outlying  wooded  ridge, 
against  the  Boers  who  had  been  firing  on 
Hamilton's  right  flank  from  the  .spur  of  Diamond 
Hill,  on  that  side  which  De  Lisle's  mounted 
infantry  were  attacking.  Broadwood,  with  the 
cavalry,  was  six  miles  away  to  the  southward, 
trying  to  work  round  the  extreme  flank  of  the 
Hoers  into  the  Elands  River  Valley. 

The  Boer  lire  had  now  become  much  less 
deadly,  and  everyone  was  expecting  the  word  to 
be  given  for  a  dash  across  the  plateau  and 
a  victorious  assault  on  the  ridges  on  its  further 
side.  But  it  was  late,  and  Hamilton  had  decided 
that  an  attack  would  be  too  costly.  It  could  be 
made  next  day,  after  further  preparation,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  troops  with  whom  Pole- 
Carew  had  been  watching  the  Boer  centre  while 
the  battle  raged  upon  the  enemy's  left.  When 
the  sun  set  the  Boers  were  still  holding  their 
position.  The  darkness  closed  in  rapidly,  but 
still  the  guns  flashed  through  the  night.  The 
accidental  lighting  of  a  grass  fire  in  the  C.I.V. 
position  drew  a  heavy  burst  of  fire  upon  them. 
It  was  an  hour  after  sunset  when  at  last  the 
firing  gradually  ceased. 

At  sunset  General  Pole-Carew  had  ridden 
across  to  the  right  to  confer  with  General  Ian 
Hamilton  and  arrange  the  operations  for  next 
day.  It  was  settled  that  on  the  Wednesday 
the  2 1st  Brigade,  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting  for  the  last  two  days,  should 
move  further  to  the  right,  on  to  the  high 
ground  on  their  flank,  which  De  Lisle's  mounted 
infantry  had  occupied  just  before  dark.  The 
(Juards  Brigade  would  attack  across  the  plateau 
from  the  ground  now  held  by  Bruce  Hamilton's 
men  ;  ami  (General  Stephenson,  with  the  i8th 
Brigade,  who  had  so  far  been  almost  idle  in  the 
centre,  would  prolong  the  line  of  attack  on  the 
left.  But  during  the  night  the  Boers  were 
evacuating  the  position.  The  fact  that  the 
British  had  gained  a  footing,  not  only  for  in- 
fantry but  also  for  artillerj-,  on  the  plateau  of 
Diamond  Hill,  ;md  that  the  cavalry  and  mounted 
intantry  might  ai  length  sweep  round  or  break 
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through  their  far  extended  flanks,  and  cut  their 
line  of  retreat,  led  Botha  and  Delarey  to  decide 
that  the  resistance  had  been  sufficiently  pro- 
longed. Under  the  cover  of  darkness  they 
withdrew  their  guns  from  the  hills  and  marched 
eastward  in  four  columns. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  June 
13th,  the  silence  that  reigned  along  the  Boer 
position  told  the  British  pickets  on  the  edge  ot 
the  plateau  that  Diamond  Hill  and  the  whole 
range  to  the  northward  across  the  railway  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Ian  Hamilton's 
troops  at  once  moved  on  Elands  River  Station, 
and,  in  the  hope  of  catching  up  with  the  Boer 
rearguard,  Broadwood's  and  Gordon's  cavalrj' 
and  De  Lisle's  mounted  infantry  advanced  on  a 
line  that  would  bring  them  to  the  drift  at 
Bronkhurst  Spruit,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 
first  bloodshed  in  the  War  of  1880-81.  Further 
north,  French  had  discovered  at  sunrise  that 
the  Boers  who  had  opposed  him  so  successfully 
for  two  days  had  vanished  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  and  he,  too,  had  started  in  pursuit. 

But  the  Boers  had  secured  a  long  start,  ana 
the  pursuit  was  without  any  result,  except  in 
one  instance.  French  halted  after  a  march  of  a 
few  miles  to  Tweefontein,  for,  when  once  he 
realised  that  to  overtake  the  Boers  would  mean 
rapid  marching  for  more  than  a  day,  he  recognised 
that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  such  an  enterprise 
with  his  troops  in  the  state  in  which  they  actually 
were.  "  It  was  impossible  to  go  further,"  wrote 
the  Times  correspondent,  "  the  cavalry  is  utterly 
spent  ;  squadrons  now  parade  forty  and  forty- 
five  strong,  while  during  a  twenty-mile  march 
the  men  are  forced  to  walk  ten  miles  leading 
their  animals.  The  remount  department 
telegraphed  to  inquire  the  requirements  of  the 
cavalry.  General  French's  reply  was  that  he 
required  5,000  remounts— an  eloquent  testimony 
as  to  the  state  of  the  horses.  The  condition  of 
the  mounted  infantry  is  no  better." 

For  the  same  reasons  the  pursuit  on  the  other 
flank  also  came  to  a  standstill  before  many  miles 
had  been  covered.  One  body  of  mounted 
troops  only,  a  body  of  150  West  Australians 
belonging  to  De  Lisle's  corps,  actually  gained 
touch  with  Botha's  retreating  army  and  inflicted 
some  loss  upon  it.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
13th,  all  unobserved  bj-  the  enemy,  the  Aus- 
tralians seized  a  kopje  about  1,000  yards  from 
the  spot  where  the  Boer  army  was  making  a 
brief  halt.  "  Upwards  of  4,000  men,  with  guns, 
hundreds  of  waggons  and  herds  of  oxen,"  says 
Mr.  Churchill,  "  were  littered  about   the  plain, 


dikkicultiks   of   crossing   a   drifi 
(getting  a  transport  waggon  up  the  slope  of  the  river  bank.) 
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Lovcring  several  acres  of  ground,  and  engaged 
in  crossing — mark  tiic  place — Rroiikhurst  Spruit, 
There,  as  lliey  sat  on  the  site  of  the  old  battle- 
lield  near  the  grave  of  the  gallant  q4th,  the 
Boers  overtaken  by  one  of  Time's  revenges  were 
surprised,  as  twenty  years  before  they  had 
surprised  the  British.  If  the  Westralians  and 
their  otlicers  had  kept  their  heads  and  had  sent 
back  for  Colonel  De  Lisle  with  his  500  men  and 
two  'pom-poms,"  there  is  no  saying  what  might 
have  liappened.  As  it  was,  into.xicated  by  their 
target  they  lay  down  forthwith  on  the  ground 
and  tired  methodically  every  cartridge  of  one 
luMulred  and  fifty  they  eaeh  carried  into  the 
brown  of  the  Boer  force.  A  scene  f)f  wild  con- 
fusion followed  ;  horsemen  galloped  madly  in 
all  directions,  some  fled  in  panic,  others 
endeavoured  to  make  some  reply  to  the  fire  ; 
horses  and  o.xen  were  shot,  waggons  were  in- 
spanned  with  furious  haste,  guns  galloped  away 
over  the  plain  with  horses  dropping  down  in  the 
teams.  At  length,  however,  the  ammunition 
failed.  And  when  they  had  expended  upwards 
of  20,000  rounds  the  Westralians,  though  far 
from  satisfied,  returned  home  rejoicing.'' 

Although  the  Australians  thought  that  they 
had  inflicted  very  heavy  loss  on  the  Boers,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  their  hurried  long- 
range  firing   did  much  more  than  shorten  the 


enemy's  halt  at  the  crossing  of  the  spruit.  Of 
the  Boer  losses  in  the  two  days'  fighting,  no 
reliable  estimate  has  ever  been  published.  It  is 
not  likely  that  they  were  heavy.  Those  of  the 
British  were  under  200. 

The  net  result  of  the  battle  of  Diamond  Hill 
was  that  Lord  Roberts  temporarily  cleared  the 
country  to  the  east  of  Pretoria,  Louis  Botha 
retreating  to  another  position  on  the  Komati 
Poort  railway  near  Middelbung.  The  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  Boers,  and  the  resourceful  way 
in  which  they  met  the  attempted  turning  move- 
ment on  both  flanks,  and  retired  at  last  without 
leaving  a  prisoner,  a  gun,  or  a  waggon  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  showed  that  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  enemv  was  still  unbroken.  After 
Diamond  Hill,  the  prophets  who  had  so  con- 
fidentlj'  predicted  that  the  capture  of  Pretoria 
would  mark  the  end  of  the  war  had  to  admit 
that,  not  for  the  first  time,  they  had  been 
mistaken.  In  other  directions,  round  Pretoria, 
strong  parties  of  the  enemy  were  showing  them- 
selves, and,  with  a  view  to  further  operations, 
Lord  Roberts  was  concentrating  additional 
troops  at  the  front,  bringing  up  Hunter's 
column  from  the  westward  along  the  Vaal,  while 
Buller's  army  was  ordered  to  clear  the  Natal 
railwav  between  Laing's  Nek  and  Johannes- 
burg. 


C.I. v.  S  CROSSING  IIIE   VAAL. 
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Hl-NTER  S    MAKCH    THROirGH    KRUGERSDORP,    AND     DULLER  S    AD\A\CE   THROUGH    STAXDKRTON. 


ON  June  13th,  the  day  of  the  Boer  retreat 
from  Diamond  Hill,  General  Hunter's 
column  had  occupied  Potchefstroom, 
the  old  capital  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  centre  of  the  district  from  which 
came  Cronje,  and  many  others  of  the  best  fight- 
mg  men  of  the  Republic.  A  halt  of  three 
davs  was  made  in  the  little  town,  and  a  consider- 
able numb'jr  of  rilles,  mostly  of  old  patterns, 
was  given  up  bv  the  local  burghers.  General 
Barton,  with  the  Fusilier  Brigade  and  two 
batteries  of  artillery  and  some  of  the  Yeomanry, 
were  left  at  Potchefstroom  to  hold  the  town  and 
complete  the  pacification  of  the  district. 

On  Saturda\-,  the  i6th,  General  Hunter 
marched  from  Potchefstroom  to  occupy  Krugers- 
dorp,  on  the  railwav,  eighteen  miles  west  of 
Johannesburg.  Krugersdorp  marks  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Rand  mining  region,  and  on 
its  outskirts  Cronje  fought  his  first  successful 
action  with  Jameson  in  the  year  of  the  Raid. 
Although  Johannesburg  had  been  more  than  a 
lurtnight  in  British  occupation,  Krugersdorp  was 
still  held  by  the  Boers  when  Hunter  started  from 
Potchefstroom. 

His  force  was  made  up  ot  Hart's  infantry 
brigade,  with  the  28th  Battery  R.F.A.  and  two 
pom-poms,  and  a  cavalry  brigade  consisting  of 
the  Imperial  Light  Horse  (less  one  squadron  left 
to  hold  Klerksdorp),  five  companies  of  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  (four  Scottish  and  one  from 
Manchester),  M  Batteiy  R.H.A.,  and  two  more 
pom-poms.  The  line  of  advance  was  by  the 
road  which  runs  near  the  railway  to  the  west  of 
the  Gatsrand  (or  "'  Cave  Ridge  ")  Hills.  The 
weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  nights  had  to 
be  passed  in  comfortless,  unsheltered  bivouacs. 
The  first  halt  was  at  Fredericstad  Station.  Next 
morning  the  advance  was  continued  to  Blaauw- 
bank,  seventeen  miles  from  Krugersdorp.  There 
had  been  an  early  start,  and  all  the  troops 
had  reached  the  station  soon  after  noon,  and 
bivouacked  around  it  under  a  shower  of  cold  and 
dri/zlins  rain.  The  men  were  resting  as  well 
as  they  could,  when  the  alarm  sounded  and  all 
turned  out.     An  officer  of  the  Yeomanrj-,  who 


had  been  in  charge  of  one  of  the  flanking  patrols 
of  the  rearguard,  had  ridden  in  with  a  report 
that  he  had  seen  Boers  on  the  Gatsrand  about 
eight  miles  away-  The  infantry  stood  to  their 
arms,  and  the  Imperial  Light  Horse  and  the 
Yeomanry,  with  the  R.H.A.  guns,  went  out  to 
reconnoitre.  After  an  hour  of  weary  waiting 
the\'  were  seen  coming  back  again,  and  their 
report  was  that  the  supposed  Boers  were  reallv 
only  a  patrol  of  the  Light  Horse,  which  hatl 
been  thrown  out  from  the  advance  guard  to 
watch  the  hills,  and  had  been  somewhat  slow  in 
coming  into  camp. 

On  the  Monday  morning  the  column  started 
again,  with  an  expectation  of  a  fight  before 
evening.  The  road  it  w-as  taking  ran  across  the 
hills  at  Doornkop,  the  scene  of  Jameson's  sur- 
render, and  many  anticipated  that  the  Krugers- 
dorp burghers  would  make  a  stand  on  the  scene 
of  their  victory  of  four  years  ago.  Near  Doornkop 
the  expectations  seemed  about  to  be  realised. 
The  columns  advanced  along  a  vallej-  bounded 
on  the  right  bv  the  Gatsrand,  and  on  the  left  by 
a  long  ridge  which  hid  the  railway  from  sight. 
Bodies  of  mounted  scouts  w^ere  moving  on  the 
heights  on  both  sides,  and  suddenly  firing  was 
heard  from  the  ridge  on  the  left.  A  party  of 
Boers  had  come  down  from  Krugersdorp  on  an 
engine  to  reconnoitre  along  the  railway.  Somt 
of  the  British  scouts  showed  themselves  carelessly 
on  the  sky-line,  and  the  Boers  took  the  alarm, 
reversed  their  engine,  atid  began  to  run  slowl)' 
back,  watching  the  mounted  men  on  the  hill. 
A  few  harmless  volleys  were  fired  at  the  engine 
at  a  range  of  nearly  a  mile.  The  Boers  took  no 
notice  of  the  firing,  but  steamed  back  into  the 
town  without  even  putting  on  speed. 

The  volleys  on  the  hill-top  at  first  made  the 
men  in  the  column  believe  that  fighting  had 
begun.  But  they  were  ,  soon  told  what  had 
happened,  and  the  march  continued  without 
further  incident,  till  at  one  o'clock  there  was  a 
halt  on  the  high  ground  near  the  Randfontein 
Mine,  from  which  the  tall  chimneys  of  the 
Rand  could  be  seen  rising  for  mile  after  mile 
along  the  great  ridge  in  front.      After  a  short 
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rest,  the  cavalry  and  liorsc  arlilk-ry  were  ordcrcii 
to  advance  and  occupy  Krugersdorp.  A  halt 
was  made  on  a  ridj;e  just  outside  the  town. 
Frienilly  informants  said  that  it  was  held  by 
Conimandant  Fouric,  with  only  a  small  body  of 
burghers.  The  gunners  were  placed  in  position 
ready  to  open  fire  if  there  should  be  any 
resistance,  and  then  Colonel  Edwards  rode  into 
the  street  with  a  small  escort  and  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  told  Fourie  that  he  gave  him  fifteen  minutes 
to  surrender,  and  if  the  town  was  not  handed 
over  by  that  time  it  would  be  bombarded.  Fourie 
asked  to  be  given  till  next  morning  to  consider 
what  he  would  do,  but  the.  Colonel  was  inflexible, 
and  Fourie  agreed  to  hand  over  at  once  the 
keys  of  the  town  and  to  make  no  resistance. 
Some  of  his  men  were  inclined  to  shcv  fight, 
and  thev  mounted  and  rode  out  on  the  north 
side  of  the  place  as  the  cavalry  brigade  came  in 
and  took  possession  of  it  ;  and  early  next  morn- 
ing these  irreconcilables  began  snipmg  the 
British  outposts  outside  the  town. 

On  Wednesday,  the  20th,  General  Hunter 
hoisted  the  British  flag  w-ith  some  ceremony  on 
the  Town  Hall  of  Krugersdorp.  He  had  pitched 
his  headquarters  camp  close  to  the  Paardekraal 
monument,  the  tall  column,  raised  on  arches, 
above  the  heap  of  stones  which  the  Boers  piled 
in  a  field  of  Paardekraal  Farm  on  December  i-th 
I  KSq,  when  they  met  in  arms  to  proclaim  the 
War  of  Independence.  Many  a  long  chapter  of 
South  African  history  had  been  worked  out  in 
these  twenty  years.  On  the  day  of  Paardekraal 
cattle  were  grazing  on  the  ridge  where  Johannes- 
burg now  stands.  The  riches  of  the  Rand  were 
untouched,  and  no  one  dreamed  of  the  Uitlander 
immigration  and  the  great  war  which  was  to 
be  its  result. 

On  June  13th,  the  same  eventful  day  on  which 
the  Boers  retreated  before  Lord  Roberts  near 
Pretoria  and  Hunter  marched  into  Potchef- 
stroom,  Buller  had  completed  his  turning 
movement  and  pitched  camp  at  Laing's  Nek. 
He  moved  the  bulk  of  his  column  from  that 
point  to  Volksrust  and  Charlestown,  so  as  to 
shorten  by  a  few  miles  the  distance  his  convoy 
woidd  have  to  travel  in  order  to  supply  his  men 
until  the  railway  was  reopened.  The  engineers 
at  once  set  to  work  to  clear  the  tunnel.  They 
found  it  had  been  blown  up  at  three  places,  and 
was  blocked  by  large  quantities  of  fallen  debris. 
Working  day  and  night,  they  cleared  out  the 
fallen  rock  and  relaid  the  line  in  five  days  ;  and 
<in  the  18th  the  first  train  laden  with  supplies 
ran  through  to  Volksrust. 


Meanwhile,  General  Hildyard,  with  the  nth 
Infantry  Brigade,  the  3rd  Cavalry  Brigade,  antl 
some  naval  guns  and  field  artillery,  had  been 
sent  to  occupy  Wakkerstroom.  He  reached  the 
town  on  the  iSth.  Some  of  the  local  burgher^ 
made  their  submission,  but  a  large  commando  of 
Wakkerstroom  men,  which  was  camped  on  the 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  refused  to  surrender. 
Hildyard  thought  thev  were  wavering,  and  had 
some  hopes  of  persuading  them  to  submit,  but 
the  same  evening  he  received  orders  to  bring  his 
force  back  to  rejoin  Buller  by  way  of  Volksrust. 

The  advance  westward  into  the  Transvaal  had 
begun.  On  the  i8th,  Buller  had  marched  from 
Laing's  Nek  with  the  4th  Brigade  (Cooper).  At 
Charlestown  he  picked  up  the  2nd  Brigade 
(Hamilton),  and,  Clery's  division  being  thus  com- 
pleted, marched  through  \'olksrust  and  halted 
near  the  railway,  si.x  miles  be^'ond  it.  Lyttelton's 
division  was  left  to  hold  Laing's  Nek,  Charles- 
town, and  the  line  of  communications  in  the 
extreme  north  of  Natal.  Hildjard  left  one  of 
his  brigades  to  hold  Volksrust,  and  joined  Buller 
with  the  other.  It  was  reported  that  the  pass 
of  Eland's  Poort,  on  the  railway  seventeen  miles 
from  Volksrust,  was  held  by  the  Boers  under 
Christian  Botha.  The  position  is  an  excep- 
tionally strong  one,  and  capable  of  being  defended 
by  a  comparatively  small  force.  The  railway 
ascends  the  pass  by  a  long  narrow  zig-zag.  The 
Poort,  or  pass  itself,  lies  between  a  long  ridge 
running  east  and  west,  known  as  Paardekop 
(Horse  Hill),  and  another  ridge  running  north 
and  south,  and  meeting  the  Paardekop  range 
nearly  at  right  angles.  The  approach  to  the 
pass  is  flanked  on  the  south  by  a  long  spur  of 
the  Paardekop,  running  parallel  to  the  road  and 
commanding  it.  On  the  other  side,  the  approach 
is  flanked  by  the  spurs  of  the  northern  hill  round 
which  the  railway  runs.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  turn  the  position.  Its  right  is  absolutely 
safe,  its  left  only  assailable  by  a  very  wide  detour 
over  difficult  ground. 

A  fight  was  expected  at  Eland's  Poort.  But 
the  splendid  position  was  abandoned  by  the 
Boers  w-ithout  firing  a  shot.  The  fact  was  that 
the  force  in  front  of  Buller  on  the  railway  had 
been  reduced  to  a  mere  handful,  which  con- 
tented itself  with  watching  his  advance.  When 
he  evacuated  Laing's  Nek,  Christian  Botha  had 
about  5,000  men  with  him.  Of  these,  the 
Wakkerstroom  commando  had  gone  back  to 
their  own  town.  -A  large  detachment  had  gone 
north  to  Ermelo,  and  a  smaller  body  had  retired 
along  the  railway,   and   this   small  detachment 
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appears  to  have  been  further  weakened  by  the 
Free  Staters  who  were  with  it  riding  off  tn  join 
President  Stevn  in  the  \'rede  district,  from 
wliich  they  subsequently  reinforced  De  Wet. 

On  June  21st  Buller  marched  through  the 
Eland's  Poort  Pass,  and  halted  at  Paardekop 
Station,  twenty-four  miles  from  Volksrust.  The 
march  through  the  pass  brought  the  column  on 
to  the  high  veldt  of  the  Transvaal,  after  having 
been  operating  for  months  among  rugged  hills 
and  in  narrow  valleys.  "  It  was  here,"  wrote 
one  of  the  correspondents,  "  that  we  first  entered 
the  open  country,  and  it  was  like  seeing  the  sea 
after  being  inland  for  many  months." 

Buller  was  now  about  half-way  to  Standerton, 
and  had  behind  him  all  the  positions  on  which 
the  Boers  could  have  made  a  serious  stand.  A 
long  march  was  made  on  June  22nd,  the  column 
halting  eight  miles  from  Standerton,  while  Lord 
Dundonald's  cavalry  brigade  rode  into  it.  As 
the  leading  squadron  marched  down  the  hill  to 
the  east  of  the  town  they  saw  about  twenty 
Boers  riding  away  from  it  on  the  other  side. 
The  bridge  over  the  Vaal  had  been  blown  up, 
interrupting  railway  communication  ;  some 
goods  sheds  and  piles  of  sleepers  had  been 
burned,  but  200  trucks  and  raihvay  carriages 
had  been  Icit  uninjured  at  the  sidings.  There 
were  eighteen  engines  at  the  station,  but  all  had 
been  disabled  by  removing  connecting  rods  and 
cylinder-heads,  which  had  been  taken  away  and 
buried.  Some  of  the  Dutch  raihvay  officials 
were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  done  this 
damage.  As  the  railway  staff  in  an  invaded 
country  usually  co-operates  with  its  defenders  in 
putting  the  railways  out  of  working  order  when 
they  are  abandoned,  the  Dutch  railway  men 
could  hardly  have  done  otherwise.  A  reward 
was  offered  for  the  missing  parts  of  the  loco- 
motives, and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days 
some  Kaffirs  pointed  out  where  most  of  them 
had  been  buried,  and  several  engines  were 
fjpaired  while  the  engineers  reconstructed  the 
bridge. 

The  British  flag  was  hoisted  at  Standerton  on 
the  22nd.  There  were  very  few  men  in  the 
town,  nearly  all  the  burghers  having  taken  the 
held.  Some  of  them  had  joined  a  commando 
the  ver\^  day  before  the  town  was  occupied. 
The  population  maintained  a  hostile  attitude, 
and  very  few  rifles  were  handed  in.  A  pro- 
clamation of  President  Kruger  had  been  posted 
in  the  town,  which  asserted  that  the  British 
were  sending  men,  and  even  boys,  to  St.  Helena, 
and    that    being    unarmed    was    no    protection 


against  such  treatment.  "  We  are  determined 
to  fight  tfi  the  last,"  ran  the  proclamation.  "  Be 
faithful  and  fight,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Anyone  deserting  his  post  and  running  away 
from  commando  runs  straight  to  St.  Helena." 
Conversation  with  the  Boers  who  had  remained 
in  the  town  showed  that  they  really  were  afraid 
of  being  arrested  and  sent  awav  from  their 
country  over  the  sea — a  fate  which  many  of 
them  dreaded  more  than  death  itself. 

Buller  halted  si.x  days  at  Standerton,  for  he 
did  not  care  to  advance  until  the  raihvay  had 
been  repaired  behind  him.  Throughout  the 
campaign  he  had  paid  special  attention  to  his 
line  of  communication  being  secure  and  his 
troops  being  well  supplied.  While  in  other  parts 
of  the  theatre  of  war  the  troops  were  at  times 
half  starving,  Buller's  men  were  never  on  short 
rations.  During  the  halt  at  Standerton  a 
brigade  was  sent  back  to  guard  the  railwaj-  at 
Paardekop,  so  that  Buller  had  Clery's  division 
and  Dundonald's  cavalry  brigade  in  the  town, 
and  the  whole  of  Hildyard's  infantry  division  ; 
Bethune's  mounted  infantry  and  Brocklehurst's 
cavalry  brigade  guarding  his  communications 
between  it  and  Volksrust. 

On  June  30th  he  sent  a  column  under 
General  Clery  to  open  up  communication  with^ 
Heidelberg,  to  the  east  of  Johannesburg,  which 
had  just  been  occupied  by  General  Hart.  The 
force  was  made  up  of  a  brigade  of  infantry,  a 
battery  of  horse  artillerj',  a  battery  of  field 
artiller}-,  two  guns  of  the  86th  Howitzer  Battery^ 
and  two  5-in.  guns  of  the  siege  train,  Thorney- 
croft's  Mounted  Infantry,  and  Strathcona's  Horse. 
The  mounted  troops  were  commanded  by  Lord 
Dundonald.  Strathcona's  Horse  had  only  lately 
joined  the  army  after  a  march  through  Zululand. 
They  were  a  corps  of  Canadian  frontiersmen, 
with  a  few  Americans  among  them — men  of  the 
cowboy  type,  wearing  their  hair  long  and  carry- 
ing lassos  on  their  saddles.  They  all  rode  their 
own  horses,  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Three  days"  march  brought  the  force  to  Grey- 
lingstadt,  where  it  halted  to  rest  for  a  day. 
During  the  march  small  parties  of  Boer  horse- 
men hung  on  the  flanks  of  the  column,  occasion- 
ally tiring  a  few  shots  at  detached  scouts  or 
pickets.  During  the  second  day's  march  Strath- 
cona's Horse  had  their  first  brush  with  the 
enemy.  Two  troops  of  them  were  scouting  on 
the  flank  of  the  column  when  they  came  in 
contact  with  a  larger  body  of  Boers.  The 
enemy    let    them    approach    very    near    them, 
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perhaps  taking  the  rough-looking  horsemen  for 
a  party  of  their  own  men.  Then  thev  attacked, 
and  there  was  a  sharp  fight  at  close  quarters, 
the  Boers  riding  oflf  when  they  saw  some  of  the 
artillery  moving  up  to  support  the  scouts.  The 
officer  commanding  the  Canadians,  and  one  of 
his  men,  were  carried  off  prisoners,  and  another 
of  the  party  was  killed,  but  they  claim  to  have 
killed  or  badly  wounded  four  Boers  in  the  brief 
skirmish. 

On  July  4th  General  Clery,  leaving  in  garrison 


Hart  returning  to  Heidelberg   after  comparing 
notes  on  the  general  situation. 

Builer's  force  now  formed  a  cordon  along  the 
railway,  with  garrisons  at  Volksrust,  Paardekop, 
Standerton,  Greylingstadt,  and  Vlakfontein, 
while  Hart  held  Heidelberg  and  the  line  back  to 
Johannesburg.  Lord  Roberts  had,  in  an  official 
telegram  a  few  days  before,  announced  his  plan 
of  forming  this  cordon  near  the  Transvaal  border, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  Boers  north  of  the  line 
from  communicating  with  and  reinforcing  their 
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at  Greylingstadt  a  battalion  and  a  half  of  infantrv 
and  the  two  5-inch  guns,  marched  with  the  rest 
of  the  force  to  Vlakfontein,  twenty  miles  east  of 
Heidelberg.  The  countrj^  through  which  the 
line  of  march  lay  was  hilly,  and  at  one  point  the 
column  was  fired  on  by  parties  of  Boers,  who, 
however,  succeeded  only  in  killing  one  horse. 
General  Hart  was  reported  to  be,  with  part  of 
the  Heidelberg  force,  about  half  way  between 
that  place  and  Vlakfontein,  engaged  in  repairing 
the  broken  railway  bridge  over  the  Suiker 
Boschrand  River.  One  of  Clery's  officers  rode 
over  to  Hart's  headquarters,  and  returned  with 
the   general    to    Clery's   camp    at    Vlakfontein, 


allies  who  were  still  in  arms  in  the  Free  State. 
The  railway  west  of  Standerton  had  been  very 
little  damaged,  and  parties  of  engineers  were  at 
once  set  to  work  to  repair  it.  The  only  large 
body  of  Boers  known  to  be  near  the  line  was  the 
force  which  had  tired  upon  Clery's  column  as  it 
marched  through  the  hills  to  Vlakfontein  Station. 
On  July  5th,  the  day  after  the  occupation  of 
Vlakfontein,  a  squadron  of  Strathcona's  Horse 
which  was  patrolling  in  this  direction  was 
attacked  by  the  Boers  in  force,  but  was  rescued 
by  Thornejxroft's  Mounted  Infantry  and  a 
battery  of  artillery,  after  losing  si.x  men  taken 
prisoners. 
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Next  day  General  Biiller  would  have  to  pass 
by  the  dangerous  spot,  on  his  way  up  to  Pretoria 
to  confer  «ith  Lord  Roberts.  A  large  convoy 
for  Clcry's  advanced  garrison  was  also  marching 


because  the  Boers  had  no  idea  that  he  was  upon 
the  road.  Bui  the  convoy  whicli  followed  him 
did  not  get  through  without  a  liyht. 

The   enemy    opened    lire   upon    it    from    thc 
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up  from  Standerton.  To  keep  the  Boers  in 
check,  a  large  force  of  all  arms  was  w^atching  the 
defile  and  its  approaches  throughout  the  day. 
General  Buller  and  his  escort  passed  up  to 
Greylingstadt  without  being  attacked,  possibly 


heights  to  the  north  of  the  road  with  a  long- 
ranging  field-piece.  Their  shells  were  missing 
the  large  target  at  which  they  were  directed, 
but  if  the  enemy  were  left  undisturbed  they 
might    improve    their     practice.      Two    Royal 
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Artillery  guns  were  therefore  sent  out  to  silence 
the  Boers.  As  soon  as  our  guns  were  in  action, 
the  enemy  brought  up  a  pom-pom  to  help  their 
field-piece.  After  a  duel  that  lasted  about  half- 
an-hour  both  the  Boer  guns  were  silenced.  Our 
gunners  had  only  one  man  killed  and  another 
wounded.  When  the  convoy  had  passed,  and 
the  covering  force  began  to  withdraw,  the  Boers 
again  brought  their  guns  into  action,  but  were 
held  in  check  by  four  of  our  pieces. 

General  Buller,  having  thus  established  the 
cordon  of  posts  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
prevent  further  co-operation  between  the  Boer 
forces  north  and  south  of  the  Vaal,  travelled  on 
by  Heidelberg  and  Johannesburg  to  Pretoria, 
where  he  spent  a  couple  of  daj-s  with  Lord 
Roberts,  arranging  for  further  co-operation  with 
him  against  the  Boers  in  the  East  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  general  plan  adopted  was  that  Buller 
should  repair  and  hold  the  railway  from  Natal 


to  Johannesburg  as  a  second  line  of  suppl}-  for 
the  main  army,  and  that  he  should  move  for- 
ward with  a  strong  column  across  the  veldt 
by  Ernielo,  striking  the  Komati  Poort  Railway 
near  Belfast,  while  Roberts  with  the  main  army 
moved  on  the  same  point  eastwards  along  the 
line  of  the  railway,  driving  the  Boers  from 
Middelburg  as  a  preliminary  operation.  The 
combined  force  would  then  attack  the  Boer 
strongholds  in  the  Ljdenburg  Hills,  and  seize 
Komati  Poort  so  as  to  cut  them  from  their  base 
of  supplies  from  over-sea  at  Lauren^o  Marques. 

But  much  else  had  to  be  done  before  these 
combined  operations  could  be  executed.  It 
was,  however,  encouraging  to  see  that  although 
the  enem3^'s  resistance  was  still  ablaze  in  the 
Free  State,  the  eastern  and  western  forces,  fi"om 
Natal  and  from  the  Bechuanaland  Border,  had 
got  in  touch  with  the  central  main  army  within 
a  month  of  the  occupation  of  Pretoria. 
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OPERATIONS   AGAINST    DE    WET    IN    THE    FREE   STATE— THE    CAPTURE   OF   BETHLEHEM. 


LORD  ROBERTS  had  decided  that,  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  further 
operations  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Boer 
force  which  was  threatening  his  com- 
munications in  the  Free  State  (now  officially 
known  as  the  Orange  River  Colony)  must  be 
dealt  with  and  destroyed  or  captured.  After 
the  failure  of  his  raids  on  the  railway  in  the 
last  week  of  June,  De  Wet,  finding  the  line  too 
strongly  guarded,  had  withdrawn  to  the  east- 
ward, hovering  round  Lindley,  where  Paget 
was  now  in  command.  All  the  country,  from 
the  mountain  border  of  Basutoland  northwards 
to  Frankfort  and  Vrede,  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  burghers.  They  watched  the  passes 
leading  into  Natal  through  the  Drakensberg, 
and  some  of  their  bands  had  even  shown 
themselves  below  Van  Reenen's  Pass  on  the 
Upper  Tugela.  Besides  De  Wet's  force,  some 
5,000  men,  with  eight  or  ten  guns,  under  the 
command  of  Olivier  and  Prinsloo,  held  the 
wild  country  along  the  Basuto  border  and  the 
outlying  mass  of  hills  around  Bethlehem. 
President  Steyn  was  with  this  little  army  of 
Free  Staters,  and  was  the  chief  organiser  of  their 
steadfast  resistance  to  the  invaders  of  the 
Republic. 

For  weeks  Sir  Leslie  Rundle  and  the  8th 
Division,  with  headquarters  at  Hammonia,  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  held  a  long  line  of  posts 
from  Wepener  and  Ficksburg  north-Avestwards 
towards  Winburg,  barring  any  attempt  of  the 
Free  Staters  to  break  out  into  the  region  about 
Dewetsdorp  and  Thaba  'Nchu,  the  scenes  of 
their  formidable  raid  in  the  month  of  April. 
The  right  of  Rundlc's  line  was  held  by  Brabant's 
Colonial  Division  near  Ficksburg.  General 
Clements  was  on  his  left  at  Senekal  with 
a  British  infantry  brigade  (the  Royal  Irish, 
the  Worcesters,  the  Bedfords,  and  the  Wilt- 
shires),  eight  guns,  and  some  Yeomanry  and 
Mounted  Infantry. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  strong  reinforce- 
ments began  to  converge  from  the  northwards, 
so  as  to  form  with  the  troops  already  enumerated 
a  great  semicircle  of  moving   columns.       One 


half  of  the  crescent,  with  its  right  at  Ficksburg, 
was  formed  by  Brabant,  Rundle,  and  Clements  ; 
the  other  half  swept  round  first  to  the  north- 
eastward and  gradually  moved  south,  extend- 
ing to  the  eastward;  so  that  finall\-,  if  its 
progress  were  not  stopped,  the  eastern  horn 
would  close  in  between  the  Boer  right  and  the 
Drakensberg,  and  Steyn  and  De  Wet,  Prinsloo 
and  Olivier  would  be  pinned  against  the  Basuto 
mountains,  with  the  great  hills  held  by  hostile 
natives  in  their  rear,  and  British  cannon  and  rifles 
closing  every  defile  in  their  front  and  on  their 
flanks. 

The  left  (and  at  first  the  moving)  horn  of  the 
crescent  was  formed  by  a  brigade  under  Paget, 
which  occupied  Lindley  ;  the  Highlanders  under 
MacDonald,  who  moved  from  Heilbron  ;  and  a 
third  column  formed  from  Ian  Hamilton's  hard- 
working division,  despatched  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Johannesburg.  Hamilton  had  to 
temporarily  resign  the  command  of  the  troops 
who  had  so  often  followed  him  to  victory.  He 
had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  at  Heidelberg, 
and  had  broken  his  collar-bone.  While  he  was 
recovering,  the  command  was  entrusted  to 
General  Sir  Archibald  Hunter. 

The  force  with  which  Hunter  moved  south- 
ward from  the  Transvaal  was  largely  composed 
of  mounted  men.  He  had  with  him  the  2nd 
and  3rd  Brigades  of  Mounted  Infantry, 
Kitchener's  Horse,  and  the  composite  regiment 
of  British  cavalry  and  Colonial  irregulars  that 
had  done  such  good  service  in  Natal.  At 
Heilbron  he  picked  up  and  added  to  his  com- 
mand Lovat's  Scouts  and  three  battalions  of 
the  Highland  Brigade,  under  his  old  comrade  of 
the  Soudan,  Hector  MacDonald,  the  Argyll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders  being  left  behind  to 
garrison  the  town.  From  Heilbron  he  moved 
eastwards  to  Frankfort  on  the  road  to  Vrede, 
from  which  President  Steyn  had  lately  trans- 
ferred his  capital  to  Bethlehem.  Frankfort 
was  occupied  on  July  4th.  From  that  town 
a  waggon-track  led  nearly  due  south  to 
Bethlehem. 

At  the  same  time  General  Clements's  column 
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had  moved  up  from  Senekal  to  gain  touch  with 
General  Paget's  force  at  Lindle}',  and  co-operate 
with  him  in  an  advance  upon  Bethlehem 
from  the  westward.  Paget  had  been  harassed 
by  De  Wet  as  he  moved  across  the  veldt  from 
the  railway  line  to  Lindley.  It  was  during  these 
operations  that  the  C.I.V.  battery  first  came 
into  action,  and  as  a  special  interest  attaches  to 
the  experiment  of  using  volunteer  artillery  with 
a  field  battery  we  may  take  note  of  their 
experiences  before  describing  Clements's  march 
to  Lindley,  and  his  advance  with  Paget  on 
Bethlehem.  A  gunner  of  the  C.I.V.  gives  this 
graphic  account  of  the  fighting  that  cleared  the 
way  to  Lindley  on  June  2bth  and  27th.  De 
Wet,  with  several  guns,  some  of  them  captured 
British  cannon,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position 
at  the  crossing  of  a  drift  over  a  small  river  : — ■ 
"  Our  scouts  were  driven  back  by  heavy  volleys, 
and  in  an  instant  off  went  the  Bushmen  in  front, 
the  Buffs  broke  into  long  wavy  lines  on  each 
flank,  and  off  we  went  at  a  smart  trot  to  the 
head  of  the  convo)',  which  had  halted.  They 
had  chosen  a  good  place  to  stop  us — a  steep  drift 
in  front,  and  a  big  kopje,  full  of  their  men,  flank- 
ing the  road.  Alread)-  two  wounded  Bushmen 
had  been  carried  past,  and  we  saw  lying  by  the 
side  of  the  road  three  Boers,  whose  fighting  days 
were  done.  We  felt  nothing  until  the  drift  was 
crossed,  but  once  we  were  out  in  the  open  I  saw 
the  grass  and  sand  spitting  up  all  round  us,  and 
it  seemed  a  miracle  that  no  one  was  hit,  e.Kcept 
one  gunner,  with  a  slight  flesh  wound,  and  a 
driver,  who  had  his  whip  broken,  besides  three 
horses  hurt  very  slightly.  Once  we  came  into 
action  the  fire  nearly  ceased,  and  we  began  to 
'  scent  sprinkle  '  the  kopje,  and  cover  the  Buffs, 
who  were  creeping  up  like  wildfire.  It  was  all 
over  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  clumsv 
convoy  dragging  along  again,  with  the  Aus- 
tralians miles  in  front,  giving  the  Boers  no  rest  ; 
in  the  afternoon  we  fired  a  few  shots,  but  nothing 
more  was  done,  we  getting  into  bivouac  about 
ten  o'clock,  rather  hungry  and  tired,  but  very 
pleased  with  ourselves.  The  Buffs  were  very 
complimentary  at  the  way  we  had  covered  their 
advance,  as  very  few  were  hurt,  none  killed. 
The  next  da}',  Wednesda\',  it  was  a  running 
fight  all  day  long  ;  De  Wet  brought  up  his  guns, 
and  fought  us  all  the  way  into  Lindley.  The 
battery  led  the  van  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  formed  part  of  the  rearguard,  so  there 
was  plenty  to  do.  We  think  that  one  of  our  shells 
knocked  over  one  of  his  15 -pounders,  as  several 
men  with  glasses  saw  some  big  thing  fly  up,  and 


that  gun  did  not  come  into  action  again  that 
day.  They  first  shelled  the  battery,  but  found 
the  reception  too  warm  for  them,  so  thej- 
dragged  round,  and  tried  to  put  shells  into  the 
convoy,  the  traction  engines  in  particular.  A 
shell  bursting  near  you— one  fell  about  twelve 
feet  from  where  I  was  sitting — simply  appals  you 
at  first  with  its  ear-splitting  roar,  but  when  you 
glance  round  and  see  nobody  a  penny  the  worse, 
the  novelty  soon  wears  off,  and  familiarity  breeds 
contempt.  At  the  end  of  the  afternoon  the 
Boers  worked  round  to  our  rear,  and  when 
Lindley  appeared  in  sight  they  closed  right  in 
and  we  were  sent  to  the  rear.  Here  was  the 
hottest  time  we  had  yet,  for  their  riflemen  kept 
getting  close  up,  and  we  had  to  wait  to  cover 
our  splendid  Australians,  who  are  such  good 
shots  and  riders.  But  when  we  came  to  limber 
up,  the  bullets  were  whistling  round  our  heads 
like  fun,  and  the  way  we  made  our  horses  move 
once  we  got  them  limbered  up  was  a  sight  to 
see.  Their  shell-fire  was  very  wild — I  think 
they  just  blazed  away  anyhow,  knowing  that 
nothing  could  stop  the  convoy  now- — but  their 
skirmishers  were  very  daring,  evidently  trying 
to  disable  one  of  our  guns  ;  but  luck  was  on  our 
side.  At  last,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  convoy 
was  past  their  outpost  lines,  every  one  in  high 
good  humour  with  himself  and  things  in 
general."  All  through  the  march  the  battery 
had  done  well,  and  it  did  good  service  till  it  was 
sent  home  with  the  rest  of  the  C.I.V.  in  the 
autumn. 

The  force  concentrated  by  Paget  at  Lindley 
was  made  up  of  three  regular  infantry  battalions, 
the  Buffs,  the  Munsters,  and  the  King's  Own 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry  ;  two  militia  bat- 
talions, the  Scottish  Rifles  and  the  South 
Staffords  ;  the  38th  Battery  R.F.A.,  and  the 
C.I.V.  battery  of  12^-pounder  Elswick  quick- 
firers  ;  the  Scottish  Yeomanry,  the  14th  and 
15th  Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  the  Australian 
Bushmen. 

General  Clements  had  been  ordered  to  move 
up  from  Senekal  with  his  four  regular  infantry 
battalions,  his  mounted  troops  and  his  eight 
guns  (the  8th  R.F.A.  and  two  5-inch  guns). 
He  had  in  all  about  1,000  Mounted  Infantry 
and  Yeomanry  with  him,  but  the  mobility  of  the 
force  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  necessity 
of  taking  with  it  a  huge  waggon  convoy  of 
supplies.  The  column  was  operating  far  from 
the  railway,  and  in  a  country  which  had  been 
to  a  great  extent  cleared  of  supplies  by  the 
successive  passage   of  Boer   and   British    forces 
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through  it.  To  reduce  the  transport,  tents  were 
discarded,  and  the  men  slept  under  the  sky  even 
in  the  cold  and  stormy  nights  ot  the  South 
African  winter.  But  even  without  waggons  for 
tents,  the  convoy  stretched  for  miles.  In  con- 
nection with  this  want  of  tents  a  curious  story 
of  the  vagaries  of  red  tape  may  be  noted,  on  the 
authority  of  a  correspondent  of  the  Times. 
'•  Payment  of  '  field  allowance  '  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  one  regiment,"  he  wrote,  "  has  not 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Pay  Office,  on  the 
ground  that  the  paymaster  is  credibly  informed 
that  the  regiment  is  not  '  under  canvas.'  The 
brilliant  financial  genius  responsible  for  this  new 
reading  of  the  regulations  should  yet  go  far, 
one  would  think." 

It  was  on  June  28th  that  Clements's  column 
marched  out  of  Senekal  by  the  Lindley  road.  His 
advance  was  slow,  for  the  country  was  difficult, 
and  the  speed  (or  want  of  speed)  of  the  waggon 
train  fi.xed  that  of  the  column.  On  both  flanks 
and  in  front  the  movement  was  protected  by 
a  screen  of  Yeomanry  and  Mounted  Infantry 
under  Colonels  Grenfell  and  Ridley.  Parties  ot 
Boers  showed  themselves  frequently,  and 
harassed  the  movement.  The  first  skirmish 
took  place  within  three  miles  of  Senekal,  and 
before  the  whole  of  the  convoy  had  yet 
moved  off. 

First  of  all  the  Boers  showed  themselves  in 
scattered  parties  in  front  and  on  the  left  flank. 
They  were  attacked  by  Ridley's  mounted  men, 
and  fell  back  after  exchanging  a  few  rifle  shots. 
A  mile  further  on  they  appeared  in  greater 
force,  this  time  on  the  right  fiank.  As  Grenfell 
brought  up  his  horsemen  to  attack  them  they 
showed  a  bold  front,  and  held  their  own  until 
the  Sth  Battery  R.F".A.  galloped  up  and 
shelled  them.  Then  the  column  moved  on 
slowly  for  another  mile,  and  a  halt  was  called, 
for  away  to  the  left  front  the  deep  reports  of 
hostile  guns  came  booming  over  the  rock)'  veldt. 
Ridley's  advance  had  been  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  the  enemy,  in  greater  force  than  ever, 
opening  fire  with  rifles,  field-guns  and  pom- 
poms. The  enemy  held  a  strong  position  and 
■was  full  of  fight.  The  Sth  Battery  and  a 
Hotchkiss  gun  were  sent  to  Ridley's  assistance, 
but  failed  to  silence  the  enemy's  cannon.  The 
Boers  were  using  smokeless  powder,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  position  of 
their  artillery.  Clements  brought  up  his  two 
5-inch  guns,  dragged  by  long  teams  of  oxen, 
and  shelled  the  Boers  with  lyddite,  but  they 
held  their  ground  doggedly.     If  now  and  then 


their   guns  were   silent,    it    was  only  for  a  few 
minutes  while  they  changed  position. 

While  the  battle  was  thus  proceeding  on  the 
left  of  the  road  the  Boers  again  showed  them- 
selves in  force  on  the  right.  This  time  they 
brought  a  Krupp  gun  with  them,  but  it  was 
speedily  silenced  by  two  guns  of  the  Sth  Battery 
which  hurried  across  from  the  other  flank. 
But  although  their  Krupp  was  out  of  action  the 
Boers  kept  up  a  hot  rifle  fire,  and  at  times  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  trying  to  come  to  close 
quarters.  When  the  sun  set  neither  side  had 
gained  any  ground.  The  troops  bivouacked 
where  they  stood,  and  Clements  issued  orders 
for  a  general  attack  on  the  enemy's  position  at 
dawn  on  the  29th.  But  when  the  troops 
advanced  in  the  grey  light  of  the  early  morning 
it  was  found  that  the  Boers  had  retreated  under 
cover  of  the  darkness.  Christian  De  Wet  is 
said  to  have  been  in  command.  As  soon  as  he 
had  seen  the  last  of  Paget's  detachments  into 
Lindley  he  had  got  word  of  a  probable  move- 
ment from  Senekal  and  he  had  swept  round  to 
the  south  to  watch  Clements  and  harass  his 
coming  movement.  He  had  good  right  to  be 
satisfied  .vith  his  first  day's  work.  He  had 
fought  and  delayed  Clements's  march,  and  the 
result  was  that  at  sunset  the  head  of  the  British 
column  was  only  five  miles  from  Senekal,  and  a 
great  part  of  its  train  of  waggons  was  still 
parked  in  rows  to  the  north  of  the  town. 

Better  progress  was  made  on  the  29th,  though 
the  enemy  were  still  persistently  harassing  the 
advance.  At  the  crossing  of  the  Zand  River 
(not  the  river  of  the  same  name  that  runs  under 
the  railway  at  Virginia  Siding,  but  a  smaller 
stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Koorn  Spruit)  the 
Boers  attempted  a  stand.  Earlier  in  the  day 
they  had  always  retired  at  once  on  their  flanks 
being  threatened  by  the  British  mounted  troops. 
At  the  river  crossing  they  were  able  to  watch 
certain  fairly  well  defined  points  on  both  flanks, 
and  they  made  for  awhile  a  stubborn  resistance 
to  Clements's  advanced  guard.  About  200 
mounted  Boers  set  fire  to  the  grass  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  and  then  galloped  back  to  the 
drift,  crossed  it,  and  lined  the  north  bank.  The 
wind  sent  volumes  of  dense  smoke  from  the 
burning  grass  driving  towards  the  British 
advance,  and  made  it  most  difficult  for  the 
attacking  force  to  see  what  was  opposed  to 
them.  Supported  by  a  battery,  the  Worcester- 
shire Regiment  was  sent  forward  to  force  the 
crossing,  and  at  the  same  time  Grenfell's 
mounted   infantry  made  a  wide   sweep  to  the 
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eastward  and  crossed  the  stream  higher  up. 
Before  the  frontal  attack  and  the  threat  against 
their  line  of  retreat  the  Boers  gave  way,  but 
tliey  fell  back  fighting,  finding  good  cover  in  a 
number  of  watercourses  rumiing  down  to  the 
river.  There  were  a  good  many  casualties  on 
the  British  side,  and  INIajor  Beatson,  of  the  staff, 
was  among  the  wounded.  After  crossing  the 
river  there  was  a  false  alarm  that  the  Boers  were 
coming  on  in  force,  and  some  of  the  guns 
opened  on  what  was  taken  to  be  a  body  of  the 
enemy  galloping  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  They 
proved  to  be  a  herd  of  deer,  and  so  far  as  could 


were  driven  back,  but  they  carried  off  with  them 
as  prisoners  two  of  our  officers. 

On  July  3rd,  a  dark  rainy  day,  Paget,  leaving 
one  battalion  to  hold  Lindley,  began  his  march 
eastwards  on  Bethlehem.  Clements  moved  on 
a  parallel  road  about  si,K  miles  to  the  south  of 
his  line  of  advance,  the  two  columns  being  kept 
in  touch  by  their  mounted  men.  The  day  saw 
some  hard  fighting,  for  the  extremely  mobile 
force  that  De  Wet  had  used  to  delay  the  British 
concentration  near  Lindley  was  now  transferred 
to  the  tracks  leading  to  Bethlehem  and  used  to 
harass   the   march   of  the   advancing    columns. 
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be  ascertained  the  shelling  had  done  them  no 
harm. 

Ne.Kt  day,  the  last  day  of  June,  the  march 
■was  continued  to  Kruisfontein  Farm,  six  miles 
from  General  Paget's  headquarters  at  Lindley. 
The  Middlesex  and  the  Staffordshire  Yeomanry, 
■who  led  the  advance,  had  almost  continual 
skirmishing  with  the  Boers,  who  were  steadily 
retiring  before  them.  The  last  shots  were  fired 
close  to  the  farm  where  the  column  halted  at 
the  end  of  its  day's  march. 

Generals  Clements  and  Paget  were  now  in 
touch.  On  July  ist  the  two  columns  were  able 
to  co-operate  against  the  eneni)-.  Reconnoitring 
parties  of  the  Yeomanrj-  pushed  out  to  the  east 
■of  Lindley  encountered  the  Boers  in  some  force. 
'Guns  and  mounted  men  were  sent  out  by  both 
Columns  to  support  the  Yeomanry,  and  the  Boers 
a  a 


The  movement  had  hardly  begun  on  July  2nd 
when  parties  of  the  enemy's  horsemen  showed 
themselves  on  the  high  ground  in  front  of  both 
Paget  and  Clements.  They  fell  back  as  our 
mounted  troops  advanced,  galloping  off  from 
one  ridge  to  another  as  soon  as  the  mounted 
troops  on  our  side  were  ready  to  close  on  them. 
The  Boers  were  mounted  on  horses  that  seemed 
as  untiring  as  their  riders.  Eight  months  of 
war  had  made  them  veterans,  and  the  coolness 
with  which  they  kept  touch  with  superior 
numbers  of  our  mounted  troops,  and  fell  back 
skirmishing  from  ridge  to  ridge,  excited  the 
admiration  of  our  own  officers. 

At  first  it  seemed  that  the  enemy  were  only 
riflemen,  and  that  they  were  making  a  mere 
show  of  resistance,  but  at  last  they  showed  a 
bolder  front  ;  and  when  the  mounted  troops  of 
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the  advanced  guards  pushed  forward  expecting 
tlicm  again  to  give  way.  De  Wet's  artillery 
opened  tire  from  the  broken  ridges  in  front,  and 
the  advance  was  brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  British  artillery  came  into  action  against 
the  Boer  guns,  and  soon  there  was  a  battle  in 
progress  along  a  front  of  several  miles,  Paget 
being  engaged  on  the  left  and  Clements  on  the 
right.  The  lighting  was  hardest  on  the  left. 
Four  of  the  guns  of  the  38th  Batter>'  R.F.A., 
which  were  in  action  on  that  side,  narrowly 
escaped  capture.  Amid  the  driving  rain  it  was 
not  easy  to  fix  precisely  the  position  of  the 
enemy's  guns.  The  battery  was  bombarding  a 
hill-top  where  the  flash  of  a-  gun  using  smokeless 
powder  showed  now  and  again  among  the  rocks. 
Further  to  the  right  the  C.I.V.  battery  was 
practising  at  an  even  less  satisfactory  target. 
"  We  fired  just  to  encourage  the  infantry," 
wrote  one  of  the  volunteer  gunners.  In  front 
of  the  3><th  Battery  the  ground  fell  away  to  a 
stretch  of  high-growing  mealies  with  a  deep 
watercourse  beyond.  This  good  cover  ought  to 
have  been  watched  by  the  escort  of  the  guns, 
but  this  precaution  appears  to  have  been  neg- 
lected. It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  Boers 
were  not  in  an  aggressive  mood.  Suddenly  out 
of  the  mealy  fields  in  front  of  the  38th  Battery 
there  came  a  heavy  burst  of  rifle  firing  at  close 
range.  A  couple  of  hundred  Boers  had  made 
their  way  unseen  along  the  watercourse  and 
crept  forward  through  the  tall -growing  Indian 
corn.  All  the  three  oflficers  with  the  guns  were 
shot  down — Major  Oldfield  and  Captain  Fitz- 
gerald wounded,  Lieutenant  Belcher  killed. 
Half  the  men  fell  with  them,  and  then  the 
Boers  rushed  out  of  the  corn  and  seized  the 
guns.  But  the  Australian  Bushmen  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  with  rapid  rifle  fire  saved  the 
battery,  driving  back  the  Boers  with  a  good 
deal  of  loss.  The  enemy  carried  off  with  them 
a  tangent  sight  and  handspike  as  trophies. 
With  the  help  of  the  C.I.\'.  battery  teams  the 
guns  were  then  moved  back  to  a  safer  position. 

On  the  right,  Clements,  after  a  prolonged 
artillery  duel,  drove  in  the  Boer  left  by  a 
Hanking  movement  of  his  mounted  men.  When 
the  sun  set  the  enemy  were  still  holding  most  of 
the  position. 

Clements  had  gained  some  ground,  and  was 
thus  better  able  than  Paget  to  deliver  an  attack 
that  would  clear  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  During 
the  3rd  only  his  guns  and  mounted  troops  had 
been  engaged.  His  infantry  was  guarding  the 
huge   convoy   that    accompanied    the    column. 


On  the  morning  of  the  4th  he  employed  two 
of  his  infantry  battalions — the  Wiltshire  and 
Worcestershire  Regiments — in  a  wide  turning 
Tuovement  round  De  Wet's  left.  As  soon  as  it 
began  to  develop,  the  Boers  abandoned  their 
position  and  fell  back  towards  Bethlehem,  offer- 
ing hardh"  any  resistance.  They  had  made  tire 
stubborn  stand  of  the  previous  day  in  order  to- 
get  away  the  enormous  convoys  of  supplies 
which  the}'  had  collected.  Those  who  saw  the 
movement  from  the  enemy's  side  say  that  lines 
of  heavy  ox-waggons  and  light  Cape  carts 
stretched  for  miles  along  the  roads  to  Beth- 
lehem. Some  of  them  unloaded  in  the  little 
town,  but  the  bulk  of  them  passed  through  it 
and  went  to  increase  the  stores  that  were  being 
collected  in  the  Boer  mountain  strongholds, 
along  the  northern  frontier  of  Basutoland. 

The  Boer  retirement  of  the  morning  of  July 
4th  had  cleared  the  way  for  both  columns.  A 
short  march  that  day  brought  them  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Boer  positions  covering 
Bethlehem.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  Paget 
camped  about  a  mile  nearer  the  enemy  than 
Clements,  and  thus  was  the  first  to  come  into- 
action  on  the  morning  of  Julv  5th.  The  fighting 
of  that  day  was  only  a  long-range  artillerj-  duel 
and  some  skirmishing  between  the  mounted; 
patrols.  Paget  carefully  reconnoitred  the  enemy's, 
position,  and  Clements  moved  round  to  his  left, 
the  position  which  the  two  columns  occupied 
during  the  advance  from  Lindley  being  thus- 
reversed.  The  rear  attack  began  at  dawn  om 
July  6th. 

The  town  of  Bethlehem  stands  in  a  gap  in  t he- 
hills  at  the  point  where  the  roads  from  Senekal 
and  Lindley  meet.  They  enter  it  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town,  and  on  the  east  side  the  road 
to  Harrismith  runs  out  through  a  nek  in  the 
hills.  West  of  the  town,  between  the  two  roads, 
a  rocky  plateau  rises.  The  hills  behind  it  are  a 
succession  of  ridges  with  long  spurs  jutting  out 
into  the  plain  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
Lindley  and  Senekal  roads.  The  ridge  behin.-l 
the  town,  or  east  of  it,  and  north  of  the  Harri- 
smith road,  rises  gradually  from  the  banks  of  a 
little  river,  and  then  ends  abruptly  in  almo^t 
sheer  cliffs,  looking  down  on  Bethlehem  and  the 
nek  over  which  the  Harrismith  road  runs.  On 
the  south  side  of  this  road  the  hill  rises  again 
into  almost  sheer  cliffs,  and  then  runs  up  to  a 
lofty  conical  summit  known  as  Wolhuters  Kop. 
The  cliffs  and  ridges  behind  the  town  afforded 
splendid  positions  for  riflemen  and  artillery,  and 
the   heights    had    been    entrenched    in    sevenil 
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places.  Gun  positions  had  also  been  prepared 
on  the  spurs  north  and  south  of  the  town,  from 
which  a  cross-fire  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
any  attack  coming  from  the  westward.  The 
rocky  plateau  in  front  of  the  place  had  been 
occupied,  and  trenches  had  been  dug  to  the 
south-west  of  the  town,  connecting  this  outU'ing 
lieight  with  the  ridges  that  formed  the  main 
position,  and  sweeping  with  their  fire  the  long 
hollow  bv  which  the  Senekal  road  comes  into 
Bethlehem.  The  front  of  the  position  between 
the  projecting  spurs  was  about  si.K  miles.  The 
force  with  which  the  enemy  held  the  heights 
was  estimated  at  between  five  and  si.\  thousand 
men  with  twenty-one  guns,  under  the  command 
of  Christian  De  Wet,  who  was  said  to  be 
accompanied  by  President  Stej-n.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  estimate. 
Many  think  that  the  Boers  had  at  most  4,000 
men  in  action.  The  attacking  force  under  Paget 
and  Clements  was  about  10,000  strong  with 
eighteen  guns,  including  two  heavy  5-inch  guns 
belonging  to  the  siege  train. 

The  general  plan  of  attack  was  to  use  the 
mounted  troops  to  clear  the  projecting  spurs  on 
both  flanks,  and  to  direct  the  main  advance 
against  the  rock}-  plateau  in  front  of  the  town, 
the  capture  of  which  would  make  Bethlehem 
itself  untenable,  and  would  afford  a  good  artillery 
position  for  continuing  the  attack  against  the 
ridges  behind  the  place.  General  Clements,  as 
the  senior  officer,  took  command  of  the  united 
forces. 

The  first  shots  were  fired  by  the  Boers,  one  of 
their  long-range  Creusots  throwing  several  shells 
into  Paget's  camp  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose. 
Paget  had  sent  off  nearly  all  his  mounted  men, 
cavalry.  Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  Australians,  to 
attempt  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  long  spur  to  his 
right,  supporting  them  with  the  long-range  fire 
of  some  of  his  guns.  They  gained  an  outlying 
ridge  after  some  sharp  fighting,  but  their  attempt 
to  turn  the  enemy's  flank  was  baflBed  b\- De  Wet 
extending  his  left  further  and  further  in  the  hills 
to  the  south  of  Wolhuters  Kop.  Colonel 
Grenfell,  who  attacked  the  spur  on  the  other 
flank  with  Clements's  mounted  troops,  had  much 
the  same  experience. 

Meanwhile  the  artillery  was  engaged  in  a  duel 
with  Boer  guns,  two  of  which  were  on  the 
height  in  front  of  the  town,  two  more  on  the 
northern  spur,  one  on  the  southern  spur,  and 
the  rest  here  and  there  on  the  ridges  behind  the 
town.  On  the  British  side  the  two  5-inch  guns 
came  into  action  in  the  centre,  the  jSth  Battery 


R.F.A.  (four  guns)  and  the  C.l.V.  Battery  on  the 
right,  and  the  8th  Battery  R.F.A.  on  the  left. 
The  Boer  guns  were  again  difficult  to  localise, 
and  when  the  place  and  range  of  one  of  them 
was  found,  it  would  be  silent  for  a  short  time 
and  then  open  from  a  new  position  to  which  it 
had  been  rapidly  transferred.  The  field  guns  on 
the  British  side  had  also  to  change  their  ground 
occasionally  as  the  more  powerful  Creusots  on 
the  hills  in  front  got  their  range.  The  only 
weapons  on  our  side  that  could  effectively  reply 
to  these  formidable  pieces  of  artillery  were  the 
two  5-inch  guns.  They  had  been  got  up  to  a 
good  position  on  the  western  prolongation  of 
the  hill  in  front  of  the  town.  From  this  central 
spot  they  sent  their  long-ranging  lyddite  shells, 
now  here,  now  there,  into  the  enemy's  lines. 
The  Times  correspondent  tells  how  the.  officers 
commanding  the  other  batteries  would  appeal  to 
them  for  help  when  they  found  themselves  hard 
pressed.  ''  Urgent  messages,"  he  says,  "  would 
arrive,  addressed  '  CO.*  big  guns,'  complaining 
of  the  harassing  attentions  of  a  particular  Boer 
gun  and  begging  relief  Lending  a  willing  ear, 
the  complaisant  CO.  would  have  the  cumber- 
some guns  turned  in  the  desired  direction, 
with,  as  a  general  rule,  the  desired  effect,  tem- 
porarily at  least.  Several  of  the  Boer  guns  were 
changed  a  dozen  times  at  least  during  the  day 
to  avoid  the  lyddite  guns,  but  the  new  localities 
were  generally  verj'  speedily  found.  On  the 
top  of  Wolhuters  Kop  could  be  seen  groups  ot 
spectators,  whom  we  imagined  to  be  the  Boer 
leaders,  and  an  entreaty  to  the  all-powerful 
'  CO.  big  guns '  to  place  a  shell  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood was  gratified  with  a  magnificent  shot 
right  on  the  summit,  7,000  yards  oflF,  which 
caused  that  place  of  vantage  for  sight-seers 
to  be  nearly  deserted  for  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon.'' 

While  this  exchange  ot  artillery  fire  was  in 
progress  without  much  definite  result,  the  in- 
fantry were  moved  up  to  the  positions  from 
which  they  were  to  advance  to  the  attack  at 
dawn  next  day.  The  Royal  Irish  Regiment  was 
in  the  place  of  honour  in  the  centre.  The 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry  and.  the  Munster 
Fusiliers  supported  them  on  the  right,  the 
Wiltshire  and  Worcestershire  Regiments  on  the 
left.  The  Munsters  drove  in  a  party  of  Boers 
on  the  right  with  a  dashing  bayonet  charge. 
The  troops  bivouacked  in  battle  array.  The 
artillery  fire  ceased  with  the  early  sunset,  and 
on  both  sides  men  waited  for  the  light  that  was 
*  Commandine  Officer. 
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to  sec  the  real  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
Bethlehem  and  the  rocky  ridges  that  looked 
down  upon  it. 

As  the  sun  rose,  artillery  and  rilie  fire  K'jj.ui 
all  along  the  British  line.  Clenients's  first  efl'ort 
was  directed  to  the  clearing  of  the  rocky  height 
in  front  of  Bethlehem,  of  which  he  already  held 
the  western  end.  At  its  eastern  end,  sheltered 
in  trenches  and  among  the  rocks,  was  a  Boer 
force  with  two  guns.  Behind  them  the  hill 
dropped  in  an  enormous  precipitous  slope  to  a 
deep  hollow  between  the  hill  and  the  town  of 
Bethlehem.  The  Royal  Irish  Regiment,  which 
held  the  west  end  of  the  hill,  was  directed  to 
attack  the  eastern  end  of  it  as  soon  as  the  colonel 
thought  the  moment  was  favourable  for  an 
advance.  On  the  lower  ground  on  the  right  of 
the  hill  were  the  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  their 
volunteer  company  being  on  the  left,  nearest  to 
the  Irish.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hill  the 
Worcestershire  Regiment  was  wailing  to  advance. 
The  Royal  Irish  did  not  wait  long  before  ventur- 
ing to  attack.  In  three  extended  lines  they 
went  steadily  forward  and  cleared  the  hill. 
"  Received  with  a  shower  of  fire,"  says  the  Times 
correspondent,  "  to  which  they  barely  paused  to 
reply,  on  they  went,  down  a  long  slight  depression 
on  the  ridge  and  up  the  swelling  slope,  here  and 
there  men  dropping,  hut  never  stopping  their 
comrades.  The  front  company  had  the  best 
fortune  and  escaped  with  only  about  eight 
casualties,  but  the  second  and  third  lines  suffered 
more  severely,  about  fortj'  wounded,  showing 
that  the  Boers  can  still  on  occasion  shoot  straight. 
On  the  charge  being  perceived,  the  enemy  at 
once  began  removing  their  two  guns,  but  the 
reverse  slope  for  once  was,  favourably  for  us,  a 
steep  rocky  descent.  With  ropes,  one  gun  was 
.safely  manhandled  down  the  cliff,  but  the  second 
overturned,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  Boer 
retreat  was  such  that  they  bolted,  leaving  the  gun 
with  a  broken  wheel.  Finally,  the  gallant  Irish 
reached  the  edge  of  the  hill  to  find  their  prey- 
escaped  them  and  in  flight  200  yards  off.  They 
gave  them  a  few  volleys,  dropping  a  couple 
before  the  fleeing  enemy  reached  the  shelter  of 
the  ne.\t  spur.  Then  three  cheers  followed  by 
three  times  three  when  the  gun  was  found  fifty 
yards  below.  That  ram  avis,  a  dead  Boer, 
unseen  hitherto  by  many  of  the  officers  and 
men,  was  found  in  one  of  the  trenches  on  the 
right.  The  amount  of  annnunition  wasted  by 
the  Boers  was  illustrated  by  the  hundreds  of 
cartridge  cases  in  every  trench.  They  were  of 
all  sorts,  Mausers,  Lee-Metfords,  Martinis,  Steiers, 


Ko.  3  E.\press,  and  the  old-fashioned  paper 
cartridge  for  the  Westley  Richards  falling  block 
had  also  been  used  in  quantity,  judging  by  the 
number  of  cartridge  covers  about." 

The  captured  gun  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
15-pounders  of  the  77th  Battery  R.F.A.  lost  at 
Stormberg  nearly  seven  months  before.  In  the 
limber  bo.\es  were  a  number  of  shells  manu- 
factured by  the  Boers  at  Johannesburg  to  fit  the 
captured  gun.  The  slope  down  which  the  Boers 
had  taken  the  gun  which  got  away  was  very 
steep — ^at  least  45  degrees,  with  here  and  there  a 
perpendicular  drop  of  some  feet.  A  long  rope 
was  attached  to  the  captured  gun,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  enemy  had  lowered  the  guns  by 
hand,  several  men  holding  the  rope,  and  probably 
others  manning  the  wheels.  It  looked  an  almost 
impossible  place  to  get  a  gun  down,  except  with 
plenty  of  time  and  elaborate  preparations.  But 
they  had  got  one  15-pounder  away  safely,  and 
only  lost  the  other  because  a  wheel  broke  in 
dropping  it  over  the  rocks.  The  exploit  helped 
to  explain  the  way  in  which  the  Boers  had  often 
moved  their  guns  about  on  what  a  regular  gunner 
would  regard  as  impossible  ground  for  anything 
but  a  mule-battery. 

In  their  advance  the  Irish  had  extended  so 
far  that  some  of  them  were  well  down  the  slope 
of  the  hill  on  the  right.  On  their  flank  the 
volunteer  company  of  the  Yorkshire  Light  In- 
fantry dashed  forward  along  the  valley  and  drove 
the  Boers  out  of  a  trench  near  the  end  of  it 
along  the  corner  of  the  hill,  capturing  a  prisoner 
and  a  quantity  of  stores.  None  of  the  volunteers 
were  hit  in  this  dashing  charge,  but  four  of  the 
Irish  who  had  joined  them  were  wounded.  From 
the  trench  the  Yorkshire  volunteers  rushed 
forward  towards  the  town.  Their  advance  was 
checked  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  houses,  and 
they  took  cover  in  a  walled  cemetery  a  little  to 
the  south  of  it,  which  they  held  until  Bethlehem 
was  evacuated  by  the  enemy.  It  was  creditable 
work  for  a  volunteer  company  coming  under  fire 
for  the  first  time.  Another  volunteer  company, 
belonging  to  the  Liverpool  Irish,  took  part  in 
the  dashing  charge  with  which  the  Royal  Irish 
Regiment  cleared  the  outlying  ridge. 

The  British  artillery  now  appeared  on  the 
captured  height,  from  which  the  gunners  could 
look  down  into  the  streets  of  Bethlehem  and 
search  with  their  fire  the  hollows  of  the  hills 
behind  it.  The  town  was  quickl}-  abandoned  by 
the  enemy,  and  a  general  advance  of  the  British 
infantry  cleared  the  ridges  to  the  north  and 
south  of  it.      It  was  expected  that  there  would 
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l)f  a  liard  fi},'lit  for  Wolhuters  Kop  and  the 
IicIkIUs  fUit  ot  tlie  town,  but  the  Bot-rs  began  to 
ivtirc,  abandoning  lidge  after  ridge,  and  covering 
their  retreat  «itl)  the  long-range  lire  of  their 
heavy  gims.  Thev  fell  back  through  the  hilly 
.  ountrv  towards  the  Basuto  mountains,  making 
_<>od  their  retreat  through  country  wliere  to 
pursue  an  unhrfiken  enem\-  would  have  been  to 
court  (lisaster. 

The  victorv  of  Clements  had  cost  the  British 


■oidy  about  lOO  casualties.  The  recapture  of 
the  gun  was  especially  satisfactory,  as  the  only 
other  occasions  on  which  guns  had  been  taken 
from  the  Boers  were  at  Elandslaagte  and 
wlien  Cronje  surrendered  at  Paardeberg.  The 
solid  result  of  the  battle  was  that  De  Wet's 
commando  was  forced  back  into  the  hill  countr\- 
of  the  Basuto  border,  where,  on  the  day  after 
the  battle,  he  joined  the  forces  of  Prinsloo  and 
Olivier. 


CKONJE  AND   HIS   WIFE. 
(Photo:  S.  Grant,  St.  Helena.) 
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CHAPTER     XLV. 

RUNDLE   AND   HI'XTEK's   OPERATIONS   AGAINST   PRINSLOO. 


*7'*/'  Y  IIH-E  Clements  and  Paget  were  ad- 
I  I  I  \aneing  from  Lindley  and  driving 
\w\w/l-  the  Boers  from  Bethlehem,  Hunter 
and  MacDonald  were  moving 
^outli  from  Frankfort  so  as  to  come  into  line  on 
the  left  of  the  Bethlehem  force,  and  to  its  right 
kundle  and  Brabant  held  a  long  line  extending 
-uulhwards  to  Ficksburg.  Thus  about  30,000 
British  troops  were  closing  in  upon  the  Boer 
stronghold  on  the  Basuto  border,  where  President 
Sievn  and  De  Wet,  Olivier,  and  Prinsloo  had 
rallied  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  burghers — 
all  that  was  left  of  the  armies  of  the  Free  State. 
The  Boer  stronghold  was  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Caledon  Kiver  and  its  tributaries,  the  Brand 
Water  and  the  Little  Caledon,  which  flow  into 
it  from  the  northward,  the  Caledon  itself  forming 
the  frontier  of  Basutoland.  A  great  crescent  of 
hills,  its  convex  curve  to  the  northwards  towards 
]3eihlehem,  forms  a  rampart  round  the  basin  of 
the  Brand  Water.  The  Biddulphsberg,  where 
Prinsloo  and  Olivier  had  stopped  the  advance  of 
Rundle  at  the  end  of  May,  is  a  spur  of  this 
range  ;  the  little  town  of  Fouriesburg  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  Brand  Water  district,  and  was  the 
lieadquarters  of  the  Boers.  The  valley  of  the 
Upper  Caledt)n  and  its  tributaries  includes  some 
of  the  wildest  country  in  South  Africa.  ''  The 
valley,"  writes  Mr.  Hales,  "  is  about  twenty-eight 
miles  in  length,  and  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
miles  across  its  widest  part.  Properly  speaking, 
it  was  not' a  valley  at  all,  but  a  series  of  valleys 
interspersed  by  great  kopjes,  nearly  all  of  which 
presented    an -almost    impregnable    appearance. 

The  valley  had  a  number  of  outlets,  which  the 
Boers 'fondly  believed  our  people  to  be  un- 
acquainted with.  These  outlets  were  known  as 
'neks,'  aiul; were  without  exception  terribly 
rough  places  for  a  hostile  force  to  attack.  Com- 
mando Nek  was  upon  the  south-east  facing 
towards  Basutoland.  This  was  merely  a  narrow 
pass  running  up  over  a  jagged  kopje,  with  two 
greater  kopjes  on  either  side  of  it.     The  hills  all 

■  mnd  it  were  so  placed  that  a  number  of  good 
m.uksmen,  hidden  in  the  rocks,  could  easily 
iueep  (ifT  thousands  of  an  enemy  who  attempted 


to  take  it  by  storm.  But  that  pass  had  to  be 
taken  before  we  could  claim  to  hold  the  Free 
State  in  the  hollow  of  our  hand.  Slabbert's 
Nek  was  merely  a  huge  gash  in  the  face  of  a 
cliff.  It  was  the  Boers'  causeway  towards  the 
north,  their  highway  to  safety.  Retief's  Nek 
lay  to  the  westward,  and  formed  a  grinning 
death-trap  for  any  general  who  might  try  the 
foolish  hazard  of  a  single-handed  attack.  Naauw- 
poort  Nek,  ugly  and  uninviting,  faced  south-east 
towards  Harrismith.  Golden  Gate,  named  by  a 
satirist,  was  merely  a  narrow  chasm  worn  bv 
wind  and  weather  through  the  girdle  of  moun- 
tains. It  looked  towards  the  east,  and  was  a 
mere  pathwaj'  which  none  but  desperate  soldiers, 
driven  to  their  last  extremity,  would  think  of 
using." 

On  Julv  4lh  Hunter  had  begun  his  march 
from  Frankfort,  in  three  columns,  moving  side 
by  side  on  a  broad  front.  General  Broadwood 
with  his  cavalry  brigade  moved  on  the  right 
flank  and  scouted  well  to  the  front.  General 
Hunter  marched  in  the  centre  with  General 
MacDonald's  Highland  Brigade  and  Colonel 
Ridley's  mounted  infantry.  General  Bruce 
Hamilton  was  on  the  left  with  the  21st  Brigade 
and  Colonel  Bainbridge's  mounted  infantry. 
Hamilton's  brigade  was  temporarily  minus  one 
of  its  battalions,  the  C.I.V.,  which  had  been  sent 
back  to  Heilbron  with  a  long  convoy  of  empty 
waggons,  which  it  was  to  bring  back  laden  with 
supplies. 

The  first  day's  march  was  a  very  short  one,, 
only  eight  miles,  as  many  hours  had  to  be  spent 
in  dragging  the  guns  and  hundreds  of  supply 
waggons  up  and  down  the  steep  slopes  of  a 
difficult  drift  over  the  Wilge  River.  A  small 
body  of  mounted  Boers  watched  the  advance, 
continually  falling  back  before  it,  and  keeping 
at  very  long  rifle  range  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  they  closed  in  and  had  a  skirmish 
with  Roberts's  Horse  and  the  Scottish  Yeomanr\-. 

As  the  three  columns  started  from  their  bivouac 
on  the  morning  of  the  fth,  the  rearguard  was 
lircd  upon  by  some  mounted  Boers,  who  were 
believed  to  be  the  same  men  as  had  attacked  the 
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advance-guard  the  day  before.  They  had  moved 
round  the  halting  place  in  the  night,  and  they 
rode  away  to  the  north-eastward  when  a  couple 
of  pom-poms  were  turned  on  them.  These 
small  parties  of  the  enemy  could  not  inflict  any 
important  loss  upon  the  invaders,  but  their 
presence  was  a  disturbing  feature  of  the  campaign. 
At  a  time  when  it  was  hoped  that  the  enemy's 
resistance  was  breaking  down,  and  when  the 
newspapers  were  describing  the  Boers  as  dis- 
heartened and  tired  of  the  war,  no  column  could 


place  named  m  orders,  and  the  troops  and 
convoy  had  to  march  on  till  water  was  found. 
All  the  waggons  were  not  in  camp  till  long  after 
dark.  On  the  6th,  the  day  of  the  first  battle  of 
Bethlehem,  a  short  march  was  made  in  order  to 
rest  the  horses  and  transport  animals,  and  the 
force  camped  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  town  of 
Reitz,  Broadwood's  cavalry  being  pushed  on  in 
advance  close  to  the  place.  Early  next  day  (the 
7th)  Reitz  was  occupied,  Broadwood  moving  on 
to  the  south  after  a  skirmish  with  a  handful  o4" 
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move  in  any  part  of  the  Free  State  without 
being  harassed  b}^  these  small  bands  of  well- 
mounted,  self-reliant  horsemen,  who  seemed  to 
have  no  fear  of  capture,  and  who  kept  in  touch 
with  our  outposts,  watched  every  movement, 
and  doubtless  conve\'ed  to  De  Wet's  and  Louis 
Botha's  headquarters  full  information  of  every- 
thing that  we  were  doing.  After  a  lost  battle,  in 
many  cases  a  Boer  force  seemed  to  disappear 
into  space,  to  reappear  where  it  was  least  ex- 
pected. No  British  column  was  ever  able  to 
conceal  its  movements  for  a  daJ^ 

Hunter  marched  nearly  eighteen  miles  on 
July  5th,  several  miles  further  than  he  had 
intended,  for  no  water  was  found  at  the  halting- 


Boers,  who  retired  before  him.  It  was  found 
that  the  enemy  had  cleared  out  all  the  supplies 
in  the  local  stores. 

Soon  after  the  town  was  occupied,  Broadwood 
sent  back  a  message  that  the  scouts  on  his  right 
front  could  hear  heavy  artillery  firing  in  the 
direction  of  Bethlehem,  about  twenty  miles 
away,  and  had  been  told  by  the  natives  that 
firing  had  been  going  on  all  the  day  before. 
As  we  have  told  in  the  previous  chapter,  the 
7th  was  the  day  on  which  Clements  and  Paget, 
drove  De  Wet  from  the  Bethlehem  position. 
Hunter  at  Reitz  had  no  means  of  learning  how 
the  battle  was  going.  He  decided  to  leave  Bruce 
Hamilton  at  Reitz  with  his  brigade,  unload  the 
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greater  part  of  the  convoy  there  to  form  a  depot, 
and  send  the  waj-^oiis  back  to  Heilbron  under 
escort  for  furllier  sujiphes.  Meanwliile  he  would 
endeavour  to  co-operate  with  the  British  lorce 
which  was  in  action  near  Bethlehem.  Though 
only  twenty  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line,  the 
tracks  windinjj  through  the  hills  ni.ide  the 
marching  ilistance  nearly  thirty  miles.  He  moved 
out  of  Keitz  in  the  afternoon,  and  bivouacked  six 
miles  out  on  the  Heilbron  road.  During  this 
>hort  march  he  received  another  message  Irom 
Hroadwood,  who  had  pushed  still  further  south. 
The  cavalry  leader  had  seen  the  flash  of  a  lielio- 
gr.iph  flickering  on  one  of  the  high  hills  towards 
Bethlehem.  His  own  signallers  answered  it, 
;nul  then  they  learned  that  they  were  in  touch 
with  the  signallers  of  General  Paget's  brigade, 
who  informed  them  that  Bethlehem  had  b^en 
occupied  at  noon,  and  that  De  Wet  had  retired 
into  the  wild  hill  country  towards  Fouriesburg. 

Before  following  Hunter's  operations  further, 
we  may  note  that  the  empty  convoy  which  he 
<cnt  back  over  fifty  miles  of  the  veldt  to  bring  up 
-upplies  from  Heilbron  consisted  of  250  waggons, 
each  drawn  bv  si.Kteen  o.xen,  and  when  marching 
in  single  file  stretching  a  distance  of  seven  miles. 
It  w.as  escorted  b)-  a  battalion  of  the  Derbyshire 
Regiment,  300  mounted  infantry,  and  four  guns. 
Le:iving  Reit/  on  July  (Sth,  it  did  not  reach 
Heilbron  till  Wednesday,  the  nth.  The  town, 
which  was  being  used  as  a  supply  base  for  the 
colunms  advancing  from  the  north  and  west 
against  the  Free  State  Bocrs,  was  held  by  the 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  C.I.V..  and 
part  of  the  Naval  Brigade.  The  C.I.V.  rejoined 
Bruce  Hamilton's  brigade  by  returning  through 
Reitz  with  the  loaded  convoy. 

Broadwood,  with  his  cavalry  brigade,  rode 
into  Bethlehem  on  July  8th,  the  day  after  the 
battle.  That  day  Hunter  with  the  main  body 
camped  nine  miles  from  the  place,  on  the  road 
from  Reitz,  and  was  thus  in  touch  with  Clements 
and  Paget.  On  the  9th  General  Rundle,  having 
moved  up  from  Hammonia,  reconnoitred  the 
positions  east  of  Senekal  on  the  Tafelberg  and 
the  Biddulphsberg,  which  he  had  attacked  six 
weeks  before.  He  now  found  that  the  Boers 
had  evacuated  them,  drawing  back  to  the  ridges 
around  the  Brand  Water  basin.  The  British 
columns  under  Rundle,  Clements,  Paget,  and 
Hunter  were  now  concentrated  on  a  line  of 
nbout  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Biddulphsberg 
to  Bethlehem,  with  Brabant  and  someof  Rundle's 
mounted  troops  extending  the  right  for  twenty 
miles  more  to  Ficksburg,  and  Hunter's  mounted 


troops  beginning  to  stretch  out  on  the  other 
flank  along  the  Harrismith  road.  The  object  of 
the  coming  operations  was  to  secure  the  capturi.- 
of  the  Boer  forces  in  the  Brand  Water  and  I'pper 
Caledon  valleys.  For  this  purpose  Rundle  was 
to  press  in  from  the  westward,  Brabant  guarding 
his  right  towards  the  Caledon  River,  and 
Clements'  and  Paget's  force  working  southward 
from  Bethlehem,  while  Hunter,  with  MacDonald 
and  Bruce  Hamilton,  extended  the  line  to  the 
eastward  and  pressed  into  the  hills  on  the  Boer 
right.  There  would,  of  course,  be  no  continuous 
line  through  the  hill  country,  but  the  various 
columns,  linked  together  by  signallers  on  the 
summits  of  the  ridges,  would  force  their  way  up 
every  valley,  seize  the  "  neks  "  or  passes  which 
were  the  gates  of  this  great  natural  fortress,  and, 
having  thus  enclosed  the  Boers  in  a  ring  of  iron, 
proceed  to  the  attack  of  their  central  strong- 
holds if  they  did  not  surrender  on  finding  they 
were  closely  besieged  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

On  the  1 2th  Rundle  occupied  Witkop,  and 
came  into  close  touch  with  Clements's  force, 
which  now  formed  part  of  his  command.  Hunter, 
who  was  still  waiting  for  the  return  of  his  convoy 
from  Heilbron,  was  not  yet  ready  to  move  for- 
ward and  seize  the  passes  in  his  front  and  on 
his  right. 

Meanwhile  the  Boers  had  not  been  idle. 
There  had  been  skirmishing  at  various  points, 
but  behind  the  screen  of  the  hills  Christian  De 
Wet,  the  greatest  leader  whom  the  Free  State 
had  produced,  was  preparing  for  a  splendid  feat 
of  arms.  He  saw  that  an  attempt  to  passively 
defend  the  fastnesses  of  the  Basuto  border  against 
the  greatly  superior  force  under  Rundle  and 
Hunter  must  end  before  ver}-  long  in  another 
Paardeberg.  President  Steyn  was  with  him  at 
Fouriesburg,  and  the  capture  of  Steyn  by  the 
British  would  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
burgher  forces.  He  had  been  the  soul  of  the 
resistance  since  he  left  Bloemfontein.  No  man 
has  been  more  cruelly  slandered  by  a  hostile 
press  than  President  Steyn.  After  Bloemfontein, 
and  again  after  the  occupation  of  Kroonstad, 
man}-  of  our  newspapers  charged  him  with 
personal  cowardice,  spoke  of  him  as  having  fled 
from  the  field,  and  indulged  in  easy  pleasantries 
about  "  the  movable  capital  of  the  Free  State." 
They  charged  him  with  having  dragged  his 
country  into  a  hopeless  war  through  personal 
ambition,-  regardless  of  the  fact  that,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  disregard  the  treaty  of  alliance  by 
which  he  had  long  been  bound  to  the  Transvaal, 
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lie  might  easily  have  made  an  excellent  bargain 
lor  himself  with  the  British  Government.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  supposed  that  the 
hearts  of  the  Free  Staters  were  not  in  the 
struggle,  that  they  had  been  drawn  into  it  by 
their  President  and  a  handful  of  officials  at 
Bloemfontein.  But  the  long  months  of  warfare 
after  the  fall  of  their  capital  showed  how  desper- 
ately in  earnest  they  were,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
a  brave  enem\'  to  say  that  Steyn  only  acted 
according  to  his  duty  as  their  President  in 
helping  to  organise  their  resistance,  and  sharing 
with  De  Wet,  the  best  of  his  generals,  the  toils 
of  many  a  long  march  and  the  dangers  of  many 
a  hard  fight. 

Now,  beleaguered  in  the  Basuto  border  hills, 
the  President  and  the  soldier  planned  and 
executed  one  of  the  most  daring  enterprises  of 
the  war.  Eighteen  hundred  fighting  men  were 
chosen  from  the  burgher  ranks.  Every  one  of 
them  was  provided  with  a  spare  horse.  The 
ammunition  supplies  that  could  not  be  carried 
on  the  saddle  were  packed  in  a  number  of  light 
Cape  carts,  with  picked  teams  to  draw  them. 
A  few  field-guns  and  pom-poms  were  selected 
for  their  artillery.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night 
between  Sunday,  July  15th,  and  Mondaj*,  the 
ibth,  they  rode  over  the  yet  unclosed  pass  of 
Slabbert's  Nek  and,  making  a  forced  march 
of  many  hours  to  the  north-westward,  passed 
through  the  hill  country  to  the  south  of  Beth- 
lehem, between  Rundle's  left  and  Hunter's  right. 
Following  the  line  of  the  Valsch  River,  De  Wet 
made  for  Lindlev,  the  scene  of  one  of  his  earlier 
successes.  He  hoped  to  capture  there  supplies 
on  the  way  up  to  Hunter's  army,  and  thus  at 
once  increase  his  own  resources  and  cripple  those 
of  the  army  that  was  hemming  in  his  comrades, 
Prinsloo  and  Olivier. 

The  news  of  De  Wet's  escape  was  brought  to 
Kundle  and  Hunter  by  mounted  patrols,  who 
had  skirmished  with  his  flank  and  rearguard  on 
the  Monday  morning.  The  best  mounted  troops 
available  were  those  of  Broadwood's  cavalrv 
brigade,  and  they  were  sent  off  in  pursuit  to- 
wards Lindley.  Ridley's  mounted  infantry  were 
detached  from  Paget's  brigade  in  support  of  the 
cavalry,  and  Little's  cavalry  brigade  was  sent 
down  from  the  north  to  head  off  the  bold  raiders. 
AVe  shall  tell  later  on  how  De  Wet  escaped  from 
his  pursuers,  repeated  his  exploits  on  the  railway, 
and  when  again  hard  pressed  made  his  way- 
northwards  into  the  Transvaal.  We  must  now 
return  to  the  operations  of  Rundle  and  Hunter 
against  Prinsloo  and  Olivier. 


Having  detached  Broadwood  and  Ridlev  in 
pursuit,  the  two  generals,  old  comrades  for  many 
years  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Soudan,  set  to 
work  to  complete  the  investment  of  the  Boer 
forces  in  their  front.  Roode  Krans,  an  outlying 
spur  on  the  west  of  the  hills  round  the  Brand 
Water  Basin,  had  been  attacked  on  the  15th,  but 
the  Boers  who  held  it  had  made  a  hard  fight  and 
repulsed  the  attacking  force  with  considerable 
loss.  Rundle  renewed  the  attack  on  the  17th, 
and  cleared  the  hill  of  the  enemy.  The  plan  of 
operations  now  adopted  was  for  Rundle  to  batter 
at  the  western  ramparts  of  the  Boers'  mountain 
fortress  and  draw  the  bulk  of  the  defenders  to 
that  side.  Then  Hunter  was  to  break  through 
on  the  north,  while  MacDonald  cut  their  line 
ot  retreat  to  the  eastward.  There  were  few 
correspondents  watching  these  operations,  for 
the  scene  of  them  was  far  from  the  railway,  and 
telegraphing  news  was  no  easy  matter.  For 
descriptive  details  one  has  to  turn  chiefly 
to  Mr.  Hales,  the  Australian  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News.  Here  is  one  of  his  striking 
"  campaign  pictures,"  telling  of  the  advance  of 
Rundle  by  Julies  Kraal  on  Commando  Nek,  on 
July  23rd  :— 

"  All  day  the  cannon  spoke  to  the  burghers 
from  Willow  Grange,  all  day  long  rifles  rippled 
their  leaden  waves  of  death.  We  could  see  but 
little  of  the  enemy  ;  they  laj-  concealed  behind 
the  loose  rocks,  and  our  men  had  little  else  to 
do  but  lift  their  rifles  and  pull  the  trigger,  trust- 
ing to  the  powers  that  rule  the  destinies  of  war 
to  speed  the  bullets  to  some  foeman's  resting- 
place.  But  we  knew  they  were  there,  if  we 
could  not  see  them,  for  the  snap  and  the  snarl 
of  the  Mauser  rifles  came  readily  to  our  ears, 
and  the  booming  of  their  guns  answered  ours  as 
hound  answers  hound  when  the  scent  grows 
hottest.  We  pounded  them  with  shrapnel  and 
pelted  them  with  common  shell  until  the  air 
around  them  rained  iron.  Our  guns  were  six  to 
one,  yet  these  brave  veldtsmen  held  their  own 
with  a  stubborn  courage  worthy  of  the  noblest 
traditions  in  all  the  red  pages  of  war.  They 
gave  us  a  parting  shot  at  sundown,  and  at  night, 
when  the  thick  mists  from  the  snow-draped 
mountains  behind  us  came  down  upon  the  land 
and  added  to  the  darkness  of  the  winter's  night, 
they  moved  their  gun,  and  fell  back  with  it  to  a 
place  where  they  could  renew  the  battle  on  the 
morrow." 

On  this  same  day,  July  23rd,  while  Rundle 
was  holding  the  Boers  on  the  westward,  Hunter 
and  Clements  made  a  dash  for  Relief's  Nek  and 
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.iiiutlier  pass  to  the  west  of  it.  Retiel's  Nek  was 
forced  at  the  cost  of  hard  fighting,  in  which  the 
Highland  I-ighi  Infantry  alone  lost  a  hundred 
men.  On  July  stlli  MacDoiiald,  with  his  High- 
landers, seized  the  pass  at  Naauwpoort,  to  the 
east  of  Fouriesburg,  and  the  only  line  by  which- 
it  was  thought  that  a  large  force  could  escape 
from  the  Upper  Caledon  Valley.  Hunter's  ad- 
vance o\er  Ketief's  Nek  turned  the  western 
defences  of  the  Brand  Water  Valley  and  directly 
threatened  Fouriesburg.  It  looked  as  if  the 
Roers  were  safely  trapped  at  last. 

But  one  more  of  their  leaders  made  a  dash  for 
freedom.  Olivier,  the  victor  of  Stormberg,  and 
the  leader  of  more  than  one  raid  into  the  south 
of  the  Free  State  after  the  fall  of  Bloemfontein, 
led  some  hundreds  of  his  hor.senien  through  the 
wild  ravines  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  Witzies 
Hoek  into  the  country  near  the  Drakensberg. 
By  the  hill  ptiths  which  he  followed  no  wheel 
ji>uld  go,  St)  he  had  to  abandon  his  guns  and 
waggons.  Mr.  Hales  some  days  later  follow-ed 
the  track  taken  by  Olivier,  guided  by  a  party  of 
scouts.  Of  the  ravine  at  Witzies  Hoek  he  says  : 
— "  It  was  a  long  narrow  gap  between  mountain 
ranges  of  immense  height.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  were  covered  with  loose  boulders, 
sutTicient  to  protect  the  whole  Boer  army  from 
our  artillery  tire.  The  only  track  which  a  horse- 
man could  possibly  follow  wound  in  and  out 
alongside  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  so  narrow  that 
even  the  horses  bred  in  the  country  found  it 
dilliciilt  to  keep  their  feet  upon  it,  and  coidd 
onlv  proceed  at  funeral  pace  in  single  file.  A 
handtul  of  men  could  have  held  that  place 
against  an  army."  Issuing  from  the  terrible  pass 
Olivier  struck  northwards  towards  Harrismith 
and  then  turned  to  the  westward,  and  was  next 
heard  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winburg. 

Kundle  now  drove  the  Boers  from  the  western 
hills,  and  cleared  Commando  Nek  with  little  more 
than  a  skirmish,  for  with  Hunter  threatening 
their  right  rear  the  Boers  would  not  venture  any 
longer  on  a  stubborn  stand.  But  even  without 
any  opposition  the  advance  was  a  trying  time 
for  the  half-starved  men,  who  had  to  sleep  at 
night,  wrapped  only  in  their  great-coats,  on  the 
freezing  hillsides,  and  under  the  cold  blasts  that 
came  down  from  the  snow-clad  mountains  of 
Basutoland.  On  the  28th  the  Boers  under 
Prinsloo  made  a  last  stand  at  Slaap  Kranz,  but 
the  height  was  stormed  by  the  Scots  Guards, 
and  the  way  to  Fouriesburg  was  opened. 

Captain  DriscoU,  an  Irish  volunteer  officer 
from  India,  who  commanded  a  body  of  picked 


men  known  as  Driscoll's  Scouts,  and  who  had 
rendered  great  services  to  Rundle  throughout 
these  operations,  ascertained  that  the  little  hill 
town  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Riding 
on  in  advance  with  his  own  men  and  a  section  of 
the  Scots  Guards  who  were  serving  as  mounted 
infantrj-,  and  accompanied  by  Rundle's  aide-de- 
camp. Lord  Kensington,  of  the  15th  Hussars,  he 
seized  the  town,  and  Lord  Kensington  hoisted 
the  British  flag  in  the  market-place. 

The  same  evening  the  Scots  Guards  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Leinsters  drove  Prinsloo's 
rearguard  from  De  Villiers  Drift  in  a  night  attack 
— one  of  the  few  successful  operations  of  this  kind 
during  the  war.  Hunter  was  closing  in  from 
the  northward.  MacDonald  had  secured  even 
the  wild  pass  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

Next  day  Hunter  and  Rundle  joined  hands  at 
Fouriesburg.  Prinsloo's  force  was  cooped  up  in 
the  hills  to  the  eastward.  Early  in  the  day 
Prinsloo  himself  came  in  under  a  flag  of  truce  to 
ask  for  terms.  There  was  a  long  debate,  but 
Rundle  and  Hunter  insisted  on  unconditional 
surrender.  At  last  the  Boer  commandant 
accepted  the  inevitable.  His  men  were  to  march 
in  next  day  and  lay  down  their  arms.  He  said 
that  there  were  about  4,000  of  them.  But 
Prinsloo  had  promised  more  than  he  could 
perform.  When  next  day  the  British  troops 
were  drawn  up  to  receive  the  surrender  of  hi& 
little  army,  not  4,000  but  only  1,100  burghers, 
with  1,500  horses  and  two  guns,  came  in.  The 
rest  were  still  holding  out  here  and  there  in  the 
hills,  hoping  against  hope  to  avoid  submission  to- 
the  cpnqueror.  Of  those  who  laid  down  their 
arms,  "  some,"  says  Mr.  Hales,  "  were  boys  so 
young  that  rifles  looked  unholy  things  in 
hands  so  childlike  ;  others  were  old  men,  grev 
and  grizzled,  grim  old  tillers  of  the  soil,  who 
looked  as  hard  as  the  rocky  boulders  against 
which  they  leant  ;  many  were  in  the  pride  of 
manhood."  They  had  made  a  brave  tight,  and 
they  were  received  with  respectful  silence  by  our 
men.  Not  a  cheer  was  heard.  No  word  was 
spoken  that  could  wound  the  feelings  ot  such 
gallant  foes.  In  the  following  days  others  came 
in,  until  at  last  the  full  number  was  made  up  ot 
4,100  men.  Three  guns  in  all  were  surrendered. 
The  rest  had  been  hidden  or  carried  away 
by  De  W\-t.  And  of  the  three  trophies  two 
were  British  15-pounders  lost  earlier  in  the 
campaign. 

Without  in  any  way  underrating  the  value  of 
Hunter's  co-operation,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
chief  credit  for  this  great  success,  second  only  to 
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iliat  of  Paardeberg,  belongs  to  Rundle.  He  bad 
iiL-lil  for  long  weeks  the  western  border  of  the 
lull  country  with  a  force  totally  inadequate  to 
the  extended  front  which  it  had  to  cover.  Far 
Irom  the  railway,  he  had  had  to  make  his  men 
subsist  on  the  scantiest  of  fare.  Only  by  unceasing 
vigilance  had  lie  prevented  the  enemy  from 
again  and  again  breaking  his  line.  And  though 
operating  in  a  hostile  country  he  had  spared  the 
people  the  \»-orst  horrors  of  war.  There  were 
no  wrecked  farmsteads,  no  smoking  ruins  behind 
his  armv  as  he  advanced.  Those  who  were  with 
him  on  the  Basuto  border,  as  those  who  served 


with  him  on  the  Nile,  recognised  in  him  an  abls 
soldier,  a  born  leader  of  men,  an  organiser  of 
the  first  rank,  and  withal  a  kindly,  chivalrous 
gentleman. 

On  August  4th  MacDonald  with  the  Highland 
Brigade  occupied  Harrismith  without  meeting 
with  any  resistance,  and  thus  gained  possession 
of  the  railhead  of  the  branch  line  that  runs  from 
Ladysmith  through  Van  Reenen's  Pass.  The 
Drakensberg  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enenn', 
and  the  railway  was  soon  reopened,  and  served 
as  a  line  of  supply  for  the  troops  holding  the 
east  of  the  Free  State. 


DE     wet's     ESCAI'E,     and     MAKCH     to     the     TRANSVAAL. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

UITVALS     NEK     AND     OTHER     ENGAGEMENTS    IN     JULY. 


*7'*7  ¥"  E  must  now  turn  to  the  events  that 
III  were  happening  in  the  Transvaal 
^^^^.^  while  the  operations  that  have 
been  described  in  the  last  two 
chapters  were  occurring  in  the  Free  State.  We 
have  seen  how  in  the  second  week  of  June  Lord 
Roberts  fought  the  battle  of  Diamond  Hill,  and 
forced  the  main  Boer  army  of  the  Transvaal 
under  Commandant-General  Louis  Botha  to 
retire  from  the  hills  near  Pienaars  Poort,  east  of 
Pretoria,  and  retire  along  the  Komati  Poort  rail- 
way line  to  a  new  position  near  Middelburg.  In 
the  same  week  General  Buller  advanced  up  the 
line  from  Laing's  Nek  to  Standerton,  and  by  the 
end  of  June  had  reached  Grej'lingstad,  re- 
opened the  railway,  put  himself  in  communication 
with  Lord  Roberts  at  Pretoria,  and  established 
a  line  of  posts  cutting  off  the  South-eastern 
Transvaal  from  the  east  of  the  Free  State. 
Hunter's  force  moved  up  through  the  south- 
west of  the  Transvaal  towards  Johannesburg 
and  occupied  Krugersdorp,  and  Hunter  was 
then  sent  to  co-operate  with  Rundle  in  the 
successful  operations  against  Prinsloo  during  the 
month  of  July. 

When  he  retired  to  Middelburg  after  the 
battle  of  Diamond  Hill,  Botha  e.xpected  to  'be 
pursued  by  Lord  Roberts.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  British  mounted  troops  went  only  a  few 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  range  of  hills  on 
which  the  battle  was  fought.  The  furthest 
point  they  reached  was  the  high  ground  near 
Bronkhorst  Spruit.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
13th  they  withdrew  to  Elands  River  station, 
and  ne.xt  day  fell  back  to  the  hills  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  fighting  on  the  nth  and 
1 2th.  For  the  ne.xt  ten  days  the  British  out- 
posts occupied  this  line. 

To  the  north  of  Pretoria  a  Boer  force  under 
Grobler  was  in  laager  near  Wonderboom  Farm, 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  capital.  Grobler  was 
guarding  the  road  and  the  branch  railway  to 
Pietersburg.  The  British  outposts  in  front  of 
him  held  the  poorts,  or  passes,  of  the  Alagalies- 
berg,  the  line  of  hills  running  from  east  to  west, 
that  forms  the  northern  wall  of  the  valley  in 


which  Pretoria  stands,  and  from  the  crest  of 
which  one  looks  down  into  the  streets  of  the 
town.  Further  west,  where  the  Magaliesberg 
divides  into  several  ridges,  small  parties  of  Boers 
came  and  went  freely  among  the  hills,  and  some- 
times rode  to  the  south  of  them  and  skirmished 
with  the  outposts  of  the  garrison  of  Krugersdorp. 
Li  the  last  week  of  June,  Botha  advanced  from 
-Middelburg  and  attacked  the  British  outposts  on 
the  railway  near  Van  der  Merwe.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  skirmishing  in  this  neighbourhood 
on  the  26th  and  27th,  but  the  Boers  retired 
on  reinforcements  being  brought  up  from 
Pretoria. 

The  Boer  advance  to  Van  der  Merwe  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  reconnaissance  in 
force.  Having  ascertained  that  the  British  outpost 
line  was  strongl}'  held  on  this  side,  Botha  drew 
off  for  awhile,  but  sent  some  of  his  men  south 
to  harass  the  garrison  at  Springs,  to  the  west 
of  Johannesburg,  and  fire  at  trains  between 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  itself.  He  detached 
another  force  under  Delarey,  which  passed  round 
to  the  north  of  the  Magaliesberg,  by  Grobler's 
camp,  and  began  to  raid  convoys  on  the  road 
that  runs  into  Pretoria  from  Rustenburg.  The 
garrison  at  Pretoria  was  short  of  supplies  on 
account  of  the  frequent  cutting  of  the  railway  in 
the  Free  State,  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
had  been  sent  southward  to  guard  the  line  and 
to  assist  in  the  operations  against  De  Wet  and 
Prinsloo.  The  outpost  line  on  the  hills  round 
the  capital  was  thus  greatly  weakened  ;  but  it 
was  thought  that  this  could  be  safely  done 
because  it  was  believed  that  the  Boers  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  only  small  bands,  and  these 
were  thought  to  be  greatly  discouraged  and  in 
no  mood  for  any  more  important  enterprise  than 
the  occasional  sniping  of  sentries  and  firing  at 
trains  and  convoys.  Indeed,  the  correspondents 
at  Pretoria  reported  that  Louis  Botha  was  so 
convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle 
that  he  was  only  waiting  to  hear  of  the  defeat  of 
De  Wet,  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  coming 
in  and  surrendering. 

On    July    7th,    De    Wet    was    defeated    at 
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Bethlehem  by  ClcniLiUs  and  Paget.  Just  iuur 
daj-s  later,  on  July  nth,  Grobler  and  Delarey 
made  combined  attacks  upon  the  British  outposts 
north  ot  Pretoria,  and  scored  a  great  success, 
which  once  more  destroyed  for  a  while  the 
illusion  that  the  war  was  near  its  end.  In  order 
to  secure  the  road  to  Rustenburg,  Lord  Roberts 
had  sent  a  strong  detachment  of  all  arms  to 
Uitvals  Nek,  where  the  Rustenburg  road  runs 
north-westward  through  a  gap  in  the  range, 
eighteen  miles  from  Pretoria,  the  same  gap  by 
wliich  the  Crocodile  River  issues  from  the 
Pretoria  Valley.  The  detachment  was  composed 
of  a  squadron  of  the  Scots  Greys,  under  Major 
Scobel,  two  guns  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
and  five  companies  of  the  Lincoln  Regiment 
under  Colonel  Roberts.  Of  these  companies, 
three  with  the  machine-gun  were  at  the  nek, 
and  two  others  in  reserve  about  a  mile  behind  it. 
The  Greys  were  farthest  to  the  front,  their 
pickets  being  at  three  small  knolls  just  over  the 
crest  of  the  nek.  The  main  guard  and  the  guns 
were  behind  the  central  knoll.  A  picket  had 
been  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Magaliesberg 
to  the  west  of  the  nek,  but  the  eastern  shoulder 
w-as  not  held  during  the  night,  as  it  was  thought 
to  be  too  tar  away.  When  Delarey  attacked 
a  few  minutes  before  si.\  on  the  morning  of  July 
nth  there  is  no  doubt  he  had  precise  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  and  dispositions  of  the 
force  that  was  guarding  the  road.  It  was  a  little 
before  sunrise,  and  the  light  w-as  just  sufficient 
to  see  plainly,  when  there  came  a  burst  of  rifle- 
firing  from  the  slope  of  the  Magaliesberg  to  the 
right,  and  from  the  broken  ground  in  front. 
Then  the  outlying  pickets  were  rushed,  some  of 
the  men  on  outpost  duty  being  shot  down  and 
others  overpowered.  The  British  supports  were 
rapidly  brought  up,  and  the  three  companies  of 
the  Lincolns,  with  what  was  left  of  the  Greys, 
made  a  hard  fight  to  hold  the  knolls.  Lieut. 
Davis,  R.H.-A.,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  guns, 
turned  them  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Boers 
on  the  right  flank,  who  were  firing  rapidly  and 
with  deadly  effect  from  the  eastern  shoulder  of 
the  Magaliesberg.  But  the  Boers  were  so  high 
up  that  though  the  elevating-screws  were  worked 
down  to  the  utmost  point,  the  shells  fell  below 
the  enemy's  position.  An  attempt  was  then 
made  to  give  the  guns  a  greater  elevation  by 
digging  holes  in  the  rocky  ground  and  sinking 
the  ends  of  the  trails  into  them  ;  but  this 
expedient  also  proved  a  failure,  and  after  several 
of  the  gunners  had  fallen  under  the  plunging 
rifie-fire  of  the  enemy,  the  guns  were  dratrwed 


into  a  less  exposed  position,  and  began  to  fire 
northwards  to  check  the  Boers,  who  were 
making  a  frontal  attack  on  both  sides  of  the 
road. 

The  Maxim  gun  of  the  Lincolns  was  brought 
into  action  in  the  same  direction,  and  worked 
splendidly  by  Sergeant  Rawdin.  The  enem)- 
made  it  a  special  target,  bullets  were  continually 
rattling  on  its  shield,  and  several  of  those  who 
were  helping  Rawdin  were  shot  down.  At  last 
the  gun  jammed,  but  Rawdin  sent  his  comrades 
to  lie  down  under  cover,  and  himself  set  to  work 
to  repair  it.  Lender  a  heavy  fire,  from  which  he 
was  only  partly  protected  by  the  gun  itself,  he 
got  the  lock  out,  put  it  into  working  order, 
replaced  it,  and  reopened  fire. 

Matters  were  now  becoming  serious.  The 
British  guns  and  rifles  seemed  to  be  making  no 
impression  on  the  enemy,  whose  fire  was  as 
heavy  as  ever.  The  Boers  got  possession  of  the 
western  side  of  the  pass,  and  began  to  press 
down  towards  the  road  on  the  left  rear  of  the 
detachment,  which  was  thus  all  but  surrounded. 
The  two  reserve  companies  of  the  Lincolns  had 
moved  up  to  a  position  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  above  the  nek,  where  they  lay  down 
extended  among  the  scrub  and  fired  at  the 
Boers  on  the  heights.  A  message  had  been 
sent  for  help  to  Commando  Nek,  the  next  pass  to 
the  eastward,  and  another  squadron  of  the  Greys 
arrived  with  two  more  guns  of  the  R.H.A.  The 
only  point  at  which  the  guns  could  fire  without 
endangering  the  British  who  were  holding  the 
top  of  the  pass  was  the  Boer  position  to  the 
right  of  it,  and  this  was  vigorously  shelled  at 
a  range  of  about  3,000  yards. 

It  was  now  evident  that  things  were  going 
badly  with  the  detachment  at  the  nek.  The 
two  guns  up  there  were  silent,  and  a  couple  of 
Boer  guns  and  a  pom-pom  had  come  into 
action  near  the  road  to  the  north  of  the  pass, 
and  were  sending  a  shower  of  shells  into  the 
British  position  on  its  crest.  From  the  western 
hill  Boer  sharpshooters  were  pushing  forward 
and  firing  on  the  two  companies  that  had  come 
up  in  support.  Artillery  and  cavalry  horses, 
some  of  them  wounded,  all  without  riders  and 
drivers,  came  galloping  down  the  road.  An 
attempt  to  advance  to  the  help  of  the  hard- 
pressed  detachment  was  repulsed  by  a  superior 
force  of  Boer  riflemen  ;  but  this  efifort  had  one 
good  result.  The  volunteer  compan\-  of  the 
Lincolns,  under  Lieutenant  Stephenson, 
extricated  a  party  of  their  comrades,  bringing 
away   with   them    Sergeant    Rawdin    with    his 
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machine-gun,    which    hail    fired     away    all     its 
ammunition. 

At  3  i).ni.  the  Hocrs  rushed  forward  upon 
the  two  guns,  wliicli  had  for  some  time  been 
abandoned,  as  everyone  who  approached  them 
was  instantlv  shot  down.  Our  men  brought  a 
lieavv  rifle  lire  to  bear  on  the  guns  in  the  hope 
of  preventing  their  removal,  but  the  Boers 
dragged  tiiem  away,  placed  them  in  position  to 
the  north  of  the  pass,  and  turned  them  upon  our 
own  men.  For  two  hours  more  the  fight  went 
on,  and  the  Britisii  ammunition  began  to  run 
very  low.  It  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
that  Colonel  Roberts,  who  had  himself  been 
wounded,  tlecided  that  further  resistance  was 
hopeless  and  displayed  tlie  white  flag.  The 
Boers  immediatelv  moved  forward  with  all  their 
guns,  t)ccupied  the  position,  and  secured  their 
prisoners,  the  supporting  detachment  falling 
back  towards  Pretoria.  Very  few  men  of  the 
detachment  had  escaped.  A  signalling  party 
hidden  among  the  rocks  west  of  the  pass  got 
away  in  the  darkness. 

No  explanation  has  ever  been  given  as  to  why 
no  relief  force  arrived  from  Pretoria.  The 
first  shots  were  fired  at  ten  minutes  to  six. 
Word  was  instantly  sent  back  to  Commando 
Nek,  and  under  proper  arrangements  the  head- 
quarters in  Pretoria  ought  to  have  had  news  of 
Delarey's  advance  at  seven.  Even  if  only  an 
infantry  force  had  been  started  off,  it  ouglit  to 
have  reached  Uitvals  Xek  by  three  in  the 
afternoon.  Mounted  infantry  and  horse  artillery 
could  have  come  to  the  rescue  by  noon  at  latest, 
but  the  only  help  that  appeared  was  the  two  guns 
and  sixty  or  eighty  dragoons,  who  came  up  from 
Commando  Nek.  A  small  column  started  off 
from  Pretoria,  but  it  only  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  nek  after  dark.  The  failure  to 
relieve  Colonel  Roberts's  force  indicates  either 
very  bad  arrangements  made  by  the  staff  at 
Pretoria,  or  such  weakness  in  the  garrison  there 
that  no  troops  were  available  for  a  relief  column. 

The  fight  at  Uitvals  Nek  was  not  the  only 
incident  of  July  nth.  Delarey's  advance  was 
part  of  a  general  combined  movement.  A  (tw 
miles  north  of  Pretoria,  Grobler  marched  from 
Wonderboom,  and  in  the  grey  of  the  morning 
attacked  the  pass  uf  Derdepoort,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Pretoria,  which  was  held  by  the 
7th  Dragoon  Guards,  under  Colonel  Lowe,  with 
two  guns  of  the  Horse  Artillery.  The  outposts 
of  the  dragoons  had  been  pushed  well  foi  ward  in 
front  of  the  pass.  They  were  driven  in  by  the 
Bc'cr   ad\ani.e,  and  one"troop   was  cut   off,  and 


only  saved  itself  b)'  making  a  wide  detour  to  the 
westward.  Lowe  brought  up  the  guns  and  the 
rest  of  the  troops  in  support  of  his  comrades  ; 
but  the  enemy,  fighting  with  great  dash  in 
favourable  ground,  outflanked  his  line  and 
pressed  fiercely  upon  him  as  he  fell  back.  He 
did  not  check  their  advance  until  he  reached  a 
strong  position  in  the  pass.  Then  the  Boers, 
after  several  hours  of  sharp  firing,  fell  back 
towards  Wonderboom.  Grobler  must  have  lost 
a  good  many  men,  as  later  in  the  day  he  sent  in 
a  flag  of  truce  asking  for  a  doctor  to  be  sent  to 
help  in  attending  his  wounded. 

There  was  another  fight  on  the  same  day,  to 
the  south-west  of  Pretoria,  near  Krugersdorp. 
General  Smith-Dorrien  had  gone  by  railway  to 
the  little  town  on  the  loth,  taking  with  him  the 
Gordon  Highlanders.  His  orders  were  to  move 
northwards  next  morning  with  a  column  of  all 
arms.  He  was  to  meet  on  the  way  the  Scote 
Greys,  who  were  to  march  southward  from  the 
Magaliesberg,  and  the  combined  force  was  to 
sweep  the  country  of  the  parties  of  the  enemy 
who  were  infesting  it,  and  who  were  believed 
not  to  be  in  any  great  strength. 

Smith-Dorrien  marched  out  of  Krugersdorp  at 
half-past  six  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  July 
nth,  with  the  Scottish  Yeomanry  under  Sir 
James  Miller  ;  two  guns  of  the  78th  Battery 
R.F.A.,  under  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Turner  (famous 
at  home  in  England  as  a  county  cricketer  of 
Essex)  ;  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  under  Colonel 
McBean  ;  and  a  detachment  of  the  Shropshire 
Light  Lifantry.  The  advance  guard  was  formed 
by  a  party  of  the  Gordons,  who  moved  in 
skirmishing  order  over  the  veldt,  with  the 
Scottish  Yeomanry  scouting  on  their  flanks  and 
in  front  of  tliem. 

There  was  no  sign  of  an  enemy  until  the 
Yeomanry  reached  Wolverkrans  Farm,  about 
ten  miles  from  Krugersdorp.  Here  the  mounted 
men  came  under  a  heavy  rifle  fire  from  some 
kopjes  in  front,  outlying  spurs  of  the  range 
through  which  the  veldt  track  passes  just 
beyond  the  farm.  The  Yeomanry  fell  back,  and 
the  two  guns  were  brought  forward  to  a  spot 
1, 800  yards  from  the  kopjes,  and  began  to  shell  • 
the  rocks  from  which  the  firing  had  come.  The 
scouting  of  the  Yeomanry  on  the  flanks  cannot 
have  been  brilliant,  for  it  was  still  thought  that 
the  enemy  were  only  in  front.  The  Gordons 
were  now  sent  forward  to  seize  a  line  of  kopjes 
to  the  left  front  in  order  to  get  upon  the 
enemy's  flank.  But  the  Boers  marked  the 
movement,  and,  riding  forward,  seized  the  kopje 
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and  held  it  against  the  Highlanders.  They  then 
began  to  advance  on  the  left  flank,  got  possession 
of  a  ridge  about  500  yards  from  the  guns,  and 
began  to  pick  off  the  gunners.  Nearly  all  of 
thcni  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  at  last  only  a 
handful  of  men  were  ayailable  to  work  them. 
Turner  himself  was  loading  and  firing  a  gun, 
when  he  fell  wounded  in  three  places. 

The  Gordons  were  replying  to  the  enemy's 
fire  in  front,  and  trying  to  keep  back  the 
dangerous  flank  attack,  when  suddenly  there 
came  a  heavy  burst  of  hostile  rifle  fire  from  a  point 
less  than  400  yards  away  to  the  left  rear.  The 
fire  was  aimed  at  the  General  and  his  staff,  and 
the  crowd  of  waggons  which  were  grouped 
behind  them.  Several  animals  were  hit,  includ- 
ing two  of  the  horses  of  the  staff,  and  some 
iif  the  baggage-guard  were  wounded.  The 
waggons  were  moved  to  the  right  under  cover, 
and  the  whole  left  of  the  line  fell  back,  the  now 
>ilent  guns  being  left  abandoned  on  the  veldt, 
xvith  several  of  the  gunners  lying  dead  around 
them.  One  cannot  help  wondering  why  it  was 
;lie  Yeomanry  scouts  did  not  give  any  warning 
of  this  dangerous  flanking  movement. 

It  was  now  about  one  o'clock,  and  Smith- 
Dorrien,  who  was  in  heliographic  communica- 
tion with  Krugersdorp,  received  a  message  by 
telegraph  from  headquarters  at  Pretoria,  telling 
liim  that  fighting  was  in  progress  at  Uitvals  Nek 
in  the  Magaliesberg,  and  that  the  Scots  Greys 
were  engaged  and  could  not  make  the  in- 
tended movement  southward  to  co-operate  with 
liim.  He  therefore  decided  upon  a  retire- 
ment, but  resolved  not  to  do  so  without  an 
attempt  to  recover  and  carry  off  the  two  guns. 
Colonel  McBean  called  for  volunteers  to  go  out 
with  the  horses  and  bring  them  in.  ''  Men 
came  rushing  up  eager  for  the  chance," 
writes  one  who  was  present,  "  and  not  less  eager 
were  the  officers.  Only  three  oflficers  and  ten 
men  were  allowed  to  go  out  ;  more  than  that 
number  would  have  made  the  danger  greater. 
The  adjutant,  Captain  W.  Gordon,  Captain 
D.  R.  Younger,  and  Captain  P.  Allen  led  the 
little  band,  but  after  many  vain  attempts  to 
bring  in  the  guns  found  the}'  could  only  just 
move  them  a  little  nearer  to  the  regiment 
owing  to  the  murderous  fire.  They  made 
another  attempt,  but  in  vain.  Captain  Younger 
being  hit  in  three  places,  and  five  out  of  the  i.-.i 
men  falling  at  his  side.  But  the  bravery  of  the 
Gordons  was  not  j-et  e.xhausted.  Their  medical 
cornoia!,  McKay,  rushed  out  to  dress  the  wounds 
ci  the  lailen,  and  finding  Captain  Younger  still 


alive  and  in  great  danger  of  being  killed,  most 
pluckily  raised  the  captain  on  to  his  back  and 
carried  him  safely  under  shelter."  For  this 
gallant  act  Corporal  McKay  received  the  Victoria 
Cross. 

,  After  this,  till  darkness  came  on,  both  parties 
were  watching  the  guns,  the  Boers  making  more 
than  one  attempt  to  carry  them  off,  but  being 
driven  back  by  our  rifle  firing,  and  the  British 
recognising  that  so  long  as  it  was  daylight  an 
attempt  to  bring  them  away  would  only  lead  to 
useless  loss  of  life.  When  the  sun  set,  the 
teams  were  again  taken  forward,  protected  by  a 
party  of  the  Gordons,  and  this  time  the  guns 
were  rescued,  but  not  until  the  Boers  had  made 
another  attack,  coming  to  close  quarters  and 
fighting  hard  to  secure  the  coveted  trophies. 
The  detachment  then  fell  back  upon  Krugers- 
dorp. 

The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  action  at 
Wolverkrans  is  based  upon  the  account  of  one 
who  fought  there.  No  correspondents  were  with 
Smith-Dorrien's  column,  and  from  Pretoria  the 
affair  was  reported  as  an  engagement  in  which 
Smith-Dorrien  had  defeated  the  Boers  with 
heavy  lossl  The  hard  fact  is  that  the  fight 
ended  in  a  defeat  for  the  Krugersdorp  column. 
The  Boers  stopped  its  advance,  silenced  its  guns, 
and  very  nearly  captured  them.  Altogether 
they  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  their  combined  operations  on  July 
nth.  They  had  driven  in  the  British  outposts 
at  Derdepoort,  captured  Uitvals  Nek  (making 
prisoners  of  the  Scots  Greys  and  Lincolns  and 
taking  two  guns),  and  driven  Smith-Dorrien 
back  into  Krugersdorp — and  they  had  done  all 
this  within  a  few  miles  of  Lord  Roberts's  head- 
quarters at  Pretoria. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  successes  was 
to  give  new  life  to  the  Boer  resistance  in  the 
Transvaal  west  of  Pretoria.  Already,  on  July  7th, 
a  Boer  commando  (probably  Delarey's)  had 
summoned  the  British  garrison  at  Rustenburg 
to  surrender.  Colonel  Hanbury-Tracy,  who 
commanded  the  post  there  (120  men  and  one 
gun),  held  out,  and  the  Boers  retired  on  the 
appearance  of  a  column  of  Australian  Bushmen 
coming  up  from  the  westward.  This  Avas  the 
vanguard  of  a  small  force  from  Zeerust  under 
Baden-Powell,  who  took  command  at  Rustenburg 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th.  In  the  night  be- 
tween the  nth  and  12th  Delarey  withdrew  from 
Uitvals  Nek,  and  on  the  13th  he  was  threatening 
Rustenburg. 

A  great  part  of  Lord  Roberts's  force  was  doing 
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,l;,ii  11-1  111  mn\  .111.1  nii.iiiiing  the  railways.  Of 
wliat  was  left,  .50,000  men  were  engaged  in  the 
operations  on  the  Basulo  border  described  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  In  order  to  provide  men 
to  deal  with  the  serious  situation  which  was 
developing  rtumd  Pretoria  and  in  the  west  of 
the  Transvaal,  Lord  Methuen's  force,  which  was 
guarding  the  railway  about  Kroonstad,  was 
,,,•.].■.■.!    I.,    nw.vi.-   int'i   the  Transvaal.      It    was 


withstanding  such  assurances,  most  people  ex- 
pected rather  to  hear  of  him  ne.xt  at  some  point 
on  the  railway  line. 

Colonel  Little,  who  had  just  taken  command 
of  the  3rd  Cavahy  Brigade  (replacing  General 
Porter,  who  had  had  a  fall  and  broken  his  collar- 
bone), came  into  touch  with  him  near  Lindley, 
and  there  was  a  skirmish,  as  a  result  of  which 
Little  reported  that  he  had  defeated  De  Wet 


courORALs  or  new  south  wales  cavalry 

(rho!c  :    n:  Cregoyy  &=  Co..  Strand,    II'.C.) 


moved  by  rail  through  Elandsfontein  Junction 
and  Johannesburg  to  Krugersdorp,  through 
which    it    was    to   march    into    the  Rustenburg 

o 

country.  This  withdrawal  greatly  weakened  the 
guard  on  the  line  cif  communications  south  of 
the  Vaal  ;  and  while  the  movement  of  Methuen's 
troop>  was  in  progress  there  came  from  the  Free 
State  the  bad  news  that  on  the  night  between 
July  I5ih-i6th  the  formidable  De  Wet,  with 
1 ,000  men  and  seven  guns,  had  broken  through 
the  cordon  drawn  so  cleverly  around  him,  and 
was  making  a  dash  to  the  north-westward.  As 
usual,  it  was  confidently  stated  that  he  was  hard 
pressed  and  must  soon  be  captured.     But,  not- 


and  broken  up  his  commando  into  two  parts. 
But  as  Little  took  neither  guns  nor  waggons,  and 
had  onl}-  two  badl\-  wounded  Boers  to  show  as 
prisoners,  it  was  clear  from  the  first  that  he  had 
won  no  success  of  any  importance.  De  Wet 
had  simph'  made  a  stand  with  some  of  his  men 
until  his  guns  and  carts  were  safe,  and  then  his 
force  had  divided  to  unite  again.  Little  was  not 
even  able  to  delay  the  march  of  the  Boer  com- 
mander till  Broadwood  could  come  up  with  the 
2nd  Brigade.  Broadwood,  who  had  throughout 
the  campaign  kept  his  horses  in  better  working 
condition  than  any  other  of  our  cavalr\'  com- 
manders, came  up  with  De  Wet's  rearguard  late 
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in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  July  loth,  at 
Falmietfontein,  a  farm  on  the  Rhenoster  River 
to  the  west  of  Heilbron.  There  was  some 
skirmishing  until  sunset.  Broadwood  bivouacked 
in  touch  with  the  enemy,  hoping  to  attack 
and   break   up   nr  capture  the  Boer  commando 


his  usual  plan  of  taking  the  most  unexpected 
line.  Moving  round  Broadwood's  bivouac  in 
the  darkness,  he  doubled  back  up  the  Rhenoster 
River  by  Paardekraal  on  the  road  frgm  Heilbron 
to  Kroonstad,  folldwed  that  road  till  it  took  him 
across  the  river  bv  an  unguarded  drift,  and  soon 
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the  next  day.  Not  for  the  first  or  last  time  De 
Wet  was  in  a  tight  place,  for  Little,  with  the 
3rd  Cavalry  Brigade,  had  moved  round  to  the 
west  of  him,  and  was  watching  the  track  by 
which  it  was  expected  he  would  retire  down  the 
Rhenoster  Valley  towards  the  railway.  But  De 
Wet  had  learned  from  his  scouts  that  his 
easiest  line  of  retreat  was  cut,  and  he  acted  on 


after  left  it,  riding  swiftly  off  to  the  westward 
through  the  hills.  He  was  marching  to  attack 
the  railway. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  Broadwood  found 
that  De  Wet  had  disappeared,  and  for  a  while 
there  was  no  clue  as  to  what  direction  he 
had  taken.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  he 
heard  of  the  Boer  leader's  march  towards  the 
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Rheiiostcr,  aiiJ  then  lie  marclied  to  Vaalkraiis 
l-'arm,  uii  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  in  order 
to  watch  the  drifts.  Tlicre  he  learned  that  De 
Wet  liad  got  across  the  Rhenoster  and  was 
inakiiiR  for  the  railway  ;  so  he  marched  to 
Roodeval.  which  he  reached  on  the  22nd. 

But  De  Wet  had  already  struck  his  blow.  (~>n 
the  night  between  the  21st  and  22nd  he  had 
reached  the  hne  at  Honing  Spruit,  the  scene  of 
many  of  his  earlier  exploits.  A  supply  train  for 
Lord  Roberts  at  Pretoria  was  standing  at  the 
siding,  escorted  by  a  hundred  Highlanders, 
details  from  the  various  regiments.  With  the 
help  of  his  guns  De  Wet  quickly  compelled  a 
surrender,  retilled  his  carts  from  the  train, 
burned  the  trucks  and  whatever  he  could  not 
take  away,  tore  up  the  line,  cut  the  telegraph, 
and  marched  off  across  the  veldt  to  the  north- 
westward with  his  prisoners.  He  was  now  free 
for  a  while,  in  friendly  country  of  which  he  knew 
everv  inch.  Broadwot)d  reached  Roodeval  next 
day,'only  to  learn  that  De  Wet  had  escaped  and 
tlie  line  was  cut  to  the  southward.  In  tlie  six 
days  of  hot  pursuit  the  cavalry  leader  had 
exiiausted  his  own  resources,  and  he  sent  word 
to  Kroonstad  asking  for  supplies  for  3,000  men 
and  horses.  Waiting  for  these  to  be  sent  to 
him,  he  had  to  remain  halted  at  Roodeval  for 
a  dav. 

On  July  24th  Broadwood  was  on  the  move 
again.  He  found  De  Wet  near  \'redefort.  The 
Boer  leader  had  rallied  adherents  to  his  standard, 
and  had  now  3,000,  double  the  force  with 
Broadwood.  The  Boers  moved  off,  and  the 
cavalrv  and  mounted  infantry  followed  in  hot 
pursuit,  capturing  half  a  dozen  waggons  which 
were  abandoned  on  the  wav-  But  in  a  strong 
position  De  Wet  turned  at  bay,  and  the  pursuers 
drew  ofT.  The  Boer  leader  then  entrenched 
himself  near  the  Vaal,  watching  for  an  opportunity 
to  cross  one  of  the  drifts. 

.Meanwhile,  on  July  i8th.  Lord  Methuen's 
force  was  concentrated  at  Krugersdorp.  The 
nearest  enemy  was  reported  to  be  near  Dornbosch- 
fontein  Farm,  eight  miles  to  the  north-westward, 
and  not  far  from  the  place  where  Smith- 
Dorricn's  column  had  been  so  roughly  handled 
on  the  nth.  Methuen  moved  out  a  few  miles 
on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  intending  to  attack 
the  Boers  next  morning.  He  divided  his  force 
into  two  columns,  one  of  which,  under  General 
Douglas,  was  to  occupy  the  enemy's  attention  in 
front,  whilst  he  turned  their  right  flank  with 
the  other.  '•  It  was,"  says  a  correspondent  with 
the    force,    "a    very    wicked -looking    country 


that  we  had  to  pass  through.  Great  boulder- 
strewn  hills  intersected  by  dark  ravines,  few 
farms,  no  trees,  and  a  general  absence  of  life  of 
any  kind.  To  add  to  the  sinister  effect  all  the 
grass  had  been  burnt,  and  as  the  setting  sun  cast 
its  ruddy  glow  on  the  hill-tops  the  effect  was 
weird  in  the  extreme.  We  came  upon  the 
enemy  at  eight  o'clock  on  July  loth.  Their  main 
position  lay  along  a  high,  rocky  saddle  with  a 
steep  face  fronting  an  open,  undulating  plain 
about  two  miles  across.  In  rear  the  hill  slopetl 
gently  away,  thus  affording  the  Boers  an  easy 
retreat.  Their  left  was  protected  by  a  high, 
rocky  ridge  separated  from  the  plain  by  a  deep, 
impassable  valley.  The  only  vital  point  was 
their  right  flank,  and  the  success  of  our  turning 
movement  soon  became  apparent.  As  the 
right  column  came  on  to  the  plateau  in  front 
Lord  Methuen's  force,  with  whom  were  most  of 
the  mounted  troops,  appeared  on  their  right 
flank.  Seeing  that  they  were  out-manoeuvred, 
those  of  the  enemy  who  had  not  already  departed 
the  night  before  made  off"  with  what  speed  they 
could,  and  after  a  little  skirmishing  the  positimi 
was  ours." 

The  division  pushed  on  to  the  little  village  of 
Hekpoort,  which  stands  in  the  pass  of  the  same 
name  running  through  an  outh-ing  ridge  of  the 
Magaliesberg.  Next  morning  it  took  a  long 
time  to  move  the  division,  with  its  large  conv(i\', 
out  of  the  defile  in  which  the  village  lay.  Two 
battalions  crowned  the  heights  on  either  side  to 
protect  the  movement  through  the  gap,  and  a 
batter)-  of  pom-poms  drove  off  some  small 
parties  of  the  enemy  who  appeared  in  front. 
The  march  now  lav  north-westward  towards 
Nooitgedacht,  across  the  broad  valley  between 
the  main  chain  of  the  Magaliesberg  and  the 
Hekpoort  ridge.  In  the  afternoon  the  division 
had  to  cross  a  low  line  of  heights  which  was 
held  bv  the  Boer  rearguard  ;  but  the  enemy 
were  not  in  force,  and  were  driven  back  by  the 
Yeomanrv  with  the  assistance  of  the  pom- 
poms. That  night  the  division  bivouacked  at 
Olifants  Hoek.  Nine  miles  in  front,  in  the 
direction  of  Rustenburg,  the  Boers  were  holding 
the  pass  of  Olifants  Nek  over  a  spur  of  the 
Magaliesberg.  Methuen  decided  to  attack  the 
position  next  day. 

The  division  marched  shortly  after  sunrise, 
and  after  a  sharp  fight  Methuen  scored  another 
success  at  the  cost  of  a  very  small  loss.  The 
correspondent  whom  we  have  already  quoted 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  victory  at  , 
Olifants   Nek: — "At  8.^0  our  scouts  found  the 
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Roers  occupying  a  low  ridge,  which  ran  in  a 
semicircle  across  the  end  of  the  valley  and  cover- 
ing the  pass.  Their  right  rested  on  a  conical 
kopje,  their  left  on  a  round  bush-covered  hill. 
Tiie  whole  position-  completely  blocked  the 
mouth  of  the  valley,  and,  with  the  pass  open  to 
them  behind,  again  afforded  them  a  sure  retreat. 
Our  guns  came  into  action  at  1,700  yards,  and  as 
ihe\-  cleared  the  ridges  the  infantry  in  extended 
order  made  them  good.  The  Northamptons 
held  our  left  flank,  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers 
the  left  centre,  the  Shropshires  the  right,  the 
(iordons  the  centre,  and  the  North  Lancashires 
ill  reserve.  The  enemy,  though  few  in  number, 
stubbornly  resisted  our  advance,  and,  favoured 
by  the  bushy  nature  of  the  country,  fell  back  but 
slowlv  before  our  fire.  As  each  successive  ridge 
was  shelled,  the  infantry  crowned  it,  till  at  last 
the  Boers  had  to  make  for  the  pass.  Here  they 
made  a  last  determined  stand,  but  a  very  heavy 
lire  from  ten  15-pounders  and  two  pom-poms 
proved  too  much  for  them,  and  at  last  we  saw 
them  streaming  up  the  hill.  As  they  passed 
from  our  view  a  heavy  rain  of  shrapnel  fell  upon 
iheni,  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  white 
burst  of  the  shells  against  the  dark  cleft  in  the 
jock.  By  nightfall  the  whole  division  was  across 
tJic  nek  and  encamped  in  a  lovely  spot  under 
the  hill." 

Thanks  to  these  rapid  and  well-conducted 
•operations,  Lord  Methuen  had  cleared  the 
■country  to  the  west  of  Pretoria  of  the  enemy, 
and  removed  for  the  present  all  danger  of  a 
serious  attack  by  Delarev  on  Baden-Powell's 
small  force  at  Rustenburg.  He  was  able  to 
exchange  communications  with  Baden-Powell, 
and  if  Lord  Roberts's  original  intention  could 
have  been  carried  out  he  would  have  undertaken 
further  operations  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  Rustenburg  garrison.  But  the  day  of  the 
•fight  at  Olifants  Nek  was  that  on  which  De 
Wet  cut  the  line  of  communications  at  Honing 
Spruit.  It  was  evident  that,  having  crossed  the 
line,  he  must  make  a  dash  across  the  Vaal  into 
'■the  Potchefstroom  country  to  rally  the  warlike 
burghers  of  that  district  to  his  standard. 
Methuen  was  therefore  ordered  to  move  south 
an  order  to  assist  in  the  operations  against  De 
Wet  and  his  Free  Staters.  He  therefore  re- 
crossed  the  Magaliesberg,  and  on  July  2qth 
reached  Frederikstad,  on  the  Krugersdorp- 
Potchefstroom  Railway,  and  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  latter  place. 

He  had  not  arrived  a  day  too  soon.  De  Wet 
was  nearins  the  Vaal,  and  another  Boer  force  had 


just  scored  a  success  of  some  importance,  to  the 
west  of  Potchefstroom.  Klerksdorp,  the  town  at 
which  the  railway  that  runs  westward  through 
Krugersdorp  and  Potchefstroom  ends,  had  been 
used  as  an  important  supply  depot.  Provisions 
had  been  collected  there  from  the  country 
around,  convoys  had  been  brought  in  from  the 
western  railway,  and  the  coal  mines  of  the  dis- 
trict provided  fuel  for  the  working  of  the  railway. 
Hunter  had  left  a  garrison  there  on  his  march  up 
the  north  bank  of  the  Vaal  from  Christiana,  but 
the  battalion  originally  posted  there  had  rejoined 
its  brigade,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Jul\'  the 
garrison  was  made  up  of  only  120  white  soldiers 
and  some  Kaffir  police.  These  were  reinforced 
by  arming  a  number  of  civilians  who  had  been 
employed  on  the  railway  and  in  the  Government 
offices.  On  July  20th  a  force  of  1,300  Boers 
with  some  artillery,  under  Commandant  Lieben- 
berg,  closed  in  upon  the  town.  There  was  some 
skirmishing  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no 
serious  attack  had  been  made  when  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  the  commandant,  to.  the 
indignant  surprise  of  his  officers,  agreed  to 
surrender.  To  the  last  moment  the  soldiers 
had  no  idea  that  there  was  to  be  no  resistance  in 
the  town.  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Pearse,  of  Thoiney- 
croft's  Horse  (the  son  of  the  veteran  war  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Ncivs)^  who  was  at 
Klerksdorp,  and  managed  a  little  later  to  escape 
from  his  captors,  gives  this  account  of  the 
surrender  : — 

•'A  white  flag  had  been  seen  coming  eastward 
along  the  road  as  Blaydon's  small  command 
crossed  it,  and  there  were  hopes  that  the  Boers 
wished  to  make  terms  for  layijig  down  their 
arms.  This  impression  took  deeper  hold  when 
all  were  drawn  up  in  the  square  with  their 
backs  to  the  Government  buildings.  But  it  was 
cruelly  dispelled  a  few  minutes  later  when 
Captain  Lambert,  accompanied  by  a  Dutch 
parson,  but  without  the  white  flag,  rode  in,  and 
ordered  his  men  to  '  Ground  arms.'  This  they 
did  smartly,  and  fell  back  two  paces,  still  wonder- 
ing. Then,  by  command,  they  formed  fours 
right,  and  followed  their  officers,  who  were  still 
mounted,  out  of  the  town.  Civilians  had  been 
previously  told  to  drop  their  rifles  and  go  to 
their  houses,  but  many,  apparently  thinking, 
that  there  must  be  a  fight  after  all,  preferred  to 
stay  in  the  ranks  and  take  whatever  chance 
fortune  might  bring  them.  They  went  to 
meet  the  Boer  commandant,  who,  instead  of 
coming  in  as  a  suppliant  for  favour,  was  there 
to   accept   the   surrender  of  Klerksdorp.      The 
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nrnicipal  civiluins  who  had  been  in  Government 
.■.nployinent,  with  the  Klerksdorp  and  Colonial 
recruits,  all  of  wlioni  some  Boers  recoRmsed, 
were  sent  to  close  confinement  in  gaol.  '1  he 
troopers,  under  escort,  marched  to  the  sho^y- 
■  rround  sinking  '  Soldiers  of  the  Queen,'  '  Rule 
Hriiannia,'  and  '  God  Save  the  Queen,'  reckless 
..1  every  attempt  made  to  silence  them.  Boers 
..allt^pcd  forward  to  block  every. road,  on  one  of 
which  thev  captured  several  Cape  carts  that 
were  on  their  way  to  Potchefstroom.  A  small 
party  made  a  dash  for  the  telegraph  office  to 
slop  communication,  but  they  were  too  late. 
The  smart  voung  engineer  in  charge  there  had 
Hashed  oil  that  hasty  message  warning  Potchet- 
-iroom,  and  as  he  was  led  out  of  the  office  a 
prisoner     he    saw    the    indicator    marking    its 

receipt." 

The  British  flag  was  hauled  down  and  the 
Hoer  Vierklcur  was  hoisted  on  the  GovernmenL 
buildings.  The  enemy  thus  obtained  possession 
ofthe  Railhead,  some  engines  and  rolling  stock, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  valuable  stores,  at 
a  time,  too,  when  supplies  were  badly  needed  at 

the  front. 

The  Boers  had  already  given  some  trouble 
further  up  the  branch  railway.  In  order  to 
protect  it  and  prevent  De  Wet  breaking  through 
to  the  northward,  Methuen  had  had  to  divids 
his  force  between  Potchefstroom  and  Frederik- 
stad,  and  to  watch  the  drifts  of  .the  Vaal  against 
a  possible  raid.  Smith-Dorrien  held  Krugers- 
dorp.  On  July  31st  Liebenbcrg  attacked 
Frederikslad,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The 
chief  fighting  fell  on  the  C.I.V.'s,  under  Colonel 
Mackinnon,  wh«  had  been  moved  up  from 
Heilbron.     The   same    day    the    Boers    tore  up 


the  line  ■  between  Krugersdorp  and  Potchef- 
stroom, and  derailed  a  train  which  was  con- 
veying supplies  escorted  by  .  a  detachment  ol^ 
the  Shropshire  Regiment.  Eleven  men  were 
killed  and  thirty-seven  wounded  in  the  crash 
when  the  train  ran  down  the  bank. 

De  Wet  was  in  the  hill  country  between  the 
Bloemfontein-Pretoria  Railway  and  the  Vaal.  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vredefort.  For  the 
present  the  attempt  to  hunt  him  down  had  been 
abandoned.  On  the  2bth  his  brother  Piet  rode 
into  Kroonstad  and  surrendered.  But  Christian 
De  Wet  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  the  struggle. 
He  had  left  one  of  his  lieutenants.  Commandant 
Theron,  with  a  small  party  nearer  Kroonstad. 
to  raid  the  railway.  Until  the  surrender  of 
Prinsloo  at  the  end  of  July  put  more  men  at 
Lord  Roberts's  disposal,  nothing  could  be  done 
in  the  north  of  the  Free  State  beyond  guarding 

the  line. 

In  the  Western  Transvaal  the  enemy  was  as 
active  as  ever.  When  Methuen  recrossed  the 
Magaliesberg  to  guard  the  Krugersdorp-Potchef- 
stroom  district,  Delarey  again  closed  in  upon 
Baden-Powell  at  Rustenburg,  and  further  to  thc 
north-west  he  sent  a  detachment  to  besiege  a 
small  force  of  Australians,  400  men,  under 
Colonel  Hore,  one  of  the  defenders  of  Mafeking, 
who  was  holding  a  post  at  Brakfontein,  on  the 
Elands  River.  There  are  several  rivers  of  this 
name  in  South  Africa  ;  this  one  runs  from  west 
to  east,  north  of  Rustenburg,  and  falls  into  the 
Crocodile  River.  How  Hore  with  his  gallant 
400  held  the  post  at  Elands  River  we  shall  tell 
later.  We  must  now  see  what  had  been  hap- 
pening to  the  east  of  Pretoria  since  the  day  of 
the  disaster  at  Uitvals  Nek. 
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CHAPTER     XLVII. 


THE    AI1VANCE   TO   MIDDELBURG — DE    WET    IX   THE   TKANSVAAL. 


L 


OUIS  BOTHA  had  weakened  the  force 
with  which  he  was  holding  the  raihvay 
to  the  east  of  Pretoria  by  sending  men 
and  guns  to  reinforce  Grobler  and 
Delarcy.  He  cannot  have  had  more  than 
three  or  four  thousand  men  with  him  in  the 
first  week  of  July,  when  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  skirmishing  between  his  outposts  and  the 
British  mounted  troops  near  Bronkhorst  Spruit. 
On  July  nth,  the  day  of  the  fighting  at  Derde- 
poort,  Uitvals  Nek,  and  Krugersdorp,  he  had 
attempted  nothing  ;  but  nearly  a  week  later,  on 
July  ibth,  he  made  a  determined  attack  on  the 
left  of  the  British  position  on  the  hills  to  the 
east  of  Pretoria. 

The  force  holding  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the 
railway  belonged  to  General  Pole-Carew's  divi- 
sion, and  was  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  Hutton.  The  troops  engaged  were  the 
Irish  Fusiliers,  the  Shropshire  Light  Infantiy, 
and  the  New  Zealanders  and  Canadians.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  action  the  1st  Cavalry 
Brigade  came  up,  threatened  the  flank  of  the 
Boers,  and  hastened  their  departure.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day  the  fighting  was  at  close 
quarters,  and  the  Boers,  having  rushed  the 
outposts  of  the  Fusiliers  and  captured  about  a 
score  of  them,  called  upon  the  rest  to  surrender 
— a  demand  which  was  answered  by  their  rifles. 
Besides  the  twenty-one  Fusiliers,  the  Boers  took 
two  officers  of  the  New  Zealand  contingent 
prisoners.  Two  ofliicers  of  the  Canadian  Mounted 
Rifles,  Lieutenants  Borden  and  Birch,  were  killed 
in  the  fight.  In  a  telegraphic  despatch  the 
second  day  after  the  engagement,  Lord  Roberts 
said  of  them  :  "  The  two  3'oung  Canadian  officers 
mentioned  in  mv  telegram  of  yesterday  were 
killed  while  gallantly  leading  their  men  in  a 
counter  attack  on  the  enemy's  flank  at  a  critical 
juncture  of  their  assault  upon  our  position. 
Lieutenant  Borden,  only  son  of  the  Minister  of 
Militia,  Canada,  had  been  twice  before  brought 
to  my  notice  in  despatches  for  gallant  and 
intrepid  conduct." 

The  presence  of  this  aggressive  Boer  force  to 
the  east  of  Pretoria  was  a  source  of  constant 
danger  to  our  position  there.-     Botha,  from  his- 


central  position  on  the  railway  in  the  Elands 
River  Vallej%  was  able  to  give  support  to 
Grobler's  force  which  faced  our  outposts  north 
of  Pretoria,  and  to  his  brother  Christian  Botha's 
commando,  which  was  operating  to  the  south  of 
him  and  was  constantly  raiding  the  railways. 
The  Boers  had  made  repeated  attacks  on  the 
Natal  Railway  between  Standerton  and  Heidel- 
berg, and  though  they  could  not  cut  the  line 
they  fired  on  trains  between  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria.  The  mining  village  of  Springs,  to  the 
east  of  Johannesburg  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  short  railway,  had  had  to  be  evacuated  on 
account  of  their  persistent  attacks,  though  its 
abandonment  meant  the  temporary  loss  of  a 
colliery  which  was  very  useful  for  the  working 
of  the  railway  sj'stem.  Though  the  time  had 
not  3'et  arrived  for  the  final  advance  of  the 
British  eastward  towards  the  Portuguese  border 
and  into  the  Lydenburg  hills,  Lord  Roberts 
decided  to  use  all  the  force  he  had  with  him 
that  was  available  for  operations  in  the  field,  in 
order  to  drive  Louis  Botha  back  to  the  east  of 
Middelburg  and  clear  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction. 

The  force  to  be  employed  in  this  movement 
was  made  up  of  the  divisions  of  Pole-Carew  and 
Ian  Hamilton,  and  the  cavalry  and  mounted 
infantry  under  French.  The  general  plan  of 
the  advance  was  to  be  the  same  as  had  been 
adopted  in  the  march  on  Pretoria.  Pole-Carew, 
with  his  two  brigades,  was  to  advance  in  the 
centre  along  the  railway.  Ian  Hamilton's  divi- 
sion and  French's  cavalry  were  to  move  on 
parallel  lines  on  Pole-Carew's  flanks,  pushing 
forward  in  front  of  him  and  endeavouring  to 
envelop  the  Boer  force  and  cut  its  line  of  retreat 
if  it  ventured  to  make  a  stand.  Lord  Roberts 
was  to  direct  the  operations  in  person. 

Friday,  July  20th,  was  the  day  named  for  the 
headquarters  to  leave  Pretoria.  The  transport 
actually  started,  but  halted  near  Eerstefabrieken. 
It  stayed  there  three  days.  Each  evening  it  was 
announced  that  the  advance  would  begin  next 
day,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  put  off  for 
another  twenty-four  hours.  Rumours  on  the 
spot  said  that  these  delays  were  due  tO'  an.xiety 
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about  Dc  Wet'-  iiiiisciin.iu>  ■■u  the  lire  of  com- 
immications  in  the  north  ot  the  Free  State.  At 
last,  on  .Mondav,  tlie  J  ;rcl,  Lord  Roberts  came  out 
from  Pretoria  by  train  to  Eerstefabrieken  Station, 
mounted  his  horse  there,  and  rode  with  his  staff 
to  Donkerhoek  Farm,  near  Diamond  Hill,  where 
the  Guards  Brigade  liad  been  encamped  since 
the  two  dajs"  battle  in  June.  On  the  Saturday 
before,  Hutton  and  Pole-Carew  had  reconnoitred 
the  Boer  positions  to  the  eastward,  driving  in 
their  outposts  on  the  Elands  River  with  long- 
range  artillery  fire.  On  Monday,  the  day  that 
Roberts  took  the  field,  the  general  advance 
began.  Pole-Care w  marched  along  the  railway 
with  the  nth  Division,  General  Stephenson's 
brigade  moving  in  front  near  the  line,  and 
General  Inigo  Jones,  with  the  Guards  Brigade, 
following  a  little  to  the  south  of  it.  French's 
cavalrv  were  on  the  e.xtrenie  right,  and  Ian 
Hamilton,  with  an  infantry  brigade  and  his 
nu)unted  men,  on  the  left  to  the  north  of  the 
railway  line. 

The  Boers  had  only  a  weak  outpost  line  along 
the  Elands  River,  and  as  our  advance  developed 
the  small  jiarties  of  the  enemy  fell  back,  covered 
by  the  long-range  fire  of  a  few  guns,  to  which 
our  field  batteries  replied  or  made  a  show  of 
replving.  But  there  was  nothing  like  serious 
fighting  an\uhere.  L.ouis  Botha  had  no  in- 
tention of  making  a  stand  which  could  only  end 
in  his  being  surrounded.  Without  meeting 
with  any  resistance,  Stephenson's  brigade  crossed 
the  Elands  River  and  occupied  the  railway 
station  of  the  .same  name.  Eight  miles  further 
north,  Ian  Hamilton  crossed  the  same  river 
with  his  division  and  occupied  Doom  Kraal 
Farm,  which  had  been  held  bj-  a  strong  Boer 
outpost  for  the  last  three  weeks. 

In  the  evening  Lord  Roberts  went  back  to 
Pretoria,  but  he  came  out  by  train  early  on  the 
Tuesday  morning  and  joined  the  army  in  its 
advance.  There  had  been  a  council  of  war  the 
evening  before,  and  it  had  been  decided  that 
the  plan  of  trying  to  envelop  the  Boers  by 
moving  with  parallel  columns  on  a  wide  front 
must  be  abandoned.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
mounted  troops  would  have  to  be  diverted  to 
the  south  for  the  pursuit  of  De  Wet  in  connec- 
tion with  the  movements  we  have  related  in  the 
last  chapter.  Monday's  operations  had  shown 
that  the  enemy  had  no  intention  of  making  a 
serious  stand,  and  it  was  decided  that  Pole- 
Carew's  ami  Lnn  Hamilton's  divisions  should 
move  together  near  the  railway  and  be  content 
to   follow   up    Botha's   retirement    and    occupy 


Middelburg.  Moving  on  a  narrower  front, 
keeping  near  the  railway,  and  abandoning  the 
wide  turning  movements  originally  projected, 
would  make  the  problem  of  supplying  the  army 
east  of  Pretoria  a  much  simpler  matter. 

Tuesday's  march  was  almost  without  incident. 
The  well-watered  hollow  of  the  Elands  River 
had  been  left  behind,  and  under  the  wintry 
sky  the  columns  tramped  for  mile  after  mile 
over  stony,  rolling  veldt  with  very  little  grass 
left  upon  it.  The  night  before,  the  men  had 
seen  from  their  bivouacs  the  eastern  horizon  all 
red  with  long  waves  of  flame  rising  from  the 
veldt,  which  the  retreating  enemy  had  set  on 
fire  in  many  places.  Now,  broad  blackened 
patches  showed  where  the  grass  had  been  grov,'- 
ing  the  day  before.  Most  of  the  farms  were 
deserted.  At  one  little  group  of  houses  near 
Bronkhorst  Spruit  the  only  inhabitant  left  was 
a  Jewish  storekeeper.  He  said  that  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  2,000  mounted  Boers  under 
Louis  Botha  and  Ben  \'iljoen  had  marched  past 
his  store,  going  eastward  towards  Middelburg. 
This  information  confirmed  the  already  accepted 
view  that  it  was  no  use  thinking  of  cutting  in 
upon  the  Boer  retreat  before  Middelburg  was 
reached. 

That  afternoon  the  army  bivouacked  along 
the  line  of  Bronkhorst  Spruit.  Lord  Roberts 
and  his  staff  rode  out  to  visit  the  battlefield 
where  the  first  shots  of  the  Boer  War  of  In- 
dependence were  fired  in  Decemb-2r,  1880.  He 
wished  to  visit  the  graves  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  q4th  Regiment,  who  were  ambushed 
by  the  Boers  there  while  marching  to  reinforce 
the  British  garrison  at  Pretoria.  "  With  some 
difliculty,"  writes  a  correspondent,  "  we  found 
the  graves,  near  a  thin  cluster  of  mimosa  trees. 
That  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
lies  north  of  the  road  about  two  miles  from  the 
drift,  and  is  shut  in  by  a  rough  stone  wall  in 
which  are  three  unsightly  gaps.  A  grey  slab 
records  the  epitaph,  and  a  long  ridge  overgrown 
with  weeds  marks  the  common  grave.  Colonel 
Anstruther  and  the  other  oflficers  who  fell  on 
December  20th,  1880,  lie  within  rude  stone  kraals 
south  of  the  road,  while  a  fourth  enclosure  con- 
tains the  bones  of  the  solitary  Boer  who  died  in 
that  unequal  fight.  Twenty  years  must  have 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  country,  for  there  are 
few  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  that  could  give 
cover  for  300  men,  and  the  ravine  where  the 
Boers  lay  in  wait  for  the  230,  men  marching 
from  Middelburg  before  hostilities  began  is  bare 
and  shallow.       But  for  the  disaster  at  Sanna's 
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Post  it  would  be  inconceivable  that  men  could 
be  surprised  and  slain  in  such  an  open  place 
without  treachery." 

Next  day  (Wednesday,  July  25th)  the  ad- 
vance continued  to  Balmoral.  There  was  no 
sight  of  the  enemy,  but  the  march  was  a  trving 
one.  and  ended  in  a  time  of  terrible  sufFerins;  for 


says — "  a  few  tin-roofed  houses  on  a  bare  plain — 
the  storm  burst.  It  is  winter  in  South  Africa, 
the  season  of  hot  days  and  cold  nights,  when 
rain  is  unknown  to  the  oldest  inhabitant  ;  yet 
even  South  Africa  can  be  capricious,  and  rain  it 
did,  with  a  persistence  and  disregard  of  tradition 
that  would  do  credit  to  an  English  May.     The 
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the  troops.  The  day  was  cold  and  dull,  and 
during  the  long  march  the  wind  from  the  east 
drove  blinding  clouds  of  sand  and  dust  into  the 
faces  of  the  men.  Those  who  knew  South 
Africa  said  that  a  storm  was  coming,  and  in  his 
despatch  next  day  Lord  Roberts  had  to  report 
heavier  losses  than  had  been  incurred  in  some  ot 
our  successful  fights. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Standiuti  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  that  terrible  night  at 
Balmoral.     "  When  we  came   to  Balmoral,"  he 


delights  of  sleeping  in  the  open,  under  the  wide 
starry  canopy,  have  filled  many  a  chapter  of 
romance  and  many  a  newspaper  column. 
Under  certain  conditions,  one  may  well  be 
tempted  to  forswear  a  roof.  But  when  the 
wind  is  biting,  when  the  rain  descends  in 
torrents,  and  the  frost  is  on  the  ground,  one  is 
easily  reconciled  to  the  penalties  of  civilisation, 
and  thinks  kindly  of  four  bare  walls  and  a  stone 
floor  for  couch.  Such  a  night  was  Wednesday 
in  Balmoral — a  night  to  cure  most  men  of  gipsy 
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longings,  a  night  to  be  rcniembcreil.  Bc-lbro 
the  sun  slionc  next  afternoon  Captain  .McLaren 
and  two  men  of  the  Argyll  and  Sutherlands 
200  oxen,  and  120  horses  and  mules,  were  dead 
Irom  exposure  and  exhaustion.  Within  100 
paces  I  counted  lorty-eiglu  oxen.  The  rain 
descended  in  a  steady  flood,  turning  the  roads 
into  quagmires,  through  which  man  and  horse 
and  ox  and  mule  plunged  and  staggered. 
Happy  those  with  a  roof  over  their  heads  or  a 
tent  or  tarpaulin  to  cover  them  !  Few  could 
command  these  comforts,  for  most  of  us, 
believing  that  the  war  would  end  with  Pretoria, 
had  sold  our  transport  and  heavy  equipment. 
Many  of  the  men  —  the  Connaught  Rangers 
and  the  Arg>-ll  and  Sutherland  Highlanilers 
— arrived  before  their  regimental  transport, 
without  overcoats,  blankets,  and  food.  The 
corrugated  iron  walls  and  roof  of  a  w-aggon-shed 
were  pulled  down  and  converted  into  pent-- 
houses.  Sacks,  tarpaulins,  anything  that  could 
keep  out  the  cold,  were  requisitioned.  Men, 
hungrv,  wet,  and  chilled  to  the  soul,  lay  huddled 
in  mass  under  narrow  verandahs,  in  the  lee  of  a 
wall,  or  on  the  open  veldt.  Few  fires  could  be 
lighted,  for  wood  was  scarce  and  wet.  Our 
camp  fire,  under  dripping  trees,  was  soon  hidden 
by  rows  of  shivering  soldiers.  To  sleep  was 
impossible.  A  couple  of  waterproof  sheets, 
arranged  like  an  open  shed,  gave  me  some 
protection  from  the  rain  ;  but  this  luxury  had 
its  drawbacks.  .  .  .  Hour  after  hour  crept 
by,  yet  the  rain  fell,  and  the  restless  murmur  of 
the  camp  went  up  through  the  blackness  like  a 
groan.  Men  with  streaming  skins  and  empty 
stomachs  moved  about,  like  their  dumb  com- 
panions, in  quest  of  the  unattainable.  Day 
came  at  last — a  cold  grej'  dawn — and  damp, 
dripping  heaps  of  humanity  revealed  the 
suflering  of  many  of  the  men.  Upon  the 
verandah  of  the  house  near  our  bivouac  was  a 
group  of  grotesque  figures  clad  in  robes  of  many 
colours — sheets,  shawls,  women's  finery — officers 
drying  their  kits  at  reeking  fires."  Another 
correspondent,  Mr.  Nevinson  of  the  Dailv 
C/imiiiclc,  tells  how  the  daylight  showed 
hundreds  of  the  wretched  transport  animals 
lying  dead  or  dying  on  the  veldt,  heaped 
together  in  groups  of  tens  and  twenties. 
Besides  the  three  soldiers  who  had  died,  scores 
were  only  fit  for  the  hospital,  and  many  deaths 
in  the  following  weeks  were  directly  due  to  the 
storm-swept  bivouac  at  Balmoral. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  army  learned,  with 
a  sense  of  disappointment,  that    Lord   Roberts 


and  his  staff  were  on  their  way  back  to  Pretoria. 
A  special  train  had  come  out  to  Bronkhorst 
Spruit  Station  to  convey  them  back  to  the 
capital.  Then  Ian  Hamilton's  division  marched 
oflf,  but  they  'were  going  westward,  retracing 
their  steps  towards  Bronkhorst  Spruit.  There 
had  been  another  change  of  plans.  The  new> 
from  the  north  of  the  Free  State  and  the 
country  to  the  west  of  Pretoria  told  of  the 
increasing  activity^  of  the  Boers,  and  Lord 
Roberts  \vas  going  back  to  the  cit\'  and  had 
recalled  Lui  Hamilton  from  the  eastward  march 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  new  situation  so  unex- 
pectedly developed. 

On  the  Vaal,  Methuen  and  Broadwood  were 
watching  De  Wet.  Smith-Dorrien  was  hold- 
ing Krugersdorp  ;  the  Boers  had  been  cutting 
the  railway  on  that  side.  Liebenberg  was  at 
Klerksdorp,  and  his  horsemen  were  raiding 
towards  Potchefstroom.  Baden-Powell  was 
besieged  by  Delarey  at  Rustenburg,  and  further 
to  the  north-west  Colonel  Hore,  with  his 
Australian  force,  was  besieged  by  another  Boer 
commando.  Grobler  was  skirmishing  with  the 
outposts  on  the  ^Nlagaliesberg  to  the  north  of 
Pretoria,  and  at  Johannesburg  a  plot  had  been 
discovered  to  seize  the  city.  Its  authors  were 
not  the  Boers  but  a  number  of  the  foreign 
Urtlanders,  of  whom  some  400  had  been 
arrested. 

Lord  Roberts  had  decided  to  use  Ian 
Hamilton's  force  for  the  relief  of  Rustenburg. 
French,  with  what  he  had  left  of  his  cavalry 
division,  was  to  press  on  to  Middelburg.  Pole- 
Carew.  with  his  two  brigades,  was  to  march  along 
the  railwa}'  in  support  and  establish  himself  at 
Middelburg,  which  he  was  to  hold  until  the 
time  came  for  further  operations  to  the'  east- 
ward. 

On  Thursday,  the  26th,  French  pushed  on 
from  Balmoral  to  the  crossing  of  the  Wilge 
River.  For  the  f5rst  time  for  several  days  the 
enemj'  were  sighted,  but  they  were  only 
a  handful  of  mounted  Boers,  who  retired 
after  a  slight  skirmish  at  the  crossing  of  the 
river.  On  the  following  day,  as  the  advance 
continued,  they  occasionally  showed  them- 
selves and  exchanged  a  few  shots  with 
French's  leading  scouts.  On  the  morning  of 
July  28th  French  rode  into  Middelburg.  It 
had  been  evacuated  the  evening  before  bv 
Botha's  rearguard,  600  strong.  The  Boer 
leader  had  established  his  headquarters  further 
to  the  east,  at  Machadodorp,  where  Mr.  Kruger 
ivas    living    in    his   state    saloon-carriage    in    a 
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siding  at  the  raihva)-  station  of  the  Httle  village 
wh.ich  was  now  for  a  short  time  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  Transvaal.     Pole-Carew,  with  the 


The  general  situation  wiis  now  greatly 
improved  b}-  the  surrender  of  Prinsloo,  which 
set  free  for  operations  elsewhere  a  considerable 


T 


July 


Captured  150  High 

landers. 
Cut    railway    .. : 

Koodeval, 
Destroyed     raiKv^r> 

up  lo  Vredcfort. 
Captured     train    .1 

Leewspruit. 
At  Rhenostor  Ri\< 

—attacked        C( 

struction  train. 
Hlew  up  3   culveii 

at  Honing  Spruit. 
&    27.    Fight    with 

C.l.V.      on      ihrir 

way  to  Lindley. 
-6.  Fights  with  Gen-. 

Clements     and 

Paget  b  e  t  w  e  I- 1 1 

Winburg      and 

Bethlehem. 
Retreated  to  Fouriesburg. 
Running  hght  to  Lindley. 

Again  at  Honing  Spruit.   Captured  100  Highlanders. 
Reached  Reitzburg  with  loss  of  5  waggons. 
Vaal  Ri\er. 

Crossed  the  Vaal  and  fought  Methuen  at  Venterskroon. 
Cut  rail  at  VVolverdiend. 
Near  Venlersdorp, 

Retreated  towards  Rustenbeig.     Demanded  "  B.-P.'s" 
Re-ached  Wonderboom 

FcJrced  westwards  near  Pyramids  into  bush  veldt. 
Turned  soutliwards  towards  Johannesburg. 
I'as.-ed  P.ank  Station. 


surrenaei. 


At  the  end  of  August  he 

crossed    the    Vaal   and   still 
went  southwards. 


Middelburg, 


infantry,  followed  French  to 
repairing  the  railway  line'  as  he  advanced.  It 
had  been  onl}-  slightly  damaged  by  the  retreat- 
ing Boers. 


part  of  the  force  of  30,000  men  under  Rundle  and 
Hunter,  which  had  been  operating  in  the  east  of 
the  Free  State.  Rundle  was  left  to  hold  the 
district.     MacDonald's  brigade,  as  we  have  seen, 
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occupied  Harrisniith  and  got  possession  of  tlic 
useful  branch  railway  that  runs  thence  down 
through  Van  Rccncn's  Pass  into  Natal,  and 
Hunter  marched  off  through  Lindley,  bringing 
up  strong  reinforcements  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  main  railway  line  and  the  pursuit 
of  De  Wet. 

Lord  Roberts's  first  anxiety  was  about  Baden- 
Powell  at  Rustenburg,  where  the  defender  of 
Mafeking  was  for  a  second  time  waiting  for 
relief.  During  the  advance  to  Middelburg, 
Colonel  Hickman  had  tried  to  reach  Rustenburg 
with  a  small  column,  but  had  found  the  Boers 
in  great  force  and  in  strong  positions,  barring 
the  way.  On  the  last  day  of  July,  Ian 
Hamilton's  division  was  back  at  Pretoria.  On 
August  1st  he  started  for  Rustenburg  by  the 
road  that  runs  over  Uitvals  Nek.  During  his 
march  through  the  Magaliesberg  country  on 
the  1st  and  2nd  August  he  was  continually 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy.  On  the  5th  he 
reached  Rustenburg,  Delarey  drawing  off  to  the 
north-westward  as  he  approached  the  town. 
After  resting  there  for  a  day,  Ian  Hamilton 
evacuated  the  place,  taking  Baden-Powell  and 
his  men  back  with  him  to  Pretoria.  Although 
it  was  disagreeable  to  abandon  towns  where  the 
British  flag  had  once  been  hoisted,  it  was  rightly 
felt  that  in  the  midst  of  the  general  recrudescence 
of  the  Boer  resistance  it  was  a  mistake  to  have 
too  many  garrisons  scattered  about  the  country. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  push  on  further  than 
Rustenburg  in  order  to  relieve  the  Australian 
force  under  Hore,  which  was  besieged  at 
Brakfoniein  on  the  northern  Elands  River. 
The  reason  for  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
belief  that  Hore  had  already  been  forced  to 
surrender.  Lord  Roberts  even  reported  from 
Pretoria  that  the  garrison  of  the  Elands  River 
post  were  prisoners. 

Colonel  Hore  had  onlv  400  men  with  him,  and 
no  artillery,  and  for  three  weeks  he  held  a  kopje 
against  a  force  of  Boers  estimated  at  2,500  men. 
The  enemy  brought  up  si.x  guns  and  bombarded 
the  kopje  for  eleven  days.  But  the  Australians 
had  entrenched  themselves,  and  their  defences 
were  improved  every  night.  Thev  were  short  of 
supplies,  but  they  atemost  of  their  horses.  The 
greatest  difliculty  was  the  want  of  water,  every 
drop  of  which  had  to  be  brought  under  cover  of 
darkness  from  the  river  800  yards  away  ;  and 
they  often  had  to  fight  for  it.  Seventy-five  of 
them  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  many  more 
were  ill.  In  the  iirst  wee't  of  August  they  were 
cheered    by    news   that    Ian    Hamilton    v.'as    at 


Rustenburg,  and  that  another  force,  under 
Carrington,  was  advancing  to  their  help  from 
-Mafeking  by  way  of  Zeerust.  But  then  came 
the  disappointing  tidings  that  Ian  Hamilton  and 
Baden-Powell  had  marched  off  to  Pretoria,  and 
that  Carrington  was  retreating  on  Mafeking. 
This  retreat  of  Carrington  has  never  been  fully 
accounted  for.  It  appears  that  on  August  5th, 
when  Delarey  raised  the  siege  of  Rustenburg 
on  the  approach  of  Ian  Hamilton's  division, 
the  Boers  began  to  march  north-westward 
towards  Zeerust  to  attack  Carrington.  He  had 
some  sharp  fighting  with  their  advanced  troops. 
Exaggerated  reports  of  their  strength  reached 
him,  and  he  decided  that  his  small  column  could 
neither  advance  to  the  Elands  River  nor 
maintain  itself  at  Zeerust.  This  latter  place  had 
become  an  important  depot  for  stores.  Car- 
rington could  not  remove  them,  and  did  not 
want  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Boers 
when  he  abandoned  the  place.  His  men  were 
allowed  to  take  from  the  stores  whatever  they 
wanted  that  could  be  easily  carried  ;  and  then 
^"50,000  worth  of  supplies  were  set  on  fire  and 
burned.  They  included  some  thousands  of 
pounds'  worth  of  warm  clothing,  tobacco,  and 
other  comforts  sent  out  to  the  soldiers  by 
their  friends  and  by  patriotic  organisations  iii 
England.  These  gifts  had  been  sent  on  to 
Zeerust,  where  they  were  waiting  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  troops  in  the  Western 
Transvaal  when  they  were  thus  destroyed. 
Carrington  retired  to  Ottoshoop,  and  then 
evacuated  that  place  also  and  fell  back  across 
the  border  to  Mafeking.  The  Boers  hoisted  the 
vicrklcuy  in  the  abandoned  villages.  They  had 
in  a  few  days  reoccupied  Springs,  Klerksdorp, 
Rustenburg,  Zeerust,  and  Ottoshoop,  and  the 
news  of  these  events  was  circulated  in  their 
camps  and  gave  the  burghers  the  impression  of 
a  series  of  victories,  thus  removing  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  surrender  of  Prinsloo  and 
the  occupation  of  Middelburg  by  French  and 
Pole-Carew. 

The  Boers,  following  up  Carrington's  retire- 
ment towards  the  western  border,  had  weakened 
their  force  on  the  Elands  River,  and  Lord 
Roberts's  headquarters  at  Pretoria  received  the 
unexpected  good  news  that  Colonel  Hore  and 
his  Australians  were  still  keeping  the  flag  flying 
at  Brakfontein.  Lord  Kitchener,  who  was 
operating  against  De  Wet  to  the  west  of  Pre- 
toria, started  off  to  the  rescue  w-ith  a  mounted 
force,  and  on  August  i6th  raised  the  siege  of 
the  Elands  River  post  and  brought  away  with 
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him  what  was  left  of  its  brave  garrison.  The 
defence  of  the  Elands  River  post  was  one  of  the 
finest  feats  of  the  kind  during  the  war.  It  is  a 
standing  proof  of  what  brave  men  can  do  against 
superior  numbers  and  armament,  if  only  they 
are  determined  to  keep  their  flag  flying,  what- 
ever the  cost  and  however  dark  the  outlook. 

While  these  events  had  been  in  progress  in 
the  Western  Transvaal,  a  combined  movement 
of  several  columns  had  been  organised  for  the 
capture  of  De  Wet.  At  the  end  of  July  he  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  entrenched  in  the  hills  south 
of  the  Vaal  near  Vredefort.  Broadwood  barred 
his  way  to  the  south.  Lord  Methuen  watched 
the  north  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  said  that 
the  Free  State  leader's  men  and  horses  were 
alike  worn  out  with  their  forced  marches  from 
the  Basuto  border,  that  their  supplies  of  am- 
munition, food,  and  forage  had  run  very  low, 
and  that  their  capture  was  now  inevitable. 

On  August  2nd  Lord  Kitchener  went  south 
from  Pretoria  by  rail  to  take  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  operations  against  De  Wet.  The 
Boer  leader  was  to  be  "  PaSrdeberged  "  in  his 
position  near  Vredefort.  A  great  semicircle  of 
men  and  guns  was  to  be  established  in  en- 
trenched positions  to  the  southward,  in  close 
touch  with  his  front  and  flanks.  Everj-  drift  bj- 
which  he  could  cross  the  river  in  his  rear  was 
to  be  held.  It  was  calculated  that  he  would 
soon  be  starved  out.  If  he  held  on  too  long, 
lyddite  guns  would  be  used  to  bring  him  to 
reason.  It  was  hoped  that  he  would  soon  be  on 
his  way  to  join  Cronje  at  St.  Helena. 

De  Wet  appeared  to  be  working  hard  at 
fortifying  his  position,  and  the  general  impres- 
sion was  that  he  had  abandoned  all  ideas  of 
escaping  from  it,  and  meant  to  fight  to  the  last 
where  he  stood.  Kitchener  was  bemg  reinforced 
every  day.  He  was  on  Broadwood's  right.  On 
August  5th  he  was  joined  by  Brabant's  Horse 
and  the  Canadian  regiment,  and  that  day  he  seized 
a  hill  on  De  Wet's  left  flank,  narrowing  on  that 
side  the  ground  available  for  the  defence. 

But  De  Wet  had  been  preparing  to  make 
another  bold  dash  for  freedom.  His  men  and 
horses  had  had  a  much-needed  rest,  and  were 
again  in  good  condition  for  long  and  rapid 
marches.  In  his  rear  he  was  in  touch  with  a 
bend  of  the  Vaal.  There  was  no  drift  upon  it,  the 
banks  were  steep,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
could  not  possibly  cross  at  that  point.  But 
while  making  a  great  show  of  strengthening  his 
position,  he  provided  working  parties,  who  in 
the  nights  cut  a  steep  gradient  in  the  river  bank 


on  both  sides  of  the  Vaal  at  a  place  where  there 
was  little  chance  of  the  result  of  the  night's 
work  being  seen  ne.\t  day.  In  the  darkness  of 
the  night  between  the  6th  and  7th  of  August  De 
Wet  completed  this  new  drift  and  crossed  it 
with  all  his  guns  and  his  light  waggons.  Next 
day,  to  everyone's  surprise,  he  was  reported  in 
the  Transvaal,  moving  north  from  the  Vaal. 

Methuen,  with  the  force  that  had  been 
watching  the  drifts  to  the  westward,  fell  upon 
his  flank  near  Venterskroon.  De  Wet  kept 
part  of  his  force  to  escort  his  convo}',  and 
pushed  the  rest  of  it  out  to  the  flank  to  hold  a 
succession  of  ridges  that  masked  the  march  ot 
his  main  column.  Methuen's  men,  aided  by  his 
artillery,  carried  ridge  after  ridge,  the  Welsh 
Fusiliers  and  the  Yorkshire  Yeomanrj'  especi- 
ally distinguishing  themselves  in  the  fighting 
which  went  on  for  hours  and  extended  over  a 
wide  space  of  ground.  The  Boers  fought  a 
series  of  delaying  actions,  giving  way  gradually, 
but  gaining  time  for  the  convoy  as  they 
did  so,  and  edging  away  after  it  to  the  north- 
eastward. 

Kitchener,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  De  Wet 
had  escaped  across  the  Vaal,  made  a  dash  for 
the  crossing  of  the  river  at  Lindeques  Drift 
with  his  mounted  troops.  Broadwood  was  to 
hold  the  drifts  in  case  De  Wet  should  double 
back,  and  follow  him  up  to  the  northward  if  he 
pushed  on.  Kitchener  would  be  on  one  flank 
of  the  Boers,  Methuen  on  the  other.  If  they 
tried  to  cross  the  Potchefstroom- Johannesburg 
Railway  line,  the  enemj-  would  be  headed  ofl" 
by  Smith-Dorrien  from  Krugersdorp  and  by 
reinforcements  from  Pretoria.  Once  more  the 
capture  of  De  Wet  and  Steyn  was  regarded  as  a 
certainty. 

On  the  9th  Kitchener  was  in  touch  with  De 
Wet's  rearguard  on  its  right,  and  kept  up  a 
running  fight  with  it  all  day.  The  Boers 
abandoned  several  horses  and  waggors,  and  it 
was  thought  they  were  breaking  down.  But  it 
is  believed  that  they  got  fresh  horses  and 
supplies  from  some  of  the  farms  they  passed  by. 
Kitchener  could  hear  Methuen's  guns  about  six 
miles  away  on  the  other  flank.  Broadwood  had 
crossed  the  river  and  was  coming  up  in  the  rear 
of  the  Boers.  The  three  British  columns  could 
thus  keep  the  Boers  between  them  until,  as  it 
was  hoped,  De  Wet  was  brought  to  bay  at  the 
railway  line  or  in  the  passes  of  the  Magaliesberg 
beyond  it. 

On  the  loth  pursuers  and  pursued  rode  over 
the    Gatsrand.       Methuen    was    marching    his 
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hardest  lo  bar  the  enemy's  way  to  the  westward. 
Bri>adwood  ami  Kitehener  were  close  on  his 
track.  De  Wet  was  heading  for  the  raihvay 
near  Hlaauwbaiik.  Smith-Dorrien  barred  his  way 
n  an  entrenched  position.  It  is  said  tliat  he 
li.id  made  every  arrangement  to  bar  Dc  Wet's 
escape,  when  at  the  last  moment  a  telegram 
Troni  the  headquarters  at  Pretoria  bade  him 
;:!ter  his  dispusitions.  A  remonstrance  only 
brought  a  repetition  of  the  order.  He  moved 
in  the  direction  indicated,  and  in  the  following 
night  De  Wet  swept  down  from  the  Gatsrand 
range  and  crossed  the  railway  by  the  very  track 
which  Smith-Dorrien  had  been,  guarding  ac- 
cording to  a  scheme  of  combined  action  sent 
to  liim  by  Lord  Kitchener.  When  Kitchener 
reached  the  line  on  the  nth,  it  was  to  find  to 
his  disappointment  that  De  Wet  had  escaped 
(after  exchanging  a  few  riHe  shots  with  Smith- 
Dorrien),  thanks  to  the  unlucky  message  that 
had  upset  the  original  plan.  Though  it  must 
be  said  tl'.atjCven  if  Smith-Dorrien  had  not  been 
interfered  with,  the  wily  De  Wet  would  prob- 
ably have  found  a  way  thnnioh  the  cmdon  in 
front  of  him. 

There  was  still  another  chance  ot  heading 
him  off  by  blocking  the  passes  of  the  MagalieS- 
berg.  If  this  failed,  De  Wet  would  be  able  to 
join  hands  with  Delarey  in  the  Rustenburg 
countrv,  and  the  results  of  a  combination 
between  two  such  exceptional  leaders  might  be 
serious.  Ian  Hamilton's  division,  which  had 
reached  Uitvals  Nek  from  Rustenburg  after  the 
relief  of  Baden-Powell,  was  used  to  close  the 
eastern  passes  of  the  Magaliesberg.  Mahon's 
mounted  troops  were  sent  from  Pretoria  to 
reinforce  the  pursuers.  Methuen  strained 
every  nerve  to  head  the  fugitive  column  on  its 
right.  With  ten  guns  and  1,200  mounted  men, 
Yeomanry  and  Colonials,  he  covered  eighty 
miles  in  si.xty  hours.  Douglas,  following  in  support 
with  an  infantry  brigade,  did  sixty-six  miles 
in  seventy-six  hours.  Kitchener,  Broadwood, 
and  Mahon  hung  on  De  Wet's  rear  and  right. 
On  the  1 2th  the  Boers  blew  up  three  waggons 
of  ammunition  and  abandoned  a  gun,  a  wheel 
of  which  had  been  broken  by  a  shell  from  one 
of  Methuen's  batteries.  They  also  released 
sixty  British  prisoners,  wdiom  they  had  taken 
with  them  so  far.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hot 
pursuit  was  at  last  to  be  crowned  with  success. 

Ian  Hamilton  held  the  Magaliesberg  near 
Uitvals  and  Commando  Nek.  Further  west 
there  were  two  other  passes,  Olifants  Nek  and 
the  Magato  Pass,  by  which  the  Boers  might  cross 


the  berg.  Orders  had  been  given  to  occupy  the 
former.  The  Magato  Pass  was  open.  Sweeping 
round  De  Wet's  flank  Methuen  seized  it,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  Boers  were  safely  trapped. 
But  by  some  mischance — still  unexplained,  like 
so  many  other  "accidents  of  the  war" — Olifants 
Xek  had  not  been  occupied  by  anyone.  The 
order  had  been  given  but  not  executed.  Before 
the  mistake  could  be  rectified,  De  Wet's 
scouts  had  found  the  door  open,  and  on 
August  15th  he  was  over  the  nek  and  safe  at 
Rustenburg  in  touch  with  Delarey,  and  with 
the  whole  pack  of  his  wearied  and  di.sappointcd 
pursuers  behind  him. 

From  Rustenburg  De  Wet  moved  eastward 
at  a  more  leisurely  rate,  keeping  to  the  north  ot 
the  Magaliesberg,  the  passes  of  which  near 
Pretoria  were  occupied  by  strong  British 
detachments.  Commando  Nek  was  held  by 
General  Baden-Powell  with  the  force  that  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Rustenburg.  On  August 
1 7th  De  Wet  appeared  before  his  outposts  and 
sent  in  one  of  his  officers  with  a  white  flag  to 
summon  the  defender  of  Maieking  to  surrender. 
Baden-Powell  asked  in  bantering  fashion  what 
terms  De  Wet  would  grant  him.  The  question 
was  not  answered.  The  Boers  saw  that  the 
garrison  of  the  post  was  on  the  alert,  and  that 
the  position  was  too  strong  to  attack. 

On  the  iqth  De  Wet  appeared  further  east  in 
front  of  Wonderboom  Poort,  which  was  held  by 
Alahon.  On  our  troops  advancing  he  drew  off 
to  the  northward.  He  had  now  combined  with 
Grobler's  force,  and  was  in  touch  also  with 
Delarey.  At  the  British  headquarters  the 
general  opinion  was  that  the  united  commandos 
w"ere  trying  to  join  hands  with  Louis  Botha  to 
the  eastward.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  was  ever 
De  Wet's  plan.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  was 
thinking  of  some  enterprise  against  the  com- 
munications of  the  British  troops  operating  to 
the  east  of  Pretoria.  A  force  of  mounted  in- 
fantry, under  Baden-Powell,  Hickman,  and 
Mahon,  was  sent  to  observe  his  movements. 

De  Wet's  march  through  the  Basuto  border, 
across  the  Vaal  and  to  the  north  of  Pretoria,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  exploits  ever  accom- 
plished by  a  guerilla  leader.  '  It  reminds  one  of 
Montrose's  famous  forced  march  through  the 
Highlands  ;  but  Montrose  had  not  opposed  to 
him  several  columns  of  regular  troops  who  were 
able  to  combine  their  operations  by  means  of 
the  telegraph.  Fine  as  the  march  was,  De  Wet 
did  as  good  work  again  before  the  end  of  the 
war.     His   success   has   been   explained  by  the 
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fact  that  his  men  had  spare  horses  with  them 
and  were  only  accompanied  by  a  few  Hght  carts. 
But  this  explanation  is  neither  quite  correct  nor 
quite  adequate.  During  the  whole  of  the  move- 
ment he  had  with  him  a  number  of  heavy 
bullock  waggons — in  fact,  a  convoy  which  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  depend  for  safety  merely 
on  rapid  movement.  His  success  was  due  to 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  countrj-  and  the 
admirable  scouting  bv  which  he  was  aware  of 
every  movement  of  those  who  were  trying  to 
surround  him.     His  convo\-  and  the  main  bod}' 


had  often  to  move  comparatively  slowly.  The 
really  swift  marching  was  made  by  his  flanking 
parties  and  rearguard,  who  kept  the  pursuers  in 
play  till  the  main  column  had  a  good  start,  then 
rapidly  rejoined'  it  and  e.xchanged  their  tired 
horses  fo?  others  which  Kaffir  boys  were  leading 
with  the  waggons. 

His  further  exploits  will  be  dealt  with  in 
future  chapters.  We  must  now  turn  to.  the 
important  operations  in  progress  in  the  Eastern 
Transvaal,  and  explain  the  general  situation  in 
the  theatre  of  war. 


ONE    OF     DE     WETS     EULLOCK     WAGGONS. 
(Photo  :  Mr.  A.  L.  Landman,  Hyde  Park,  ir.) 
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CIIAPTKR     XLVIII. 

OPERATIONS    IN"    THK    EASTHIs'N     JRANSVAAL — THK    HATTI.E    OF    BERCENnAU 


IN  (irder  to  tell  the  story  of  the  South 
African  War  clearly,  we  have  to  take  up 
now  one  series  of  operations,  now  another, 
and  in  doing  this  we  have  to  disregard 
the  strict  order  of  time,  leaving  the  chron- 
ological diary  of  the  war  for  a  table  of  dates 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  This  method  has 
the  advantage  of  fixing  the  reader's  attention 
on  the  great  episodes  of  the  war  in  succes- 
sion, but  it  has  one  serious  drawback.  There 
is  a  danger  of  the  relation  of  the  various 
operations  to  each  other  being  lost  sight  of,  and 
of  no  clear  idea  being  formed  of  the  general 
situation  throughout  the  vast  region  in  which 
the  British  and  Boer  forces  were  in  conflict. 
We  must- therefore  pause  from  time  to  time  to 
survev  the  situation  as  a  whole,  and  the  point 
we  have  now  reached  is  a  good  one  for  attempt- 
ing such  a  general  survev.  In  dealing  with  the 
position  in  the  middle  of  August  we  shall  have 
to  glance  back  at  the  operations  that  have  been 
related  in  the  last  few  chapters,  and  briefly 
summarise  those  which  we  shall  have  next  to 
narrate  in  detail.  We  have  avoided  as  far  as 
possible  any  reference  to  the  political  aspects  of 
the  struggle,  though  these  cannot  be  wholly  left 
out  of  account.  For  it  is  very  rarely  that  a 
general  in  the  field  is  able  to  act  upon  purely 
military  considerations  throughout  a  long  cam- 
paign. The  policy  of  Governments  directlv 
influences  the  action  of  their  armies  in  the  field, 
and  the  methods  adopted  are  often  dictated  by 
reasons  of  State  that  appeal  to  the  politician 
rather  than  the  soldier.  And  in  this  South 
African  War  political  exigencies  and  racial  feel- 
ing played  a  very  large  part. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  the  first  four  months  of 
the  war,  up  to  Lord  Roberts's  advance  to  the 
relief  of  Kiniberley  in  February,  1900,  the  Boers 
had,  on  the  whole,  been  successful  in  their 
operations.  They  had  overrun  Northern  Natal 
as  far  as  the  Tugela  Valley,  shut  up  Sir  George 
White's  army  in  Ladysmith,  and  defeated  three 
attempts  of  General  Buller  to  relieve  it.  They 
had  crossed  the  Orange  River  into  Cape  Colony, 
and  though   they  had  not  penetrated  far   into 


the  country,  they  had  held  successfully  for 
months  Colesberg  and  Stormberg  Junction, 
closing  two  out  of  the  three  main  railway  lines 
of  the  Colony,  and  rallving  a  number  of  the 
Colonial  Dutch  of  these  districts  to  the  com- 
mandos. Only  the  main  western  line  had  been 
kept  open  by  the  British  to  the  Orange  River, 
and  Methuen  had  cleared  it  as  far  as  the 
Modder.  On  this  western  line  the  Boers  were 
besieging  Kimberlev  and  Mafeking.  They  had 
taken  Vryburg  and  Kuruman,  raised  an  insur- 
rection in  British  Bechuanaland  and  Griqualand 
West,  and  the  rising  had  spread  across  the 
Orange  River  into  the  thinly  peopled  Dutch 
districts  of  Kenhardt  and  Prieska,  in  the  extreme 
north-west  of  Cape  Colony. 

But  daring  this  period  of  success  the  solid 
results  obtained  by  the  Boer  leaders  were  of 
singularly  little  importance.  Magnificent 
soldiers  when  acting  on  the  defensive,  the 
burghers  had  shown  themselves  almost  useless^ 
in  attack.  They  could  repulse  a  British  advance,, 
but  they  made  no  attempt  to  follow  up  and  reap 
the  results  of  their  victories.  The  sieges  olr 
Ladysmith,  Mafeking  and  Kimberley  resolved 
themselves  into  blockades  varied  by  a  desultory 
and  ineffective  bombardment.  No  vigorous 
effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  garrisons  which 
held  out  so  tenaciously  till  relieved.  The  Boer 
leaders  dispersed  their  forces  on  too  many 
points,  they  neglected  great  opportunities.  De 
Aar,  with  its  vast  accumulation  of  stores,  was  at 
their  mercy  for  weeks  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  war.  But  they  wasted  their  efforts  on 
Kimberley,  the  capture  of  which  would  have 
been  a  much  easier  matter  if  De  Aar  with  its 
huge  depots  of  stores  had  been  rushed  at  the 
end  of  October,  when  there  was  not  a  single 
field  piece  to  defend  it.  In  the  north  of  Cape 
Colony  they  did  not  cross  the  Orange  River 
till  November,  and  then  they  halted  at  Coles- 
berg and  Stormberg  and  began  to  fortify  them- 
selves, though  they  had  nothing  in  front  of 
them  but  a  thin  screen  of  British  detachments. 
Things  went  badly  enough  for  England,  but 
they  might  easily  have  been  much  worse.     It  is 
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only  right  to  note  that  the  failure  of  the  Boers 
to  raise  the  Colon}'  was  partly  due  to  the  loyal 
attitude  of  the  Afrikander  Ministry  of  Mr. 
Schreiner,  which  was  thc-n  in  power  at  the  Cape. 
It  used  all  its  influence  to  keep  the  Dutch 
population  of  the  Colony  at  least  neutral.  Mr. 
Schreiner  was  attacked  for  not  doing  more,  and 
for  not  arraying  them  on  the  British  side.  But 
we  must  not  forget  the  old  saying  that  "  blood 
is  thicker  than  water."  We  have  often  acted 
upon  it.  Thus  in  the  North-West  Frontier 
WdT  in  India  in  iSq;  we  did  not  ask  the  Afridi 
tribesmen  serving  in  our  frontier  regiments  to 
fight  against  their  kinsmen  who  had  risen  at  the 
call  of  the  mullahs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  English 
newspapers  had  treated  the  military  power  of 
the  Dutch  Republics  with  something  like  con- 
tempt. Under  the  influence  of  the  bad  news 
from  Africa  public  opinion  at  home  rushed  into 
the  opposite  e.xtreme.  The  numbers  of  the 
burghers,  their  resources,  the  completeness  of 
their  organisation  for  war,  were  all  e.xaggerated 
as  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  their  victories. 
Then,  when  Lord  Roberts  arrived  with  the  great 
reinforcements  from  England,  invaded  the  Free 
State,  relieved  Kimberley,  and  captured  Cronje 
at  Paardeberg,  there  was  as  btrange  a  reaction 
in  public  opinion.  It  seemed  indeed  as  if  the 
fighting  strength  of  the  burgher  forces  had  utterlv 
collapsed.  They  abandoned  their  positions  in 
the  north  of  the  Colony,  they  left  the  railway  to 
Bloemfontein  almost  uninjured,  they  yielded  up 
the  Free  State  capital  after  making  a  half- 
hearted opposition  to  Lord  Roberts's  advance 
across  the  veldt  from  Paardeberg.  Ladysmith 
had  been  relieved  by  Buller  the  day  after 
Cronje  surrendered  to  Roberts.  The  Boer  power 
seemed  to  be  collapsing  like  a  house  of  cards. 
The  generally  accepted  view  was  that,  though 
the  Transvaal  burghers  would  still  make  a  fight 
behind  the  fortifications  of  Pretoria,  the  resist- 
ance in  the  Free  State  was  at  an  end.  Steyn 
had  "  fled,"  Bloemfontein  had  welcomed  the 
conquerors,  the  Free  State  burghers  were  giving 
up  their  rifles  and  going  back  to  their  farms. 
It  was  argued  that  they  had  been  dragged  into 
the  war  by  the  policy  of  Steyn,  that  thev  w-ere 
unwarlike,  that  their  hearts  were  never  in  the 
fight,  and  that  they  were  taking  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  give  up  a  useless  struggle  in  which 
they  had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain.  These  comfortable  theories  were,  how- 
ever, nothing  better  than  our  illusions  about  the 
weakness  of  the  Boers  at  the  outset  of  the  war. 


On  March  5th,  eight  days  before  the  occupa- 
tion of  Bloemfontein,  Presidents  Kruger  and 
Steyn  had  addressed  by  telegraph  a  joint 
message  to  Lord  SaliSbur}',  suggesting  that  now 
that  victory  had  restored  the  prestige  of  the 
British  arms  in  South  Africa,  negotiations  might 
be  opened  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and 
practically  offering  to  accept  an\'  terms  that 
would  leave  the  two  Republics  their  independ- 
ence. If  this  were  to  be  taken  away,  they  said, 
the  war  would  be  continued  to  the  end.  Lord 
Salisbury  replied  on  March  nth  in  a  despatch 
in  which  he  threw  on  the  Boer  Governments 
the  responsibilit}-  for  the  war,  and  ended  by 
saying  that  her  Majesty's  Government  was  "  not 
prepared  to  assent  to  the  independence  of  either 
the  South  African  Republic  or  the  Orange  Free 
State." 

The  annexation  of  the  Orange  Free  State  was 
proclaimed,  and  it  was  renamed  the  Orange 
River  Colony  on  May  28th.  But  before  this 
step  was  taken  the  Free  Staters  had  given  clear 
proof  that  their  resistance  was  not  over.  The 
disaster  at  Sauna's  Post  on  March  31st,  the 
capture  of  Reddersburg,  the  siege  of  Wepener, 
and  the  subsequent  safe  retirement  of  the  Boer 
commandos  to  the  north-eastward — all  occurred 
while  our  main  army  was  halted  at  Bloem- 
fontein, crippled  by  want  of  horses  and  wasted 
by  an  epidemic  of  enteric.  As  soon  as  the  army 
was  ready  to  move,  at  the  beginning  of  Ma}-, 
Lord  Roberts  made  his  rapid  advance  by  Kroon- 
stad  and  Johannesburg  to  Pretoria,  a  column 
being  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  relief  of 
iMafeking.  During  this  advance  the  communica- 
tions were  left  weakly  guarded,  and  the  con- 
siderable Free  State  force  to  the  east  of  the 
railway  was  observed  by  a  single  division.  Great 
risks  were  thus  deliberately  taken  because  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  been  directed  to  secure 
the  Johannesburg  mines  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible,  and  because  it  was  thought  that  the 
occupation  of  Pretoria  would  end  the  war. 
Indeed,  on  the  day  after  the  surrender  was 
proposed  by  the  Boer  Citizens'  Committee,  most 
of  the  London  papers  made  an  announcement 
of  the  end  of  the  war  their  chief  feature. 

But  once  again  there  was  disappointment. 
The  situation  was  viewed  by  the  Boer  leaders 
and  their  followers  from  a  standpoint  that  very 
few  in  England  could  understand.  They  were 
not  greatly  impressed  by  the  rapid  advance  of 
Lord  Roberts.  They  did  not  regard  the  evacu- 
ation of  successive  positions  on  the  way  to 
Pretoria  as  defeats.    Their  account  of  the  matter 
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would  have  been  that  they  had  fought  a  series 
of  rearguard  actions.  And  this  was  not  an  after- 
thought to  explain  away  disaster.  At  an  early 
stage  of  tile  war  they  had  "again  and  again  said 
that  when  the  British  army  invaded  the  Repub- 
lics in  force  they  would  fall  back  before  it, 
without  risking  any  pitched  battles,  and,  when 
it  hail  penetrated  far  into  the  hostile  country, 
they  would  seek  to  paralyse  and  destroy  it  by 
breaking  up  its  communications,  carrying  on  a 
harassing  guerilla  warfare  for  this  purpose.     I-  p 
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were  burned  if  the  railway  line  was  cut  in  their 
neighbourhood.  A  little  later,  the  same  thing 
was  done  if  the  owner  of  the  farm  was  absent  on 
commando.  It  is  alleged  that  in  several  cases 
farms  were  burned  where  the  owner  was  absent, 
when  this  absence  was  the  result,  not  of  his  being 
actually  in  arms,  but  of  his  being  a  prisoner  in 
our  hands.  Still  later,  after  the  occupation  ot 
Pretoria,  came  the  system  of  burning  villages, 
and  either  removing  the  women  and  children  to 
some  British  garrison,  or  telling  them  to  join  the 
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to  the  occupation  of  Bloemfontein  we  had  been 
waging  war  against  the  Boer  Governments. 
Once  we  declared  that  these  Governments  rriust 
Cease  to  e.xist  it  became  a  war  against  the  Boer 
people.  Till  some  time  after  the  occupation  of 
Bloemfontein  the  burghers  who  came  in  and  sur- 
rendered were  allowed  to  go  back  to  their  farms  ; 
and  there  was  no  wilful  destruction  of  private 
properly.  When  the  surrendered  burghers 
began  to  rejoin  the  commandos  in  April,  the  new 
rule  was  adopted  of  sending  those  who  surren- 
dered as  prisoners  to  St.  Helena  or  Ceylon.  In 
the  advance  from  Bloemfontein  to  De  Wets 
Dorp,  General  I'ole-Carew  introduced  the  plan 
of  burning  farms.  At  first  this  was  only  done  in 
cases  of  alleged  treachery.  But  the  practice,  once 
begun,  was  soon  extended  to  other  cases.     Farms 


Boers  and  obtain  provisions  from  them.  At  last 
an  attempt  was  made  to  render  it  impossible  for 
the  Boer  flying  columns  to  live  on  the  country 
by  devastating  whole  districts,  burning  the 
houses,  breaking  the  irrigation  dams,  and  remov- 
ing or  destroying  all  supplies.  It  was  thought 
that  these  severe  measures  would  break  down 
the  popular  resistance  to  our  occupation,  but  it 
seemsto  have  made  the  burghers  more  doggedly 
resolved  to  continue  the  struggle.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  war  the  burghers  were  continually 
going  back  to  their  farms  for  a  few  days,  and  no 
commandant  could  count  on  having  the  same 
numbers  at  his  disposal  from  one  week's  end  to 
another.  Now,  with  their  farms  destroyed,  the 
men  had  to  stay  with  the  commandos,  or 
surrender  and  be  sent  prisoners  across  the  sea. 
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And  .11  uri  change  had  been  cominij  over  the 
hurjjhers.  Long  presence  in  the  field  had,  by 
the  enil  <•!  the  first  year  of  the  war,  converted  the 
irregular  levies,  who  began  it,  into  disciplined 
soldiers.  They  no  longer  stood  merely  on  the 
dereiK-.ive  ;  they  made  frequent  and  daring 
attacks. 

Pretoria  iiad  been  occupied  in  the  first  week 
of  June,  ticneral  Duller  then  drove  the  Boers 
from  Laing's  Nek,  and  joined  hands  with  the 
main  army  by  clearing  the  railway  line  up  to 
Johannesburg.  At  the  end  of  July  a  large  Boer 
force  of  Free  Staters  was  compelled  to  surrender 
on  the  Basuto  border.  But  De  Wet,  who  had 
already  made  it  difficult  to  supply  the  main  army 
in  the  Transvaal  by  cutting  its  communications, 
had  escaped  through  Hunter  and  Rundle's 
cordon,  marched  across  the  Free  State  (cutting 
the  railway  as  he  crossed  it),  and  made  his  way 
into  the  Transvaal  north  of  Pretoria,  through 
the  midst  of  the  columns  sent  to  intercept  him. 
Smaller  bands,  under  Fourie,Theron,  and  Olivier, 
were  still  on  the  war-path  south  of  the  Vaal 
when  De  Wet  crossed  it,  going  to  the  northward, 
in  the  beginning  of  August.  In  the  Western 
Tran^v.ial  the  Boers  had  rallied  under  Delarey 
and  Liebenberg,  and  had  reoccupied  several 
towns.  Grobler  held  the  line  of  the  Pietersburg 
Railway  to  the  north  of  Pretoria,  and  Louis 
Botha  was  on  the  Komati  Poort  Railway  to  the 
east  of  Middelburg,  which  was  held  by  Pole- 
Carew.  More  than  half  of  Lord  Roberts's  great 
army  was  employed  in  garrisoning  various  points 
and  guarding  the  many  hundred  miles  of  railway 
on  w)iich  the  existence  of  the  army  in  the  field 
depended. 

The  question  was,  how  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end,  seeing  that  the  occupation  of  Pretoria  had 
not  produced  this  result.  It  was  thought  that 
an  answer  to  the  question  had  been  found.  The 
most  formidable  army  of  the  Boers,  and  the  best 
provided  with  artillery,  was  that  of  Louis  Botha, 
live  or  si.v  thousand  strong,  which  was  protecting 
Mr.  Kruger's  village  capital  at  Machadodorp,  on 
the  Komati  Poort  Railway.  To  the  north  of 
the  line,  in  the  Lydenburg  hill  country,  the 
Boers  were  said  to  be  accumulating  supplies 
and  creating  a  new  centre  of  resistance.  The 
possession  of  Komati  Poort  enabled  them  still 
to  receive  amnmnition  and  other  supplies  from 
abroad  by  way  ofLaurengo  Marques.  It  seemed 
then,  that  if  Botha  could  be  attacked  and 
defeated,  and  the  line  cleared  to  Komati  Poort  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  Boer  communications  by  sea, 
and  if  their  dep6ts  in  the  Lydenburg  hills  could 


be  captnrcil,  nil  organised  resistance  on  their 
part  must  soon  collapse,  and  all  that  would  he 
left  to  do  would  be  to  hunt  down  the  scattered 
guerilla  bands  that  might  still  try  to  keep  the 
held.  This  was  the  object  of  the  campaign  to 
the  east  of  Pretoria,  organised  and  carried  out 
by  Lord  Roberts  in  August,  iqoo,  and  the  first 
weeks  of  September.  Buller  was  directed  to 
move  up  with  part  of  his  force  from  the  Natal 
Railway  through  Ermelo  against  the  flank  of 
Louis  Botha's  position,  while  a  larger  army, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Lord  Roberts 
himself,  advanced  from  Middelburg  against  the 
Boer  front.  Meanwhile,  a  mounted  force,  under 
Baden-Powell  and  Mahon,  was  to  prevent  De 
Wet  and  Grobler  from  either  reaching  the 
Lydenburg  hills  or  striking  at  the  communica- 
tions of  the  force  which  was  advancing  from 
Middelburg.  Smith-Dorrien  guarded  the  west- 
ern approaches  to  Pretoria  against  any  enter- 
prise of  Delarey,  and  Methuen  was  marching 
across  the  Western  Transvaal,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  that  leader's  exploits.  It  was 
anticipated  that  once  Louis  Botha  was 
thoroughl\-  beaten,  the  other  leaders  would 
either  abandon  the  struggle  or,  if  they  continued 
it,  would  soon  come  to  the  end  of  their  re- 
sources, as  the\-  would  have  no  depots  from 
which  to  renew  their  supplies  of  ammunition, 
and  no  means  of  receiving  it  from  abroad. 

On  August  8th — one  of  the  days  in  which  De 
Wet  was  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  close 
pursuit  of  Methuen  and  Kitchener — General 
Buller  began  liis  movement  northward  towards 
Ermelo  Irom  Paardekop,  on  the  Natal  Railway 
between  Laing's  Nek  and  Standerton.  He  had 
a  division  with  him,  the  rest  of  his  army  being 
left  to  guard  the  long  line  of  communications 
from  Ladvsmith  by  Laing's  Nek  and  Standerton 
to  Heidelberg.  A  force  of  about  a  thousand 
Boers,  with  five  guns,  under  the  command  of 
Christian  Botha,  who  had  been  Buller's  old 
opponent  in  Northern  Natal,  retired  before 
him,  and  made  a  short  stand  on  a  ridge  near  the 
little  town  of  Amersfort.  But  the  Boers  fell 
back  after  a  short  fight,  in  which  only  a  few 
casualties  occurred.  Buller's  greatly  superior 
force  threatened  both  their  flanks,  and  made 
their  position  untenable.  That  evening, 
Amersfort  was  occupied.  After  this,  Buller  met 
with  only  the  slightest  of  opposition  until  he 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Komati 
Poort  railway  line.  Christian  Botha's  men,  con- 
tinually tailing  back  before  Buller,  sometimes 
exchanged   shots   with    his    advance    guard    or 
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endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  scouts  on  his  flanks. 
But  there  was  never  any  serious  fighting. 

On  the  13th,  BuUer  occupied  Ermelo,  the 
chief  town  of  the  district.  Next  day  he  was 
able  to  communicate  by  heliograph  with  Gordon's 
brigade  of  French's  cavalry  division,  which  was 
moving  eastward  from  Middelburg.  On  the 
15th  (the  dav  on  which  De  Wet  got  safely  into 
Rustenburg)  Bullcr  halted  at  Carolina,  about 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  Boer  positions  on 
the  railway  line  at  Belfast  and  Machadodorp. 
His  left  was  in  touch  with  French's  cavalry,  and 
he  was  ready  to  combine  his  operations  with 
those  of  Roberts's  main  force. 

Before  describing  the  combined  operations, 
which  were  carried  out  successfully  in  the  last 
week  of  August,  we  may  briefly  note  the  events 
that  were  happening  in  other  parts  of  the 
theatre  of  war.  General  Hunter,  who  was  mov- 
ing northwards  from  the  Bethlehem  country, 
had  a  fight  on  August  15th  with  a  Boer  force 
at  Spitzkop,  near  Heilbron.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  Olivier's  commando.  The  enemy 
were  driven  off  with  the  loss  of  about  forty  men. 
A  week  later,  on  August  24th,  Olivier,  who  had 
moved  off  in  the  direction  of  Winburg,  came  in 
contact  with  a  force  of  250  of  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry,  under  Colonel  Ridley.  Though 
greatlv  outnumbered,  and  having  no  artillery 
with  which  to  replv  to  the  enemy's  two  guiis, 
Kidlev  held  out  for  twentj'-four  hours,  and 
then  the  Boers  withdrew  on  the  approach  of  a 
relieving  column  from  Kroonstad  under  General 
Bruce  Hamilton.  Two  days  later  Olivier  tried 
to  surprise  the  Winburg  garrison  by  a  sudden 
attack  before  daylight.  But  the  garrison,  chiefly 
made  up  of  Imperial  Yeomanry  and  Colonials, 
were  on  the  alert,  and  the  attack  was  beaten  off. 
Olivier,  who  was  accompanied  by  three  of  his 
sons,  had  got  separated  from  his  men  in  the 
confused  retirement  in  the  early  morning,  and 
he  was  made  prisoner  b\-  a  part}^  of  the  Queens- 
land Volunteers.  They  had  pushed  out  rapidly 
from  the  town  as  the  Boers  fell  back  and  seized 
a  donga  down  which  Olivier  and  his  sons  were 
making  their  escape.  The  capture  of  this  skilful 
and  daring  leader  made  the  repulse  of  the  attack 
on  Winburg  an  important  British  success. 

Theron,  De  Wet's  lieutenant,  about  the  same 
time,  made  more  than  one  raid  on  the  railway 
between  Kroonstad  and  the  Vaal.  Though  he 
destroyed  some  rolling  stock,  he  never  succeeded 
in  seriousl}-  interrupting  the  traffic.  De  Wet 
himself  was  being  driven  northwards  from 
the  neicfhbourhood  of  Pretoria.     Two  columns. 


largely  composed  of  mounted  troops,  were 
operating  against  him  under  the  command  of 
Generals  Baden-Powell  and  Paget.  Grobler  was 
acting  with  him.  On  August  21st  Baden-Powell 
had  a  sharp  fight  with  the  combined  commandos 
near  the  point  where  the  Pietersburg  Railway 
crosses  the  Pienaars  River,  about  thirty-three 
miles  north  of  Pretoria.  The  Rhodesian  Regi- 
ment, veterans  of  the  sietre  of  Mafeking,  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and  suffered  severe 
losses,  their  commander,  Colonel  Spreckley, 
being  among  the  killed. 

The  Boers  retreated  across  the  river,  and 
appear  to  have  divided  their  forces.  Grobler 
retired  northwards  towards  the  Bush  Veldt,  the 
northern  district  of  the  Transvaal,  so  called 
because  the  veldt,  sloping  gradually  towards  the 
Limpopo,  is  no  longer  a  bare  plateau,  but  is 
covered  with  dense  bush  and  high  grass.  Baden- 
Powell  pursued  him  for  thirty  miles  as  far  as 
Warmbad,  from  which  he  was  recalled  by  Lord 
Roberts  to  Pretoria. 

Grobler's  more  famous  colleague,  De  Wet, 
appears  to  have  separated  from  him  and  gone  off 
to  the  westward  after  the  fight  at  the  Pienaars 
River.  For  some  days  nothing  certain  was 
known  of  his  movements.  Paget  came  in 
contact  with  a  force  which  was  supposed  to  be 
his  rearguard,  but  may  have  been  one  of  the 
small  bands  which  were  moving  about  the 
countr}-.  On  August  22nd  Lord  Roberts  sent 
home  a  cable  message,  which  subsequent  events 
showed  to  be  based  on  misleading  information. 
He  said  that  De  Wet,  finding  it  hopeless  to 
make  his  wa}-  eastward  with  his  guns  and 
waggons,  was  recrossing  the  IMagaliesberg  with 
the  intention  of  returning  to  the  Orange  River 
Colon}-.  Lord  Roberts  went  on  to  point  out 
that  De  Wet  had  a  very  different  force  from 
that  with  which  he  had  marched  northward 
across  the  Vaal.  He  had  not  more  than  300 
men  with  him,  and  he  had  had  to  abandon  his 
guns,  burying  them  to  avoid  their  being 
captured.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  when 
De  Wet  reappeared  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 
on  the  scene  of  his  former  exploits  he  still  had 
his  guns  with  him  and  a  much  greater  force 
than  300  men.  As  to  his  movements,  all  that  is 
certain  is  that,  after  leaving  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pretoria,  he  made  for  the  Rustenburg  country, 
crossed  the  Magaliesberg,  probably  by  his  old 
route  over  Olifants  Nek,  and  then  marched  for 
one  of  the  crossings  of  the  Vaal,  the  country  on 
that  side  being  then  completely  in  possession  of 
the  Boers.     During  this  southward  march  the 
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wildest  rumours  were  in  circulation  as  to  his 
movements.  He  was  reported  to  be  near  Heil- 
broji  long  before  he  could  liave  reached  any 
point  so  lar  south.  It  is  probable  that  some 
of  these  reports  originated  in  Theron's  small 
commando,  which  had  always  remained  near  the 
railwav,  being  mistaken  for  De  Wet's.  Accord- 
ing to  other  reports  dating  from  this  period, 
De  Wet  was  either  badly  wounded  or  killed  in 
skirmishes  in  the  Western  Transvaal. 

After  his  failure  to  intercept  De  Wet,  Lord 
Metlnien  luul  marched  across  the  Western  Trans- 
vaal to  Mafeking,  which  he  reached  on  August 
2.Sth.  His  force  was  thus  sent  back  to  the 
western  border,  because  it  was  feared  that  unless 
.Mafeking  were  reinforced,  Delarey  might  fall 
upon  and  overpower  Carrington's  small  column, 
now  reduced  to  about  1,200  men,  which  was  the 
only  British  force  in  the  district.  Methuen's 
division  had  been  continually  on  the  move  since 
he  marched  from  Boshof  to  occupy  Kroonstad 
at  the  beginning  of  June.  His  men  were  in 
broken  boots  and  ragged  uniforms.  The  division 
was  given  a  much-needed  rest  of  a  few  days 
at  -Mafeking,  and  new  equipments  were  sent  up 
to  it  by  the  western  railway,  so  that  it  was  able 
to  take  the  field  again  in  the  following  month  in 
much  better  condition. 

In  Pretoria  itself,  the  chief  event  during 
-August  was  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  kidnap 
and  carry  off"  Lord  Roberts  and  some  of  his 
chief  officers.  The  first  report  was  that  the 
conspirators  meant  to  murder  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  his  staff,  but  the  evidence  given  at 
the  trial  of  their  chief,  a  young  German  ad- 
venturer named  Hans  Cordua,  showed  that 
murder  was  no  part  of  the  scheme.  Cordua  had 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Transvaal  army,  and 
was  living  as  a  paroled  prisoner  in  Pretoria. 
-An  unpleasant  feature  of  his  trial  was  that  the 
chief  evidence  against  him  was  given  by  a 
detective  named  (iano,  who  had  been  in  the 
Boer  secret  service  and  had  then  become  a  paid 
agent  of  the  British  Intelligence  Department. 
Gano  admitted  that  he  had  had  something  to  do 
with  suggesting  the  wild  scheme  which  Cordua 
had  taken  up.  The  prosecutor  before  the  court- 
martial  urged  that  even  if  the  defence  succeeded 
in  proving  that  Gano  was  the  originator  of  the 
plot,  the  prisoner  was  still  guilty  of  violating  his 
parole  as  well  as  of  participating  in  the  con- 
spiracy. Cordua  was  found  guilty  on  both 
counts,  condenmed  to  death  on  August  27th, 
and  executed  ne.xt  morning  by  a  firing  party  in 
the  garden  of  the  prison  at. Pretoria.    . 


We  now  return  to  the  important  operations 
that  were  in  progress  to  the  east  of  Pretoria,  on 
the  Komali  Poort  Raihva}'.  We  have  seen  that 
by  the  middle  of  August,  Buller,  advancing 
through  Ermelo  from  the  line  of  the  Natal  Rail- 
way, had  established  himself  at  Carolina,  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Boer  positions  about 
Machadodorp.  Between  him  and  the  railway 
was  the  small  Boer-force  under  Christian  Botha, 
which  had  observed,  rather  than  opposed,  his 
advance  northwards.  To  his  left  he  was  in 
touch  with  the  right  of  French's  cavalry  which 
had  pushed  forward  from  -\Iiddelburg.  The  final 
advance  by  Lord  Roberts  from  Middelburg  was 
delayed  till  the  last  week  of  August,  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  driving  the  Boers  from  the 
northern  side  of  Pretoria  before  moving  further 
east.  But  on  Friday,  August  24th,  Pole-Carew 
occupied  Belfast,  forty  miles  east  of  Middelburg, 
meeting  with  only  slight  opposition.  The  same 
evening  Lord  Roberts  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Wonderfontein  Station,  to  the  west 
of  Belfast.  The  cavalry  reported  that  the  Boers, 
in  considerable  force  and  well  provided  with 
artillery,  were  holding  the  ridges  between  Belfast 
and  Dalmanutha,  a  station  about  half-way  to 
Machadodorp.  These  ridges  form  part  of  the 
southern  margin  of  the  difficult  Lydenburg 
country,  which  was  regarded  as  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Boer  resistance. 

Buller  had  meanwhile  been  closing  in  froni 
the  southward.  During  his  march  on  Thursday, 
the  23rd,  he  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
from  Christian  Botha's  commando,  and  the  day 
ended  in  one  more  "  unfortunate  occurrence." 
In  the  forenoon  the  Boers  had  tried  to  lay  a 
trap  for  the  cavalr}'  who  were  scouting  in  front 
of  Buller's  advance.  They  let  them  come  tO' 
close  quarters  and  then  opened  suddenly  at 
short  range  with  rifles,  some  pom-poms,  and  a 
15-pounder.  The  cavalry  fell  back  with  slight 
loss,  and  the  21st  Battery  R.F.A.  was  brought 
into  action  and  silenced  the  Boer  guns.  The 
enemy  then  fell  back  steadily,  occasionally 
turning  to  show  fight. 

When  the  column  halted  for  the  night  it  was 
still  in  close  contact  with  the  enemy.  There 
was  no  heavy  firing,  but  here  and  there 
"  sniping  "  was  going  on.  The  outpost  line  was 
being  formed-  when  two  companies  of  the 
Liverpool  Regiment  blundered  into  an  ambush 
and  suffered  heavy  loss.  A  correspondent  of  the 
St,iiid<irti  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
affair  : — 

"The    disaster  to  the  two   companies  of  th# 
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Liverpool  Regiment  is  incomprehensible. 
Officers  and  men,  who  have  already  seen 
something  of  the   war  in  Natal,  and  who  were 
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fast  as  they  detected  a  man  on  the  skyline,  they 
were  warned,  I  am  told,  that  danger  lay  ahead, 
and  caution  was  necessary  in  proceeding  further 
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unsupported  by  artillery,  should  have  known 
that  they  could  not  with  impunity  push  out  by 
themselves  beyond  the  firing  line.  While  the 
two  companies  were  marching  to  the  brow  of 
the  ridge,  below  which   Boers  were  sniping  as 


by  themselves.  On,  however,  they  went.  The 
Boers,  lying  hidden  behind  big  stones  and  great 
rocks  in  the  kopjes  and  ridges  below  the  over- 
looking ridge,  presently  beheld  an  extended  line 
of    devil-may-care     infantry    calmly    marching 
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towards  tlicm.     If  tliev   wondered  what    it  all 
meant,  they  yet  had  the  nerve  to  withhold  their 
fire,  and  so  the  Liverpoois  had  no  warning  of 
what    lay   helore    them.     So   onward  still  they 
went,  down  into  a  donga,  out  of  which  rose  an 
usly  kopje,  composed    of  boulders  and  jagged 
rocks   thrown   about   irregularly  as  if  from  the 
result    of  a  tremendous   upheaval.     The   Boers 
were    in    dozens,    if    not     hundreds,    on     that 
kopje,    hidden    by    the   rocks   and    lying  />er(/ii 
behind  a  stone  wall   that  traversed   the   crest. 
The  Liverpoois  did  not  know  the  Boers  were 
there,  but  they  must  have  seen  the  stone  wall— 
a   danger  signal    at    all    times.      Still   onwards, 
liowever,    they  marched,   and  presently,  as  the 
leading    sections    got    through    the   donga,    the 
firing  line  began  to  ascend  the  kopje.     When 
the  second  line  reached  the  donga  the  trap  was 
complete.     Suddenly  the  kopje  below  the  wall, 
and    the   wall    itself,   gave   evidence   of  Boers. 
Here  and  there  men  in  nondescript  attire  rose 
up  from  the  rocks,  and,  holding  hands  and  rifle 
high    above    their  heads,   walked   towards   our 
men.     The  latter  did  not  realise  it  yet,  but   it 
was  the   same   trick    which    meant    the    death 
warrant  of  many  a  brave  heart  on  Spion  Kop, 
for  when  the  Boers   in  front  were  only  within 
40 — some  say    60 — yards  of  the  leading  Liver- 
pools  they  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  and 
poured  in  a  deadly  volley.     That  was  the  signal 
for   the  door  of  the  trap  to  be  closed.     Either, 
however,    the    action    was    premature,   or    the 
Boer     force     at     that    point    was    not     strong 
enough    to    surround    the    two    companies,    as 
the    flanking  movement    proceeding  while   the 
attention  of  the  men    in  front  was  being  dis- 
tracted by  the  Spion  Kop  trick  was  not  wholly 
complete  when  the    enemy  let    go  with    their 
Mausers.    There  was,  therefore,  really  no  door  to 
the  trap,  and  that  is  why,  owing  to  the  conduct 
— remarkabh"   cool    under  the   circumstances — • 
of   the    supporting    Liverpoois,    the   companies 
escaped  annihilation  or  complete  surrender.     As 
it  was,  they  suffered  heavily,  losing  ten  killed 
and  forty-tive  wounded,  while   thirty-two  were 
made    prisoners.     Yard    by   yard    the   remnant 
fought  its  way  back,  and  reached  its  own  lines 
just  as  night  fell,  and  after  nearly  every  man  had 
emptied   his  last  cartridge."     It  is  only  fair  to 
add    that    other   accounts    say   nothing   of  the 
alleged    treachery   of  the   Boers,   and   attribute 
the  disaster  entirely  to  the  carelessness  of  our 
own  men. 

The  night  was  bitterly  cold,  the  thermometer 
registering    thirteen    degrees  of  frost,   and    the 


troops  had  a  lianl  time  in  their  unsheltered 
bivouacs.  On  the  Saturday  morning  Lord 
Roberts  moved  on  to  the  little  town  of  Belfast, 
where  he  had  told  French  and  Buller  to  meet 
him.  The  Commander-in-Chief  had  a  conference 
with  his  three  divisional  connnaiulers — Pole- 
Carew,  who  commanded  the  advance  along  the 
railway  ;  Buller,  who  was  to  lead  the  attack  from 
the  southward  ;  and  French,  whose  cavalry 
command  was  now  made  up  of  four  brigades, 
all  of  them  very  much  under  strength.  At 
this  conference  the  situation  was  discussed  in 
the  light  of  all  available  information,  and  the 
plan  of  tiperations  arranged  for  turning  the 
Boers  out  of  their  formidable  positions  east  ot 
Belfast. 

On  Sunday  morning,  August  26th,  the  two 
days'  battle  began  ;  a  battle  which  many 
expected  would  be  the  last  great  fight  of  the 
Boer  War.  French,  with  two  brigades  ot 
cavalry,  and  supported  by  the  brigade  of  Guards, 
moved  into  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Belfast,  in 
order  to  try  to  work  round  Botha's  right  flank. 
He  reached  the  farm  of  Lakenvley,  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Belfast,  driving  before  him  the 
Boer  flank  guard,  which  after  a  stubborn  light 
drew  back  to  the  Boer  main  position. 

This  was  a  mass  of  hills,  sending  out  long 
ridges  to  the  southward  and  lying  north  of  the 
railway  from  Dalmanutha  Station  to  Bergendal 
Farm.  At  Dalmanutha  the  railway  bends 
sharply  to  the  northward,  ruiming  through  a 
gap  in  the  heights  held  by  the  Boers,  whose 
trenches  and  gun  positions  were  on  both  sides 
of  the  line.  In  front  to  the  southwards  was  a 
wide  flat  valley  to  which  the  hills  sloped  regu- 
larly down,  and  beyond  a  small  spruit,  on  which 
Bergendal  Farm  stands,  where  the  ground  rose 
again  to  a  lower  line  of  hills  which  Buller  chost 
as  his  artillery  position.  Lord  Roberts  described 
the  main  Boer  position  as  "  a  natural  fortress 
surrounded  b_v  a  glacis  of  about  1,500  yards, 
absolutely  without  cover,"  and  he  said  that  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  was  "  difficult,  and 
well  suited  "  to  Boer  tactics,  and  "  less  favourable 
for  cavalry  "  than  any  that  he  had  yet  seen  in 
the  Trans\aal. 

While  French  pushed  northwards  supported 
by  the  Guards,  Stephenson's  brigade  held  the 
ground  near  the  raihvaj'  immediately  to  the  east 
of  Belfast,  and  Buller,  with  Lyttelton's  division 
and  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  closed  in  from  the 
south-eastward  against  the  Boer  front  along  the 
railway  line.  The  7th  Brigade  led  Lyttelton's 
division,    the    8th    following   in    support.      The 
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day's  work  was  confined  to  a  reconnaissance  in 
force  of  the  enemy's  positions,  Buller's  field 
batteries,  howitzers,  and  heavy  siege  guns  taking 
ground  along  the  hills  south  of  the  Bergendal 
Spruit  and  drawing  the  fire  of  Botha's  guns  on 
the  opposite  heights.  The  infantry  moved  down 
from  the  hills  and  approached  the  spruit,  the 
guns  firing  over  their  heads.  There  was  a  sharp 
exchange  of  rifle  fire,  but  the  attack  was  nowhere 
pressed  home.  That  was  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Mondav. 

As  the  sun  rose  on  the  second  morning  of  the 
fight  the  British  batteries  opened  upon  the  Boer 
positions  from  a  semicircle  of  hills  to  the  south 
and  west.  Pole-Carew's  division  was  used  simplv 
to  hold  the  Boer  right  near  Belfast.  The  hard 
fighting  was  left  to  Buller,  whose  task  was  to 
drive  the  enemy's  left  from  the  heights  above 
Bergendal  Farm.  When  the  artillery  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  attack,  the  infantry 
worked  their  way  up  the  hills  by  the  farm. 
The  mounted  infantry  covered  the  left  flank 
of  the  attack.  Next  to  them  were  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  supported  by  the  Devons,  and  on  their 
right  the  Inniskilling  Fusiliers,  supported  by  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  prolonged  the  line. 

One  of  Buller's  officers  thus  sums  up  the  story 
of  the  successful  attack  : — "  The  firing  began 
with  the  dawn  of  day.  As  battery  after  battery 
went  into  action  from  camp  the  roar  of  cannon 
increased,  and  towards  middaj-  all  our  guns  were 
spread  at  intervals  along  the  ridge,  the  infantrv 
lying  down  in  front  and  keeping  up  a  heav}- 
rifle  lire.  The  Boer  fire  was  extremely  hot  ; 
showers  after  showers  of  rifle  and  Maxim  bullets 
swept  our  ridge,  and  kept  dropping  down  in 
the  vallev  behind  among  baggage  and  horses. 
Towards  midday  General  Buller  ordered  General 
Kitchener's  brigade  to  advance  up  the  vallev 
under  cover  and  deploy  to  our  left  bank  and 
make  a  direct  assault  on  the  enemy's  left  flank. 
Two  batteries  were  also  sent  round — A  Battery 
R.H.A.  and  the  53rd  R.F.A.  The  6ist  Howitzer 
Battery  was  making  most  excellent  shooting, 
dropping  lyddite  shells  in  rapid  succession  into 
the  Boer  sangars.  It  now  became  evident  that 
the  enemy  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and 
a  salvo  of  lyddite  and  shrapnel  having  been  fired 
into  their  sangars,  and  especially  into  those 
near  Bergendal  Farm,  the  7th  Brigade,  under 
General  Kitchener,  made  a  most  determined 
attack  under  cover  of  a  heavy  shrapnel  fire  from 
A  Battery  R.H.A.  and  the  53rd  R.F.A.  On  a 
stony  kopje  beside  the  farm,  where  the  men  of 
the    Johannesburg   commando   were    making   a 


splendid  stand  with  a  Maxim  and  a  pom-pom, 
they  stood  almost  to  the  last,  but  as  the  Rifle 
Brigade  neared  the  summit  with  fixed  bayonets 
the}-  broke  and  fled,  followed  by  a  heavy 
shrapnel  fire  from  the  two  last-named  batteries. 
The  day  was  won.  The  whole  Boer  line  had 
given  way,  and  was  in  full  retreat  through  the 
hills,  safe  in  the  rocks  from  our  cavalrv,  who 
tried  their  best  to  follow.  The  infantry  and 
artillery  continued  firing  on  the  retreating 
enemy  until  dark.  As  the  R.H.A.  galloped 
over  the  battlefield  they  had  to  zigzag  their 
headlong  pace,  for  scattered  here  and  there  lay 
many  a  dead  or  wounded  Tommj-  or  a  brother 
Boer  where  he  had  fallen." 

The  loss  on  the  British  side  was  only  fourteen 
killed  and  sixty-four  wounded,  chiefly  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Boers  were  already  evacuating  their  strong 
position  when  the  advance  of  Buller's  infantry 
began,  and  these  encountered  only  a  rearguard 
of  no  great  strength.  The  most  obstinate  fight 
was  made  by  the  Johannesburg  Police,  the  only 
regular  corps  on  the  Boer  side,  and  their  plucky 
fight  near  the  farm  excited  even  among  their 
opponents  quite  as  much  admiration  as  the 
splendid  charge  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  About 
twenty  Boer  dead  were  found  on  the  position, 
and  a  pom-pom  and  nineteen  prisoners  -were 
taken.  The  enemy's  retreat  appears  to  have 
been  parti}-  the  result  of  the  threatening  move- 
ments of  French,  who  was  again  pressing  upon 
their  right  flank,  and  who  would  have  got  round 
upon  their  rear  if  they  had  stood  much  longer. 
They  fell  back  during  the  night  towards  Machado- 
dorp,  part  of  the  force  separating  from  the  main 
body  and  taking  refuge  in  the  hills  towards 
Lydenburg. 

On  the  Tuesday  Buller  moved  along  the  rail- 
way, driving  before  him  the  Boer  rearguard, 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  occupied  without  any 
serious  resistance  the  raihvay  station  and  the 
little  village  of  Machadodorp,  which  had  for 
some  w-eeks  been  President  Kruger's  "  capital." 
The  President  had  withdrawn  to  Nelspruit  Station, 
further  eastward  on  the  line,  travelling  in  the 
saloon  carriage  which  was  now  his  temporary 
residence.  French,  with  tw-o  cavalry  brigades, 
had  struck  directly  eastward  across  the  great 
bend  of  the  raihvay  near  Dalmanutha,  and  had 
seized  on  the  same  day  the  station  at  Waterval 
Onder.  Next  day  he  reached  Nooitgedacht 
and  liberated  about  eighteen  hundred  British 
prisoners,  who  were  confined  there  in  a  great 
camp    surrounded    by  barbed    wire   barricades. 
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Nearly  a  tlKnisand  ot  thc'«i  had  been  removed 
from  Waterval  on  the  eve  of  the  Prjiisli  occu- 
pation of  Pretoria.  The  rest  were  cliitffly  the 
captives  of  De  Wet's  raids  in  the-coimtry  soulli 
of  the  Vaal. 

The  Bi>er  army  had  now  divided  into  two 
parts.  One  had  gpne  towards  Kojiiati  Poort, 
the  other  and  .the  larger  detachment  had  with- 
drawn into  tile  difficult  hill  country  of  the 
l.ydenburg  district.!  -^t.the  British  headquarters 
it  was  considered  that  .the  breaking  up  of  the 
last  orgnnised  army  of  any  strength  wiiich  the 
enemy    had    in    the    field     marked     the    near 


approach  of  the  end  of  the  war,  and  accordiiigl5» 
on  September  ist  Lord  Roberts  published  at 
Pretoria  a  proclamation  formally  annexing  the 
territorj'  of  the  South  African  Republic  and 
constituting  it  a  British  colonj'  under  the  name 
of  the  Transvaal.  The  proclamation  had  been 
drawn  up  as  early  as  July  4th,  Lord  Roberts 
being  empowered  by  the  Government  to  issue  it 
when  he  judged  it  opportune.  It  was  supposed 
that  nothing  was  now  left  but  the  dispersion 
and  capture  of  the  remnant  of  the  Boer  forces, 
and  the  administrative  organisation  of  the 
anne.\ed  territories.  : 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 


THE     ADVANCE     TO     KOMATI     POORT. 


ON  September  ist — the  day  of  the  official 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal — Buller 
turned  northwards  from  the  railway 
to  pursue  what  was  supposed  to  be 
the  larger  portion'  of  Louis  Botha's  army 
into  the  Lydenburg  hills.  The  country  into 
f  which'  our  troops  now  entei'ed' was  as' difficult 
as  the  wild  mass  of  boulder-strewn  and 
ravine-scarred  rnountain  ranges  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  the  fighting  in  Northern  Natal. 
The  correspondents  with  the  advancing  columns 
were  so  impressed  with  the  difficulties  of  this  new 
battle  ground  that  the}-  predicted  a  very  pro- 
longed .struggle  in  the  hills.  "  The  last  stage  of 
the  war,"  wrote  one  of  them  at  the  time,  "  will 
be  all  the  more  protracted  in  that  it  is  to  be 
prosecuted  in  quite  the  worst  country  in  which 
our  troops  have  hitherto  been  engaged.  The 
district  from  Barberton  to  the  Swaziland  uplands, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  future  fighting  ground 
after  the  Delagoa  line  to  Komati  Poort  is  ours, 
is  altogether  a  dreadful  region.  Hill  is  piled 
upon  hill,  and'  range  upon  range — the  usual 
topography  of  a  quartz  country.  The  Ingwenya- 
berg  range  alone;  standing'  out  like  'a  great 
barrier-wall  opposite  'the  mining  township  of 
Steynsdorp,  rises  to  a  height  of  7,100  feet  abovd 
;  sea-level.  It  is  obvious  that  a  country  possessing 
such  amazing  possibilities  for  defensive  warfare 
may  enable  the  Boers,  if  their  hardihood  sur- 
vives the  test,  to  prolong  the  war  until  the  end 
of  the  year." 

The  march  into  the  Lydenburg  hills  was  made 
in  two  columns.  Buller  with  the  eastern  colu/nii 
started  from  Machadodorp,  and  adi-anced'' directly 
northwards  along  the  LydenHui'g  rfcad.  Laii 
Hann'lto'n's  division,  with  Pole-Carew  in  support, 
fornied  the  western  colurrin,  which  advancedfrom 
Belfast,  and  moving  parallel  to  Buller's  liiie  of 
march  would  be  able 'to  act  agairist'the  flank  of 
any  Boer  force  that  might  attempt  to  bar  his 
way.  On  the  Saturday  Buller  crossed  the  upper 
course  of  the  Crocodile  River,  and  after  a  march 
of  fourteen  miles  reached  Badfontein.  The  only 
fighting  during  the  day  was  a  skirmish  between 
Strathcona's  Horse  and  a  small  party  of  mounted 
Boers, 


Information  gathered  from  natives  and  the 
few  white  settlers  who  had  remained  at  their 
stores  and  farms  pointed  to  the  enemy  being 
greatly  discouraged.  It  was  said  that  they  had 
only  one  field  gun  and  a  pom-pom  with  them, 
and  it  was  expected  by  many  that  they  would 
disperse  without  attempting  another  stand. 
Reports  from  the  country  north  of  Pretoria  also 
suggested  that  the  Boer  resistance  was  nearing 
iti  end.  Following  up  Grobler's  retreat,  Baden- 
Powell  and  Paget  had  reached  Nylstroom,  81 
miles  north  of  the  capital.  ■  The  little  village 
stands  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the 
streams  that  runs  northwards  bj^  the  slopes  of 
the  Bush  Veldt  to  the  Limpopo.  Nylstroom  is 
the  Dutch  form  of  "  Nile  stream,"  and  it  is  said 
tlrat  when  the  first  Boer  trekkers  reached  its 
banks  after  their  long  march  from  the  Orange 
Ki\-er  and  the  Vaal,  and  found  a  river  running 
steadily  northwards  into  a  country  covered  with 
scrub  and  bush,  they  hastily  concluded  that  they 
had  reached  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile.  At 
Nylstroom  Grobler  himself  came  into  Baden - 
Powell's  camp  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  rumour 
said  that  he  was  arranging  for  the  surrender  ot 
his  commando.  But  the  negotiations  led  to  no 
result,  and  Grobler's  force  continued  to  maintain 
itself  on  the  railway  between  Nylstroom  and 
Pietei■sburg,■co^•ering  the  latter  place. 

Buller's  advance  along-  the  Lydenburg  road 
came  to  a 'temporar}' Standstill  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 2nd.  The  enemy  under,  Botha,  about 
2,000  strong,  were  found  to  be  holding  a  ridge 
over  which  the  road' wound  by  a  different  pass. 
As  soon  as  the  mounted  troops  of  Buller's 
advance  guard  came  within  two  miles  of  the 
position  the  Boers  opened  fire  with  several  guns. 
They  had  two'heavy  Creusot  "  Long  Toms,"  one 
•on  each  side  of  the  pass,  and  a  third  heavy  gun 
further''^o  the  right,  dnd  they  also,  brought  a 
long-ranging  quick-firer  tof  stnaller.  calibre  into 
action.  The  artillery  fire  stopped  the  advance 
of  the"  mounted  troops.  Buller  brought  up  some 
'  of  his  field  batteries  to  reply,  andideployed  a  long 
'  line  of  infantry  in  front  of  the  .position.  They 
only  advanced  far  enough' to  make  the  enemy 
"show  his  hand.     No  attempt  was  made  to  press 
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an  attack  home,  for  it  was  soon  recognised  that 
to  rusli  this  position  would  be  a  very  costlj' 
operation.  It  was  defended  by  powerful  guns, 
and  along  the  front  was  a  network  of  bush)' 
ravines  which  were  full  of  the  enemy's  riflemen. 
The  day's  work  was  therefore  limited  to  an 
armed  reconnaissance  of  the  ground.  The  Boers 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  hour  after  hour.  General 
Buller  and  his  staff  were  well  to  the  front  direct- 
ing the  operation  from  a  ridge  near  the  road 
facing  the  pass.  There  were,  however,  very  few 
casu.ilties. 

Dn  the  4th  the  two  forces  were  quietly  watch- 
ing each  other,  for  Buller  was  not  to  move  until 
Ian  Hamilton's  force,  which  was  coming  up  to 
the  west  of  him  along  the  Belfast  road,  was  near 
enough  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Boer 
right  and  threaten  to  descend  into  the  rear  of 
their  position  on  the  ridge.  Buller's  signallers 
were  busy  with  the  heliograph,  trying  to  estab- 
li>h  connnunication  with  Ian  Hamilton's  right. 
The  enemy  were  also  using  a  heliograph  from  a 
point  on  the  ridge,  and  were  apparently  exchang- 
ing messages  with  a  force  tlirown  out  on  the 
flank  to  watch  Ian  Hamilton's  advance.  As  so 
often  happened  in  the  war,  the  British  and  Boer 
signallers  began  to  exchange  messages.  Buller's 
party,  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Boers 
who  were  working  the  heliograph  on  the  ridge, 
told  them  that  the  Transvaal  had  just  been 
annexed,  and  asked  them  if  they  did  not  think 
it  was  time  to  surrender.  The  Boers  signalled 
back  :  "  Must  fight— Botha's  orders.''  Then, 
after  a  pause,  they  asked  if  the  British  were  still 
sending  their  prisoners  to  St.  Helena  and  Ce\-lon. 
On  being  answered  in  the  aHirmalive,  they  said 
that  every  man  would  fight  to  the  end  rather 
than  be  sent  out  of  the  country.     , 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  some  desultory 
artillery  firing,  and  the  signallers  got  news  from 
Ian  Hamilton.  He  reported  that  he  had  been 
joined  by  Brocklehurst's  cavalrj'  brigade,  and 
that  he  had  passed  through  Dulstroom,  making 
good  progress  and  meeting  with  only  slight 
opposition  from  the  Boers. 

Next  day  the  Boers,  without  waiting  for  the 
further  development  of  the  flanking  movement, 
abandoned  their  position  and  fell  back  to  Lyden- 
burg,  but  made  no  stand  in  the  town  when 
Buller's  and  Ian  Hamilton's  mounted  troops 
approached  it  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  Lyden- 
burg  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  surrounded  by 
ureat  mountain  ridges.  Botha  divided  his  force> 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  retired  northwards 
by  the  pass  which  leads  to  the  village  of  Krugers- 


post.  The  other,  of  wliich  he  retained  the 
personal  command,  fell  back  a  few  miles  to  tlie 
eastward,  and  took  up  a  position  where  the  road 
to  Spitzkop  crosses  the  bold,  rocky  riilge  of  the 
Mauchberg.  The  two  British  columns  were 
massed  at  Lydenburg  during  the  6th  and  7th. 
After  this,  the  direction  of  the  advance  was 
changed.  Xo  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate 
further  into  the  wild  hill  country  to  the  north- 
ward. The  plan  of  operations  was  now  that 
Buller  should  march  eastward  through  the  hills, 
breaking  up  Botha's  main  force  and  clearing  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  railway  line,  while 
French  was  to  march  along  the  south  side  of  the 
railwaj^  and  clear  the  Barberton  country,  and 
Pole-Carew's  infantry  division  was  to  move  along 
the  line  and  seize  Komati  Poort,  so  as  to  deprive 
the  Boers  of  their  means  of  communicating  with 
Louren^o  Marques.  French  was  already  on  the 
move  eastward  when  Buller  occupied  Lydenburg. 
Before  following  these  operations  further  we 
must  note  some  of  the  events  that  were  occur- 
ring in  other  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war  in  the 
first  days  of  September.  The  spring  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  was  beginning.  On  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Bergendal  or  Machadodorp, 
Lord  Roberts  had  noted  in  his  daily  telegram 
that  there  was  already  a  welcome  greenness  cii 
the  veldt,  and  that  there  would  soon  be  grass 
for  the  horses  and  transport  cattle.  But  this 
change  of  the  season  made  it  easier  for  small 
mounted  parties  of  the  Boers  to  move  about  the 
country,  and  day  after  day  the  news  from  the 
front  showed  that  men  who  had  left  the  field 
during  the  hard  winter  weather  were  rejoining 
the  commandos.  The  great  Boer  armies  hatl 
mostly  been  broken  up,  but  every  day  seemed  to 
add  to  the  number  of  small  parties  that  were 
moving  about  the  country  under  daring  guerilla 
leaders,  skirmishing  with  detached  posts,  attack- 
ing convoys,  raiding  on  the  railway  lines,  taking 
no  serious  risks;  but  always  dispersing  when  a 
flying  column  tried  to  close  with  them,  and 
rallving  again  when  the  hopeless  pursuit  was 
abandoned.  One  cannot  even  attempt  to  record 
these  incidents  from  day  to  day.  Those  that 
were  reported  in  the  press  at  the  time  were  only 
a  few  out  of  many  that  occurred.  In  the  last 
week  of  August  a  guerilla  band  had  suddenl}' 
descended  upon  the  Klip  River  Gaol,  near  Johan- 
nesburg, overpowered  the  guard,  and  liberated  a 
number  of  Boer  prisoners.  Then  they  attempted 
to  seize  the  waterworks,  only  eight  miles  from 
the  town,  but  made  a  hasty  retreat  when  General 
Hart  came  out  to  the  rescue.     Hon-  rigid   was 
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the  local  censorship  of  news  is  shown  bv  tiic  fact 
that  Johannesburg  only  heard  of  the  raid  on  the 
waterworks  ten  or  twelve  days  later.  The 
(jold  Reef  Citv  was  under  martial  law,  and  was 
suffering  some  of  the  privations  of  a  state  of 
siege.  For  even  bread  and  meat  were  scarce, 
and  prices  of  everything  were  daily  rising. 

There  were  frequent  attacks  on  the  railways, 
now  on  the  Krugersdorp  side,  now  on  the  line 
from  Johannesburg  to  Laing's  Nek.  now  on  the 
short  stretch  of  railwa}-  between  Johannesburg 
and  Pretoria.  On  the  night  of  September  4th, 
a  train  bringing  up  remounts  was  fired  upon 
heavilv  near  Bank  Station,  and  several  horses 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Ne,\t  morning,  at  day- 
light, a  Boer  commando,  with  two  field  guns  and 
a  pom-pom,  attacked  the  railway  between  Pan 
and  Wonderfontein  Station,  where  there  was  a 
post  of  a  company  of  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles 
on  guard.  Although  they  had  no  guns  the 
Canadians  held  their  own,  suffering  only  slight 
loss,  though  a  sergeant  and  five  men  who  were 
on  outpost  duty  were  carried  off  prisoners.  The 
Boers  gave  up  the  attack  on  the  approach  of  a 
column  of  mounted  troops. 

Far  south,  on  the  Basuto  border,  a  Boer  force, 
said  to  have  been  made  up  of  the  remains  of 
Olivier's  commando  and  another  part}'  under 
Commandant  Fourie,  attacked  the  small  garrison 
of  Ladybrand,  composed  of  a  company  of  the 
Worcester  Regiment  and  two  troops  of 
Yeomanry.  The  Boers  surrounded  the  place  on 
the  morning  of  September  2nd,  and  on  their 
sunmions  to  surrender  being  rejected,  began  a 
bombardment  with  several  guns.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Boers  at  this  point  was  something 
of  a  surprise.  General  Rundle  with  the  8th 
Division,  having  his  headquarters  at  Harrismith, 
was  holding  the  country  between  that  point  and 
Senekal,  and  watching  the  whole  line  from 
Senekal  to  Ficksburg,  and  it  was  thought  that 
no  large  Boer  force  could  be  assembled  on  the 
Basuto  border  and  make  its  way  into  the  Lady- 
brand  district.  It  was  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  August  27th,  that  Rundle  got  the  first 
news  that  the  Boers  were  again  pressing  into  the 
country  to  the  south  of  him,  and  made  rapid 
arrangements  for  concentrating  some  of  his 
scattered  detachments,  and  having  a  mobile  force 
in  hand  to  deal  with  this  new  development.  He 
telegraphed  to  Senekal,  ordering  the  evacuation  of 
that  place.  The  garrison —two  companies  of  the 
Worcester  Regiment  and  half  a  company  of 
Imperial  Yeomanry — marched  out  on  the  even- 
ing of  August  27th,  and   reached  Ficksburg  on 


Thursday  morning,  taking  three  days  to  cover 
this  comparativel}'  short  distance.  The  country 
was  difficult  and  the  weather  wretchedly  bad. 
The  men  toiled  slowh-  along  muddy  roads  under 
continuous  showers  of  cold,  driving  rain  that 
turned  every  hollow  and  gully  into  foaming 
torrents,  only  passable  by  great  efforts  and  with 
some  risk.  Each  day's  march  had  to  be  limited 
to  a  few  miles,  and  the  men  sufTered  terribly  in 
their  rain-soaked  bivouacs. 

The  other  columns  had  an  equally  hard  time. 
Rundle's  information  pointed  to  a  serious  Boer 
movement  in  his  district,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
guard  against  two  possibilities.  He  thought  the 
enemy  might  make  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
railway  by  Van  Reenen's  Pass  to  Harrismith, 
which  was  his  easiest  line  of  supply,  and  he  also 
expected  that  the  Boers  might  attempt  to  estab- 
lish themselves  again  in  the  difficult  hill  country 
around  Fouriesburg,  which  had  been  Prinsloo's 
stronghold  in  July.  One  of  his  brigades,  the 
17th,  under  General  Boyes,  with  seven  guns  and 
350  mounted  men,  was  in  the  north  or  the  Free 
State,  holding  the  country  about  V'rede.  Boyes 
was  ordered  to  evacuate  Vrede,  march  down  to 
Harrismith,  and  protect  the  rail-Head  and  the 
line  to  Van  Reenen's  Pass.  The  other  brigade, 
the  1 6th,  under  General  Campbell,  was  to  con- 
centrate at  Bethlehem,  march  to  Fouriesburg, 
and  secure  the  passes  leading  into  the  mountain 
stronghold  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  Colonel 
Oakes,  of  the  Worcester  Regiment,  who  was  iu 
command  of  Ficksburg,  was  ordered  to  use  his 
mounted  troops  to  gain  information  of  the 
enemy's  movements,  and  to  send  a  detachment 
to  occupy  Commando  Nek,  and  close  that  gate- 
way into  the  Fouriesburg  country. 

On  August  30th  the  enemy  were  reported 
about  Thaba  'Nchu.  On  September  ist  they 
were  approaching  Ladybrand.  Next  day,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  attacked  the  place  with  3,000 
men  and  several  guns.  Major  White,  who  was 
in  command  there,  though  so  greatly  out- 
numbered, made  a  gallant  and  successful  defence. 
Luckily  for  him,  he  had  a  strong  fort,  which  had 
been  begun  in  the  preceding  May  by  Colonel 
Main,  R.E.,  the  commanding  engineer  oflacer  on 
the  border.  While  the  fort  was  being  made 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  among  the 
soldiers  at  having  to  spend  their  time  on  what 
they  thought  a  useless  piece  of  work,  for  no  one 
dreamt  then  that  the  Boers  would  return.  Now 
it  enabled  the  garrison  to  hold  their  own  with 
very  slight  loss. 

September     2nd     was    an     excituig     day    ai 
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iiuiiiication  with  Ladybrand  had  ceased,  but 
news  arrived  from  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  the  British 
Resident  at  Maseru,  who  was  watching  events 
Irom  the  neighbouring  Basuto  hills,  that  the  fort 
was  being  furiously  bombanicd.  Some  hours 
later  there  came  a  disquieting  message  from 
Lagden:  "Bombardment  of  Ladybrand  has 
ceased.  I  cannot  as  yet  ascertain  what  has 
happened.  1  think  garrison  has  surrendered. 
(General  Hunter  is  hastening  with  strong  force 
this  way." 

Hunter's  coUmin  referred  to  in  this  message 
had  started  from  the  central  railway,  north  of 
Hloemfciilein,  as  soon  as  he  ascertained  that 
Ladybrand  was  in  danger.  Then  came  messages 
which  seemed  to  show  that  the  British  head- 
quarters at  Pretoria  was  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
new  situation  on  the  Basuto  border,  and  the  first 
of  which  was  so  unexpected  that  it  was  for  a 
while  regarded  as  of  doubtful  authenticity.  "  At 
4  p.m.,"  writes  one  of  the  officers  stationed  at 
l<"icksburg,  "  came  a  message  from  Lord  Roberts 
—  handed  in  at  Pretoria  —  ordering  Colonel 
Oakes  to  '  evacuate '  Ficksburg  and  retreat  into 
Basutoland,  where  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  at  Maseru 
would  arrange  for  the  feeding  of  the  troops. 
This  despatch  was  incomprehensible.  We 
became  suspicious.  I  ventured  to  point  out  to 
Captain  Stewart,  the  Intelligence  officer  here, 
firstiv,  that  it  was  signed  '  Lord  Roberts  '  instead 
of  the  usual  signature  '  Roberts,'  and,  secondly, 
that  it  was  dated  Pretoria,  whereas  Lord  Roberts 
was  known  to  be  at  Belfast.  I  expressed  it  as 
my  humble  opinion  that  the  telegram  was  of 
Boer  origin.  Colonel  Oakes  telegraphed  to 
Lord  Roberts  at  Belfast,  and  General  Rundle  at 
Harrisniith,  desiring  confirmation  of  this  extra- 
ordinary order.  Meanwhile,  everything  was  got 
ready  to  move.  The  outlying  pickets  and  the 
forces  at  Willow  Grange  and  Commando  Nek 
were  ordered  to  come  in  ;  the  stores  were  loaded 
on  waggons,  and  the  o.xen  inspanned.  Every- 
one was  on  the  alert,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
rumours  to  the  eflfcct  that  the  Boers,  having  left 
Ladybrand,  had  again  turned  north  and  by 
the  morning  would  attack  Ficksburg.  The 
nearest  and  ordinary  drift  across  the  Caledon  was 
found  to  be  impassable  for  waggons.  About 
midnight  there  came  a  telegram  from  Lord 
Roberts  at  Belfast  confirming  the  previous  order 
to  evacuate.  But  hardly  had  this  despatch  been 
written  down  than  another  came  from  General 
Rundle,  worded  as  follows  :  '  I  beg  and  implore 
you  to  hold  out.     I  will  come  in  ample  time  for 


your  relief.'  Everything  accordingly  was  again 
countermanded,  and  Colonel  Oakes  decided  to 
stop.  Both  the  order  to  evacuate  and  the  order 
to  hold  out  are  equally  inexplicable  ;  our 
position  here  is  distinctly  a  strong  one  ;  we 
liave  not  as  yet  been  attacked." 

On  the  3rd  the  report  from  Maseru  told  that 
Ladybrand  was  still  holding  out.  Next  day 
there  was  news  of  De  Wet — the  first  reliable  in- 
formation about  him  that  had  been  received  since 
he  had  disappeared  from  the  Rustenburg  country 
in  the  last  week  of  August.  It  showed  he  had 
made  a  marvellously  rapid  march  southward 
across  the  Vaal,  and  then  to  the  south-eastward 
across  the  railway  until  he  reached  his  oldhaunts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lindley.  Campbell  had 
not  yet  withdrawn  all  his  troops  from  Bethlehem, 
and  some  of  his  mounted  men  made  prisoners  of 
two  Boers,  who  said  that  they  belonged  to  De 
Wet's  force  and  that  he  was  marching  on  Bethle- 
hem. General  Boyes  was  ordered  to  march 
with  his  brigade  to  Bethlehem  instead  of  to 
Harrismith,  so  as  to  secure  the  former  place 
and  set  free  all  Campbell's  force  for  the  move 
to  Fouriesburg.  Rundle  himself  went  to 
Bethlehem  in  the  hope  of  trying  conclusions 
with  De  Wet,  but  the  expected  attack  did  not 
take  place. 

During  the  whole  of  September  4  th  there  was 
heavy  firing  at  Ladybrand.  But  in  the  night 
between  the  4th  and  5th  the  Boers,  finding  that 
they  were  making  no  impression  on  the  garrison 
of  the  fort,  and  fearing  to  be  caught  between 
Hunter's  and  Rundle's  columns,  retired  in  the 
direction  of  Winburg.  Fourie  seems  to  have 
then  broken  up  his  force  into  small  parties,  for 
the  mounted  men  sent  in  pursuit  of  him  after 
long  and  harassing  marches  could  find  no  trace 
of  any  large  body  of  the  enemy.  Fourie's  little 
army  seemed  to  have  disappeared  into  space,  but 
from  all  sides  there  came  continual  reports  of 
Boer  guerilla  bands  being  on  the  move  between 
the  railway  and  the  'Basuto  country.  Probably 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Boers  who  attacked 
Ladybrand  eventually  joined  De  Wet's  force 
further  north.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  during 
the  short  siege  of  Ladybrand  the  Boer  attack- 
ing force  was  described  in  telegrams  to  the  news- 
papers as  being  completely  hemmed  in,  and  in 
imminent  danger  of  capture,  of  which,  however, 
they  never  ran  anj'  serious  risk. 

We  now  return  to  the  events  in  the  Eastern 
Transvaal.  On  September  8th  Buller  marched 
from  Lydenburg  and  attacked  Botha's  position 
on    the  Mauchberg.    Lyttelton's   division   again 
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attacked  in  front,  while  Ian  Hamilton  threatened 
the  enemy's  flank.  In  his  official  despatch  Lord 
Roberts  describes  the  Mauchberg  position  as  a 
precipitous  ridge,  1,500  feet  high,  and  shaped 
like  a  horseshoe,  the  Spitzkop  road  running  over 
the  farthest  point  of  it.  ''  Anything  like  a  turn- 
ing movement,"  he  adds,  "  was  most  difficult,  as 
the  ridge  was  cleft  aside  at  various  points  by 
deep  ravines,  almost  impassable  even  for  in- 
fantry." 

Tlie  difficult  ground  so  delayed  Hamilton  that 


force.  The  Gordon  Highlanders  were  marching 
in  column  at  a  distance  estimated  at  seven  miles 
from  the  enemj-'s  position,  when  a  shrapnel  shell 
burst  just  over  their  volunteer  company  of  Aber- 
deen men.  Three  of  the  volunteers  were  killed  and 
si.xteen  wounded  bj-  the  shower  of  bullets  from 
the  bursting  shell.  ''  Notwithstanding  this 
heavy  loss,"  wrote  Lord  Roberts,  "  the  company, 
which  has  distinguished  itself  on  several  occasions, 
continued  to  march  forward  as  if  nothing  had 
happened." 


*.    .^  ,  -*-■ 
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BOES.         4.7-IN.    GUN    OF    H.M.S.    DOK/S    ON    GUARD    AT    HEILERON'. 
(.-i  Sketch  by  Private  Farqultarson.  -znd  Seajorth  Highlanders.) 


the  frontal  attack  was  driven  home  under  cover 
of  a  heav}-  artillery  fire,  before  the  flanking 
movement  could  make  any  impression  on  the 
enemy.  Three  fine  battalions,  representing 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting.  The  Royal  Irish  Regiment  was 
in  the  centre,  with  the  Devons  (BuUer's  own 
county  regiment)  on  the  right,  and  the  Royal 
Scots  on  the  left.  Once  the  infantry  advanced, 
the  Boers  made  a  very  poor  stand,  and  abandoned 
the  strong  position  with  only  trifling  loss  to  the 
attacking  force.  Indeed,  the  heaviest  loss  of  the 
day  fell  upon  a  regiment  which  was  moving  in 
support  of  and  far  to  the  rear  of  the  attacking 
d  d 


Any  attempt  to  pursue  the  enemy  was  pre- 
vented b}-  the  difficult  country  beyond  the 
Mauchberg  becoming  suddenly  obscured  by- 
dense  masses  of  mountain  mist  and  thin  driz- 
zling rain.  On  the  Qth  Buller  passed  his  army 
over  the  captured  ridge,  and  continued  his 
march  eastward  towards  Spitzkop,  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  which  had  been  pushed  to  the  front, 
skirmishing  with  Botha's  rearguard. 

The  same  day,  further  south,  French,  who  was 
marching  on  Barberton  with  two  brigades  of 
cavalry,  Mahon's  Mounted  Infantry,  and  the 
.SufTolks  and  Shropshires,  had  some  hours  of 
fightinar  with    the  Boer  force  that   had   retired 
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eastward  along  the  railway  after  the  battle  of 
Ikrgcndal.  With  slight  loss  he  drove  the 
enemy  from  three  successive  positions.  Pole- 
Carew  was  on  his  left  front  on  the  railway  near 
Watcrval  Ondcr.  Hutton  and  Henry's  Mounted 
liifantrv,  who  were  scouting  in  his  front,  had 
M)ine  successful  skirmishing  with  another  Boer 
force  which  was  slowly  retiring  along  the  rail- 
way and  through  the  difficult  hills  immediately 
to  the  south  of  it 

On  September  loth  Buller  reached  Klipgat. 
He  was  pressing  the  Boers  so  closely  that  they 
threw  thirteen  of  their  ammunition  waggons 
over  the  cliffs  beside  the  mountain  road,  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers. 
At  Klipgat  Buller's  cavalry  captured  a  large 
c|uantity  of  provisions,  and  ammunition  and 
tackle  belonging  to  one  of  the  big  Creusot  guns. 

The  southern  columns,  under  Fole-Carew  and 
French,  were  also  making  steady  progress  ;  but 
news  of  this  date,  from  other  parts  of  the  theatre 
of  war  (though  at  the  time  it  was  hardly  noticed 
on  account  of  public  attention  being  concentrated 
on  events  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal),  all  pointed 
to  the  growing  activity  of  the  Boer  guerilla 
leaders, both  north  and  south  of  the  Vaal.  There 
were  se\'eval  attacks  on  the  railways,  in  one  of 
which,  near  Krugersdorp,  Commandant  Theron, 
the  most  active  of  De  Wet's  lieutenants,  was 
killed.  Near  the  borders  of  Natal,  Hildyard 
was  trying  to  hunt  down  the  hostile  bands  which 
had  become  active  in  the  Utrecht  district.  In 
the  Western  Transvaal,  Methuen  had  marched 
from  Mafeking  and  was  trving  to  clear  the 
country  about  Zeerust  of  the  enemy,  and  Hart's 
brigade  was  fighting  almost  every  day  in  the 
Potchefstroom  district.  On  the  railway  near 
Kroonstad,  De  Wet  was  again  unpleasantly 
active.  In  the  second  week  of  September  he 
captured  no  less  than  si.\  supply  trains,  carried 
oil  as  much  of  their  load  as  he  could,  and  burned 
the  rest  with  the  rolling-stock.  After  each  raid 
he  avoided  his  pursuers,  circled  round  them,  and 
struck  the  railway  line  again  within  twenty-four 
hours.  On  the  Basuto  border  the  garrisons  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Ladybrand  and  Ficksburg 
and  added  to  Hunter's  movable  column,  their 
invalids  and  surplus  stores  being  sent  into 
Basutoland  for  security.  The  evacuation  of  the 
border  towns  was  regarded  as  a  new  success  by 
the  Boer  leaders.  It  appears  to  have  been  de- 
cided upon  on  account  of  the  danger  to  which 
convoys  were  exposed  in  renewing  their  sup- 
plies. 

In  spite  of  this  growing  activity  of  the  enemy 


everyone  was  so  convinced  tliat  the  dispersioi» 
of  the  main  Boer  force  in  the  east  would  end 
the  war  that  steps  were  taken  which  pointed 
to  preparation  for  the  new  state  of  things  that 
would  follow  the  collapse  of  the  Boer  resistance. 
Lord  Roberts's  horses  were  sent  down  to  Cape 
Town  to  be  embarked  for  England.  Rumour  was 
busy  with  the  date  of  his  own  return,  the  choice 
of  his  successor,  and  the  welcome  home  of  thi; 
victorious  regiments.  A  most  significant  step 
was  the  appointment  of  General  Baden-Powell 
to  command  a  new  body  of  mounted  police 
15,000  strong,  which  was  to  be  enlisted  and 
organised  to  keep  order  in  the  anne.xed 
territories.  It  was  stated  that  sufficient  recruits, 
would  be  found  among  the  Colonials,  the 
Yeomanry,  and  the  time-expired  soldiers  in 
South  Africa  ;  and  Baden-Powell  left  the  front 
and  went  down  to  Cape  Town  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  Sir  Alfred  Milner  for  carrying  out 
his  new  task. 

On  September  nth  an  event  occurred  which 
seemed  to  afford  ample  justification  for  these 
optimistic  views  of  the  immediate  future.  Late 
that  evening  a  special  train  came  down  from 
Komati  Poort  to  Louren^o  Marques,  the  pas- 
sengers in  which  were  President  Kruger  with 
his  personal  staff,  and  some  of  the  officials  of 
his  Government.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
Transvaal  Consulate,  and  it  was  announced  that 
he  had  been  given  some  months'  leave  of 
absence,  to  proceed  to  Europe  in  order  to 
endeavour,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  obtain  the 
intervention  of  the  European  Powers  in  favoui- 
of  the  Dutch  Republics.  During  his  absence 
Mr.  Schalk  Burger,  who  had  held  a  command 
in  Natal  inthe  first  stages  of  the  war,  was  to  act 
as  President  of  what  was  left  of  the  Transvaal. 
Not  unnaturally,  Mr.  Kruger's  journey  to 
Lourengo  Marques  was  regarded  as  an  abandon- 
ment of  a  hopeless  struggle.  But  though  this 
view  was  taken  abroad  and  in  England,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  shared  by  the 
Boers  themselves.  They  based  great  hopes 
upon  what  Mr.  Kruger  would  accomplish  in 
Europe  ;  and  these  hopes  rose  high  when  the 
Dutch  Government  sent  one  of  its  warships,  the 
Geldcrland,  to  convey  him  to  Marseilles,  and 
when,  on  his  arrival  in  France  in  November,  he 
was  greeted  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm  by  men 
of  all  parties,  and  was  received  as  an  honoured 
guest  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 

To  return  to  the  operations  in  the  Transvaal. 
On  September  14th  French's  cavalry  rode  into 
Barberton.     No   resistance    was    made,    though 
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the  approach  to  the  town  was  so  diflkult  that 
our  men  had  to  dismount  aiyl  lead  their  horses 
in  single  file  down  a  rocky  path.  The  Boers 
left  behind  them  in  the  little  town  a  number  of 
British  prisoners.  At  the  railway  station — the 
head  of  a  branch  line  from  the  Komati  Poort  line, 
established  for  the  working  of  the  neighbouring 
gold  mines — French  found  no  less  than  forty  loco- 
motives, which  had  all  been  left  in  good  working 
order.  This  was  a  valuable  prize,  for  De  Wet 
had  destroyed  so  many  railway  engines  that  the 
available  number  was  running  short.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  British,  the  Boers  had  told  the 
townsfolk  that  they  might  loot  the  Government 
vtores  ;  but  French's  men  secured  700  bags  of 
flour  and  a  quantity  of  other  supplies,  scores  of 
waggons,  and  _^"io,ooo  in  gold.  Some  of  the 
Boers  had  remained  behind  to  give  up  their 
weapons,  and  others  rode  in  and  surrendered 
during  the  day.  Altogether,  about  500  prisoners 
were  made,  besides  others  who,  immediately  on 
submitting,  were  released  on  parole.  Pole- 
Carew,  preceded  by  Mutton's  Mounted  Infantry, 
was  moving  along  the  Komati  Poort  Railway 
to  seize  Kaapmuiden  Junction,  where  the 
Barberton  branch  joins  the  main  line.  Next  day 
(September  15th)  Buller  occupied  Spitzkop, 
where  he  found  about  1 50  tons'  weight  of 
supplies — chiefly  rice,  sugar,  flour,  and  coflfee — 
abandoned  by  the  Boer  army,  as  well  as  300 
boxes  of  Martini  -  Henry  cartridges.  Ian 
Hamilton's  column  had  left  Buller  after  the 
storming  of  the  Mauchberg,  and  returned  to 
Machadodorp,  from  which  it  moved  eastward 
along  the  railwa\'  to  protect  Pole-Carew's  line  of 
communications.  This  was  a  necessary  pre- 
caution, for  small  parties  of  Boers  had  remained 
behind  our  advancing  columns  in  the  Lydenburg 
Hills,  and  on  the  1 2th  an  engineer  convoy, 
escorted  by  a  few  Hussars,  which  was  carrying 
up  material  to  repair  the  telegraph  line  between 
Machadodorp  and  Lydenburg,  was  attacked  by 
the  Boers  in  superior  force  near  the  crossing  of 
the  Crocodile  River,  and  had  to  retreat  after 
losing  part  of  the  material  and  some  of  the 
escort. 

From  the  west  of  Pretoria  the  news  was 
good.  Hart  had  surprised  Potchefstroom  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  iith  by  a  forced 
march.  In  order  to  do  this  his  mounted  troops 
covered  forty-five  miles  without  a  break,  and 
the  infantry  were  not  far  behind  them.  As  the 
day  dawned,  the  Boer  scouts,  riding  out  of  the 
town  in  careless  security,  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  town  was  rushed,  several  more  of  the 


enemy  being  captured  in  the  streets.  The  loss 
on  the  British  side  was  only  one  officer  killed. 
Clements  had  marched  over  the  Magaliesberg 
and  offered  battle  to  Delarey,  and  the  Boer  leader 
had  withdrawn  through  Olifants  Nek  into  the 
Rustenburg  country. 

The  general  situation  seemed  to  have  become 
so  satisfactory  that  on  September  13th  Lord 
Roberts  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  Republics,  which  was  printed  in  Dutch 
and  English  and  largely  circulated.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  produce  here  this  summary  of  the  situation 
in  the  middle  of  September,  as  it  was  viewed  at 
the  British  headquarters.  The  following  is  the 
full  text  of  the  proclamation  : — 

"  The  late  President  Kruger,  with  Reitz  and 
the  archives  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
crossed  the  Portuguese  frontier  and  arrived  at 
Louren^o  Marques  with  a  view  of  sailing  for 
Europe  at  an  early  date. 

"  Mr.  Kruger  has  formally  resigned  the 
position  he  held  as  President  of  the  vSouth 
African  Republic,  thus  severing  his  official  con- 
nection with  the  Transvaal. 

"  Mr.  Kruger's  action  shows  how  hopeless,  in 
his  opinion,  is  the  war  which  has  now  been 
carried  on  for  nearly  a  year,  and  his  desertion  of 
the  Boer  cause  should  make  it  clear  to  his 
fellow  burghers  that  it  is  useless  for  them  to 
continue  the  struggle  any  longer. 

"  It  is  probably  unknown  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  that 
nearly  15,000  of  their  fellow  subjects  are  now 
prisoners  of  war,  not  one  of  whom  will  be 
released  until  those  now  in  arms  against  us 
surrender  unconditionally. 

"  The  burghers  must  by  this  time  be  cognisant 
of  the  fact  that  no  intervention  on  their  behalf 
can  come  from  any  of  the  Great  Powers,  and 
further,  that  the  British  Empire  is  detei  mined 
to  complete  the  work  which  has  already  cost  so 
many  valuable  lives,  and  to  carry  to  its  con- 
clusion the  war  declared  against  her  by  the  late 
Governments  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State,  a  war  to  which  there  can  be  but  one 
ending. 

"  If  any  further  doubts  remain  in  the  minds  of 
the  burghers  as  to  her  Britannic  Majesty's  inten- 
tions, they  should  be  dispelled  by  the  permanent 
manner  in  which  the  country  is  gradually  being 
occupied  by  her  Majesty's  forces,  and  by  the 
issue  of  the  proclamations  signed  by  me  on  the 
24th  May  and  ist  September,  1900,  annexing 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  South  African 
Republic  respectively  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty, 
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"I  take  lliis  opportuiiiiy  of  pointing  out  that, 
except  in  tlic  sniuil  area  occupiv-d  by  the  Boer 
.irmv  under  the  pergonal  command  ot  Com- 
niandanl-Gcneral  Botha,  the  war  is  degenerating 
and  has  degenerated  into  operations  carried  on 
in  an  irregular  and  irresponsible  manner,  and  in 
very  many  cases  by  insignificant  bodies  of  men. 
I  should  be  failing  in  my  duty  to  her  jMajesty's 
(Joveniment  and  to  her  Majesty's  Army  in 
South  Africa  if  I  neglected  to  use  every  means 
in  my  power  to  bring  such  irregular  warfare  to 
an  early  conclusion.  The  means  which  I  am 
compelled  to  adopt  are  those  which  the  customs 
of  war  prescribe  as  being  applicable  to  such 
cases  ;  they  are  ruinous  to  the  country,  entail 
endless  suffering  on  the  burghers  and  their 
families,  and  the  longer  this  guerilla  warfare 
continues  the  more  vigorously  must  they  be 
enforced.' 

The  events  of  the  ne.xt  few  days  seemed  to 
give  ample  confirmation  to  the  hopeful  view  of 
the  situation  taken  by  Lord  Roberts  in  this 
document.  On  the  very  day  that  it  was  issued, 
MacDonald  won  a  brilliant  success  on  the  railway 
north  of  Bloemfontcin.  A  party  of  Boers,  be- 
lieved to  belong  to  Fourie's  force,  had  appeared 
on  the  line  near  Brandfort.  Kelly-Kenny,  who 
was  in  command  of  Bloemfontein,  reinforced  his 
posts  on  the  railway,  and  sent  word  to  Mac- 
Donald,  who  had  just  reached  Winburg  with  the  . 
Highland  Brigade  of  Hunter's  division,  telling  . 
him  to  try  to  cut  off  the  raiders  as  they  with- 
drew from  the  line  after  damaging  it.  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th  .MacDonald  came  upon  the 
enemy  on  the  Winburg-Bloemfontein  road,  and 
drove  them  northwards  across  the  Vet  River, 
liotly  pursuing  them  for  miles.  Only  seven 
prisoners  were  made,  but  the  road  was  strewn 
with  supplies  and  equipment  abandoned  by  the 
enemy  in  their  hasty  retirement.  Thirtj^-one 
waggons  and  270  draught  o.\en  were  captured, 
as  well  as  six  cases  of  dynamite  and  a  large 
quantity  of  artillery  and  rifle  ammunition,  food, 
blankets,  and  clothing,  most  of  which  had  been 
captured  from  our  own  trains  on  the  railway. 
Lovat's  Scouts,  the  small  mounted  force  recruited 
among  Highland  gillies  and  gamekeepers,  were 
foremost  in  the  pursuit.  "  Their  action  was 
beyond  all  praise,"  wrote  MacDonald  in  his 
official  report. 

News  came  into  the  British  headquarters  that 
Louis  Botha  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  further 
resistance,  and  had  resigned  the  command  to 
Viljoen.  The  news  added  to  the  general  im- 
pression of  a  final  collapse  of  the  Boer  fighting 


power,  Dut  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  not 
quite  correct.  Botha  was  seriously  ill,  and  had 
only  temporarily  resigned  the  command  and  left 
the  army  in  order  to  get  a  much-needed  rest. 

French  now  advanced  from  Barberton  towards 
the  main  railway  line.  At  Avoca  Station,  halfway 
to  the  junction,  he  secured  fifty  more  loco- 
motives and  a  great  quantity  of  rolling-stock, 
which  the  Boers  had  withdrawn  to  this  branch 
line  in  the  Barberton  hills,  but  had  neglected  to 
destroy.  General  Pole-Carew  was  moving  along 
the  Komati  Poort  Railway  towards  Kaapmuiden 
Junction.  The  character  of  the  country  had 
changed.  There  were  great  stretches  of  wood, 
and  one  day  the  whole  march  of  nineteen 
miles  was  through  a  tropical  forest.  The  rail- 
way was  found  to  be  destroyed  in  several 
places,  and  many  culverts  and  small  bridges 
had  been  blown  up,  but  there  was  abundant 
material  at  the  stations  for  the  repair  of  the 
line. 

On  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  frontier  a 
strong  force  had  been  moved  up  to  Lourenco 
Marques  to  prevent  the  Boers  moving  through 
Portuguese  territory.  Every  train  that  came 
down  from  Komati  Poort  to  Lourenco  Marques 
brought  in  a  number  of  fugitives  from  the  Boer 
army.  Many  of  them  were  foreigners,  repre- 
senting half  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  Irish-Americans.  Others  remained 
up-country,  and  later  on  made  their  way  back 
into  the  Transvaal  at  other  parts  of  the  border. 
On  September  19th  Lord  Roberts  telegraphed 
from  his  headquarters  at  Nelspruit,  describing 
the  Boer  army  as  breaking  up.  They  were 
destroying  their  guns,  he  said,  and  hundreds 
had  fled  into  Portuguese  territory.  "  There  is 
nothing  now  left  of  the  Boer  army,"  he  added, 
"  but  a  few  marauding  bands."  He  went  on  to 
tell  how  Kelly-Kenny  was  "  dealing  with  ''  one 
of  these  bands  near  Winburg  ;  how  Rundle  had 
attacked  another  at  Bronkhorstfontein  the  da\- 
before,  and  captured  a  gun  and  thirty  waggons  ; 
how  Knox  had  had  a  successful  skirmish  near 
Kroonstad.  Hildyard  had  taken  some  prisoners 
near  Utrecht,  and  Hart  was  operating  guccess- 
fully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potchefstroom. 
The  remnant  of  the  Boer  army,  he  said,  was 
holding  the  heights  of  Lebombo  Mountain  near 
Komati  Poort.  The  chief  anxiety  of  the  British 
headquarters  was  not  about  the  escape  of  this 
remnant  of  the  Boers,  but  as  to  whether  they 
would  break  up  or  surrender  without  destroying 
the  great  railway  bridge  at  the  Poort.  If  it 
could  be  secured  intact,  it  would  enable  supplies 
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(nr  fiur  army  to  be  brought  up  from  l-ouren^o 
Marques. 

Alter  events  .sliowed  that  Lord  Roberts  was 
still  taking  an  unduly  optimist  view  of  the 
l>osition  of  affairs  at  the  seat  of  war.  Things 
were  happening  which,  though  they  passed 
withciut  notice  in  Kngland  and  even  at  the 
Brili>ii  JRadquarlers,  ought  to  have  .shown  that 
the  war  was  not  ending,  but  only  changing  its 
character.  Notwithstanding  tiie  large  number 
of  successful  actions  with  the  swiftly  moving 
bands  of  Hoer  guerillas,  none  of  these  parties 
were  ever  captured,  or  even  suffered  serious  loss. 
Although  there  were  over  coo.ooo  troops  in 
South  Africa,  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  were 


of  communications.  There  was  general  dismay 
among  the  local  British  settlers  and  sj-nipathisers 
when,  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  a  proclamation 
was  posted  announcing  the  evacuation  for  ne.xt 
day,  and  saying  that  the  British  residents  would 
be  allowed  to  go  away  with  the  column.  The 
Dutch  residents  were  exulting.  Those  who  had 
thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  British  were 
debating  the  question  of  remaining  under  Boer 
rule  or  withdrawing  with  our  troops,  and  some 
were  asking  angrily  why  it  was,  with  more  than 
200,000  men  in  South  Africa,  the  British 
Government  could  not  leave  a  garrison  to 
protect  their  homes. 

"  It  was,"  wrote  a  correspondent,  '"  a  strange 
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engaged  in  guarding  the  railways  and  garrisoning 
the  chief  centres.  Every  convoy  was  liable  to 
attack,  the  railway  itself  was  kept  working  with 
L;reat  difTiculty,  and,  after  providing  tne  men  for 
the  field  army  in  the  east  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  forces  under  Hunter  and  Rundle  in  the  east 
of  tile  Orange  River  Colony,  only  small  columns 
could  be  kept  in  the  field  in  the  country  west  of 
the  main  railway  line.  Several  towns  where  the 
British  Hag  had  been  hoisted  had  had  to  be 
.ibandoned.  The  small  British  garrison  at 
Schweitzer-Reinecke,  in  the  Vryburg  district, 
was  besieged  during  the  whole  of  September, 
.nid  was  then  relieved  only  to  be  besieged  again. 
Halt,  alter  surprising  Potchefstroom,  was  able  to 
liold  it  only  a  few  days.  He  occupied  it  on 
Tuesday,  September  nth.  He  abandoned  it  on 
the  following  Sunday  morning.  The  reason 
appears  to  have  been  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
a  garrison  at  such  a  distance  from  the  main  line 


scene  which  met  the  eye  in  Potchefstroom 
market-square  on  the  early  morning  of  the  next 
day.  Practically  the  whole  population  was 
there — those  who  had  been  loyal  to  us  and  were 
about  to  accompan}'  us  or  to  say  farewell  to 
their  relatives,  and  those  who  loved  us  not,  who 
came  with  smiling  faces  to  witness  the  discom- 
fiture of  those  who  had  to  leave  house  and  home 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  wide  veldt.  Every 
sort  of  vehicle  was  there — lumbering  Boer 
waggon,  trim  private  buggy  and  Cape  cart, 
hotel  'bus  and  diminutive  Scotch  cart.  Into 
these  the  people  stowed  themselves.  The 
women — some  English,  some  Dutch,  and,  need- 
less to  say,  the  ubiquitous  Jewess — were  not 
absent,  and  if  not  despondent,  at  least  serious- 
laced,  the  young  people  inclined  to  make  merry 
at  the  prospect  of  their  novel  and  unexpected 
picnic.  There  was  nothing  demonstrative  about 
the   leave-takings    except    in    the    case    of    the 
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refugees  from  Griquahind  West.  These  poor 
creatures  howled  and  sobbed,  and  in  some  cases 
liad  even  to  be  forcibl^^  but  tenderly  removed 
and  placed  upon  waggons  by  '  a  file  of  the 
guard.'  And  so,  willingly  and  unwillingly,  they 
got  themselves  embarked  ;  and  about  eight 
o'clock  this  curiousU"  combined  column — pris- 
oners and  refugees — filed  slowly  out  of  the 
town.  Potchefstroom  was  once  more  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  enem3\"    ■ 

On  the  Monday  the  column  halted  at 
Frederikstad.  The  railway  from  Johannesburg 
•was  in  working  order  only  as  far  as  Welver- 
diend,  twelve  miles  away  to  the  north-eastward. 
The  refugees  were  sent  there  under  escort  in 
waggons,  to  be  sent  by  train  to  Johannesburg. 
The  convoy  was  to  bring  back  supplies.  The 
Vierklcnr  w-as  flying  again  at  Potchefstroom, 
and  Commandant  Liebenberg,  after  occupying 
the  town,  had  moved  up  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Frederikstad,  where  on  the  Monday  after- 
noon he  shelled  General  Hart's  camp  until  he 
was  driven  off  by  the  naval  gunners  of  the 
Urns. 

Such  incidents  did  not,  however,  make  much 
impression  upon  the  British  headquarters  or 
upon  public  opinion  at  home.  The  flight  of 
Kruger,  the  resignation  of  Botha,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  his  army,  were  regarded  as  marking 
the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  war.  Once 
the  fighting  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  Eastern 
Transvaal  was  over,  it  was  thought  that  (to  use 
a  phrase  that  often  occurred  in  the  despatches) 
the  smaller  Boer  bands  could  easily  be  "  dealt 
with." 

Kaapmuiden  Junction  was  occupied  by  Pole- 
Carew  on  September  iqth,  after  a  long  tramp 
through  a  tropical  jungle  intersected  bv  ravines 
tlirough  which  there  was  no  e.xisting  road.  At 
the  junction  were  found  nineteen  engines,  all 
more  or  less  damaged,  and  114  railway  waggons. 
Some  of  these  were  partly  burned  and  their 
■contents  destroyed  ;  others  contained  a  welcome 
supply  of  provisions.  Railway  points  and  other 
gear  had  been  wrecked,  and  the  large  bridge 
over  the  Kaap  River,  to  the  west  of  the 
junction,  had  been  blown  up.  On  the  same  day 
there  was  fighting  in  other  parts  of  the  theatre 
of  war.  Hildyard  occupied  Vr\-heid  with  slight 
loss,  after  driving  a  Boer  force  from  a  strong 
position  near  the  town  by  threatening  their 
front  and  turning  their  flank  with  Bethune's 
and  Gough's  Mounted  Infantr}'.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  Boer  commander  was  Christian 
Botha,    the   bi  other    of  Louis   Botha.      It   was 


thought  that  he  had  joined  his  brother,  but 
there  was  now  no  doubt  that^after  retiring  before 
BuUer's  advance  through  Ermelo  in  August,  he 
had  not  gone  as  far  as  the  Komati  Poort  Rail- 
way, but  had  turned  off  to  the  eastward  and 
ridden  south  along  the  Swaziland  border,  to 
reorganise  the  Boer  resistance  on  the  frontiers 
of  Natal. 

On  the  same  day  Lord  Methuen,  who  was 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Schweitzer-Reinecke  on 
the  western  border  of  the  Transvaal,  came  upon 
a  Boer  convoy  under  a  small  escort.  He  com- 
pletely routed  them,  and  captured  twenty-six 
waggons  laden  with  stores  and  ammunition, 
8,000  cattle,  4,ODO  sheep,  and  twenty-eight 
prisoners.  He  also  captured  a  gun,  which 
proved  to  be  a  British  15-pounder  belonging  to 
the  14th  Battery  R.F.A. — one  of  the  ten  guns 
lost  at  the  battle  of  Colenso. 

On  September  21st  Pole-Carew  reached 
Hector  Spruit  Station.  Ian  Hamilton,  who  was 
moving  up  on  his  flank  along  the  Crocodile 
River,  learned  from  the  natives  that  the  Boers, 
when  they  reached  Hector  Spruit,  had  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  their  artillery  and  thrown  it 
into  the  bed  of  the  Crocodile.  A  search  along 
the  river,  which  was  continued  for  some  days, 
showed  that  for  about  a  mile  it  was  full  of  aban- 
doned and  damaged  guns  and  stores.  Two 
huge  Creusot  guns,  two  Krupp  field-pieces,  a 
V'ickers-Ma.xim  quick-firer,  two  captured  12- 
pounders  belonging  to  our  own  Horse  Artiller}', 
four  mountain  guns,  and  two  pom-poms,  were 
dragged  out  of  the  river.  The  abandonment  of 
such  valuable  weapons  by  the  enemy  was 
regarded  as  sufficient  proof  that  all  serious 
fighting  was  over.  Besides  the  guns,  the  river- 
bed gave  up  to  the  searchers  numbers  of  artillery 
and  transport  waggons,  and  hundreds  of  bo.\es 
of  ammunition  and  stores. 

Pressing  eastward  along  the  railway,  Pole- 
Carew  reached  Komati  Poort  on  September 
24th,  after  some  insignificant  skirmishing.  The 
Boers  under  Commandant  Pienaar,  about  3,000 
strong,  crossed  the  border  as  he  approached 
and  surrendered  to  the  Portuguese  army,  which 
had  occupied,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  the 
frontier  station  at  Ressano  Garcia.  The  great 
bridge  at  the  pass,  and  the  steep  zigzags  and 
cogwheel  grades  by  which  the  railway  ascends  it, 
had  been  left  undamaged.  The  Guards  Brigade 
were  the  first  to  march  into  the  little  town.  In 
the  station  were  found  several  locomotives,  a 
large  quantity  of  rolling-stock,  and  some  truck- 
loads    of    ammunition.       One    of    the    famous 
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"  Long  Toms "  (a  o6-pounder  Creusot)  and  a 
^mailer  gun  were  abandoned  by  the  Boers  after 
liaving  been  destroyed  with  dynamite.  On  the 
branch  hne  which  runs  northward  from  Komati 
Poort  to  the  Selati  Goldfields  were  found 
huiuireds  of  raihvay  trucks  and  a  large  number 


tile  victors  and  disarming  the  Boer  refugees 
On  the  King  of  Portugal's  birthday  the  Guards 
Brigade  and  the  Portuguese  troops  were 
reviewed  together  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
So  certain  did  it  appear  that  the  war  was  over 
that   many  of  the   generals   who   had    taken    a 


of  engines.     To  use  tlie  graphic  words  of  one  of     prominent  part   in   it  resigned  their  commands 

and  prepared  to  return  home.  General  Buller, 
after  having  occupied  Pilgrim's  Rest  on  Sep- 
tember 27th  and  captured  a  great  quantit}- 
of  cattle,  returned  to  Lydenburg,  where  he  bade 
farewell  to  his  troops,  and  then  travelled  down 
to  Durban  to  embark  for  England.  Lord 
Roberts  was  preparing  to  follow  him.  He 
returned  to   Pretoria  on  September  21st,  three 


the  correspondents,  "The  line  was  packed    for 
miles  with  rolling-stock." 

The  s.ime  dav  that  brought  the  news  of  the 
capture  at  Komati  Poon  brought  also  tidings  of 
other  successes.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd, 
Commandant  Erasmus  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Elands  River  Station.  While  he 
was  shelling  it,  General  Paget,  with  a  battalion 
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and  a  half  of  infantry,  the  C.I.V.  Battery,  and 
two  heavy  guns,  surprised  the  Boer  leader's 
weakly  guarded  camp  and  captured  all  his  stores, 
with  2,500  cattle  and  6,000  sheep.  Two  days 
earlier  Methuen  had  made  another  large  capture 
of  stores  and  cattle  on  the  western  border. 

The  British  army  had  now  marched  triumph- 
antly across  the  Boer  Republics,  from  tlie 
western  border  near  .Modder  River  Camp,  which 
it  had  left  in  the  middle  of  Februarv,  to  the 
eastern  frontier  at  Komati  Poort,  which  it  had 
•  >ccupied  at  the  end  of  September.  The  main 
Boer  army  had  been  driven  from  the  field.  The 
line  by  which  the  Boers  had  received  their 
supplies  during  many  months  of  the  war  was  in 
Lord  Roberts's  hands.  The  Portuguese  Colonial 
authorities,  who  for  so  long  a  period  had  allowed 
Lr)uren^o  Marques  to  be  used  by  the  enemy  as 
a  base  of  operations,  were  now  congratulating 


days  before  the  occupation  of  Komati  Poort. 
and  assembled  there  the'  three  detachments  of 
the  City  Imperial  Volunteers — -the  infantry,  the 
battery,  and  the  mounted  infantry  companies. 
They  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  troops 
embarked  for  England.  After  a  farewell  review 
at  Pretoria  on  October  2nd,  Lord  Roberts  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  their  soldierly  conduct  in  the 
field.  ''  Any  regiment,"  he  said,  ''  might  feel 
proud  of  your  performances."  They  embarked 
at  Cape  Town  in  the  first  week  of  October, 
reached  Southampton  on  Saturday,  the  27th, 
and  on  Monday,  the  20th,  marched  through  the 
streets  of  London  amid  scenes  of  enthusiasm 
which  had  seldom  been  equalled  and  never 
surpassed  in  the  great  citv. 

As  the  khaki-clad  column  marched  through 
the  cheering  crowds,  there  were  few  who  doubted 
that  the  war  was  over.     Men  talked  of  the  great 
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reception  th;it  would  be  p,'\\en  to  Lord  Roberts 
.iiid  to  the  Guards  Brigade  when  they  returned. 
Already  the  Government  had  taken  advantage 
.1  the  pii[nibr  enthusiasm  at  what  was  supposed 
t(i  be  the  victorious  ending  of  the  war  by  dis- 
solving and  making  their  South  African  policy 
the  question  of  the  elections.  They  had  been 
returned  to  power  bv  an  enormous  majority,  and 


territories  could  be  taken  in  hand.  Although 
at  home  it  was  believed  that  the  war  had  been 
practically  ended  at  Komati  Poort,  men  in 
South  Africa  were  already  discovering  that  the 
contest  was  anything  but  over.  When  the 
City  Imperial  \'olunteers  left  South  Africa,  four 
battalions  of  the  Guards,  forming  the  original 
First  Brigade,  were  under  orders  to  follow  them 


it  was  supposed  nothing  was  left  for  them  to  do      to  England.     A   week    later  these  orders  were 


hut  arrange  for  the  future  government  of  the 
new  territories  which  had  been  added  to  the 
British  Empire. 

But  there  were  to  be  months  of  hard  fighting 
before    the   civil    reorganisation   of    the    Dutch 


cancelled,  and  the  Guards  were  told  they  must 
delav  their  departure  for  weeks,  perhaps  for 
months.  But  London  still  believed  that  the 
war  was  near  its  end  when  it  saw  the  volunteers 
marching  through  the  streets  on  October  2qth. 
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CHAPTER     L. 


BOTHA  S    REORGANISATION    OK    THE    BOER    FORCES. 


THE  cost  of  the  war  had  been  terribly 
heavy.  At  the  outset  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  estimated  it 
at  about  ten  millions,  part  of  which 
he  expected  would  be  recovered  from  the 
Republics.  Successive  votes  of  money  had 
raised  the  cost  far  over  fifty  millions.  The  cost 
in  men  had  also  risen  far  bej-ond  any  of  the 
earlier  estimates.  According  to  a  War  Office 
return,  issued  in  the  weejc  in  which  Komati 
Poort  was  occupied,  the  losses  in  the  South  African 
Field  Force  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
up  to  and  including  the  week  ended  September 
I  ;th  were  as  follows  : 


Officers. 


N.C.O.'s 
and  Men. 


Total  losses  reported  up  to  and 
including  the  week  : — • 

Killed  in  action  ...         ...  ...  285 

Died  of  wounds  ...         ...         ...  86 

Missing  and  prisoners  {excluding 
those  who  have  been  recovered 
or  have  died  in  captivity)      ...  12 

Prisoners  who  have  died  in  cap- 
tivity              

Died  of  disease   ... 

Accidental  deaths 

Sent  home  as  invalids    .. 

Total 

Total  losses  reported  (exclusive  of\ 

sick  and  wounded  now  in  British  V  40,075 

hospitals  in  South  Africa^         ...  •' 


797 


809 


3 
149  . 

3 
1.239 

86 

■   5.5S2 
107 

..  28,199 

1,777  ■ 

38,298 

These  official  figures  did  not  include  the  many 
thousands  still  in  hospital,  and  the  terrible  roll 
of  death  and  suffering  among  the  camp  followers 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  armies,  and  in  the 
civil  population  of  the  besieged  garrisons.  Prob- 
ablj'  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  might  be  added 
to  the  total  under  these  heads. 

But  with  all  this  cost  in  blood  and  treasure 
the  war  was  not  yet  over.  In  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  Transvaal  territory  a  British  soldier  had 
not  even  been  seen.  North  of  Pretoria,  Nyl- 
stroom  had  marked  the  limit  of  our  advance. 
On  the  west  our  columns  had  come  and  gone, 
but  we  only  held  the  railway  on  that  side  of 
Johannesburg  as  far  as  Frederikstad.  Rusten- 
burg  was  occupied  by  the  Boers.  The  great 
northern  districts  of  the  Watersberg  and  the 
Zoutpansberg  were  still  completely  in  their  pos- 
session. It  is  true  they  were  thinly  peopled,  but 
their  mountains  and  wide  stretches  of  tropical 
bush  made  them  a  natural  fortress,  and  their 
more  abundant  rains  and  rich  tropical  vegeta- 
tion enabled  the  Boers  to  feed  the  vast  herds 
of  cattle  and  the  enormous  number  of  horses 
which  they  had  driven  north  when  Lord 
Roberts  began  to  make  good  his  hold  on  the 
Southern  Transvaal.  The  little  town  of  Pieters- 
burg  had  been  chosen  by  Schalk  Burger  as  his 
capital.  Trains  were  running  on  the  northern 
section  of  the  Pietersburg  Railway.     A  consider- 
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able  force  was  being  rallicil  in  the  district  for 
further  operations.  Of  the  Boers  who  were 
driven  over  the  Portuguese  frontier,  many  made 
(heir  wav  northward  into  the  Zoutpansberg  dis- 
trict. Viljoen,  witli  a  picked  band,  had  removed 
a  considerable  number  of  guns  from  the  Komati 
Toort  line,  and,  marching  to  the  east  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Duller  was  operating,  reached 
Leydsdorp  safely  with  his  artillery.  Louis  Botha 
rode  northwards  to  the  Pietersburg  district  with 
a  considerable  mounted  force,  and  after  a  rest 
there  resumed  the  general  direction  of  the  Boer 
operations.  Nearer  Pretoria,  Grobler's  unbroken 
force  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Njlstroom, 
and  Delarey  was  west  of  liim  towards  Rusten- 
burg. 

Lord  Roberts  had  described  the  Boer  forces  as 
being  reduced  to  mere  bands  of  marauders  in 
tile  third  week  of  September.  The  real  fact 
was  that  the  Boer  resistance  was  taking  a  new 
shape,  in  some  respects  more  completely 
organised  than  it  had  been  before.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  on  the  verv  day  when  this  despatch 
<  if  Lord  Roberts's  was  published  in  England,  Louis 
Botha  had  just  drawn  up  a  new  scheme  of  organi- 
i^ation  for  the  Transvaal  forces,  and  it  was  being 
printed  at  his  headquarters  at  Neispruit  on  the 
Komati  Poort  Railway,  which  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  abandoning.  It  was  published  on  Sep- 
tember 2ist  in  a  special  issue  of  the  Government 
gazette  of  the  South  African  Republic.  The 
document  is  so  important,  as  showing  the 
methodical  way  in  which  the  Boers  prepared  to 
continue  the  war,  that  we  reproduce  it  here. 
The  preamble  of  the  document  stated  that  it  was 
necessary  to  reorganise  the  forces  in  the  field 
and  provide  for  the  issue  of  pay  to  the  burghers 
for  the  support  of  their  families.  It  may  be  noted 
that  hitherto,  except  in  the  case  of  such  corps  as 
the  Free  State  Artillery  and  the  Johannesburg 
Police,  no  pay  had  been  given.  The  grant  of 
pay  was  taken  advantage  of  to  enforce  a  stricter 
discipline.  Instead  of  becoming  "marauders," 
the  Boers  were  being  turned  into  regular  soldiers. 
The  document  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  ORG.'\NIS.\TION. 

"Art.  I.— Correct  lists  are  at  once  to  be  made  out  of 
all  persons  on  commando.  Names  and  addresses  are  to 
be  written  down  by  the  Field-cornets  and  sent  by  the 
Commandants  to  the  Commandant-General  or  to  the 
1 'ay  master. 

"  Art.  2. — To  reorRanise  the  burgher  forces  in  a  proper 
manner  it  is  ordered  that ; — 

'•  (a)  AH  persons  mentioned  in  Art.  i  will  be  divided  into 
com.mandos.     Every  commando  will  consist  of  at  ieast 


300  and  not  more  than  500  men  ;  the  latter  number  will 
be  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commandant-General. 

"  {b)  Every  commando  shall  be  divided  into  Field- 
cornets'  divisions  of  at  least  100,  and  not  more  than  200 
men,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commandant- 
General. 

"  (f)  Every  Field-cornet's  division  shall  be  divided  into 
Corporals'  divisions,  not  to  eNceed  15  men. 

"  Art.  3. — All  assistant  Generals,  fighting  Generals,  and 
Commandants  will  be  appointed  by  the  Commandant- 
General,  and  all  Field-cornets  by  the  Commandants, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commandant-General. 
All  Corporals  will  be  appointed  by  the  Field-cornet, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commandant,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Commandant-General. 

"Art.  4. — .-Ml  appointments  of  officers  shall  be  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  State  President. 

"DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

"  Every  Corporal  shall  take  due  care  that  the  roll  is 
called  every  morning  of  men  serving  under  him.  Every 
man  is  bound  to  be  present  when  the  roll  is  called  and  to 
answer  his  name,  unless  he  has  previously  received  per- 
mission to  absent  himself. 

"The  Corporal  shall  present  a  weekly  report  to  the 
Field-cornet,  together  with  his  notes,  which  the  Field- 
cornet  shall  send  to  the  Commandant,  who  shall  in  turn 
forward  it  without  delay  to  the  Paymaster. 

"  The  Commandant-General  is  hereby  authorised  to 
appoint  one  or  more  officers  from  time  to  time  to  make 
unexpected  inspections,  and  such  officers  shall  be  bound 
to  investigate  and  report  to  the  immediate  superior  of  the 
offender,  as  well  as  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  of  the 
rnilitary  court,  all  'derelictions  of  duties  and  infringe- 
ment of  tlie  regulations. 

"  Every  person  who  actively  (and  being  armed)  takes 
part  in  the  w-ar  shall  be  entitled  to  5s.  per  day,  of  which 
a  portion,  calculated  at  £^  los.  per  month,  shall  be  paid 
at  the  end  of  every  two  months,  while  the  rest  will  be 
paid  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

"  GENERAL  .REGUL.\TIONS. 

"  No  person  whose  name  does  not  appear  on  the  lists 
shall  be  allowed  to  join  the  commandos  unless  he  holds 
the  written  consent  of  the  Commandant-General.  Any 
person  not  present  at  roll-call  as  above  mentioned  will 
not  be  entitled  to  payment  for  that  day  or  days,  and  is 
liable  to  be  punished  according  to  the  regulations. 

"  All  infringements  of  the  regulations  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  Military  Courts." 

The  change  that  was  coming  over  the- 
organisation  and  methods  of  the  Boers  helps  to 
e.xplain  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  the  ne.xt 
few  weeks,  instead  of  acting  purely  on  the 
defensive  as  the}'  had  done  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  war,  they  began  to  take  the  initiative  and 
make  persistent  attacks  on  the  British  garrisons 
and  lines  of  communication.  Christian  Botha, 
the  brother  of  Louis,  was  able  to  keep  a  small 
force  together  on  the  eastern  border  of  Natal. 
Near  the  middle  Vaal,  De  Wet  was  on  the  move 
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with  a  strong  column  and  several  guns.  Fourie 
was  near  the  Basuto  border,  and  Hcrtzogwest  of 
the  railway  line.  Liebcnbcrg's  conunando  was 
still  in  the  field,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vaal  west 
of  the  railway.  All  over  the  country  smaller 
bands  were  in  movement,  which  the  leaders  ot 
the  stronger  columns  called  to  their  aid  when 
they  tried  to  strike  an  important  blow.  From 
the  end  of  September,  for  seven  or  eight  weeks, 
the  story  of  the  operations  on  both  sides  can  no 
longer  take  the  form  of  a  consecutive  narrative. 
No  attempt  was  made  by  the  British  to  pene- 
trate into  the  Northern  Transvaal,  but  each 
(kneral  was  trying  to  break  up  the  hostile 
bands  in  his  own  district,  and  the  greater  part 
of  our  forces  was  simply  holding  the  towns  and 
the  railways  without  attempting  any  operations 
in  the  field.  This  left  the  initiative  largely  to 
the  Boers,  and  they  took  advantage  of  the 
situation,  striking  now  here,  now  there.  This 
was  done  at  first  apparently  without  much 
concert  ;  but  gradually  a  plan  of  combined 
operation-  developed,  which  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  inspired  by  Louis  Botha.  Until 
this  later  stage  of  the  war  is  reached,  we  can 
only  note  the  incidents  that  occurred  from  day 
to  day. 

This  unexpected  resistance  of  the  Boers,  after 
what  was  thought  to  be  their  last  organised 
army  had  been  broken  up,  led  to  their  being  re- 
garded by  the  victors,  not  so  much  as  patriots 
defending  their  country  as  rebels  against  con- 
stituted authority  and  desperadoes  who  were 
senselessly  prolonging  a  useless  struggle.  The 
history  of  European  campaigns  shows  that  there 
has  always  been  a  tendency  for  generals  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  regular  army  to  regard  the 
irreconcilable?  who  try  to  keep  the  flag  flj'ing  as 
little  better  than  brigands.  This  was  the  name 
which  the  first  Napoleon  applied,  in  his  bulletins, 
to  the  Spanish  guerilla  leaders.  Lord  Roberts's 
unfortunate  despatch,  in  w-hich  he  spoke  of  the 
Boers  as  marauders,  showed  the  same  tendency 
and  supplied  a  popular  justification  for  the  ex- 
treme measures  taken  in  the  hope  of  breaking 
down  the  Boer  national  resistance.  We  have 
seen  how  the  burning  of  farms  had  begun  in 
April  during  General  Pole-Carew's  operations  in 
the  De  Wet's  Dorp  district.  It  had  gradually 
been  more  and  more  readily  adopted,  and  in 
October  several  of  our  columns  were  engaged  in 
clearing  whole  tracts  of  country  in  order  to 
hamper  the  movements  of  the  IBoers,  burning 
the  farms  and  the  stores  of  corn  and  forage,  and 
driving  off  the  cattle.     The  inhabitants  of  the 


districts  thus  devastated  were  either  brought 
into  the  towns  or  sent  into  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal.  It  was  the  sj^stem  of  "  reconcentration  " 
which  had  proved  such  a  failure  in  Cuba.  Its 
first  effect  in  South  Africa  was  only  to  embitter 
the  struggle  and  make  the  Boers  more  determined 
in  their  resistance. 

In  the  last  days  of  September,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  October,  little  importance  was 
attached  to  the  news  of  skirmishes  and  raids, 
now  here,  now  there,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Republics.  The  efforts  of  the  Boers  were  re- 
garded as  the  last  wild  flickering  of  an  expiring 
flame.  Only  gradually  was  it  realised  that  the 
fire  was  smouldering  in  many  places  where  it 
was  thought  to  be  extinguished,  and  that  there 
might  again  at  any  moment  be  a  wide-spreading 
conflagration. 

On  the  morning  of  September  27th  Grobler 
attacked  Pienaars  River  Station,  north  of  Pre- 
toria, on  the  Pietersburg  Railway.  Colonel 
Lionel  Chapman  held  the  place  w'ith  a  detach- 
ment of  General  Paget's  force.  He  had  en- 
trenched the  position,  mined  the  ground  in  front 
of  it,  and  brought  up  two  mountain  guns  to 
strengthen  it.  The  Boers  approached  through 
the  bush  till  they  were  only  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  foremost  trench.  They  thought  they 
were  going  to  surprise  the  garrison,  when  sud- 
denly Chapman's  men  drove  them  back  with  a 
heavy  fire  of  guns  and  rifles,  and  exploded  one  of 
the  mines  under  their  feet.  After  this  repulse 
they  hung  round  the  place  for  a  while,  coming 
up  now  on  one  side,  now  on  another,  but  at  last 
they  were  beaten  off  and  pursued  for  some  dis- 
tance by  the  Australian  Bushmen.  The  loss  of 
the  garrison  was  only  one  man  killed  and  another 
wounded.  The  losses  of  the  Boers  were  believed 
to  have  been  severe. 

On  the  same  day  a  patrol  of  Thorneycroft's 
Mounted  Infantry  was  attacked  by  the  Boers 
near  Heidelberg,  on  the  Johannesburg  and  Natal 
Railway.  The  officer  who  commanded  the  patrol 
was  taken  prisoner  with  one  of  his  men,  another 
was  killed  and  four  wounded.  There  was  also 
skirmishing  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  old  Free 
State.  In  the  eastern  district  about  sixty  Boers 
surrendered  to  General  MacDonald,  amongst 
them  Commandant  Zutphen,  of  Harrismith,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  of 
the  local  leaders.  About  this  time,  too,  the 
towns  of  Heilbron,  Reitz,  and  Lindley  were  re- 
occupied  by  the  British.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Reitz  one  of  Rundle's  columns  recaptured  a 
gun  belonging  to  the   loth   Mountain  Battery, 
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which  had  been  lost  on  the  march  to  Nicholson's 
Nek  in  the  early  da3's  of  the  war. 

The  Natal  Volunteers  were  to  have  been  dis- 
missed to  their  homes  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  but  they  were  kept  some  time  longer 
in  the  field  on  account  of  an  incident  that 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  and 
which  showed  that  the  Boers  were  still  capable 
of  making  dangerous  raids  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  colony.  A  party  of  the  Natal  Volunteers 
were  on  the  march  on  October  ist,  acting  as 
the  escort  to  a  convoy  of  twenty-two  waggons. 
They  were  approaching  De  Jagers  Drift  on  the 
Buffalo  River,  about  fourteen  miles  north-east  of 
Dundee,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  Boer 
commando,  probably  a  detachment  of  Christian 
Botha's  force.  The  attack  was  a  surprise,  and 
proved  a  complete  success  for  the  enemy.  Thev 
captured  the  convoy  wkh  part  of  its  escort  and 
a  Hotchkiss  gun,  the  rest  of  the  Natal  men 
making  good  their  retreat  towards  Dundee  with 
some  loss.  The  result  of  the  affair  was  that  the 
volunteers  w-ere  warned  that  they  must  remain 
under  arms  for  the  defence  of  Natal. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  another 
unfortunate  incident  occurred,  which  showed 
that  the  Komati  Poort  Railway  was  no  longer 
safe.  The  Guards  Brigade  was  being  brought 
back  to  Pretoria  from  the  frontier.  A  train, 
conveying  three  companies  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  and  a  few  details  of  other  regiments,  had 
passed  Belfast,  and  was  steaming  along  the  line 
near  Pan  Station  about  half-way  to  Middelburg. 
The  country  was  supposed  to  be  quire  safe  and 
clear  of  the  enemy.  Suddenly  the  train,  which 
happily  was  proceeding  at  a  slow  rate,  ran  off 
the  line,  and  couplings  broke  and  carriages  were 
overturned.  At  first  the  soldiers  thought  it  was 
only  an  accident,  but,  as  they  scrambled  out  of  the 
train,  a  sharp  rifle  fire  was  opened  upon  them  at 
close  range  from  a  party  of  Boers  hidden  among 
some  rocks  only  si.xty  yards  away.  This  band 
had  taken  out  a  rail  in  order  to  wreck  the  train. 
The  Coldstreams  answered  the  hostile  fire,  and 
presently  the  Boers  retreated.  It  was  found 
that  as  the  result  either  of  the  derailing  of  the 
train  or  the  fire  of  the  raiders  five  of  the  Cold- 
streams  had  been  killed,  and  an  officer  and 
thirteen  men  and  five  men  belonging  to  other 
regiments  wounded.  After  this,  elaborate  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  protect  the  railway,  and 
a  considerable  force  had  to  be  used  to  garrison 
every  important  point  upon  it. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war 
showed    the    increasing    activity    of    the    Boer 


guerilla  bands.  General  Broadwood  had  re- 
occupied  Rustenburg  at  the  end  of  September. 
Delarey  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on 
October  2nd  a  party  repairing  the  telegraph  line 
to  Pretoria  was  attacked.  De  Wet  was  eluding 
even  the  attempt  to  localise  him.  He  was 
vaguely  believed  to  be  somewhere  near  Lindley 
and  Heilbron,  both  of  which  places  were  now 
held  by  the  British.  Round  Lindley,  sentries 
and  pickets  were  sniped  and  patrols  attacked 
almost  every  day.  On  October  ist  a  party  of 
Lovat's  Scouts  from  Lindley  had  a  fight  with 
forty  or  fifty  Boers.  The  same  day  De  Lisle, 
with  a  force  of  Colonial  Mounted  Infantry,  sur- 
rounded Eland's  Kop,  five  miles  north-east  of 
Heilbron.  It  was  thought  that  the  kop  was- 
held  by  a  strong  party  of  De  Wet's  men,  and 
that  they  had  been  safely  trapped.  But  if  the 
kop  had  ever  been  strongly  held,  most  of  its- 
defenders  had  slipped  away.  De  Lisle  had  :i 
skirmish  with  only  a  small'  party,  and  as  the 
result  of  his  expedition  reported  one  Boer  killed, 
two  wounded,  and  three  taken  prisoners,  with 
no  casualties  among  his  own  men. 

Round  Johannesburg,  posts  and  patrols  were 
being  continually  sniped,  and  the  trains  were 
fired  upon  between  the  Rand  and  Pretoria.  Oi> 
the  morning  of  October  2nd  Colonel  Rochfort, 
with  the  mounted  infantry  of  the  Dublin  Fusiliers, 
surprised  a  small  Boer  laager  between  Pretoria 
and  Johannesburg,  taking  nine  prisoners.  There- 
was  news  of  skirmishing  on  the  same  day  as  far 
south  as  the  Ladybrand  and  De  Wet's  Dorp 
districts. 

French,  with  his  cavalry,  left  Barberton  on 
October  3rd  to  return  to  Pretoria.  On  his  first 
day's  march  he  was  caught  in  a  violent  thunder- 
storm, during  which  two  men,  two  horses,  and 
si.\  mules  were  killed  by  lightning.  On  the  4th, 
Methuen  reached  Rustenburg.  He  had  marched 
from  Mafeking  into  the  Vryburg  district  to 
escort  a  convoy  to  Schweitzer-Reinecke,  and  he 
had  then  turned  eastward  across  the  veldt  to- 
Rustenburg,  fighting  on  the  way  two  successful 
engagements  with  a  Boer  force  under  Com- 
mandant Lemmer.  Clements,  Broadwood,  and 
Ridley  were  clearing  the  Magaliesberg,  near 
Rustenburg,  of  the  enemy  by  sending  out  flying 
columns  in  every  direction.  They  reported 
complete  success  and  the  capture  of  twenty 
prisoners,  twenty-nine  waggons,  some  rifles,  and' 
ten  cases  of  ammunition.  But,  with  all  this 
marching  and  skirmishing  and  reoccupying  of 
towns,  none  of  our  columns  had  yet  succeeded 
in  striking  a  really  crippling  blow  at  any  of  the 
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chief  Boer  leaders.  These  kept  the  field,  evaded 
pursuit,  aiul  declined  battle  as  they  pleased,  and 
when  the  chance  offered  attempted  a  raid  on 
one  of  our  weaker  posts. 

On  October  4th  there  was  a  little  fight  near 
Bukfontein,  a  village  about  thirty  miles  north- 
west of  Brandfort,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Bloem- 
fontein-Kroonstad  Rail\va\-.  The  garrison  of 
Bukfontein  was  made  up  of  volunteers.  They 
were  the  service  company  of  the  London  Irish 
Rifles  (attached  to  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles),  and  a 
few  mounted  men  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry. 
The  commandant  was  Captain  Henty,  of  the 
London  Irish,  the  son  of  the  well-known  novelist 
and  war  correspondent.  Henty  got  information 
of  a  party  of  Boers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
marched  out  to  surprise  them.  But  we  always 
found  in  this  war  that  surprising  Boers  was  a 
verv  difficult  business.  The  enemy  were  found 
to  be  on  the  alert  and  in  much  greater  force 
than  had  been  expected,  and  the  Irishmen  had 
to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  si.x  wounded. 

At  Aliwal  North  there  was  great  excitement 
on  account  of  the  appearance  of  hostile  Boers 
near  the  Orange  River.  There  was  an 
unfounded  report  that  they  were  the  advance 
guard  of  De  Wet's  force.  A  small  force  of  Cape 
Police  and  Mounted  Rifles  was  sent  out  from 
Aliwal  and  drove  a  party  of  Boers  out  of 
Rouxville.  The  column  then  returned  to  the 
Orange  River,  leaving  the  Rouxville  Town 
Guard  to  hold  the  place. 

On  the  night  of  October  5th  another  train, 
convej'ing  a  detachment  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  back  to  Pretoria  from  the  Eastern 
Transvaal,  was  derailed  on  the  Komati  Poort 
Railway  near  Balmoral,  by  the  explosion  of  a 
dynamite  cartridge  under  the  engine.  This 
lime  there  were  no  casualties.  A  small  party  of 
Boer  scouts  surrendered  at  Krugersdorp,  and  a 
few  prisoners  were  taken  in  skirmishes  near  that 
town  and  near  Frankfort. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October  British 
garrisons  had  reoccupied  Smithville,  Rouxville, 
Wepener,  and  De  Wet's  Dorp  in  the  south-east 
of  the  "  Orange  River  Colony."  On  the  7th  a 
Boer  flying  column  was  seen  to  the  west  of 
Bloemfontein,  near  Poplar  Grove,  the  scene  of 
one  of  Lord  Roberts's  victories  during  his 
advance  on  the  Free  State  capital. 

On  October  9th  there  was  another  mishap  to 
a  train  on  the  Komati  Poort  Railway,  and  this 
time  it  was  attended  by  serious  loss  of  life. 
The  train  was  bringing  back  a  portion  of  the 
0';th   Battery  R.F.A.   to  Pretoria.     It  had  left 


Kaapmuiden  Junction  and  safely  reached  tne 
crossing  of  the  Kaap  River  when  it  was  derailed 
at  a  point  where  the  Boers  had  injured  the 
track.  Three  men  were  killed  and  an  officer  and 
fifteen  men  injured.  About  forty  artillerj'  horses 
were  killed  or  badly  injured.  Another  train 
was  sent  out  from  Vlakfontein  with  a  party  of 
Royal  Engineers  and  an  escort  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade  to  repair  damages.  But  the  Boers  were 
lying  in  ambush  near  the  scene  of  the  accident 
and  attacked  the  rescue  party.  What  exactly 
happened  the  official  despatch  does  not  show, 
but  the  return  of  losses  shows  that  the  attack 
had  some  success.  Captain  Stewart,  of  the 
Rifles,  and  one  of  his  men  were  killed.  Two 
officers  and  five  men,  engineers  and  riflemen, 
were  wounded,  and  a  lieutenant  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  and  ten  men  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 
were  made  prisoners.  On  the  same  day  there 
were  skirmishes  near  Heilbron,  Lydenburg, 
Krugersdorp,  and  Reitzburg.  Next  da}^  the 
Boers  captured  a  small  outpost  of  militia  near 
Bethulie  Bridge  on  the  Orange  River.  They 
made  tu-elve  prisoners,  took  their  arms  and 
accoutrements  from  them,  and  then  set  them  at 
liberty.  The  enemy  tore  up  about  six  hundred 
yards  of  the  railway  north  of  Bethulie.  It  was  a 
small  affair,  but  it  was  unpleasant  to  find  the 
Boers  still  active  on  the  very  frontier  of  Cape 
Colony.  On  the  loth  there  was  fighting  at 
Nelspruit,  and  south  of  the  Vaal  near  Kroonstad 
and  Vredefort. 

On  Thursday,  October  nth,  the  second  year 
of  the  war  began — the  war  that  was  to  have  been 
easily  ended  by  Christmas,  1899,  according  to 
the  forecast  of  more  than  one  distinguished 
officer.  Telegraphing  next  day  from  Pretoria, 
Lord  Roberts  referred  to  the  unwelcome  activity 
of  the  Boers  as  if  it  were  something  unaccount- 
able. "  Several  attempts,"  he  said,  "  have  been 
made  with  more  or  less  success  during  the  last 
few  days  to  interfere  with  our  railway  and  tele- 
graphic communications.  The  persistency  of 
the  Boers  is  somewhat  remarkable,  for  the 
damage  done  is  soon  repaired,  and  is  invariably 
followed  by  severe  punishment."  This  "  severe 
punishment  "  took  the  form  of  burning  down  all 
the  farms  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  point 
where  the  line  was  cut. 

The  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  war  saw 
fightmg  at  Middelburg  on  the  Komati  Poort 
Railway,  which  was  now  being  worked  with 
great  difficulty,  and  could  not  be  depended  upon 
as  a  regular  line  of  supply.  There  were  also 
attacks  on  the  main  line  and  the  Krugersdorp 
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branch  af  or  near  this  date.  On  the  same  day 
(the  I  uh)  the  Boers  were  again  active  on  the 
Orange  Kivcr.  A  patrol  which  left  Aliwal 
North  that  evening  to  collect  provisions  had  to 
return  without  accomplishing  its  object,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  numerous  parties  of 
the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  met  with  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river — that  is,  on  the  territory 
of  Cape  Colony.  It  was  decided  to  reinforce  the 
garrison. 

There  was  skirmishing  near  Kroonstad,  and  in 
the  Western  Transvaal,  in  the  Mafeking  district, 
on  the  i;th.  On  that  day  the  railway  from 
Johannesburg  to  I.aing's  Nek  was  cut  between 
Heidelberg  and  Standerton,  and  the  damage 
was  so  serious  that  for  two  days  the  Natal 
booking  offices  would  onlv  issue  railway  tickets 
as  far  as  Standerton.  On  the  13th  the  Boers 
shelled  a  train  standing  in  the  station  at 
Welverdiend,  on  the  Potchefstroom  line.  They 
retired  on  General  Barton  coming  to  the 
rescue. 

The  news  of  the  next  few  davs  pointed  to  a 
still  further  development  of  the  Boer  resistance. 
"  Lord  Roberts  tells  us  that  the  war  is  all  over," 
wrote  one  critic  of  the  operations.  "  It  looks  as 
if  the  war  were  all  over  the  place."  In  a 
despatch  dated  Monday,  October  15th,  Lord 
Roberts  told  how  General  French  had  started 
from  Machadodorp,  on  the  Komati  Poort 
Railway,  with  the  1st  and  4th  Cavalry  Brigades 
and  Mahon's  mounted  infantry,  to  march  to 
Heidelberg,  in  order  thus  to  "clear  a  part  of  the 
country  which  has  not  hitherto  been  visited  by 
our  troops."  This  phrase  of  the  Field-Marshal's 
despatch  was  not  (.[uite  accurate,  for  Buller  had 
marched  over  much  of  the  same  ground  on  his 
way  up  from  Ermelo  before  the  fighting  round 
Machadodorp  ;  and  Carolina,  which  French 
occupied  on  Sunday,  the  14th,  had  been 
Buller's  headquarters  for  some  days.  On  the 
day  before  he  occupied  Carolina,  Mahon  had  a 
sharp  fight  with  a  Boer  force  which  was 
observing  the  movement  of  French's  column 
south  of  the  railway  line.  The  Boers  were 
driven  off,  but  the  victory  was  won  at  the  cost 
of  a  casualty  list  that  for  such  an  aiTair  was  a 
heavy  one— a  captain  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery  and  two  ofKcers  of  the  8th  Hussars 
killed  and  three  officers  wounded,  and  eight  men 
killed  and  twenty-five  wounded.  This  was  all 
the  information  given  in  the  official  message  ; 
but,  according  to  the  correspondents  with  the 
column,    Mahon    had    a    hard    fight,   and   dis- 


engaged his  force  and  its  convoy  with  difficulty, 
falling  back  towards  Belfast  after  the  engage- 
ment. He  had  only  600  men  with  him,  and 
was  attacked  by  1,500  Boers  with  artillen,-,. 
under  the  command  of  one  of  the  Prinsloos. 
On  his  way  into  Carolina  next  day  French  cap- 
tured a  Boer  convoy. 

Another  paragraph  in  the  official  despatch 
was  very  significant.  "  Lyttelton,"  wrote  Lord 
Roberts,  "  is  continuing  his  march  towards- 
-Middelburg.  His  casualties  since  leaving 
Lvdenburg  are  one  man  killed  and  five 
wounded."  This  showed  that  the  bulk  of  our 
troops  were  being  withdrawn  from  the  Lvden- 
burg district,  harassed  by  the  Boers  as  they 
retired.  It  appears  that  a  small  garrison  was 
left  for  a  while  at  Lydenburg.  The  withdrawaf 
of  the  main  body  of  Lyttelton's  force  was  due  to 
the  growing  necessity  of  finding  more  men  tc 
guard  the  railways. 

Vrede,  in  the  north  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  was  held  bv  a  garrison  which  was  fecf 
from  the  Natal  Railway'.  General  Campbell  was 
bringing  up  a  convoy  from  Standerton  orv 
the  railway  to  Vrede,  when  he  was  so  fiercelv 
attacked  by  the  Boers  that  Rundle  had  to  come 
to  the  i-escue.  Further  south  there  was  a  fight 
near  Jagersfontein  on  the  13th,  in  which  an 
officer  and  a  man  of  the  3rd  Lancashires  were" 
killed,  one  man  wounded,  and  five  takei> 
prisoners.  These  last  were  released  by  their 
captors  after  having  been  disarmed.  There- 
was  also  news  of  skirmishes  in  the  Western 
Transvaal,  at  Ottoshoop  near  ]\Iafeking,  and 
near  Bloemhof,  in  both  of  which  the  Boers- 
were  worsted.  Near  Bloemhof  fifty  of  the 
enemy  were  made  prisoners. 

L^nofficial  telegrams  of  the  same  date  (October 
15th)  told  of  further  activity  of  the  Boers.  Five 
hundred  of  the  enemy  were  i"eported  near  Stan- 
derton. Two  policemen  were  killed  and  a  third 
captured  in  a  skirmish  near  Springfontein  Junc- 
tion, on  the  railway  south  of  Bloemfontein.  The 
Boers  had  shown  t'nemselves  near  Philippolis, 
twenty-five  miles  further  west,  and  near  the 
north  bank  of  the  Orange  River.  They  were  in 
such  numbers  that  the  town  was  hastily  put 
into  a  state  of  defence.  At  Colesberg,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  in  Cape  Colony,  the  town 
guard  was  reorganised,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  resisting  a  Boer  attack. 

But  wdth  all  these  "alarms  and  excursions'' 
everyone  kept  saying  that  the  w^ar  was  either  over 
or  "  practically  over."  This  was  the  burden  of 
the  .speeches  and  addresses  of  the  Ministerialists 
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at  the  British  elections.  Some  colour  was 
given  to  these  statements  by  the  departure  of 
many  of  the  generals  and  of  a  few  of  the  troops. 
BuUer  had  left  Pretoria  on  his  way  home  on 
October  qth.  Generals  Chermside,  Ian  Hamilton 
and  Nicholson  also  leit  the  front.  The  Canadians 
followed  the  C.I.V.  homewards.  At  first  their 
commander,  Colonel  Otter,  had  told  Lord  Roberts 
that  though  their  term  of  service  had  expired 
the)-  were  willing  to  stay  on  ;  but  Colonel  Otter's 
officers  and  men  so  plainly  intimated  to  him 
that  they  had  no  wish  to  stay  after  the  war  had 
been  declared  to  be  practically  over  that  he 
soon  arranged  for  their  return  to  Canada  bj-  way 
of  England.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  when 
early  in  1901  there  was  a  new  call  for  men, 
although  a  strong  appeal  was  made  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  no  similar  message  was  ad- 
dressed to  Canada.  Lord  Roberts  also  sent  the 
last  of  the  Naval  Brigade  back  to  their  ships.  A 
little  later  it  was  announced  that  the  Composite 
Regiment  of  Household  Cavalry  was  to  be  sent 
home  as  it  was  difficult  to  provide  proper  mounts 
for  such  hea\y  men  in  South  Africa.  A  battery 
of  Horse  Artillery  was  also  sent  back  to  India,  and 
a  few  volunteer  service  companies  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Thesewerealltheunitsre-embarkedin  iqoo. 
The  drafts  sent  out  from  home  each  week  far 
outnumbered  the  returning  troops.  Thus  on 
October  17th  and  18th  no  less  than  2,000  officers 
and  men  left  England  for  South  Africa.  Early 
in  the  new  year  there  was  a  call  for  reinforce- 
ments on  a  still  larger  scale. 

A  despatch  of  Lord  Roberts's,  dated  the  ibtli, 
added  some  more  fights  to  the  record  of  Sunday, 
October  14th.  The  message  is  reproduced  here 
as  a  typical  example  of  the  kind  of  news  that 
arrived  each  day,  usually  a  list  of  skirmishes, 
chiefly  on  the  railwa)"s,  most  of  them  successful, 
but  yet  producing  no  marked  effect  on  the  Boer 
spirit  of  obstinate  resistance. 

'•  Kelly-Kenny  reports,"  wrote  Lord  Roberts, 
"  that  Lieutenant  Malcolm,  with  his  small  de- 
tachment of  police,  at  Wepener  on  the  14th 
attacked  a  party  of  Boers  who  had  appeared  in 
that  neighbourhood.  Seven  Boers  were  killed 
and  two  made  prisoners.  We  had  no 
casualties.  Captain  Pine-Coffin  encountered  a 
number  of  Boers  on  the  14th  near  Ventersburg 
Road  Station.  He  succeeded  in  driving  them 
from  their  position,  when  he  received  informa- 
tion that  another  party  was  threatening  his  line 
of  retreat.  In  the  retirement,  during  which  he 
was  closely  pressed,  Lieutenant  H.  Attfield  and 
two  men  were  killed,   and  four  men  wounded, 


all  belonging  to  the  Derbyshire  Mounted  In- 
fantry. Lieutenant  Attfield  is  a  great  loss.  He 
has  been  more  than  once  brought  to  my  notice 
for  gallant  conduct  by  Kelly-Kenny.  Barton 
reports  from  Welverdiend  that  Boers  in  small 
parties  are  in  that  neighbourhood  doing  all  the 
mischief  they  can.  He  came  into  contact  with 
some  of  them  on  the  14th,  when  the  Scottish 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  under  Sir  James  Miller,  and 
the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  behaved  with  great 
dash.  Si.x  dead  Boers  were  left  on  the  ground 
and  a  large  quantity  of  small-arm  ammunition 
was  captured  ;  no  casualties  reported  on  our 
side.  Clements  and  Broadwood,  who  are  moving 
about  the  Magaliesberg  between  Commando 
Nek  and  Rustenburg,  continue  to  send  in  a 
number  of  prisoners,  bringing  up  the  total  to 
a  very  considerable  figure.  Theunis  Botha, 
brother  of  the  Commandant-General,  surrendered 
at  Volksrust  on  the  13th  inst.'' 

The  submission  of  Theunis  Botha  led  to 
reports  that  his  brother  Louis  was  also  negotiat- 
ing with  a  view  to  surrender,  but  the  reports 
proved  to  be  unfounded.  Unofficial  messages  of 
the  same  date,  all  of  course  duly  passed  by  the 
Press  Censors,  showed  that  Lord  Roberts's  cable- 
grams did  not  even  attempt  to  give  a  complete 
record  of  the  enemy's  activity.  The  correspond- 
ents told  of  fighting  in  other  quarters.  The 
telegraph  lines  east  and  south  of  Pretoria  had 
been  frequently  cut  within  the  last  few  days. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from  the 
eastern  frontier  had  made  great  progress  ;  eighty- 
five  troop  trains  had  run  to  Pretoria  from  Komati 
Poort,  and  now  only  1,200  men  were  guarding 
the  frontier  station.  Le  Gallais'  mounted  in- 
fantry had  been  skirmishing  near  Heilbron  and 
Reitz.  Two  Boer  commandos,  mustering  to- 
gether 1.400  men,  were  near  Kroonstad,  and 
hostile  raiders  had  carried  oflF  supplies  from  a 
farm  near  Bloemfontein.  The  Boers  were  also 
raiding  round  Vryburg  on  the  western  border. 
At  Vryheid,  near  the  frontier  of  Natal,  Bethune's 
mounted  infantry  had  scored  a  great  success, 
ambuscading  a  party  of  Boers  and  making  si.xty- 
five  prisoners. 

October  18th  brought  news  that  Louis  Botha, 
so  far  from  thinking  of  surrender,  was  marching 
on  Lydenburg.  General  Lyttelton  hurried  back 
to  the  assistance  of  the  small  garrison  he  had 
left  there.  He  came  in  contact  with  the  Boer 
advance  guard,  which  after  a  brief  engagement 
retired  northwards  towards  Pietersburg. 

Jagersfontein  was  attacked  by  the  Boers  on 
the  night   of  October    i6th.     It    is   a   town   of 
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between  5,003  and  6,000  inhabitants,  about 
sixty-seven  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Bloem- 
fontein.  Before  the  war  it  was  very  prosperous, 
on  account  of  its  diamond  mine,  one  of  the  few 
mines  of  the  kind  not  belonging  to  the  De  Beers 
monopoh'.  After  the  capital  it  was  the  most 
important  place  in  the  Free  State.  The  small 
British  garrison  held  two  forts  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  and  a  range  of  kopjes  to  the 
west  of  it.  Aided  by  partisans  among  the  towns- 
folks,  the  Boers  occupied  a  considerable  part  of 
it.  Their  presence  was  discovered  only  just 
about  daybreak,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the 
garrison  and  driven  out.  But  before  they  were 
expelled  from  the  town  they  had  got  possession 
of  the  gaol,  where  they  liberated  and  took  away 
a  number  of  Boer  prisoners.  About  twenty 
Boers  were  killed,  including  their  Commandant, 
De  Visser.  On  the  British  side  nine  men  were 
killed,  and  two  mortally  wounded.  On  the 
affair  being  reported,  General  Kellv-Kenny  sent 
to  Jagersfontcin  reinforcements  under  Colonel 
Hughes-Hallett.  A  large  number  of  the  towns- 
people who  were  believed  to  have  assisted  the 
Boers  were  deported  to  Cape  Colony. 

On  the  17th  the  Boers  destroved  a  mile  of 
railway  and  telegraph  line  on  the  railway  to 
Natal  at  Platrand,  to  the  east  of  Standerton. 
At  Bloemfnntein  English  farmers,  and  burghers 
who  had  made  their  submission,  were  abandon- 
ing their  farms  and  taking  refuge  in  the  town. 
They  reported  that  a  body  of  1,500  Boers  was 
on  the  move  onlj-  twelve  miles  from  the 
suburbs.  On  the  same  day  and  the  iSth  Barton 
had  some  lighting  on  the  Potchefstroom  line, 
near  Frederikstad. 

On  the  1 8th,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  long  siege  began,  there  was  great 
excitement  at  Kimberley.  Parties  of  Boers 
were  reported  in  the  neighbourhood  in  various 
directions,  and  the  old  defences  were  manned  by 
the  garrison.  On  the  same  day  General  W. 
Knox  reported  from  Kroonstad  that  he  had  made 
a  combined  attack  from  Honing  Spruit  and 
Serfontein  Stations  on  a  party  of  the  enemy 
who  were  near  the  line,  and  had  driven  them 
off  with  loss. 

On  the  morning  of  October  10th  the  Boers 
made  a  determined  attack  on  Fauresmith,  to 
the  south-west  of  Bloemfontein.  They  were 
repulsed,  the  garrison  losing  two  men  killed  and 
an  officer  and  four  men  wounded.  Besides 
guarding  the  railways  and  holding  with  small 
garrisons  a  number  of  towns  and  large  villages, 
the   British  were  at    this  time  keeping  several 


columns  on  the  move  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Vaal.  Lord  Methuen  had  reached  Zeerust 
on  the  1 8th  after  several  days'  skirmishing  with 
Delarey  and  Lemmer,  during  which  he  cap- 
tured more  than  200  waggons  belonging  to 
Lemmer's  commando.  One  of  Methuen's 
columns  was  attacked  near  Zeerust  on  the  20th. 
French,  marching  down  from  Carolina  through 
Ermelo,  reached  Bethel  on  October  20th.  He 
had  several  fights  on  the  way.  In  that  of 
October  i6th  an  officer  and  five  men  were 
killed,  three  officers  and  si.xteen  men  wounded, 
and  five  taken  prisoners.  On  the  same  day 
(October  20th)  General  Settle  reached  Kroonstad 
after  a  march  from  Bloemhof,  in  which  he  had 
some  fighting  on  the  way.  On  the  21st  there 
was  a  skirmish  near  Fort  Tuli  with  a  band  of 
Boers  who  had  raided  into  Rhodesia. 

On  the  central  railway  the  Boers  were 
unpleasantly  active.  Under  date  of  October 
22nd,  a  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
wrote  from  Johannesburg  :  "  So  far  from 
diminishing,  the  activity  of  the  Boers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Johannesburg  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase.  Large  parties  of  them  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Klipriversberg,  and  scarcely  a  day 
passes  without  the  sound  of  firing  from  that 
direction  being  heard  in  town.  On  Friday  a 
small  commando  crossed  the  line  near  Kaal- 
fontein,  midway  between  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria,  after  having  ridden  close  by  Riet- 
fontein,  and  exchanged  greetings  with  their 
friends  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  crossing  of 
the  line  was  disputed,  but  they  managed  to 
efTect  their  purpose.  The  north  of  the  town  is 
reported  unsafe,  and  the  manager  of  the  Braam- 
fontein  estate,  which  is  situated  just  beyond  the 
suburb  of  Parktown,  has  been  more  than  once 
warned  not  to  reside  on  the  propert\-.  Inside, 
the  town  is  one  seething  mass  of  disaffection  and 
intrigue,  and  the  Germans  especially  are  busj' 
in  holding  secret  meetings  and  spreading 
sedition.'' 

The  mail  train  from  Cape  Town  to  Pretoria 
was  captured  by  the  Boers  near  Virginia  Siding, 
south  of  Kroonstad,  on  October  22nd.  It  had 
brought  a  large  quantity  of  money  for  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  as  far  as  Bloemfontein, 
which  it  reached  on  the  21st.  But  there,  on 
account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  it 
was  judged' to  be  prudent  to  carry  the  money  no 
further,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  bank.  The 
mail  was  to  have  been  escorted  next  morning 
by  an  armoured  tiain  ;  but  by  some  mistake  the 
escort  was  late  in  getting  ready,  and  the  express 
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steamed  northwards  without  it.  Near  Virginia 
Siding  the  train  was  stopped  by  a  party  of  only 
sevent}'  mounted  Boers  under  Commandant 
Potgeiter.  They  made  the  passengers  alight 
and  assist  in  shunting  it  into  the  siding,  where 
they  set  it  on  fire  after  taking  some  forage  for 
their  horses.  While  the  Boers  were  thus 
engaged  the  armoured  train  came  on  the  scene 
and   dropped    a    shell    among    them,    mortally 


burned  the  village  of  Bothaville  between  Kroon- 
stad  and  the  Vaal  on  account  of  the  enemy 
having  sniped  the  British  from  it.  Hitherto 
only  farms  had  been  burned,  but  several  other 
villages  were  destroyed  in  this  way  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  inhabitants  being  either 
deported  or  left  to  shift  for  themselves  on  the 
veldt.  Philippolis  had  been  captured  by  the 
Boers  on  the  20th  or  21st.     On  the  25th  it  was 
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wounding  one  man.  Potgeiter,  telling  the 
passengers  to  look  after  the  wounded  Boer,  rode 
off  with  his  commando.  The  fire  was  extin- 
guished, and  the  badly  damaged  train  proceeded 
on  its  way  with  its  escort.  An  engine-driver 
told  one  of  the  passengers  it  was  a  common 
experience  for  trains  to  be  thus  stopped.  The 
Boers  were  seen  again  on  the  hills  to  the  east  of 
the  line  between  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria, 
but  the  presence  of  the  armoured  train  kept 
them  at  a  safe  distance. 

On  the  23rd  it  was  reported  that  Hunter  had 


reoccupied  by  three  columns  converging  upon 
it  from  Colesberg  and  the  railway  line.  In  the 
south  of  the  Transvaal,  French  was  moving  from 
Bethel  to  Heidelberg,  and  reported  he  had  a 
little  fighting  every  day.  On  the  23rd  Colonels 
Hickman  and  Hunt  captured  some  waggons  and 
prisoners  north  of  Pretoria,  and  at  Jagersfontein 
road  on  the  Bloemfontein  -Railway  a  patrol 
arrived  just  in  time  to  drive  off  a  party  of  Boers 
who  were  wrecking  the  line,  killed  two  of  them, 
and  captured  their  tools  and  some  dynamite 
cartridges.     Ne.x.t   day  there  was  another  little 
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success.  A  patrol  of  the  Cape  Police  captured 
a  parly  of  Boers  at  Zastron  on  the  Basuto 
border. 

On  October  C4th  there  was  some  fighting 
south  of  the  \'aal  near  Hoopstad,  in  which  the 
Boers  were  successful.  A  small  column  of 
mounted  troops,  made  up  of  Cape  Police, 
JK-uison's  Scouts,  and  two  Maxim  guns,  were 
moving  with  a  convoy  into  Hoopstad  when 
tliev  were  twice  attacked  by  the  Boers.  They 
repulsed  the  first  attack,  but  a  little  further  on 
tiiey  were  surrounded  by  a  superior  force  of 
Boers.  The  enemy  showed  great  daring  in  the 
attack,  and,  though  eventually  the  greater  part 
of  the  column  got  away  with  the  convoy  in  the 


ever}'  shot  missed.  Then  the  volunteers  turned 
out,  and  fighting  ecjntinued  all  through  the 
morning,  the  little  garrison  losing  thirty-four 
men  killed  and  wounded — more  than  half  its 
strength.  During  this  time  the  Boers  occupied 
most  of  the  town.  In  the  afternoon  the}-  aban- 
doned it  on  the  approach  of  a  small  party  of 
Cape.  Mounted  Police  and  artillerymen,  brought 
hurriedly  to  the  rescue  by  Mr.  Harvey  Finla\- 
son,  who  was  in  command  of  a  police  post  on 
the  Modder  River.  Mr.  Finlaj-son  appears  to 
have  owed  his  success  to  the  daring  of  his 
attack,  the  Boers  evidentl}-  taking  his  small 
party  for  the  vanguard  of  a  larger  force.  His 
narrative  of  the  rescue  is  worth  reproducing  : — 
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darkness,  the  two  Maxims  were  captured  and 
fifteen  of  the  police  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
other  casualties  were  seven  men  killed  and  three 
wounded. 

In  the  early  morning  of  October  25th  Jacobs- 
dal,  near  Kimberley  (the  scene  of  the  first  fight 
of  the  C.I. v.),  was  surprised  by  the  Boers.  It 
was  held  by  a  detachment  of  the  Cape  Town 
Highlanders  (a  Colonial  Volunteer  corps),  fifty- 
two  strong,  and  a  small  i)arty  of  the  Cape 
Artillerv-  with  a  if-pounder.  The  Boers  got 
into  the  town  as  they  had  done  at  Jagersfontein, 
in  the  darkness  just  before  dawn.  As  the  lio-ht 
nicreased,  one  of  the  Cape  Artillerymen,  who 
was  on  guard  over  their  gun,  heard  some 
whispering  on  the  far  side  of  a  wall  about  ten 
yards  away.  He  challenged,  and  immediately 
seven  heads  and  as  many  rifles  appeared  over 
the   wall,   and 'a    volley  was  fired  at  him,  but 


"  At  half-past  seven  o'clock  on  the  morniiig 
of  October  25th  four  niggers  came  to  the  camp, 
bringing  the  news  that  the  Boers  had  surprised 
Jacobsdal  at  daybreak,  and  were,  at  the  time 
they  left,  occupying  the  market-square.  I 
immediately  ordered  all  my  men  to  saddle  up, 
though  we  had  been  out  all  night  patrolling  to 
Honey  nest  Kloof,  and  then  ordered  forty  men 
to  parade,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  as  soon  as 
possible.  My  men  were  all  ready  and  in  the 
saddle  by  7.45  a.m.,  but  the  foot  men  were  not 
ready  until  q  a.m.  When  we  got  to  a  rise 
which  is  about  two  miles  from  Jacobsdal  and 
overlooks  it  I  saw  a  man,  hatless,  coming  at  full 
gallop  towards  us,  and  on  his  getting  closer  I 
recognised  him  as  the  Modder  River  rector, 
who,  it  seems,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  go 
to  Jacobsdal  for  lunch,  not  knowing  that  the 
Boers  were  in  possession.     He  was  within  three 
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■luindred  yards  of  the  town  when  they  began 
firing  on  him,  and  his  escape  was  nothing  short 
•of  marvellous.  We  had'  arranged  that  I  and 
four  Cape  Artillerymen  should  take  the  right 
flank,  the  rest  of  my  men  the  left  flank,  and  the 
foot  men  the  centre,  but  the  foot  men  delayed 
so  long  that  I  got  tired  of  waiting,  and  asked 
the  artillerj^men  who  were  with  me  if  they  were 
prepared  to  rush  the  town.  They  all  agreed 
willingly,  so  we  galloped  the  intervening  two 
miles.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  until  we  got  into 
the  market-square,  when  fire  opened  from  each 
of  the  four  sides,  and  it  was  very  hot  for  a  little 
time.  Of  course  I  did  not  know  where  our 
fellows  were.  We  waited  there  in  the  market- 
square  for  several  minutes,  but  seeing  some 
Boers  ride  off  towards  Koffeefontein  w-e  gave 
chase.  Unfortunately  their  horses  were  much 
more  fresh  than  ours,  and  they  easily  out- 
distanced us.  We  then  charged  the  town  from 
a  different  direction.  By  this  time  the  Boers 
were  getting  thoroughly  sick  and  beginning  to 
disperse,  so  we  dismounted  and  began  arresting 
men  from  whose  houses  the  firing  had  come. 
We  (five  men)  relieved  Jacobsdal  at  2.50  p.m., 
and  the  foot  men,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the 
relieving  party,  arrived  very  quietly  at  5.15  p.m., 
after  every  Boer  had  been  gone  an  hour  and  a 
quarter." 

On  the  morning  of  the  fight  at  Jacobsdal 
(October  25th)  there  was  an  important  engage- 
ment at  Frederikstad,  on  the  railway  north 
of  Potchefstroora,  between  a  column  under 
General  Barton  and  a  Boer  force  under  Christian 
De  Wet.  The  famous  guerilla  leader  had  been 
reported  to  be  to  the  west  of  the  main  railwav 
near  Heilbron  and  Lindley.  He  had  returned 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vaal  west  of  the 
railway  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  For 
some  days  he  had  been  attacking  the  branch 
railway  and  skirmishing  with  Barton's  outposts 
round  Frederikstad.  On  the  morning  of  the 
25th  Barton  marched  out  to  attack  him  with 
all  the  mounted  troops  he  could  muster,  some 
guns,  four  companies  of  the  Royal  Welsh 
Fusiliers,  and  three  companies  of  the  Royal 
Scots  Fusiliers.  The  Boers  were  driven  from 
their  position,  and  then  southwards  towards 
the  Vaal,  pursued  by  the  mounted  troops. 
Barton's  losses  were  fifty-eight  killed  and 
wounded  (one  officer  and  twelve  men  killed,  si.-c 
officers  and  thirtj'-nine  men  wounded).  The 
Boers  left  twenty-four  dead  and  nineteen 
wounded  on  the  ground,  and  twenty -si.K 
prisoners  were  taken,  three  of  whom  were  shot 


by  sentence  of  a  court-martial  on  the  charge  of 
having  held  up  their  hands  and  afterwards  fired 
on  our  men. 

On  the  central  railway  a  party  of  Boer  raiders 
were  defeated  near  America  Siding,  and  some 
cattle  which  they  had  driven  off  were  recaptured. 
Hunter's  force,  which  was  encamped  near  the 
ruined  village  of  Bothaville,  was  continually 
slcirmishing  w-ith  the  parties  of  Boers  that  were 
on  the  war-path  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  26th  the  Boers  showed  themselves 
again  in  Natal.  A  small  party  led  by  Captain 
Lebowonski,  a  Russian  volunteer,  had  crossed 
the  Buffalo  River  near  Nqutu,  whence  they 
marched  across  the  country  by  Beith  to  Wasch- 
bank,  destroying  the  telegraph  lines  by  the  way. 
In  the  early  morning  of  the  26th  they  sur- 
prised Waschbank  Station,  seized  and  set  fire 
to  a  goods  train,  captured  some  military  re- 
mounts, burned  down  the  station  buildings,  and 
blew  up  some  culverts  on  the  line.  On  being 
pursued  by  a  column  from  Ladysmith  they 
made  good  their  retreat  through  the  hills  and 
across  the  Buffalo.  On  the  same  day  the  main 
line  of  the  central  railway  was  cut  by  the  Boers 
near  Edenburg  Station,  between  Bloemfontein 
and  the  Orange  River.  This  was  the  most 
southerly  point  at  which  the  line  had  been 
attacked  so  far.  Further  north  they  derailed 
a  goods  train  near  Jagersfontein  Road  Station, 
blocking  all  traffic  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
effect  of  these  continual  interruptions  of  the 
main  line  of  communications  was  to  the  army 
at  the  front,  to  use  a  familiar  expression, 
"  living  from  hand  to  mouth,"  and  could  not 
accumulate  any  reserve  of  supplies. 

A  small  garrison  of  thirty  men,  holding  the 
village  of  Reddersburg,  to  the  south  of  Bloem- 
fontein (the  scene  of  one  of  the  earlier  disasters 
of  the  war),  was  captured  by  a  Boer  force  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th.  As  usual,  the  Boers 
soon  released  the  men,  retaining  their  arms  and 
equipments. 

After  his  defeat  by  Barton  at  Frederikstad  on 
October  25th,  De  Wet  had  gone  south  towards 
the  Vaal.  He  was  pursued  by  General  Charles 
Kno.K  and  Colonel  Le  Gallais,  with  mounted 
troops  and  some  Horse  Artillery  guns.  Finding 
several  of  the  drifts  guarded,  he  moved  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  and  escaped  capture 
with  great  difficulty  and  after  suffering  a  good 
deal  of  loss.  Lord  Roberts  thus  described  the 
inc'dent  which  occurred  on  October  27th  : — 
"  ■  >■  Wet  pushed  in  the  direction  of  Lindeque, 
:  rhe  north  bank  of  the  river.     Kno.x  caught 
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liim  at  Rensburg  Drift,  half  way  between  Veii- 
terskroon  and  Parys.  The  Boers  tried  to  escape 
south-east,  but  were  headed  by  Le  Gallais' 
mounted  troops,  which  Knox  had  sent  from 
Venterskroon  towards  Vredefort,  and  then  made 
for  Parys.  The  Boers  lost  considerably,  and  left 
two  guns  and  three  waggons  in  Knox's  hands. 
\nother  ammunition  waggon  was  blown  up  by 
I  shell  from  U  Battery.  Darkness  and  a  heavy 
storm  stopped  pursuit.  Our  casualties  nil. 
Knox  praises  the  way  in  which  De  Lisle  handled 
his  mounted  troops  over  very  difficult  country." 
After  the  fight,  De  Wet  went  off  to  the 
eastward,  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Vaal. 
He  crossed  the  railway  and  left  part  of  his  force 
to  the  east  of  it.  With  the  rest  he  marched 
back  over  the  line  a  little  further  south,  and 
then  struck  across  the  veldt  towards  Botha- 
ville,  from  which  Hunter  had  withdrawn  to 
the  railway  near  Kroonstad.  Knox  and  Le 
Gallais  were  trying  to  overtake  the  Boer  column, 
which,  however,  for  some  days  successfully 
eluded  pursuit. 

On  the  day  of  the  light  at  the  drift  the  Boers 
raided  the  central  railway  at  Holfontein,  south 
of  Kroonstad.  and  captured  the  party  which  was 
guarding  the  siding,  but  on  the  approach  of  an 
armoured  train  they  released  their  prisoners, 
carrying  away  the  captured  rifles  with  them. 
There  was  a  skirmish  on  the  railway  at  Glen 
Siding,  a  few  miles  north  of  Bloemfontein,  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  28th. 

In  the  west,  the  Boers  were  active  round 
Hoopstad  and  Vryburg.  It  was  remarked  that 
they  were  becoming  more  aggressive  and  making 
frequent  night  attacks.  The  general  unrest  had 
gradually  spread  southward,  and  now,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  garrisons  had  to  be 
established  along  the  Orange  River,  and  guards 
placed  at  the  drifts  to  prevent  a  possible  raid 
into  Cape  Colony. 

Many  of  the  attacks  on  the  railway  south  of 
Kroonstad  had  been  made  by  a  Boer  commando 
whose  headquarters  were  near  Ventersburg,  a 
few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  line,  and  which  often 
occupied  the  village.  On  the  morning  of  the 
30th.  General  Hunter  marched  from  Ventersburg 
Road  Station  and  drove  the  Boers  out  of  Venters- 
burg after  a  short  engagement,  in  which  he  only 
lost  a  few  men,  among  them  Major  Hanwell, 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  was  killed  while 
commanding  his  battery.  Hunter  had  destroyed 
all  the  farms  on  his  march  up  the  railway  from 
Eothaville,  and  \'entersburg  was  burned  after  the 
action  of  the   30th.     The   war   had   assumed  a 


harsher  character  than  ever  before  during  the 
month  of  October. 

In  the  e.ist  of  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
General  Rundle  had  been  carrying  on  a  series  of 
operations  which  were  not  reported  until  the 
end  of  the  month,  as  he  was  away  from  the 
telegraph  line.  Leaving  Vrede  in  the  middle  of 
October,  he  reached  Harrismith  on  the  29th. 
Bethlehem,  De  Wet's  old  headquarters,  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers  for  some  weeks, 
though  no  one  in  England  was  aware  that  it  had 
passed  out  of  our  possession  until  the  news  came 
that  Rundle  had  recaptured  it  on  October  21st, 
during  his  march  to  Harrismith.  He  had  a,  hard 
fight  with  the  Boers  at  a  strong  position  three 
miles  outside  the  town.  During  the  whole  of 
his  march  there  was  skirmishing  nearly  every 
day. 

On  October  2qth  Major  Prince  Christian 
Victor  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  a  grandson  of  the 
Queen,  died  of  enteric  at  Pretoria.  He  had 
served  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in  India 
and  in  the  Soudan.  During  the  Boer  War  he 
had  been  attached  to  the  headquarters  staff,  and 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent 
officur. 

In  the  last  days  of  October  there  were 
numerous  engagements.  On  the  2qth  General 
Barton  reoccupied  Potchefstroom,  and  Colonel 
Legge  captured  a  large  number  of  cattle,  some 
ammunition,  and  six  prisoners  west  of  Johannes- 
burg. To  the  north  of  Pretoria,  on  the  Pienaars 
River,  General  Paget  defeated  a  Boer  force  and 
secured  25,000  cattle,  the  largest  capture  of  the 
kind  made  during  the  war.  He  then  nv^ed  on 
Rustenburg  on  the  news  that  Delarey  was  at- 
tempting to  break  through  to  the  southward. 
The  only  "  unfortunate  incident ''  was  the  cap- 
ture of  a  Volunteer  company  and  the  stopping 
of  anothe'  mail  train  on  the  railway  near  Kroon- 
stad. General  Walter  Kitchener,  the  brother  of 
Lord  Kitchener,  who  had  taken  command  of 
the  Lydenburg  district,  had  two  successful  fights, 
capturing  General  Schoeman's  laager  at  Steen- 
kampsberg,  and  driving  another  Boer  force  from 
Rooi  Kranz. 

This  necessarily  incomplete  record  of  the 
military  operations  in  October  shows  how  wide- 
spread the  Boer  resistance  had  become,  how 
persistent  were  their  attacks,  and  how  often  they 
met  with  at  least  partial  success.  By  the  end  of 
the  month,  in  every  district  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  the  Transvaal,  there  was  at  least  one 
Boer  band  in  the  field.  For  the  peculiar  kind 
of  warfare  in  which  they  were  engaged  the  small 
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nun-.bers  of  most  of  the  bands  were  on  the  whole 
an  advantage  to  them.  It  made  it  easier  for 
them  to  obtain  supplies  and  information,  to 
travel  rapidly,  and  to  conceal  their  own  move- 
ments. Being  unencumbered  with  any  number 
of  waggons  or  heavy  guns,  they  could  move 
freely  in  any  direction.  The  whole  country  was 
their  base. 

Against  such  adversaries,  it  was  useless  to 
employ  large  bodies  of  troops.  Efforts  were 
made  to  organise  small  columns  as  mobile  as 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  two  or  three  of  these 
generally  acted  in  concert  in  the  attempts  to 
hunt  down  whichever  Boer  leader  was  for  the 


Kimberley  and  Mafeking,  was  useful  for  the  . 
supply  of  these  garrisons,  and  the  small  forces 
which  operated  from  them  ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use  to  the  great  armies  in  the  central  theatre  of 
war.  There  were  no  cross-lines  radiating  from 
it  north  of  the  Orange  River,  and  to  use  it  to 
supply  even  the  troops  in  the  Potchefstroom 
district  would  have  meant  the  necessity  of 
escorting  convoys  across  wide  stretches  of  the 
veldt,  and  giving  the  Boers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  their  guerilla  attacks.  There 
remained  the  Natal  Railway  by  Laing's  Nek  and 
Standerton  to  Johannesburg,  and  the  central 
line  by  Kroonstad,    Bloemfontei'i    and    Spring- 
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moment  giving  the  greatest  annoyance.  There 
had  been  no  great  assembly  of  troops  for  active 
operations  in  the  field  since  the  advance  to 
Komati  Poort  in  the  third  week  of  September. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  taken  up  with  garrison 
duties  in  the  towns  and  along  the  railway  lines. 
On  the  possession  of  the  lines  depended  the 
very  existence  of  the  armj-  in  South  Africa. 

There  are  four  main  railways  connecting  the 
Transvaal  with  the  coasts.  None  of  them  were 
permanentl}'  safe  from  attack,  and  only  two  out  of 
the  four  were  ever  of  much  use  to  the  main  army, 
which  held  the  central  positions  in  the  occupied 
Republics.  The  railway  from  Lourenco  Marques 
hy  Komati  Poort  was  so  often  interrupted  that 
it  was  only  occasionally  used  as  a  line  of  supply. 
The    railway    along    the    western    border,    by 


fontein  Junction.  We  have  seen  that,  during 
October,  the  Boers  frequentl}^  cut  both  these 
lines.  But  they  never  succeeded  in  doing 
damage  that  could  not  be  repaired  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  or,  at  the  most,  a  day.  Never- 
theless, their  attacks  had  the  result  of  considerably 
diminishing  the  amount  of  supplies  brought  up 
by  the  railways,  and  making  it  impossible  to 
accumulate  any  large  reserve  at  the  front. 

Efforts  were  made  to  deter  the  Boers  from 
making  raids  upon  the  lines  by  burning  the 
farms  after  a  raid  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  point  where  the  line  was  cut.  But  the 
raiders  as  a  rule  came  from  a  distance,  and 
disappeared  as  soon  as  they  had  struck  their  blow 
• — and  they  were  not  likely  to  be  deterred  by 
what  might  happen  afterwards  to  the  farms  on 
the  broken  line.     They  might  be  sorry  for  the  loss 
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aiiij  suffering  inflicted  on  their  countrymen,  but 
it  no  more  prevented  tliem  from  acting  than  a 
Hritisii  general  would  have  been  prevented  from 
shelling  Johannesburg,  if  t!ie  Boers  had  defended 
it,  though  the  property  destroyed  would  be 
largely  that  of  British  subjects. 

When  at  last  it  was  realised  that  the  mere 
burning  of  a  few  farms,  as  an  act  of  retaliation 
for  the  cutting  of  the  line,  had  no  effect  in 
terrorising  the  Boers,  a  system  of  more  wholesale 
tiestruction  was  adopted.  It  was  considered 
that  the  farms  and  small  villages  near  the  line, 
but  too  far  from  it  to  be  occupied  by  our  troops, 
were  of  service  to  the  raiders  as  places  where 
they  could  obtain  information  and  supplies  ; 
anil  an  effort  was  made  to  sweep  the  country,  for 
some  miles  beyond  the  line,  of  everything  that 
ct>uld  be  of  use  to  the  burghers  who  were  still  in 
arms.  Cattle  were  driven  off,  the  standing  crops 
beaten  down,  tlic  stores  of  corn  and  forage  burned 
when  thev  could  not  be  removed,  the  dams 
blown  up,  and  the  people  removed  from  the 
farms  to  laagers  in  Natal  or  Cape  Colony.     Of 


course  this  attempt  to  cojivcrt  the  countrv  into 
a  desert  for  miles  along  the  line,  as  a  means  of 
making  it  inaccessible  to  the  Boer  raiders,  was 
only  very  partially  carried  out.  But  even  in  the 
districts  where  it  was  most  completely  ac- 
complished it  proved  to  be  a  method  which 
hardly  brought  with  it  any  advantage  that 
could  compensate  for  the  odium  attached  to  it, 
and  the  widespread  hostiIit\-  which  it  created. 

Many  of  the  Boers,  in  their  ordinary  pastoral 
life,  are  well  accustomed  to  the  experience  of 
marching  and  camping  in  half-desert  regions. 
Small  bands,  carrying  on  their  horses  a  spare 
supply  of  food  and  forage  for  a  few  days,  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  belts  of  devastated  country 
that  were  e.\pected  to  bar  their  progress.  The 
wasting  of  the  country  in  the  north  led  the  larger 
bodies  of  the  enemy  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 
to  move  more  and  more  to  the  south,  where  they 
could  more  readily-  obtain  supplies,  with  the 
result  that  in  November  the  guerilla  war  blazed 
out  fiercely'  in  the  country  south  of  Bloemfon- 
tein.and  in  December  extended  into  Cape  Colony. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 


BATTLE  OF  EOTHAVILLE — DE  WETS  DASH  FOR  THE  CAPE  COLONV  FRONTIER. 


' /  T   FTER  he  recrossed  the  Vaal  in  the  last 
K^\        week  of  October,  De  Wet  had  retired 
1    -A.      south-westward     towards   the    ruined 
village    of    Bothaville.      Colonel     Le 
Gallais,    with   a    small   column  of  mounted    in- 
fantry  and   a   few  R.H.A.  guns,    pursued  him, 
followed    up  in  support  by  a  stronger  column 
under  General  Charles  Knox.     The  latter  was 
destined  to  pursue  the  Boer  raider  for  many  a 
weary  week  and  many  a  hundred  miles.     But 
Le  Gallais'  chase  did  not  last  so  long. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  November  4th, 
De  Wet  had  camped  near  Bothaville.  He  had 
passed  over  the  drift  of  the  Valsch  immediately 
to  the  south  of  the  fire-blackened  ruins  of  the 
village,  and  had  bivouacked  at  a  farm  three  miles 
south  of  the  river  crossing.  There  had  been 
some  skirmishing  with  Le  Gallais  during  the 
day,  and  De  Wet  had  brought  some  of  his  guns 
into  action  from  a  kopje  on  the  south  bank  to 
protect  his  retirement  over  the  river.  When  at 
last  the  Boers  fell  back  from  the  river  bank,  Le 
Gallais  crossed  with  his  small  force,  occupied 
the  kopjes  and  bivouacked  between  them  and 
the  river. 

\\\  the  darkness  before  the  first  streak  of  dawn 
his  men  rose  from  their  sleep,  saddled  up  in 
silence,  and  started  off  to  surprise  the  Boer 
laager  at  daylight.  The  5th  Mounted  Infantry, 
under  Major  Kenneth  Lean,  of  the  Warwick- 
shires  (who  had  served  as  one  of  the  garrison  of 
Potchefstroom  in  its  defence  again=t  the  Boers 
in  1881),  formed  the  advanced  guard.  Suddenly 
they  came  upon  a  small  picket  of  the  enemy  all 
lying  fast  asleep.  The  carelessness  of  these 
men  cost  De  Wet  the  worst  defeat  he  had  yet 
experienced. 

Renter's  correspondent  with  the  column  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  what  followed  after  the 
sleeping  outpost  had  been  secured.  "The  im- 
portance of  this  capture  was  not  lost  on  Major 
Lean,  for,  with  the  command  of  '  Gallop,'  his 
little  force  rode  straight  forward  towards  the 
next  rise.  The  enemy's  laager  lay  within  300 
yards  of  him,  and  beneath  him  guns,  waggons, 
and  horses,  all  contained  in  a  small  space  of  a 


few  hundred  yards  square.  Immediately  des- 
patching a  messenger  with  the  news,  Major 
Lean  dismounted  his  men,  and  fired  volley  after 
volley  into  the  thick  of  them.  Then  arose  such 
a  panic  as  perhaps  the  Boers  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced. .  .  .  Those  burghers  who  had  horses 
at  hand  leaped  on  their  backs  and  galloped 
away,  leaving  everything — guns,  ammunition, 
and  waggons.  Only  those  who  could  not  get 
their  horses  remained,  and  fought  with  the 
courage  of  despairing  men.  Up  to  the  present 
we  only  had  sixty  men,  which  was  all  that 
Lean  had  with  him.  The  Boers  numbered 
fully  two  hundred,  but  the  unequal  fight  was 
kept  up  with  vigour  by  our  men." 

According  to  some  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  afterwards  taken,  Stcyn  and  De  Wet 
joined  in  this  panic  flight,  and  the  correspond- 
ent accepted  this  version  of  the  affair.  But 
it  appears  that  what  really  happened  was  that 
the  Free  State  President,  whose  personal  safety 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  Boers,  was 
hurried  away  in  a  well-horsed  Cape  cart  with 
an  escort,  while  De  Wet  rallied  some  800  of 
the  burghers  and  brought  them-  up  to  attack 
Major  Lean  in  front  and  work  round  both  his 
flanks.  Had  De  Wet  abandoned  his  men  at 
this  crisis  thev  would  never  again  have  ac- 
cepted his  leadership. 

The  rest  of  the  little  force  had  now  come 
up,  Le  Gallais  and  Colonel  Ross  of  the  Durham 
Light  Infantry  galloping  on  ahead  of  them. 
The  two  officers  left  their  horses  at  the 
door  of  a  farmhouse  into  which  Lean  had 
retired  with  some  of  his  men.  Le  Gallais 
ordered  one  of  his  officers,  Major  Hickie,  to  go 
back  to  the  river  bank  where  the  baggage  had 
been  left  between  two  of  the  kopjes  and  tell  the 
officer  in  command  of  it  to  send  up  every  man 
he  could  spare  from  the  escort.  Meanwhile  he 
would  hold  on  till  Knox,  who  had  De  Lisle's 
mounted  infantry  with  him,  could  come  up  to 
the  rescue. 

The  farmhouse  on  a  little  swell  of  the  veldt 
formed  the  citadel  of  the  position,  and  became 
the  target  of  the  heaviest  fire  of  the  Beers. ,  They 
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had  saved  a  pom-pom,  two  Xrupps,  and  two  12- 
pounders  ;  to  reply  to  them  Le  Gallais  had  two 
guns  of  U  Battery  R.H.A.  on  his  right,  and 
another  on  his  left.  His  two  companies  of 
mounted  infantry  (the  5th  and  the  7th)  formed 
a  thin  firing  line  and  support,  the  7th  holding  a 
kopje  to  the' right  of  the  house.  The  Boers 
worked  up  to  close  quarters,  holding  a  smaller 
house  and  two  walled  enclosures,  and  even 
getting  two  riflemen  into  a  pig-stye  si.\ty  yards 
trom  the  farmhouse.  They  fired  from  it  till  a 
well-planted  shell  killed  them  both. 

Hiekie,  after  delivering  his  message,  rode  back 
to  the  farm.  His  horse  was  killed  as  he  reached 
it,  but  he  was  unhurt  and  got  into  the  house. 
'•  It  was  a  terrible  sight  that  met  his  eyes,"  wrote 
the  correspondent  whom  we  have  already  quoted. 
"The  gallant  Le  Gallais  lay  mortally  wounded. 
Ross,  in  another  room,  was  stretched  on  the 
floor,  with  his  jaw  and  a  portion  of  his  throat 
shot  awav.  Captain  Williams  lay  dead,  and 
Lieutenant  Percy  Smith,  of  the  Middlesex  Regi- 
ment, wounded,  together  with  four  men.  Out- 
side the  house  fourteen  dead  horses  testified  to 
the  terrible  nature  of  the  Boer  fire.  It  had 
become  a  perfect  charnel-house,  for  it  was  a 
splendid  mark  for  the  Boers.  The  front  window, 
which  overlooked  the  Boer  position,  was  an 
inferno  of  whistling,  shrieking  bullets,  spattering 
the  walls  and  breaking  the  woodwork  and  glass. 
Ross,  it  appeared,  had  gone  straight  to  this  window 
to  see  what  was  the  position  of  affairs.  The 
door  of  the  room  was  exactly  opposite  the 
window,  and  unfortunately  it  had  been  left  open, 
so  that  the  enemy  could  see  right  through  the 
house.  When  Ross  was  hit  four  men  picked  him 
up  and  carried  him  out,  showing  up  clear  against 
the  light  of  the  back  doorway.  The  enemy, 
although  they  saw  that  it  was  only  a  wounded 
man  being  carried  away,  opened  a  terrible  fire. 
But  the  brave  four  never  flinched,  and  continued 
to  carry  their  beloved  commander  down  the 
passage,  when  suddenly  Le  Gallais  appeared 
from  another  room  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  was  immediately  hit.  The  bullet  entered 
his  left  breast,  traversed  his  body,  and  came  out 
on  his  left  side.  He  sank  to  the  ground  with  a 
groan,  and  was  quickly  put  under  cover.  He 
was  conscious  all  the  time,  and  never  seemed 
to  think  about  his  wound,  but  kept  asking  ques- 
tions about  the  progress  of  the  fight.  For  five 
hours  these  gallant  men,  forming  our  front,  held 
their  ground  against  an  overwhelming  fire.  The 
wounded  men  in  several  cases  filled  the  maga- 
zines for  their  comrades  still  fighting,  and  handed 


up  the  full  rifles  to  them.  On  the  left  flank  the 
Boers  were  in  great  numbers,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  do  their  very  utmost  to  save  the  guns. 
A  gun  of  U  Battery  was  posted  to  shell  the  ad- 
vancing Boers.  And  now  took  place  one  of  the 
finest  deeds  of  daring  of  a  day  full  of  gallant 
action.  The  Boers  crept  up  towards  the  gun, 
and  actually  got  to  within  fifty  yards.  The 
sights  had  been  shot  away,  and  every  man  of 
the  detachment  was  either  killed  or  wounded. 
But  they  served  the  gun  to  the  last  man.  The 
Boers  imagined  that  it  was  in  their  power,  but 
there  was  a  great  disappointment  in  store  for 
them.  Lieutenant  White  and  si.x  men  of  the 
Suflfolk  Mounted  Infantry — all  of  them  heroes — 
seeing  the  situation,  rushed  forward  and  poured 
a  withering  fire  on  the  enemy  at  close  range, 
driving  them  helter-skelter  back,  and  saving  the 
gun.  They  then  lav  down  and  continued,  until 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  to  keep  the  enemy 
at  bay.  And  now  it  was  felt  the  day  was  won, 
though  the  Boers  held  out  with  dogged  courage. 
But  our  men  had  passed  the  word  that  Kno.K 
and  De  Lisle  were  close  behind." 

As  De  Lisle's  mounted  men  arrived  and 
crossed  the  drift  they  divided  into  two  columns, 
and,  moving  to  right  and  left,  fell  upon  and 
drove  back  the  two  Boer  flank  attacks.  The 
enemy  now  began  to  give  way.  General  Kno.\; 
arrived  on  the  ground  just  before  the  fight 
ended.  Though  it  was  his  approach  that  showed 
the  Boers  further  resistance  was  hopeless,  he 
generously  claimed  no  credit  for  the  day's  work, 
saying  in  an  official  message  that  it  belonged  in 
the  first  place  and  most  of  all  to  Le  Gallais,  and 
secondly  to  De  Lisle. 

A  number  of  the  enemy  in  the  gardens  and 
walled  enclosures  near  the  farm  displayed  a 
white  flag  and  were  taken  prisoners.  The  rest 
broke  up  into  small  parties,  but  rallied  again  to 
the  eastward.  They  got  away  some  of  their 
guns,  but  very  few.  The  surprise  of  the  camp 
had  led  to  the  capture  of  no  less  than  seven  guns, 
including  a  15-pounder  belonging  to  the  14th 
Battery  R.F.A.,  lost  at  Colenso,  a  12-pounder 
belonging  to  the  O  Battery  R.H.A.,  lost  at 
Sanna's  Post,  three  Krupp  field-pieces,  a  Creusot 
quick-firer,  and  a  pom-pom.  Thirteen  waggons 
laden  with  ammunition  and  dynamite  were  also 
captured,  besides  all  thesuppliesin  theBoercamp. 

Le  Gallais,  though  terribly  wounded,  lived 
long  enough  to  hear  how  complete  the  victory 
was.  "  If  I  die,"  he  said  to  Major  Hiekie,  "  tell 
my  mother  that  I  died  happy,  as  we  got  the 
guns."     Two  other  officers  and  eight  men  were 
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killed,  and  seven  officers  and  twenty-six  men 
wounded.  In  his  official  despatch  Lord  Roberts 
spoke  of  Le  Gallais'  death  as  a  serious  loss  to 
the  army,  and  spoke  of  him  as  "  a  most  capable 
cavalry  leader."  He  had  done  splendid  work  in 
command   of    an    Egyptian    squadron    in    the 


Heilbron,  repaired  his  losses  by  rallying  to  his 
standard  some  of  the  Boer  bands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  not  heard  of  again  for  nearly 
a  fortnight.  It  was  supposed  that  his  three  de- 
feats, and  the  loss  of  two  guns  crossing  the  Vaal 
and   seven  at  Bothaville,  had  reduced  him   to 
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Soudan,  and  had  served  with  the  mounted  in- 
fantry during  the  South  African  campaign. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  was  a  Mr.  de 
Villiers,  who  was  Steyn's  secretary.  The  Boers 
had  fought  hard  and  lost  heavih'.  Among  the 
dead  was  a  doctor  with  the  Red  Cross  badge  on 
his  arm,  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  a  bandolier  half 
full  of  cartridges  over  his  shoulder. 

De  Wet  retreated  across  the  railway  towards 


comparative  helplessness.  His  reappearance  in 
the  latter  part  of  November  was  an  unpleasant 
surprise. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bothaville  a  party 
of  Boers  attacked  a  post  at  Honey  Nest  Kloof, 
on  the  western  border,  south  of  Kimberley.  The 
same  day  Douglas  surprised  a  Boer  laager  on 
the  road  between  Zeerust  and  Rustenburg,  and 
captured  some  prisoners  and  waggons.     General 
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Boyes,  wlio  was  escorting  a  convoy  from 
Harrisniith  to  Vreile,  had  some  fighting  on  the 
road,  and  tieneral  Sniitli-Dorrien,  who  was  guard- 
ing tiic  Koinaii  Poort  Railway,  iiad  a  successful 
engagement  with  a  party  of  Boers  near  Dalman- 
utha.  Altogether,  November  fath  was  a  busy 
day.  During  this  first  weelc  of  November  the 
Boers  were  very  active  on  the  western  border 
round  Kimberley  and  on  the  railway  near 
Bioenifontein.  Some  of  our  proceedings  almost 
invited  disaster.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war  a  large  number  of  traction  engines  had 
been  sent  out  to  South  Africa,  and  Messrs.  John 
Fowler  and  C<impany  had  built  and  sent  to  the 
front  what  was  known  as  a  road-train,  consisting 
of  a  traction  engine  and  three  large  waggons, 
with  loop-holed  sides  and  wide  wheels,  intended 
lor  conveying  stores  across  the  veldt.  The 
train  was  started  out  from  Kimberley  early  in 
November  with  a  load  of  stores  for  Boshof,  to 
which  there  was  no  railway.  It  was  given  an 
escort  of  only  ten  men.  On  Sunday,  November 
4th,  it  was  stopped  by  a  party  of  only  twenty 
Boers,  and  captured  without  firing  a  shot.  The 
Boers  removed  some  of  the  stores,  burned  the 
rest  on  the  waggons,  and  destroyed  the  engine 
by  screwing  down  the  safety  valves  and  explod- 
ing tjie  boiler. 

Unpleasant  news  was  so  often  excluded  from 
the  press  messages  and  passed  over  without  the 
slightc'^t  allusion  in  the  official  despatches,  that 
now  and  then  the  public  at  home  learned  that 
a  town  had  been  besieged  only  by  the  news 
arriving  of  its  relief.  Thus,  on  November  7th,  a 
message  from  Kimberley  revealed  the  fact  that 
KotTyfontein,  a  mining  village  on  the  Riet  River 
to  the  east  of  Jacobsdal,  had  been  besieged 
through  nearlv  the  whole  of  October  •  by  the 
Boers,  and  had  only  just  been  relieved  in  the 
first  week  of  November.  The  garrison  consisted 
only  of  volunteers,  under  Captain  Robertson,  of 
the  Cape  Light  Horse.  The  besiegers  were 
commanded  by  Visser  and  Hertzog.  A  Kim- 
berley paper  published  tile  following  interesting 
details  of  the  defence  : — 

"The  garrison  entrenched  themselves  in  the 
dt'bris  heaps  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  their 
position  almost  impregnable,  and  kept  the  enemy 
at  bay  without  suffering  a  single  casualty, 
despite  the  heavy  fire  which  was  rained  upon 
them.  Captain  Robertson  was  the  only  military 
man  present,  and  he  is  a  volunteer  officer.  AJl 
the  miners  asked  for  was  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  having  been  supplied  with  these  they  reso- 
hitely  set  themselves  to  keep  the  flag  flying  and 


preserve  the  threatened  property,  never  once 
losing  heart.  The  women  and  children,  by  their 
pluck  and  endurance,  did  much  to  second  their 
efforts.  Men,  women  and  children  all  withdrew 
from  the  village  into  the  forts  at  the  mines,  which 
commanded  the  approaches  and  were  connected 
by  underground  passages.  The  Boers  were  able 
to  pour  a  heavy  fire  on  the  main  fort  from  an 
adjoining  kopje,  but  this  again  was  dominated 
by  other  forts  built  bj-  the  garrison  on  high  tail- 
ing heaps,  and  thus  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  were 
frustrated.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  Captain 
Robertson,  with  four  natives,  since  dead,  and 
two  white  men,  made  a  most  plucky  raid  on  a 
farmhouse  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village, 
which  WMS  reported  to  be  regularly  used  by  a 
Boer  patrol.  They  forced  an  entry  at  midnight. 
Captain  Robertson  was  met  by  a  man  who 
pointed  a  Mauser  rifle  at  him,  but  he  pushed  it 
aside.  The  Boer  fired  at  the  same  moment  and 
missed  Captain  Robertson,  but  killed  a  native, 
and  the  explosion  extinguished  the  light.  A 
hand-to-hand  encounter  ensued.  Captain 
Robertson  fired  three  shots  from  his  revolver  in 
the  darkness,  but  without  effect,  while  the  Boer 
fired  another  shot  and  also  missed.  Meanwhile, 
a  man  in  the  next  room  joined  in  the  affray, 
using  his  rifle,  a  bullet  from  which  grazed 
Captain  Robertson's  leg.  The  first  man  then 
knocked  the  revolver  out  of  Captain  Robertson's 
hand,  and  while  the  officer  was  stooping  to  pick 
up  the  weapon  he  received  a  blow  across  the 
neck  from  the  butt  end  of  a  rifle,  and  was 
partially  stunned.  He  had  the  presence  of  mind, 
however,  to  change  his  pistol  from  his  left  to  his 
right  hand,  and,  placing  it  under  his  adversary's 
arm,  shot  him  dead.  The  relief  column  found 
the  garrison  little  the  worse  for  all  the  enem^-'s 
efforts." 

Another  and  more  important  siege  had  begun 
in  the  middle  of  October  and  continued  beyond 
the  middle  of  November.  How  rigid  was  the 
censorship,  and  how  discreetly  the  oft'cial 
despatches  were  written,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  people  in  London  heard  nothing  of  it  till 
the  beginning  of  January,  when  the  Morning 
Post  published  letters  from  a  yeoman,  showing 
that  the  garrison  left  by  Rundle  in  Bethlehem 
had  had  to  undergo  a  long  blockade,  and  had 
held  its  own  through  great  privations  and  hard- 
ships. The  fact  that  such  an  important  place 
could  be  thus  besieged,  and  that  no  troops  were 
available  to  drive  off  the  Boers  surrounding  it — 
though  there  were  large  forces  on  the  railway, 
and  Rundle  had  a  whole  division  in  the  Orange 
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River  Colony — shows  that  the  Boer  resistance 
was  much  more  serious  than  anything  in  the 
official  despatches  indicated.  Under  date  of 
November  i6th  the  besieged  yeoman   wrote  : — 

"  I  suppose  you  will  have  heard  in  London  of 
the  siege  of  Bethlehem.  We  have  been  having 
a  nice  time  of  it.  We  have  been  shut  up  here 
for  a  whole  month,  with  no  communication 
whatever  with  the  outside  world — not  even  by 
'  helio.'  We  were  left  here  by  General  Rundle, 
with  the  Worcester  Regiment  and  two  guns, 
about  twelve  hundred  men  all  told,  to  garrison 
this  town,  with  rations  for  one  month,  and  it 
was  said  that  a  convoy  would  be  sent  from 
Harrismith  within  a  fortnight,  but  it  has  not 
reached  here  yet.  Our  company  is  the  only 
mounted  force  here.  We  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  Boers,  and  we  have  all  the  danger- 
ous work  to  do — patrolling  outside  our  line  of 
pickets  and  outposts.  We  have  had  extra- 
ordinar)'  luck  in  not  losing  any  of  our  men, 
though  we  have  all  had  wonderfully  lucky- 
escapes.  Sniping  goes  on  all  day  long,  though 
the  Boers  keep  so  far  off  that  they  never  do  any 
damage.  So  far  not  one  of  the  garrison  has 
been  hit  by  snipers.  We  made  a  sortie  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  to  get  fuel  from  a  farm  about  three 
miles  out.  There  were  two  companies  of 
infantry,,  one  gun,  and  ourselves.  Of  course,  we 
are  always  the  advanced  guard  and  scouts,  but, 
in  spite  of  our  running  the  greatest  risks,  not 
one  of  our  men  was  hit  ;  but  the  infantry  lost 
two  killed  and  three  wounded.  On  two  occa- 
sions I  have  had  wonderful  luck.  I  was  one  of 
four  doing  advanced  scouting,  when  we  were 
suddenly  surrounded  and  fired  on  by  a  large 
force.  Of  course,  we  had  to  retire  as  quickly 
as  possible,  under  very  heavy  fire  from 
three  sides.  My  horse  is  slow,  and  I  was 
the  last  to  get  away.  However,  I  escaped  all 
right. 

"  On  another  occasion,  in  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,  my  chum's  horse  was  hit  in  the 
hind  leg  and  could  not  move  any  further.  As 
soon  as  I  caught  him  up  I  took  him  on  my 
horse,  and  his  horse  was  shot  again  and  killed. 
There  were  then  about  forty  Boers  firing  at  us 
from  a  ridge  on  our  flank  about  five  hundred 
yards  away,  and  as  the  bullets  were  falling  all 
round  us,  and  as  we  were  rather  too  large  a 
target,  we  both  dismounted  and  walked  on  the 
lee  side  of  the  horse.  We  had  to  walk  about  a 
mile  before  We  got  out  of  range,  but  escaped 
unhurt.  All  the  other  men  of  our  party  had 
galloped  off  long  before  ;  they  thought  we  were 


both  done  for.  But  luck,  as  usual,  was  on  our 
side.  On  another  occasion  I  was  on  grazing 
guard  (guarding  our  cattle  from  straying  too 
far),  and  was  rounding  up  some  stray  cattle^ 
when  I  was  fired  on  by  four  Boers  at  about 
fourteen  hundred  yards'  distance.  I  immediately 
dismounted  and  returned  their  fire,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  bowling  over  one  of  them.  The 
other  three  took  him  away  and  succeeded  im 
getting  out  of  range.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  our  being  under  fire.  Counting  these 
skirmishes  (which  I  find  more  dangerous  than 
regular  engagements,  of  which,  however,  we 
have  had  our  fill),  we  have  been  in  over  forty 
engagements — rather  a  good  record  for  a 
Yeomanry  company.  So  we  have  fully 
deserved  our  medals.  We  are  on  short  rations 
— f  lb.  of  bad  bread  per  day,  and  i  lb.  of  meat 
scraps  or  bone.  However,  in  spite  of  all 
privations  and  hardships,  I  am  in  the  best  of 
health  in  every  respect,  and  have  never  been  on. 
the  sick  list  or  absent  from  a  parade.  I  have 
lost  all  my  superfluous  fat,  and  am  now  as  hard 
as  nails,  and  fit  for  anything.  There  is  a  lot  of 
sickness  about.  Of  our  entire  company,  as 
many  as  thirty-five  in  all  are  now  in  hospital." 

On  November  23rd  a  convoy  came  in  from 
Harrismith,  escorted  by  no  less  than  2,000  men. 
They  had  had  to  fight  their  way  every  day,  and 
had  a  good  many  casualties.  The  garrison  was 
now  well  supplied  ;  but  the  men  were  greatly 
disappointed  on  learning  that  the  relieving 
column  had  orders  to  leave  them  again  to  their 
own  resources  and  to  return  to  Harrismith. 
The  empty  convoy  marched  off  with  its  strong 
escort,  and  the  Boers  again  closed  round 
Bethlehem. 

Every  day  now  brought  news  of  skirmishes 
of  greater  or  less  importance  in  various  parts 
of  the  theatre  of  war.  To  give  anything  like  a 
full  record  of  these  is  not  necessary.  We  have 
told  the  story  of  the  guerilla  fighting  in  October 
somewhat  fully,  using  all  the  information  avail- 
able on  the  subject,  in  order  to  show  how  the 
guerilla  warfare  developed  and  how  little  founda- 
tion there  was  for  the  general  impression  at  the 
time  that  the  resistance  of  the  burghers  was 
broken.  We  shall  not  attempt  an  equally  fuU 
record  of  November,  but  only  refer  to  the  more 
important  events.  All  over  the  conquered 
territories  skirmishing  and  raiding  was  going 
on  ;  but  a  notable  feature  of  the  November 
operations  was  that  the  Boers  began  to  act  in 
larger  masses,  and  to  work  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the   Orange    River   frontier   of    Cape    Colony, 
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while  the  British  began  gradually  to  give  up 
offensive  operations,  and  more  and  more  to  stand 
on  the  defensive,  guarding  the  railway  lines  and 
chief  towns. 

In  the  second  week  of  No%-ember  the  town 
of  Vryheid,  in  the  Transvaal,  near  the  Natal 
border,  was  evacuated  by  the  British,  who  en- 
trenched themselves  on  a  hill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the 
Boers  and  had  to  depend  on  the  arrival  of  an 
occasional  convoy  under  a  strong  escort.  Ficks- 
burg,  on  the  Basuto  border,  had  been  abandoned 
and  was  reoccupied  by  a  Boer  force,  but 
General  Bruce  Hamilton  reoccupied  Lindley 
on  November  9th.  On  the  14th  the  Cape  mail 
was  stopped  at  Edenburg,  forty  miles  south  of 
Bloemfontein,  but  was  saved  by  the  armoured 
train,  which  drove  off  the  Boer  raiders  with 
heavy  loss.  General  Hunter  had  now  taken 
command  at  Bloemfontein,  Kelly-Kenny  having 
started  for  E^ngland.  Lord  Dundonald  was  also 
on  his  way  home.  In  the  next  few  days 
the  line  was  repeatedly  cut  near  Edenburg, 
and  there  were  such  clear  indications  of  the 
growing  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the  south  of 
the  Orange  River  Colony  that  the  Guards 
Brigade  was  moved  down  from  Pretoria  through 
BKx-mfontcin.  On  the  1 6th  there  was  skirmish- 
ing round  Thaba  'Nchu.  At  the  time  the  affair 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  usual,  almost  daily, 
incidents  of  the  campaign.  But  the  news  that 
arrived  a  few  days  later  showed  that  the  Boers 
who  had  been  in  action  belonged  to  De  Wet's 
force  that  w-as  moving  south  vv-ith  a  more  serious 
purpose  than  raiding  and  sniping.  Telegrams 
in  the  ne.xt  few  days  described  De  Wet  and 
Steyn  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Heilbron.  They  were  probably  based  on  mis- 
leading information,  circulated  by  Boer  agents 
in  the  towns  on  the  railway,  in  order  to  mask 
De  Wet's  real  purpose. 

On  .Monday,  the  loth,  the  Boers  under  Botha 
attacked  several  posts  on  the  Komati  Poort 
Railway.  The  most  serious  fighting  was  at 
Balmoral,  which  was  held  by  four  companies  of 
the  Buffs.  They  closed  in  upon  the  place  in 
the  dark  and  attacked  at  dawn,  having  two 
guns  with  them.  The  fighting  lasted  si.\  hours, 
and  the  Boers  were  finally  beaten  off.  The)- 
had  0%'erpowered  an  outpost  of  the  Buffs  and 
carried  off  thirty  prisoners.  They  also  made 
imsuccessful  attacks  on  the  posts  at  Bronkhorst 
Spruit  and  Wilge  River,  and  during  the  fighting 
they  destroyed  the  railway  for  a  considerable 
distance.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 


sudden  revival  of  activity  near  Pretoria  was  in 
order  to  prevent  reinforcements  being  sent 
south  to  oppose  the  advance  of  De  Wet  and  his 
colleagues.  During  the  following  week  there 
was  skirmishing  with  Boer  guerilla  parties  near 
Bloemfontein,  near  Bethulie  Bridge,  at  Spring- 
fontein  Junction,  and  between  Aliwal  North 
and  Kou.xville.  In  the  third  week  of  November 
there  were  persistent  attacks  on  the  railways 
all  round  Johannesburg,  and  Clements  had  a 
fight  with  Delarey  at  Rietfontein,  to  the  west 
of  Pretoria  ;  and  then  on  the  2tst  there  came 
news  that  De  Wet  and  President  Steyn, 
with  a  large  force  of  Boers  and  several  guns, 
liad  seized  De  Wet's  Dorp,  the  centre  of  his 
campaign  in  the  previous  April,  and  that  the 
small  British  garrison  had  retired  to  a  neigh- 
bouring height,  where  they  were  closely  be- 
sieged. The  garrison  consisted  of  three  com- 
panies of  the  Gloucestershire  Regiment,  a  com- 
pany of  the  Highland  Light  Infantr}',  and  a  com- 
pany of  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles,  and  two  guns 
of  the  6Sth  Battery  R.F.A. — about  400  men  in 
all,  under  the  command  of  Major  Massey.  On 
hearing  of  their  danger  General  Hunter  sent  off 
a  relief  column  from  Edenburg  Junction,  south  of 
Bloemfontein,  and  General  Charles  Kno.x,  who 
had  been  looking  for  De  Wet  in  the  Heilbron 
district,  hurried  down  south  to  attack  his  old 
adversary.  It  was  confidently  anticipated  that 
the  De  Wet's  Dorp  garrison  would  hold  out  for 
a  few  days  until  relieved.  The  chief  fear  was 
that  on  abandoning  the  siege  De  Wet  would 
get  away  to  the  southward,  gather  to  his 
standard  the  guerilla  bands  which  were  in  the 
field  near  the  Orange  River,  and  would  make  a 
raid  into  the  disaffected  region  in  the  north  of 
Cape  Colony,  where  he  had  held  his  own  for  so 
long  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  The  Guards 
were  hurried  by  rail  from  Bloemfontein  to 
Bethulie  and  Nervals  Pont,  and  placed  in 
garrison  to  watch  the  drifts  of  the  Orange 
River.  General  MacDonald  was  sent  to  Aliwal 
North  to  organise  the  defence  of  that  important 
point.  It  was  hoped  that  with  Knox  and  the 
1,400  men  despatched  from  Edenburg  driving 
him  south,  and  the  crossings  of  the  Orange 
River  held  in  front  of  him,  De  Wet  would  be 
surrounded  and  captured. 

The  garrison  of  De  Wet's  Dorp  held  out  for 
six  days,  but  by  some  strange  mischance  or 
lack  of  proper  arrangements  half  the  siege 
was  over  before  the  military  authorities 
at  Bloemfontein  were  aware  of  their  peril. 
So   relief  came    too   late,  and   De  Wet    found 
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himself  in  possession  of  400  prisoners,  two 
guns,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  Boers  had  appeared  before  the  town 
on  the  evening  of  the  17th.  The  siege  began 
on  the  i8th.  One  of  those  who  held  the  place 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  little  garrison's 
tr\ing  experiences  : — '■  The  Boers  poured  in  a 
heav}'  rifle  tire,  but  there  were  few  casualties. 
From  the  first  the  enemy  directed  their  attention 
to  the  position  occupied  by  the  Highlanders. 
The  neighbouring  ground  was  fa%-ourable  for 
attack,  and  the  Boers  crept  nightly  nearer, 
while  the  firing  went  on  unceasingly  throughout 
the  day  and  most  of  the  night.  The  water 
supply  was  cut  on  the  20th,  with  the  e.xception 


siege.  The  men's  tongues  began  to  swell  from 
thirst,  and  their  situation  was  pitiable,  as  the 
enemj-'s  fire  was  coming  from  every  direction. 
Major  Massey  therefore  decided  that  it  was 
impossible  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  at  half- 
past  five  the  white  flag  was  hoisted.  De  Wet 
and  Steyn  then  entered  the  defences.  De  Wet 
congratulated  Major  Massey  on  the  plucky 
defence  made  by  the  garrison,  and  Steyn  said 
that  the  losses  of  the  Boers  in  killed  were  greater 
than  those  of  the  British  in  wounded." 

General  Kno.x  joined  hands  with  the  force 
from  Edenburg  at  De  Wets  Dorp  on  November 
26th.  De  Wet  had  abandoned  the  town  the 
da}-  before,  going   southwards.     He  took  most 
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of  a  small  quantity  which  was  fetched  nightly  by 
volunteers.  The  garrison  under  a  hot  sun 
suffered  dreadfully  from  thirst.  It  was  evident 
on  the  22nd  that  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Highlanders  was  untenable,  and  they  retired 
the  same  night  on  the  main  position.  During 
the  retirement  the  enemy  attempted  to  rush 
the  defenders  when  only  ten  Highlanders  were 
left.  The  Highlanders  immediately  called  loudly 
to  each  other  to  fix  bayonets,  which  disconcerted 
the  enemy,  and  gave  our  men  ample  time  to 
retire.  The  occupation  of  the  Highlanders' 
trenches  made  the  position  hopeless.  The 
garrison  were  subjected  to  a  cross  fire,  they  had 
no  water,  and  the  men  were  hardly  able  to  lift 
their  rifles.  Sixteen  out  of  eighteen  men  of  the 
gun  detachment  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
last  rounds  were  fired  by  the  sergeant  farrier, 
who  carried  the  ammunition  and  fired  the  piece 
alone.  November  2  ^rd  was  the  hottest  day  of  the 
// 


of  his  prisoners  with  him,  only  leaving  at 
De  Wets  Dorp  some  invalids  and  wounded 
men.  The  Boers  had  retreated  by  the  Smith- 
field  road.  Following  them  up,  he  came  in 
contact  with  their  rearguard  on  the  27th.  The 
Boers  held  their  own  for  two  hours,  and  then, 
on  their  flank  being  turned,  fell  back  to  the 
southwards,  abandoning  a  few  waggons.  But 
by  this  two  hours'  stand  the  rearguard  had 
enabled  the  main  body  to  get  at  least  a  si.x 
miles'  start  on  its  way  to  Smithfield. 

During  the  next  few  days  Knox  was  following 
up  De  Wet  through  Smithfield  towards  Bethulie 
Bridge  and  the  Orange  River.  In  other  parts 
of  the  theatre  of  war  the  enemy  was  displaying 
unwonted  activit}-,  and  the  leaders  were 
evidently  carrying  out  a  combined  plan  of 
keeping  the  British  occupied  at  as  many  points 
as  possible.  To  the  west  of  the  Bloemfontein 
Railway,  and  about  half  way  between  it  and  the 
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Kimberlcy  line,  another  Boer  force,  uiuler  Com- 
mandant Hertzog,  was  pressing  forward  through 
the  coimtry  between  the  Kelt  and  Orange 
Rivers.  On  November  27th  he  encountered 
(jenoral  Settle  at  a  point  about  fifteen  miles  west 
of  the  vilh'.ge  of  Luckhof  or  Koffykuil.  a  place 
in  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  and  only  ten  miles  from  the  Zoutspan 
Drift  on  the  Orange  River.  Public  attention 
was  so  riveted  upon  De  Wet's  movements  that 
little  notice  was  taken  of  Hertzog's  southward 
march.  The  action  near  KoflTykuil  lasted  five 
hours,  the  Roers  taking  up  a  position  covering 
the  approach  to  Koffykuil,  from  which  they  were 
finally  driven  by  an  attack  covered  by  a  hea\'y 
artillery  fire.  The  only  correspondent  present 
was  one  of  Reuter's  representatives,  and  he 
estimated  the  Boer  force  at  only  500.  If  this 
was  so  they  were  grestly  outnumbered  from  the 
first,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  stood  so 
long.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
action  : — 

'■  The  enemy  occupied  a  splendid  position  on 
a  precipitous  range  of  kopjes  which  completely 
barred  our  progress.  On  our  advance  party 
getting  into  touch  with  the  Boers,  General  Settle 
ordered  Colonel  Sir  C.  S.  B.  Parsons,  with  the 
Mounted  InfantryBrigade,  to  occupy  a  ridge  of 
hills  to  the  front,  right  and  left.  This  effec- 
tually prevented  any  attack  on  our  convoy. 
Two  guns  of  the  44th  Batterv  attempted  to 
dislodge  the  Boers  with  shrapnel.  E.\cellent 
Iiractice  was  made,  but  the  enemy  hung 
tenaciously  to  the  kopjes.  Two  howitzers  of 
the  37th  Battery,  however,  altered  the  com- 
ple.xion  of  affairs.  The  enemy  attempted  to 
outflank  us  on  the  left,  and  the  Cape  Police 
endeavoured  to  outflank  the  Boer  left,  but  the 
enemy's  fire  proved  too  heavy,  and  the  move- 
ment, if  continued,  would  have  resulted  in  great 
loss  of  life.  The  howitzers  prevented  any 
further  advance  of  the  enemy  towards  our 
convoy,  and  shortly  afterwards  General  Settle 
ordered  a  detachment  of  the  Lancashire 
Fusiliers,  the  Yeomanry,  and  Diamond  Fields 
Horse  to  dislodge  the  Boers.  Covered  by 
artillery  fire  the  troops  advanced  over  the  pre- 
cipitous and  stony  ridges,  scarcely  pausing  for 
breath.  With  a  truly  British  hurrah  they 
gained  the  top,  and  the  Boers,  having  apparently 
had  all  the  fight  taken  out  of  them,  precipitately- 
bolted  en  masse,  lying  down  on  their  horses  in 
order  to  escape  our  volleys.  At  about  the  same 
niciment  the  Boer  position  on  the  right  was 
carnsd   by  the  Yeomanry  at  the  point  of  the 


bayonet  ;  but,  owing  to  the  long  climb,  the 
Boers  had  time  to  reach  their  horses  before 
making  acquaintance  with  the  cold  steel.  The 
enemy  fought  tenacious!}'  ;  but  when  they  were 
once  driven  from  the  kopjes  which  thej'  had 
first  occupied,  they  seemed  to  lose  heart. 
Pursuit  would  have  been  hopeless,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  while  the  men  were 
quite  knocked  up." 

It  is  probable  that  the  Boers  who  fought  with 
Settle  were  only  a  portion  of  Hertzog's  force, 
who  were  acting  as  a  rearguard  and  covering  his 
movement  south-eastward  towards  the  Orange 
River.  When  General  Settle  occupied  Koffykuil 
the  day  after  the  fight  he  was  told  that  a 
convoy  of  800  led  horses  had  passed  through  the 
village  the  day  before.  The  villagers  thought 
they  were  being  taken  across  country  to  De 
Wet's  column.  In  connection  with  these  move- 
ments it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  De 
Wet's  camp  at  Bothaville  was  surprised  by 
Le  Gallais,  a  quantity  of  papers  were  captured, 
among  which  was  a  letter  from  Hertzog  to 
President  Steyn,  asking  him  to  let  him  take  a 
thousand  young,  well-mounted  men  and  make  a 
raid  into  Cape  Colony  to  beat  up  recruits  among 
the  Dutch  population.  The  events  of  Decem- 
ber showed  that  Hertzog  was  engaged  in 
carrying  out  this  plan. 

On  the  26th  a  convoy  from  Vryburg  was 
again  got  into  Schweitzer-Reinecke  after  a  fight 
in  which  there  was  slight  loss  on  both  sides. 
The  siege  of  the  little  village  had  now  lasted 
nearly  as  long  as  that  of  Mafeking.  There  was 
skirmishing  at  various  points  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Johannesburg  and  Krugersdorp,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lichtenburg.  Repeated  attacks 
were  made  on  the  Natal  Railway,  and  Bruce 
Hamilton  had  two  successful  encounters  with 
the  Boers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Springs,  to 
the  west  of  Johannesburg.  The  garrison  of 
Boshof  repulsed  two  attacks  on  the  28th  and 
29th,  and  on  the  same  days  General  Paget  was 
in  action  with  a  Boer  force  near  Rhenoster 
Kop,  losing  nearly  sixty  officers  and  men. 
Colonel  Lloyd,  commanding  the  West  Riding 
Regiment,  was  mortally  wounded.  He  had 
served  for  many  years  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan, 
and  in  1896  was  Governor  of  Suakim,  and 
carried  out  a  successful  little  campaign  against 
Osman  Digna. 

Lord  Roberts  had  transferred  his  headquarters 
from  Pretoria  to  Johannesburg  in  the  first  week 
of  November.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he 
handed  over  the  command  of  the  army  to  Lord 
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Kitchener,  and  left  Pretoria  for  England,  travel- 
ling by  way  of  Natal  in  order  to  visit  his  son's 
yrave  at  Colenso.  He  embarked  at  Durban,  but 
landed  at  Cape  Town  before  re-embarking  lor 
England.  In  his  farewell  speeches  at  these 
places  he  still  spoke  of  the  war  as  being  prac- 
tically over  ;  but  our  record  of  the  guerilla  war- 
fare during  October,  given  in  this  chapter,  shows 
how  determined  and  widespread  the  Boer  resist- 
ance still  was.  The  record  is  necessarily  incom- 
plete. There  were  very  few  correspondents 
still  at  the  seat  of  war.  What  they  wrote  was 
subject  to  a  rigorous  censorship,  and  the  official 
despatches  omitted  all  reference  to  many  minor 
engagements.  But  day  after  day  the  casualty 
lists  told  of  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  at 
places  at  which  no  fighting  had  been  mentioned, 
either  in  Lord  Roberts's  despatches  or  in  the 
scanty  messages  of  the  correspondents.  The 
fact  was  that,  though  there  were  few  important 
engagements,  fighting  was  going  on  all  over  the 
territory  of  the  Dutch  Republics,  from  Lyden- 
burg  and  Mafeking  on  the  north,  to  the  Orange 
River  on  the  south.  The  only  district  that  was 
undisturbed  was  the  extreme  north  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, to  which  the  invading  armies  had  not  yet 
penetrated.  Kruger  was  on  his  way  to  Europe, 
but   Schalk  Burger,  who  had  taken  his  place, 


had  a  regularly  organised  government  at  Pieters- 
burg,  and  President  Steyn  was  sharing  the  for- 
tunes of  De  Wet.  The  railways  were  kept 
working  with  difficulty,  and  though  both  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Free  State  had  been  formallj' 
annexed,  the  British  armies  only  held  the  places 
which  they  could  garrison.  Notwithstanding 
the  transportation  across  the  sea  of  nearly  15,000 
burghers,  the  shutting  up  of  numbers  of  suspects 
in  prison  camps,  the  burning  of  farms  and 
villages,  and  the  widespread  devastation  of  the 
country,  the  Boer  leaders  still  kept  the  field,  and 
the  spirit  of  their  followers  remained  unbroken. 
It  was  estimated  that,  at  the  most,  20,000 
burghers  were  now  under  arms.  More  than 
200,000  men  were  opposed  to  them.  Yet  the 
war  went  on. 

In  England,  great  hopes  were  built  upon  the 
new  commander.  It  was  said  that  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's verj'  name  was  a  terror  to  the  Boers,  and 
that  he  would  take  such  energetic  measures  that 
even  the  most  daring  v.'ould  soon  abandon  the 
struggle.  The  history  of  the  Boer  War  is  a 
story  of  confident  predictions  followed  by  bitter 
disappointments.  After  Lord  Kitchener  took 
command,  the  Boer  leaders  became  more  active 
than  ever,  and  even  succeeded  in  again  carrying 
the  war  into  Cape  Colony. 
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CHAPTER    LII. 


THE    PURSUIT   OF    DK    WET  ;     HATTI.K    OF   NOOITGEnACHT. 


HT  the  Degimiing  of  December  the 
chief  interest  in  the  war  centred  upon 
He  Wet's  march  towards  the  Orange 
Kiver.  In  the  last  days  of  November 
Knox,  his  force  divided  into  four  small  columns, 
was  pressing  closely  upon  De  Wet's  rearguard 
as  the  Roers  moved  steadily  southward.  Turn- 
ing  away  to    the   south-west   from   Smithfield, 


was  now  impossible  for  De  Wet  to  reach 
Bethulie  with  the  British  hanging  on  his  flank 
and  rear,  while  in  a  few  hours  he  would  be 
headed  off  by  our  superior  force  of  mounted 
troops.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  stand 
and  fight  at  Bushman's  Kop,  and  orders  for  ne.xt 
day  were  issued  on  that  assumption.  But,  after 
a   three    hours'    march,   Knox   discovered    that 
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De  Wet  made  for  Bethulie.  There  were 
almost  daily  skirmishes,  with  trifling  loss  on 
both  sides.  De  Wet  was  being  reinforced  at 
every  farm  and  village  he  passed,  and  was 
sweeping  the  country  of  all  the  good  horses. 
On  December  2nd,  by  hard  marching,  a  portion 
of  Knox's  force  had  got  upon  the  flank  of  De 
Wet's  main  column,  more  than  halfway  between 
Smithfield  and  Bethulie,  near  the  farm  of 
Goetlehoop.  The  rest  of  Knox's  force,  moving 
ill  three  columns  and  covering  a  front  of  about 
fifteen  miles,  formed  a  great  semicircle  on  De 
Wet's  left  rear.  As  twilight  came  on,  Colonel 
Williams  reported  that  a  Boer  convoy  was 
trekking  across  his  front  to  the  north-east,  and 
It  was  surmised  that  the  enemy  was  trying  to 
gain  Bushman's  Kop,  a  natural  stronghold 
formed  by  a  group  of  kopjes  full  of  caves.     It 


there  were  no  Boers  in  front  of  him.  De  Wet 
had  disappeared,  and  it  was  only  later  in  the 
da}'  that  the  direction  in  which  he  had  gone 
was  ascertained. 

In  the  night  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  he  had 
left  the  Bethulie  road  and  struck  off  first  to 
the  north-eastward  and  then  to  the  eastward, 
making  for  Karree  Poort  Drift  on  the  Caledon 
River.  His  night  march  was  veiled  from  all 
observation,  not  only  by  the  darkness  but  also 
by  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather.  It  had 
been  fine  till  the  evening  of  the  2nd,  but  then 
came  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  which  rapidly 
swelled  the  rivers  and  made  the  veldt  roads 
extremely  difficult.  By  his  night  march,  De 
Wet  got  many  hours'  start  of  his  pursuers,  and 
he  doubtless  expected  that  he  would  get  across 
Karree  Poort  Drift  before  the  Caledon  had  risen 
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verj-  much,  and  that  then  the  flood  coming 
down  the  Basuto  hills  would  bar  the  passage 
against  his  pursuers. 

Marching  through  the  driving  rain,  Knox 
soon  came  upon  De  Wet's  track,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  3rd  camped  at  a  spot  where  the 
remains  of  burnt-out  iires,  and  the  other  litter 
of  a  bivouac,  showed  that  the  Boers  had  halted 
for  a  while  during  the  day.     It  rained  all  night  ; 


a  g-pounder  Krupp  gun  abandoned  by  the 
Boers.  De  Wet  had  had  seven  guns  with  him 
when  he  attacked  De  Wets  Dorp,  where  he  took 
two  more.  The  loss  of  the  Krupp  left  hiru 
eight  guns. 

The  Caledon  and  the  Orange  Rivers  both  run 
down  from  the  Basuto  mountains,  the  Caledon 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Basutoland, 
and  the  Orange  River  issuing  from  its  south- 
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and  early  in  the  morning  Knox  started  from 
his  comfortless  bivouac,  and  the  mounted  troops 
and  horse-artillery  guns  pressed  on  towards  the 
Caledon,  hoping  to  fall  upon  De  Wet  while  he 
was  getting  his  convoy  across  Karree  Poort 
Drift.  But  the  Boer  leader  was  already  safe 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  had  begun 
crossing  the  drift  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  and 
had  got  all  his  men  and  waggons  across  in  the 
darkness,  the  river  rising  all  the  time  and  the 
work  becoming  more  and  more  difficult.  When 
Kno.x  reached  the  drift  he  found  near  the  river 
bank  what  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  waggon, 
hidden  among  some  bushes,  but  it  proved  to  be 


western  corner.  The  two  rivers  gradually  con- 
verge, meeting  a  few  miles  east  of  Bethulie,  and 
enclosing  a  triangular  tract  of  hilly  country  of 
which  the  town  of  Rouxville  is  the  centre. 
Crossing  at  Karree  Poort  Drift,  De  Wet  found 
himself  near  the  narrowest  part  of  the  triangle 
between  the  two  rivers,  and  he  immediately 
struck  across  it,  making  for  Odendal  Drift  on 
the  Orange  River,  half  way  between  Aliwal 
North  and  Bethulie.  Some  of  his  mounted 
men — the  first  who  had  crossed  at  Karree  Poort 
— pushed  on  at  once  to  Odendal  Drift  ;  but 
they  found  the  Coldstream  Guards  entrenched 
on  the  south  bank.     They  lined  a  ridge  on  the 
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norlli  side,  ami  fur  some  liours  sniped  tiie  Cold- 
streams  at  a  range  uf  about  I,; 00  yards.  Miul- 
ing  there  was  no  prospect-  of  forcing  tiie  drill, 
lliey  moved  ofT  to  the  eastward. 

\VIien  Kno.\  r.-ached  Karree  Poort  Drift  that 
morning  tile  Caledon  was  rushing  deep  and 
swift  over  liie  ford,  and  it  was  only  by  running 
great  rislcs  and  by  talking  a  long  time  that  part 
of  tlie  mounted  force  was  got  across  under 
Colonels  Barker  and  Williams.  Barker  himself 
reconnoitred  the  ford,  and  then  personally 
guided  over  detachment  after  detachment, 
spending  hours  riding  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  water.  General  Kno.x  and  his  staff  got 
across,  but  were  only  able  to  take  with  them 
what  they  carried  on  their  horses.  With  enor- 
mous difficulty  two  waggon  loads  of  supplies 
were  taken  over  the  drift.  At  four  o'clock  the 
river  iiad  risen  so  high  that  the  drift  had  become 
impracticable.  One  man  had  already  been 
swept  away  and  rescued  by  a  plucky  comrade 
swimming  to  his  assistance.  General  Kno.x 
signalled  across  the  river,  ordering  the  baggage 
not  to  attempt  to  cross,  but  to  move  off 
to  Smithfield.  Next  day  Strathcona's  Horse 
and  some  of  the  Yeomanry  succeeded  in  getting 
across  the  drift,  swimming  their  horses  over  part 
of  the  way. 

Knox  requisitioned  some  sheep  and  mealies 
to  eke  out  his  scanty  supplies,  and  marched 
down  to  Odendal  Drift,  where  he  learned  that 
De  Wet  had  gone  off  to  the  eastward.  Some  of 
the  Kafiirs  in  the  neighbourhood,  ahvavs  ready 
to  tell  the  white  men  what  they  thought  would 
please  them,  reported  that  De  Wet  was  in  a 
wretched  stale,  his  men  hungry,  his  horses 
dead  beat  and  hardly  able  to  carry  their  riders. 
The  news])apers  at  home  s[)oke  of  his  being  in  a 
hopeless  condition,  liemmed  in  between  two 
swollen  rivers,  of  which  the  drifts  were  guarded 
bv  the  British,  and  with  Knox's  force  close  at 
his  heels. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  De  Wet  was  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Orange  River,  opposite 
Aliwal  North,  and  had  a  skirmish  w-ilh  a  patrol 
sent  across  by  the  garrison.  Knox  was  following 
him  eastward,  and  during  the  day  several  dead 
horses  were  lound,  and  many  more  which  hail 
been  abandoned  in  a  broken-down  condition. 
De  Wet  turned  northwards,  and  during  the 
next  two  days  abandoned  ;oo  horses  and 
several  Cape  carts.  The  abandonment  of  the 
horses  seemed  to  point  to  an  early  breakdown 
of  his  colunni,  but  it  is  certain  that  most  of  his 
men  had  a  horse  in  reserve,  and  he  also  replaced 


some  of  those  which  lie  abandoned  from  the 
farms  he  passed.  Knox  occupied  Rouxville  just 
after  De  Wet  abandoned  it.  The  Boer  leader 
tried  to  get  across  the  Caledon  northwards  by 
the  Coomassie  Bridge,  on  the  Kouxville-Smith- 
tield  road.  But  the  bridge  was  guarded  by  a 
small  entrenched  force,  and  after  exchanging  a 
few  shots  he  gave  up  the  attempt  and  marched 
away  eastward  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Caledon,  after  releasing  all  his  prisoners. 

At  an  unguarded  drift  to  the  east  of  the 
Rouxville-Smithfield  road  De  Wet  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Caledon,  which  was  now  falling. 
Knox  arrived  too  late  to  interrupt  the  crossing, 
but  followed  him  over  the  river  and  pursued 
him  closely  northwards  along  the  road  to 
Helvetia.  De  Wet  had  escaped  from  another 
trap  ;  but  it  was  still  hoped  that  he  would  be 
hunted  down  and  captured,  for  a  large  mounted 
force  was  close  in  his  rear,  and  he  was  heading 
for  the  line  of  fortified  posts  held  by  the  British 
eastward  from  Bloemfontein  to  Thaba  'Nchu  on 
the  Basuto  border.  Knox  reported  on  Decem- 
ber Sth  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  running  light 
with  De  Wet's  rearguard,  and  that  his  own 
column  had  just  passed  through  Helvetia. 

Before  following  further  the  story  of  the 
abortive  chase  of  De  Wet,  we  must  tell  what 
was  happening  in  other  parts  of  South  Africa  in 
those  first  days  of  December.  On  the  1st  and 
2nd  of  December  there  was  fighting  near 
Standerton  on  the  line  from  Johannesburg  to 
Natal,  a  British  force  driving  olX  a  commando 
under  Hans  Botha,  which  had  been  requisition- 
ing tbod  and  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood.  All 
the  cattle  and  ten  waggon-loads  of  supplies  were 
recaptured  from  the  Boers.  After  his  fight  at 
Koffykuil,  General  Settle  had  moved  eastwards 
to  Jagersfontein,  capturing  about  thirty  prisoners, 
but  losing  touch  of  Hertzog's  commando, 
which  now  had  nothing  between  it  and  the 
Orange  River.  On  Sunday,  the  2nd,  there  was 
some  heavy  skirmishing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vryburg.  On  the  same  day  a  party  of  Boers 
were  defeated  near  Heidelberg  and  some  of 
their  waggons  captured. 

On  Monday,  the  3rd,  a  convoy  marching 
from  Pretoria  to  Rustenburg  was  attacked  by 
about  500  Boers  under  Delarey  at  Buffelspoort. 
The  escort  consisted  of  twenty-five  mounted 
men  of  the  Victorian  Volunteers,  tw-o  companies 
of  the  West  Yorkshire  Regiment,  a  few  men  of 
the  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  and  two  guns  of 
the  75th  Battery  R.F.A.  On  being  attacked, 
the  convoy  was  formed  up  in  two  groups,  and 
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the  guns  and  the  rest  of  the  escort  took  up  a 
position  on  some  kopjes  to  protect  it.  The 
Boers  made  a  series  of  determined  attacks  on 
the  position.  Lord  Kitchener,  in  his  official 
despatch,  says  that  some  of  them  were  killed  by 
case-shot  within  fifty  yards  of  the  guns.  They 
got  possession  of  the  leading  half  of  the  convoy, 
and  burned  the  waggons  and  their  contents  ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  relieving  columns  from 
Rustenburg,  and  from  Commando  Nek  in  the 
other  direction,  they  gave  up  the  attack  and 
withdrew.  The  British  loss  was  fifteen  men 
killed  and  twenty-three  wounded. 

According  to  an  official  return  issued  on  this 
day,  the  strength  of  the  British  army  in  South 
Africa  was  ^09,203  officers  and  men.  Of  these 
142,893  were  regulars,  32,000  Colonials,  18, goo 
militia,  8,000  Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  7,500 
British  volunteers.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
force  already  under  his  command.  Lord 
Kitchener  sent  a  request  to  Australia  for  the 
return  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  mounted 
volunteers  who  had  gone  home.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  ordering  that  all  able-bodied 
British  subjects  at  Johannesburg  and  in  the 
Transvaal  generally  should  bear  arms  if  called 
out.  in  defence  of  the  localities  in  which  they 
lived,  and  along  the  Orange  River  town  guards 
were  enrolled  and  armed  to  assist  in  protecting 
the  north  of  Cape  Colony.  It  is  also  said  that 
Lord  Kitchener's  first  act  on  assuming  command 
was  to  request  reinforcements  from  home  to  the 
e.Ktent  of  at  least  20,000  men. 

On  the  6th  December  the  Congress  of  the 
Afrikander  Bond  met  at  Worcester,  in  Cape 
Colony,  and  delegates  were  present  from  the 
Dutch  population  in  ever}'  part  of  the  country. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Congress  the  editor  of  the 
Dutch  local  paper  was  arrested,  and  a  force  of 
Natal  Volunteers  with  field-guns  occupied  a 
position  commanding  the  town.  The  Dutch 
politicians,  among  whom  were  some  of  Mr. 
Schreiner's  late  ministry,  expressed  great  in- 
dignation at  these  proceedings.  They  passed 
resolutions  calling  for  a  general  settlement  with 
the  Dutch  Republics,  and  protesting  against 
the  burning  of  farms  and  the  deportation  of 
women  and  children.  A  deputation  was  ap- 
pointed to  convev  these  resolutions  to  Sir 
Alfred  Milner,  and  the  Congress  separated  with- 
out any  disturbance.  Naturally  the  deputation 
to  the  High  Commissioner  led  to  no  practical 
result  ;  but  when  the  British  Parliament  met  a 
few  days  later,  the  question  of  farm-burning 
was   brought   up    by   the    Opposition,  and   the 


Government  agreed  to  issue  regulations  which 
would  at  least  greatly  restrict  the  use  of  this 
method  of  repression. 

On  December  7th  an  item  of  news  was  sent 
from  Johannesburg  which  was  important  as 
showing  to  what  an  extent  the  enemy  were 
masters  of  the  country  near  Potchefstroom.  A 
huge  flock  of  sheep,  numbering  about  17,000  in 
all,  was  being  driven  from  that  town  to  Krugers- 
dorp,  under  the  escort  of  a  small  detachment  of 
soldiers.  The\-  were  captured  by  the  Boers  on 
the  way.  It  was  said  that  they  would  soon  be 
retaken,  but  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them. 
Now  sheep  cannot  be  forced  to  march  quickly, 
and  a  flock  of  17,000  is  easily  traced.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  get  their  booty  safely  away  the 
Boers  must  have  been  in  secure  possession  of 
the  large  tract  of  hilly  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  place  where  they  effected  the 
capture. 

On  December  8th,  taking  advantage  of  the 
early  morning  mist  to  steal  close  up  to  the 
British  outposts,  the  Boers  attacked  at  several 
points  along  the  eastern  railway.  There  was 
fighting  at  Alkmaar,  and  Nelspruit,  and  near 
Barberton.  At  the  two  last  places  they  took  a 
few  prisoners,  whom  they  soon  released.   • 

Next  day  they  stopped  a  train  near  Stander- 
ton,  and  captured  130  cavalry  horses,  which 
were  on  the  way  up  from  Natal.  They  also 
carried  off  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  cattle 
from  farms  in  that  neighbourhood.  Johannes- 
burg was  being  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  It 
was  surrounded  by  miles  of  barbed  wire  fences, 
and  the  Town  Guard  was  being  reorganised  on 
more  military  lines,  and  formed  into  a  regiment 
to  be  known  as  the  "  Rand  Rifles." 

There  was  a  raid  on  Riverton  Station,  on  the 
western  line  to  the  north  of  Kimberley,  on 
December  nth,  when  the  raiders  did  consider- 
able damage.  All  through  the  second  week  of 
December  attacks  on  the  railways  were  of  daily 
occurrence.  Very  few  of  them  were  reported 
in  the  telegrams  sent  home. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing  in  the 
Western  Transvaal  in  the  direction  of  Mafeking. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Dutch  General 
Lemmer  was  killed  in  one  of  these  fights  near 
Ottoshoop,  on  Sunday,  December  9th.  Lord 
Methuen  was  now  in  command  of  the  district. 

On  the  morning  of  December  13th  General 
Louis  Botha  cut  and  seriously  damaged  the 
eastern  railway  near  Nelspruit,  and  Commandant 
Hans  Botha  damaged  a  considerable  length  of 
the  track  on  the  line  to  Natal,  near  Standerton. 
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These  raids  on  the  railway  were  beginning  to 
have  a  serious  effect  on  the  supply  of  food  at 
the  front.  According  to  a  telegram  from 
Johannesburg  despatched  on  the  very  day  of 
these  two  raids,  further  and  more  stringent 
rei'ulations  as  to  supplies  had  been  issued  at 
that  place  in  consequence  "  of  the  limited 
amount  of  food  expected  to  arrive  in  the  next 
few  days."  Only  certain  persons  were  to  be 
allowed  to  buy  food,  and  it  was  to  be  issued  and 
sold  only  once  a  week. 

On  the  day  of  the  Nelspruit  and  Standerton 
raids  there  was  serious  fighting  at  Nooitgedacht, 


but  it  came  too  late,  and  was  too  indefinite  to  be 
useful.  He  considered,  as  he  had  some  right  to 
do,  that  Delarey  was  meant,  and  that  his  posi- 
tion was  quite  strong  enough  if  it  became 
necessary  to  act  upon  the  defensive.  These  I 
have  ascertained  to  be  the  facts  which  preceded 
the  surprise  of  his  column  ;  and  no  one  who 
knows  General  Clements's  good  work  in  the 
field,  and  his  reputation  for  invariably  tackling 
the  Boers  to  some  purpose,  can  justly  hold  him 
to  blame.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  when  he  left 
Krugersdorp  a  fortnight  before,  with  his  column 
reduced  to  some  i,::oo  rifles,  he  protested  and 
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in  the  Magaliesberg  hills  to  the  west  of  Pretoria. 
General  Clements  had  been  sent  out  to  this 
place  to  watch  a  Boer  force  under  General 
Delarey,  and  had  occupied  Nooitgedacht  on 
December  oth. 

"  Delarey,"  wrote  a  correspondent  of  the 
Standard,  "  was  then  at  Hekpoort,  on  the  sec- 
tion of  the  range  of  which  Daspoort,  outside 
Pretoria,  is  the  main  gate  into  the  Rietfontein 
Valley.  General  Clements  was  camped  on  the 
other  side  of  the  \alley,  opposite  Hekpoort,  and 
under  the  Magaliesberg,  at  Nooitgedacht,  close 
to  the  western  apex  of  that  range,  say  thirty-eight 
miles  west  of  Pretoria.  The  General  'had,  I 
understand,  been  warned,  after  having  been 
camped  for  four  days,  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
a  force  of  Boers  coming  from  the  north.  He  did 
not  neglect  the  warning— that  is  not  his  way  ; 


protested  in  vain,  against  the  serious  diminution 
of  his  force." 

Lord  Kitchener  had  to  keep  such  large 
numbers  of  his  troops  to  guard  the  railways,  and 
had  sent  so  many  to  the  south,  to  hunt  De  Wet 
and  to  protect  the  Orange  River  frontier  of  Cape 
Colony  against  a  possible  raid,  that  he  could 
spare  no  more  men  for  Clements.  But  though 
weak  in  infantrv,  the  column  sent  to  Nooit- 
gedacht was  exceptionally  strong  in  artillery. 
Clements's  force  was  made  up  of  a  battalion  of  the 
Northumberland  Fusiliers,  half  a  battahon  of  the 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  the  2nd  Mounted 
Infantr}',  Kitchener's  Horse,  the  Fife,  Devon, 
and  Sussex  Yeomanrj',  a  47  gun,  four  15- 
pounders  of  the  8th  Battery  R.F.A.,  four  12- 
pounders  of  P  Battery  R.H.A.,  and  a  pom-pom. 
In  all  there  were  about  1,200  rifles  and  ten  guns. 
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The  units  were  all  much  below  war  strength.  If 
they  had  been  at  their  full  strength  the  battalion 
and  a  half  of  regular  infantry  would  alone  have 
mustered  1,200  men. 

"  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  December 
12th,"  writes  the  correspondent  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  "  the  sun  went  down  on  a  quiet 
camp  at  Nooitgedacht.     There  was  nothing  to 


country  to  the  north.  All  around  were  huge 
boulders  and  solid  segments  of  rock,  left  high 
and  bare  through  the  denudation  of  ages. 
Round  the  sharp  edge  of  the  kloof  were  posted 
the  four  companies  of  the  Northumberlands, 
with  their  outposts  far  out  east,  west,  and  north. 
The  two  points  of  the  kloof,  rising  higher  than 
the  bend,  gave  an  added  strength  to  the  post." 


THE   HELIOGRAPH   STATION    AT   ELGEMFONTEIN. 


show  that  ere  it  rose  again  the  column  would  be 
menaced  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy. 
Over  yonder,  at  Hekpoort,  on  the  southern  sky- 
line, lay  Delarey,  Clements's  old  and  able  antago- 
nist, with  his  thousand  men.  Both  were  watch- 
ing each  other,  only  the  British  general  knew 
too  much  of  the  game  to  attack  with  his  small 
force  unless  he  had  the  Boer  at  a  disadvantage. 
Clements's  position  was  carefully  chosen.  It  lay 
under  the  precipitous  Magaliesberg,  facing  a 
kloof.  On  the  top  of  the  berg  the  ground  goes 
flat  for  some  distance,  then  falls  away  in  broken 


Below  the  precipitous  face  of  the  ridge  held 
by  the  Northumberlands,  on  a  level  1,000  feet 
beneath  its  crest,  lay  the  main  camp.  There 
was  the  baggage  train  guarded  by  two  companies 
of  the  Northumberlands,  with  the  heavy  47  gun 
and  its  team  of  oxen,  and  the  four  guns  of  the 
8th  Battery.  At  a  little  distance  to  the  left  was 
the  half  battalion  of  the  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry, 
and  the  mounted  infantry,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Legge,  with  the  Horse  Artillerj',  were 
camped  half  a  mile  to  the  westward,  to  protect 
what  was  believed  to  be  the  most  exposed  flank. 
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Once  tlic  guerilla  stage  of  the  war  began,  it 
•was  the  general  idea  that  the  Boers,  having 
lost  control  of  the  telegraph  system  ol  the 
country,  could  only  carry  on  a  series  of  uncon- 
nected and  desultory  "  worrying  "  attacks.  But 
at  N'ooitgedacht  it  was  proved  that  they  could 
«tTectively  combine  the  operations  of  troops 
working  from  widely  distant  points,  and  it  was 
not  the  only  instance  of  such  methodical 
•co-operation  among  their  leaders.  Clements 
believed  that  he  had  only  to  deal  with 
Delarey's  inferior  force,  and  he  had  little  fear  of 
attack.  But  away  to  the  north-east  of  Nooitge- 
dacht,  and  nearly  due  north  of  Pretoria,  at 
Warmbad  on  the  Pietersburg  line,  there  was 
besides  Grobler's  column  another  force,  variously 
estimated  at  from  i,ooo  to  2,000  men,  under 
Commandant  Beyers,  who  before  the  war  had 
been  a  prominent  lawyer  practising  in  the 
courts  at  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg.  Imme- 
diately after  Clements  occupied  the  position  at 
Nooitgedacht,  Beyers  and  Delarey  must  have 
arranged  their  joint  plan  of  attack.  In  the 
night  between  the  12th  and  the  13th  Beyers 
closed  in  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Magalies- 
berg.  Broadwood's  cavalry  brigade  was  on  that 
side  of  the  range.  He  is  one  of  the  best  of  our 
cavalry  officers,  and  had  done  good  work 
throughout  the  campaign.  But  from  what- 
ever cause  he  was  not  able  to  give  any 
warning  of  Beyers's  approach.  The  lawyer- 
commandant  must  have  directed  his  march 
from  the  Warmbad  district  with  consummate 
skill  in  order  thus  successfully  to  elude  Broad 
wood's  cavalry  patrols. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  briefly  this  :  Beyers's 
men  were  to  be  close  up  to  the  British  outposts  just 
before  dawn  on  December  13th.  A  detachment 
which  had  passed  over  the  Magaliesberg  a  little 
to  the  westward  was  to  make  a  false  attack  on 
the  mounted  infantry  camp.  When  this  had' 
riveted  the  attention  of  the  British  on  their 
left,  the  rest  of  Beyers's  men  were  to  attack  the 
Northumberland  Fusiliers  on  the  ridge,  taking 
advantage  of  the  excellent  cover  afforded  by  the 
broken,  boulder-strewn  ground  on  its  northern 
slope  to  come  to  close  quarters.  The  pre- 
cipitous nature  of  the  southern  side  of  the  berg 
would  make  it  difficult  to  rapidly  reinforce  the 
Northumberlands,  and  once  they  were  over- 
whelmed, the  Boers  on  the  summit  could  bring 
;i  plunging  fire  to  bear  upon  the  camp,  while 
their  comrades  renewed  the  attack  from  the 
westward.  At  the  same  time  Delarey  was  to 
come  up  from  Hekpoort,  fall  upon  the  rear  of 


the  British,  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  make  defeat 
disaster. 

It  is  remarkable  how  often  in  this  South 
African  war  "unfortunate  occurrences"  have 
been  the  direct  result  of  neglect  of  common- 
sense  rules  to  be  found  in  the  much-abused  Drill 
Book.  It  is  there  laid  down  that  no  outpost 
line  is  safe  if  it  merely  tries  to  watch  the  ground 
in  its  front  with  sentries  and  does  not  regularly 
send  out  patrols  to  give  warning  of  an  enemy's 
approach.  If  such  patrols  had  been  sent  out  by 
Clements's  outposts  on  the  night  between 
December  12th  and  13th,  iqoo,  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  give  warning  of  the 
stealthy  approach  of  Beyers's  men.  But  the  fact 
seems  to  have  been  that  no  danger  was  antici- 
pated on  that  side,  for  Delarey  could  hardly 
strike  from  the  northward,  and  so  the  regulation 
about  employing  patrols  from  the  pickets  was 
neglected  as  a  piece  of  useless  and  laborious 
routine.  This  neglect  of  the  routine  of  out- 
post duty  is  the  explanation  of  most  surprises 
in  war. 

The  first  attack  was  made  about  4  a.m.,  just 
before  dawn,  from  the  westward,  against  the 
outposts  of  the  mounted  infantry  camp.  The 
Boers  who  made  it  were  dressed  in  khaki 
uniforms,  captured  from  some  British  convoy, 
but  as  a  distinctive  badge  they  had  black  ostrich 
feathers  in  their  "smasher"  hats,  a  kind  of 
plume  worn  by  none  of  Clements's  men.  "  The 
advanced  2nd  Mounted  Infantry  picket,"  says 
the  Standard  correspondent,  "was  stationed 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  camp,  on  the  ridge 
which  swelled  northwards  until  it  came  against 
the  precipice.  South  of  the  mounted  infantry 
post  was  that  of  Kitchener's  Horse,  with  a 
return  to  a  green  kopje  level  with  Hekpoort. 
The  attack  was  delivered  at  the  first  picket, 
•whose  horses  were,  of  course,  behind  in  the 
camp  lines.  The  sentry  saw  and  heard  nothing 
until  the  first  streak  of  dawn  disclosed  some 
khaki-clad  figures  in  front  of  him — a  few  as  near 
then  as  eighty  yards.  He  challenged,  fired,  and 
then  the  Boers,  who  had  either  descended  the 
westward  berg  or  come  along  the  ridge  in  the 
darkness,  opened  fire.  Instantly,  as  the  sharp 
fusillade  abruptly  broke  the  silence  of  the 
morning,  Colonel  Legge's  camp  bustled  into 
life.  As  it  was  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Boer 
fire,  bullets  began  to  whistle  through  and  over 
the  camp.  Colonel  Legge  and  his  officers  and 
men  rushed  out,  some  coatless,  some  half- 
dressed,  and,  with  rifles  at  the  trail,  were  led 
headlong  to  the  scene  of  action.     They  made 
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sure  that  this  was  only  their  old  friend  Delarey's 
lambs  come  to  the  slaughter." 

The  picket — only  thirty  men — was  already  all 
but  surrounded.  Outnumbered  and  surprised, 
the  brave  fellows  were  fighting — not  for  their 
lives,  which  they  could  have  saved  by  throwing 
up  their  hands  and  surrendering  to  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  but  for  the  safety  of  their  comrades 
and  the  camp. 

Colonel  Legge  hurried  to  their  assistance  with 
the  first  of  his  men  that  were  ready,  and  as  he 
was  directing  a  counter-attack  he  fell  dead, 
pierced  bv  a  Boer  bullet.  Like  Le  Gallais,  he 
had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  leader  ot 
mounted  troops  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
Khalifa.  The  South  African  war  was  levying  a 
heavy  toll  among  Lord  Kitchener's  old  comrades 
of  the  Soudan.  General  Clements  now  rode 
up  with  his  staft"  from  the  main  camp  and  took 
command.  After  an  hour  of  hard  fighting  the 
Boers  were  driven  back,  both  sides  suffering 
heavily.  The  sun  was  now  well  up,  and  the 
defeated  Boers  could  be  seen  about  a  mile  away, 
evidently  unbroken  by  their  repulse,  and  wait- 
ing to  renew  the  attack.  This  was  the  first 
thing  that  suggested  to  the  British  that  some 
new  and  more  serious  development  was  coming. 
Two  guns  of  the  Horse  Artiller\-  and  a  pom-pom 
were  brought  up  and  shelled  the  Boers,  but  still 
they  showed  no  inclination  to  retire.  Then  it 
was  seen  that  some  of  them  were  moving 
forward  along  the  ridge.  The)-  fired  a  few 
sniping  shots  at  the  nearest  picket  of  the 
Northumberlands,  and  a  few  shells  were  dropped 
among  them.  Then  suddenly  a  tremendous 
burst  of  rifle-firing  broke  out  along  the  crest  of 
the  Magaliesberg.  What  was  happening  on  the 
heights  could  not  be  seen  from  the  lower  ground 
where  the  General  was  ;  but  there  was  a  helio- 
graph station  on  the  summit,  and  the  signallers 
sent  a  message  that  the  Northumberlands  were 
being  attacked  by  the  Boers  in  overwhelming 
strength  all  along  the  ridge,  the  attack  coming 
from  the  northward. 

The  enemy — Bevers's  men — had  crept  to  close 
quarters  among  the  rocks  and  scrub  of  the 
northern  slope,  and  opened  fire  at  a  deadly 
range.  Thev  came  on  from  cover  to  cover, 
enveloping  the  pickets,  and  bringing  four  or 
five  rifles  against  every  one  of  the  British. 
Clements  ordered  the  Yeomanry  to  go  up  to  the 
support  of  the  hard-pressed  men  on  the  crest  ; 
but  thev  had  only  ascended  part  of  the  way  by 
the  rocky  paths  that  wound  up  for  a  thousand 
feet  among  the  precipices,  when  the  heliograph 


at  the  top  flashed  its  last  message,  telling  that 
the  Northumberland  Fusiliers  were  being  over- 
whelmed by  superior  numbers,  and  could  hold 
their  own  no  longer.  A  few  minutes  more,  and 
some  of  the  enemy's  riflemen  appeared  on  the 
crest  of  the  great  walls  of  rock  and  began  to  fire 
down  upon  the  Yeomanry. 

"What  exactly  took  place  in  detail  on  the  top  of 
the  berg,"  wrote  the  Standard  correspondent,  "  is 
not  known  even  yet — I  doubt  if  it  ever  will  be.  In 
such  moments  the  most  observant  man  knows 
what  is  going  on  immediately  about  him,  and  no 
more.  So  it  was  on  Spion  Kop.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt — the 
Fusiliers  displayed  a  splendid  courage,  and  fought 
to  the  very  last.  Had  the  ground  been  clear  of 
cover  the  Boers  would  have  been  swept  awav 
like  chaff  before  the  wind.  But  the  abundant 
cover,  good  as  it  would  have  been  for  the 
Fusiliers  in  beating  off  an  equal  force,  was 
against  them  when  they  were  outnumbered 
bv,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  five  to  one. 
They  were  simply  rushed  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  they  knew,  too,  that  no 
assistance  could  come  to  them  in  time.  But, 
to  their  everlasting  honour  be  it  said,  they 
never  wavered.  To  the  last  moment,  until  the 
Boers,  regardless  of  life,  made  the  final  rush,  the 
Fusiliers  handled  their  rifles  steadil}-,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  coolness,  discipline,  and  pluck  lay 
in  the  little  heaps  of  the  enemy's  dead  lying 
at  their  feet.  And  then,  when  little  or  no 
ammunition  was  left,  and  the  enemy  had  closed 
in  altogether  and  passed  through  them,  there 
was  nothing  left  them  but  to  yield  or  be  anni- 
hilated. Not  all  of  them,  however,  surrendered. 
More  than  half  the  small  band,  their  blood  up, 
and  disdainful  of  death,  fell,  with  the  uselessly 
heroic  'no  surrender'  on  their  lips.  The  signal- 
man who  worked  the  helio.  was  of  the  same 
brave  mould.  He  stood  by  his  instrument  to 
the  last,  and,  refusing  to  give  in  when  the  Boers 
had  won  the  day,  was  taken  up  in  the  brawny 
arms  of  a  Boer  and  thrown  over  the  cliff." 

Of  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers  every  man 
on  the  top  had  been  shot  down,  captured,  or 
pushed  back  over  the  precipice  in  the  victorious 
rush  of  the  Boers.  Some  of  the  Yeomanry  who 
had  mounted  highest  were  shot  down  or  forced 
to  surrender  as  the  enemy  pressed  down  a  steep 
slope  to  cfose  quarters.  The  rest  drew  back 
to  the  low  ground.  Nearl}^  half  of  General 
Clements's  force  had  been  practically  anni- 
hilated. 

The  question  now  was,  would  he   save   the 
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rest  of  it  ?  Had  Delarey  come  up  at  this 
moment  few  could  escape,  but  happily  for  the 
ill-fated  British  column  he  was  late  in  his 
idvance.  Curiously  enough,  the  first  official 
despatch  in  the  news- 
papers gave  him  the  credit 
of  the  victory  that  was 
really  the  work  of  his 
lawyer  colleague,  Com- 
mandant Beyers. 

The  Boers  were  now 
crowding  the  ridge  and 
firing  down  upon  the 
British,  and  the  party 
that  had  made  the  at- 
tack before  dawn  were 
closing  in  again  upon  the 
left,  and  the  mounted 
infantry  on  that  flank 
were  subjected  to  a  galling 
cross-fire.  Most  of  the 
native  drivers  and  camp- 
servants  bolted  in  a  panic, 
some  of  them  riding  off 
on  any  horses  they  could 
seize.  Some  of  them  drove 
oflT  with  empty  waggons. 
Efforts  were  being  made 
by  the  officers  to  get  the. 
transport  away,  the  order  having  been  given  to 
Titreat.  The  guns  were  shelling  the  Boer 
positions  to  cover  the  movement.  Beyers 
Had  brought  two  guns  and  a  pom-pom  into 
action  in  reply,  and  now  the  situation  was  made 
more  an.xious  by  scouts  galloping  in  with  the 
news  that  another  Boer  force,  Delarey's,  was 
on  the  flank  of  the  only  possible  line  of  retreat. 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  General 
Clements  reluctantly  decided  that  the  attempt 
to  get  most  of  the  baggage  and  supplies  away 
must  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  camp  equip- 
ment must  also  be  left  to  the  Boers.  Most  of 
the  ammunition  was  saved,  but  two  waggon 
loads  had  to  be  left  behind  as  the  mules  had 
been  shot,  and  all  that  had  been  unloaded  had 
also  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
Twenty  other  supply  waggons  were  lost,  and 
nearly  400  horses  that  were  picketed  in  the 
mounted  infantry  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Beyers's  men,  with  all  their  saddlery.  Besides 
this  they  captured  the  two  camps,  and  all  the 
private  property  of  the  General  and  Staff,  except 
what  they  wore  or  had  upon  their  horses. 

The  great  47  gun  was  saved  only  with 
extreme    difficulty.      Some   of  the    oxen    were 
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shot  down,  others  stampeded,  and  only  eight  of 
the  team  could  at  last  be  harnessed  to  it.  Men 
with  drag-ropes  helped  to  pull  it  away.  The 
two  batteries  covered  the  retreat,  retiring  them- 
selves b}'  alternate  sections  and  coming  into 
action  again  and  again.  When  the  Boers 
rushed  into  the  abandoned  camps  they  were 
shelled  by  the  British  guns  ;  the  tents  caught 
fire,  and  loud  explosions  were  heard  as  the 
flames  reached  the  stores  of  ammunition. 

At  ten  o'clock  Clements  had  occupied  a  hill 
to  the  eastward,  with  his  line  of  retreat  towards 
Pretoria  safe  behind  him.  Here  with  his  little 
force  he  halted  and  challenged  a  renewed  attack. 
He  had  a  good  field  of  fire  open  to  his  front  and 
flanks,  and  he  was  hoping  to  be  reinforced- 
But  the  enemy  were  satisfied  with  their  success, 
and  were  busy  clearing  the  battlefield  and  re- 
moving what  they  had  captured. 

In  the  night  General  Clements  fell  back  to 
Rietfontein,  where  reinforcements  were  sent  to 
him  from  Pretoria  under  General  Alderson, 
while  French  with  another  column  moved  out 
to  Krugersdorp,  as  it  was  thought  that  the 
victorious  enemy  might  risk  an  attack  on  that 
side.  The  British  losses  at  Nooitgedacht  were 
between  50  and  60  killed, 

I  So    wounded    and    over         1 — ] 

500  prisoners.     The  Boer        I  1 

loss  was  ,  believed  to  be 
also  very  heavy.  Among 
the  wounded  was  a  son 
of  General  Joubert.  A 
bullet  had  struck  him  just 
over  the  heart.  By  a 
kindly  act  of  Lord  Kit- 
chener he  was  allowed  to 
be  brought  into  Pretoria 
to  be  nursed  in  the  house  of 
his  widowed  mother,  who 
was  still  residing  there. 

The  same  official  mes- 
sage that  brought  the 
news  of  the  battle  of 
Nooitgedacht  told  also  of 
unsuccessful  Boer  attacks 
on  Vrede,  Bethlehem  and 
Vryheid,  and  the  casualty 
lists  gave  evidence  of 
skirmishing  at  various 
other  points. 

When  the  tidings  of  the  Nooitgedacht  disaster 
reached  England  it  was  known  that  Knox  was 
driving  De  Wet  towards  the  fortified  positions 
near  Thaba  'Nchu,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
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bad  news  from  the  Transvaal  would  be  com- 
pensated for  by  the  speedy  capture  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  Boer  leaders.  But  on  the  very 
day  of  the  defeat  of  Clements,  De  Wet  broke 
through  our  lines  by  venturing  "upon  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  daring  exploit  of  the  war. 

On  December  12th,  Knox's  four  columns 
were  pressing  him  hard  between  De  Wets  Dorp 
and  Thaba  'Xchu.  The  Boers  were  making  a 
running  fight  in  which  they  were  being  roughly 
handled  by  the  mounted  infantrj'  and  Horse 
Artillery  that  was  in  pursuit  of  them.  In  the 
night  between  the  irth  and  13th  De  Wet  made 


seen.  The  whole  Boer  army,  numbering  about 
2,500  men,  began  to  gallop  in  open  order 
through  the  nek.  Steyn  and  Piet  Fourie  led 
the  charge.  Our  guns  and  rifles  immediately 
opened  fire,  and  the  discharge  was  incessant. 
The  Boers  first  mounted  the  pass  to  the  east, 
but,  encountering  the  fire  of  Thorneycroft's 
artillery,  galloped  along  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the 
western  side,  where  the  fire  of  only  one  post 
was  effective.  It  was  a  piece  of  magnificent 
daring,  and  its  success  was  complete,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  a  15-pounder  gun,  one  ot 
those    which    had    been     captured     from     the 
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a  forced  march  to  the  north-eastward.  He  had 
been  joined  by  another  force  under  Com- 
mandant Haasbroek,  which  he  sent  off  to  make 
a  false  attack  on  Victoria  Nek,  to  the  south  of 
Thaba  'Nchu.  He  himself,  with  the  main  body, 
made  for  Springhaan  Nek,  a  pass  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  place.  Kno.\  was  now 
only  three  miles  behind  him ;  the  hills  in  front 
were  held  by  a  force  under  Colonel  Thorney- 
croft.  What  followed  is  best  told  in  the  words 
of  a  correspondent  who  witnessed  De  Wet's 
splendid  dash  for  freedom. 

"  Springhaan  Nek  is  a  pass  about  four  miles 
broad,  flat  and  unbroken.  At  the  entrance  are 
two  fortified  posts,  while  Colonel  Thorneycroft, 
with  artillery,  had  taken  up  a  position  on  a  hill 
to  the  east  of  the  nek,  carefully  watching  the 
Boers.     Suddenly   a   magnificent   spectacle  was 


British  at  De  Wets  Dorp,  a  pom-pom,  and  about 
twenty-five  prisoners.  De  Wet  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  column." 

Once  over  the  pass  De  Wet  rode  rapidly  to 
the  northwards.  He  had  accomplished  a  icat 
which  anyone  beforehand  would  have  described 
as  impossible.  The  very  suddenness  of  his 
appearance  and  the  sheer  daring  of  the  enter- 
prise had  prevented  effective  measures  being 
taken  to  stop  him.  To  the  honour  of  the 
English  press  it  must  be  noted  that  the  most 
generous  praise  was  given  to  his  splendid  leader- 
ship. For  the  moment  he  was  almost  a  popular 
hero  with  the  public  at  home. 

Thorneycroft  had  heard  that  one  of  the 
Prinsloos  was  coming  down  from  Ficksburg  to 
assist  De  Wet  to  escape,  and  had  detached  a 
small  force,  which  had  some  skirmishing  with 
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Prinsloo's  men  and  litld  him  in  check.  Knox 
had  sent  a  mounted  column,  under  Colonel 
White,  to  pursue  Haasbrock's  detachment. 
White  overtook  the  Botrs  near  Victoria  Nek, 
and  the  Welsh  Yeomanry  actually  charged  and 
scattered  a  party  of  them.  But  night  was 
coming  on,  and  in  the  darkness  Haasbroek's 
men  divided  into  small  parties,  passed  the 
Thaba  'Nchu  lines  in  twos  and  threes,  and 
rallied  again  ne.\t  day  and  joined  De  Wet  on 
the  Ficksburg  road.  Prinsloo  also  brought  him 
a  strong  reintorcement. 

Knox  continued  the  pursuit  north  of  the 
Thaba  'Xchu  line  ;  but  De  Wet  was  now  in  the 
open  country,  and  a  stern  chase  is  proverbially  a 
long  chase.  He  got  safelv  away  into  his  old 
haunts  in  the  Lindley  district  at  the  cost  of 
some  trifling  loss  in  a  few  rearguard  skirmishes. 

A  Canadian  who  had  been  a  prisoner  with 
De  Wet  gave  on  his  way  home  through  London 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Boer  leader's 
methods,  which  may  be  quoted  here.  "  Every 
district,"  he  said,  "  is  known  intimately  by  some 
portion  of  De  Wet's  band,  and  the  statement 
made  by  General  Buller,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Afrikander  born  in  aland  of  great  distances  is  able 
to  see  two  miles  farther  than  the  average  Britisher, 
is  unfortunately  true.  These  men  of  local  know- 
ledge are  sent  forth  in  parties  of  two  or  three, 
and  sometimes  singly.  They  lake  one  or  two 
led  horses,  and  may  stay  away  as  long  as  two 
or  three  days.  It  is  their  duty  to  scour  the 
country  for  anv  signs  of  the  enemy,  and  not  a 
man  returns  until  definite  information  is 
obtained     .... 

"  Many  hours  before  his  rearguard  comes 
into  action  with  the  pursuers  the  heavy 
transport   has   been   sent   a   long  distance 


ahead,  likewise  the  ammunition  column,  with  the 
exception  of  just  sufficient  waggons  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  continuing  the  fight.  On  many  occa- 
sions the  British  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 
have  been  under  the  impression  that  they  have 
been  engaging  De  Wet's  main  bod\',  whereas  the 
rearguard,  consisting  of  the  best  shots  and  the 
best  horsemen,  alone  have  been  in  action.  Ox 
waggons,  ammunition  column,  and  the  prisoners 
also,  have  been  sent  forward  a  long  time  in 
advance.  The  pursuers,  who  are  probably  dead 
beat  by  the  time  they  have  caught  up  with  the 
guerilla  chieftain,  are  unable  to  continue  the 
chase  for  long,  and  once  again  De  Wet  manages 
to  disappear." 

So  much  for  De  Wet's  escape.  But  the  tale 
of  the  Boer  successes  on  December  13th  was  not 
yet  complete.  Four  days  later  came  news  that, 
on  the  day  of  Nooitgedacht  and  Springhaan 
Nek,  a  party  of  Brabant's  Horse,  following  up  a 
Boer  force  in  the  district  between  the  Caledon 
and  Orange  Rivers,  had  come  in  contact  with 
them  at  Zastron,  near  the  Basuto  herder.  The 
result  of  the  fight  was  that  the  small  Colonial 
force  was  destroyed.  Four  were  killed,  sixteen 
wounded,  and  about  forty  taken  prisoners.  This 
was  important  news,  for  it  revealed  the  fact  that 
De  Wet  had  not,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  taken  all 
-his  force  northwards  with  him  when  he  recrossed 
the  Caledon  from  the  Rouxville  district  after 
his  first  escape  from  Knox.  A  few  days  later 
the  full  significance  of  this  fact  became  apparent. 

The  whole  of  these  operations  had  been  con- 
ducted, on  the  Boer  side,  with  consummate  skill. 
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At  one  time  it  did  not  seem  humanly  possible 
that  the  ubiquitous  De  Wet  could  escape  from 
the  cordon  that  was  being  drawn  around  him  ; 
but  once  he  had  got  away  into  the  hilly  country 
around  Lindlev  there  was  small  hope  of  captur- 
ing him,  and  the  British  commanders  could  only 
lay  their  heads  together  and  deliberate,  divided 
between  doubts  as  to  what  was  the  next  best  step 


to  take  in  order  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
the  daring  guerilla  leader,  and  fears  as  to  the 
particular  spot  on  which  he  might  be  expected 
to  make  his  next  appearance.  Meanwhile  the 
Boers  blithely  pursued  their  favourite  tactics 
of  train-wrecking  and  the  surprise  and  capture 
of  isolated  posts.  There  seemed  to  be  literally 
no  end  to  the  Boer  resistance. 
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THE   SECOND   INVASION"   OF   CAPE    COLONV. 


IN  the  third  week  of  December  there  were 
vague  rumours  in  London  that  bad  news 
had  come  from  South  Africa,  news  even 
more  depressing  than  the  tidings  of 
Clements's  defeat  and  De  Wet's  escape.  There 
had  been  general  congratulations  on  Knox 
having  prevented  De  Wet  from  carrying  the 
war  into  Cape  Colony,  but  now  report  said 
that  other  Boer  leaders  had  crossed  the  drifts 
of  the  Orange  River  and  were  calling  the 
Dutch  colonists  of  the  northern  districts  to 
arms.  These  rumours  were  soon  confirmed 
by  despatches  from  Lord  Kitchener. 

On  the  evening  of  December  i8th,  at  a 
political  gathering,  Lord  Salisbury  made  a 
speech  which  showed  that  the  Government 
took  a  serious  view  of  the  situation.  "  We  are 
speaking  now,"  he  said,  "  at  a  time  of  some 
an.xiety.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  is 
taking  place,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the 
issue  may  be  better  than  the  beginning  ;  but 
we  have  to  push  it  through.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  matters  which  have  not  been  explained 
and  which  ought  to  be  explained.  It  may  be 
that  we  have  to  scrutinise  everj'  step  by  which 
the  present  result  has  been  reached  ;  but  what- 
ever our  attitude  may  be  with  regard  to  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made,  to  the  failures  or 
the  successes  of  the  past,  we  must  remember 
that  the  one  thing  we  have  to  keep  before  us  is 
that  on  the  issue  of  this  great  enterprise  the 
glory  and  perpetuity  of  our  Empire  rest,  and 
that  we  must  spare  no  effort  and  no  sacrifice  b}' 
which  ultimate  success  may  be  achieved." 

The  news  which  led  the  Prime  Minister  to 
make  this  depressing  speech  was  that  of  the 
Boer  raids  across  the  Orange  River  into  Cape 
Colony.  Though  it  was  reported  that  all  the 
dritts  were  being  watched,  the  first  commandos 
had  got  safely  across  the  river  on  Saturday, 
December  15th,  and  they  were  reinforced  during 
the  next  few  days.  De  Wet  had  left  a  force 
under  Commandant  Kruitzinger  in  the  Rouxville 
district  to  cross  the  upper  course  of  the  Orange 
River.  When  he  turned  northwards  across  the 
Caledon  he  gave  the  British  staff  the  impression 
that  the  attempt  to  invade  the  Colony  had  been 


abandoned,  and  he  drew  after  him  across  the 
Thaba  'Nchu  line  a  large  force  that  would  have 
been  useful  on  the  border. 

To  the  west  of  the  central  railway  line  another 
force  crossed  the  river  under  Commandant 
Hertzog,  who  had  been  for  some  time  operating 
in  the  south-west  of  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
and  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  had  a  fight  with 
General  Settle's  column  at  Koffykuil.  Another 
large  force  moving  across  the  western  border 
of  the  Transvaal  passed  through  the  Vryburg 
district  and  then  turned  south  by  Kuruman, 
capturing  a  large  convoy  on  the  way.  The 
object  of  this  force  was  to  traverse  Griqualand 
West,  cross  the  lower  course  of  the  Orange 
River  and  enter  Cape  Colony  near  Prieska. 

The  first  official  news  of  the  invasion  that 
was  published  in  England  was  contained  in  a 
telegram  from  Lord  Kitchener,  dated  Decem- 
ber iqth.  He  reported  that  two  bands  of  Boers, 
one  of  them  from  500  to  800  strong,  had  crossed 
the  Orange  River.  "  They  have  been  followed," 
he  said,  "  and  I  have  sent  down  a  considerable 
body  of  mounted  men,  who  are  getting  round 
them.''  Unofficial  messages  from  the  Cape 
made  a  higher  estimate  of  the  Boer  numbers. 
Kruitzinger,  with  the  eastern  force,  occupied 
Venterstad,  capturing  a  post  of  twenty  men. 
He  then  marched  into  the  difficult  country  of 
the  Steynsburg  Hills.  The  western  column 
under  Hertzog  made  for  the  district  of  De  Aar. 
The  railway  was  cut  north  and  south  of  the 
junction,  and  for  two  days  the  place  was  isolated. 
But  only  small  parties  of  the  Boers  had  ap- 
proached De  Aar.  The  main  body  crossed  the 
line  at  Hout  Kraal  Station,  tearing  up  the  track 
and  blowing  up  several  culverts  before  they 
left  it.  A  mounted  force  was  pursuing  them 
and  was  reported  to  have  driven  them  west- 
wards towards  Britstown,  but  one  squadron 
pressed  the  pursuit  too  closely  and  was  captured. 
From  Britstown  Hertzog  marched  to  the  Dutch 
districts  of  Calvinia  and  Clanwilliam,  raising 
the  country  as  he  went.  But  it  was  thinly 
peopled  and  he  rallied  few  adherents  to  his 
standard. 

The  full  story  of  the  Boer  raid  of  December, 
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iqoo,  into  Cape  Colony  cannot  yet  be  told. 
Naturally,  there  were  no  war  correspondents 
with  the  raiders,  and  as  tor  the  other  side,  only 
the  most  scanty  information  was  sent  to 
England,  either  in  official  despatches  or  in  press 
messages.  At  first  it  was  predicted  that  the 
invaders  would  soon  he  driven  back,  and  that 
they  would  find  it  impossible  to  recross  the 
Orange  River.  It  was  said  that  the  movement 
would  collapse  in  a  few  days.  But  for  Weeks  the 
Boers,  divided  into  small  parties,  rode  freely 
through  the  country  districts  of  the  Colony. 
Kniitzinger,  with  the  eastern  column,  pressed 
down  into  the  Knysna  district  and  spread  alarm 
to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Hertzog  was 
thought  to  be  bent  upon  cutting  the  main 
railway  line  in  the  Hex  River  mountains,  where 
it  descends  from  the  Karroo  by  many  miles  of 
an  incline  so  steep  that  on  the  down  journey 
the  engines  shut  off  steam  and  the  trains,  con- 
trolled bv  powerful  brakes,  descend  by  their 
own  weight,  running  in  places  along  shelves 
cut  on  the  face  of  precipices,  passing  through 
tunnels  in  the  mountain  spurs,  and  crossing  the 
gorges  by  bridges  thrown  across  from  precipice 
to  precipice.  To  bar  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  to  the  He.x  passes,  the  Piquetsburg 
range  of  hills  was  occupied  by  a  strong  force  of 
regulars  and  volunteers  under  De  Lisle. 

Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  district  after 
district  till  it  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Colony,  and  the  Government  called  upon 
the  loyal  Colonists  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  The  Dutch  Colonists, 
who  in  most  parts  of  the  Colony  outside  the 
towns  formed  the  majority  of  the  population, 
were  in  many  places  told  to  give  up  their  arms 
and  hand  over  horses  and  even  bicycles  to  the 
authorities,  the  horses  being  paid  for  at  a  fair 
price  and  utilised  for  the  many  mounted  corps 
of  volunteers  which  were  being  enrolled.  Badly 
as  men  were  needed  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 
and  in  the  Transvaal,  large  reinforcements  were 
hurried  south  across  the  Orange  River.  Such 
was  the  alarm  at  Cape  Town  itself  that  a  Town 
Guard  was  enrolled,  and  entrenchments  and 
barbed  wire  entanglements  were  constructed 
across  the  Cape  Flats,  the  low  ground  that 
separates  the  Cape  Peninsula  from  the  mainland. 
Naval  guns  were  brought  up  from  Simonstown, 
and  mounted  to  command  the  approaches  to 
these  defences.  So  pressing  was  the  emergency 
considered  to  be  that  in  the  workshyps  at 
Simonstown  Dockyard  the  men  were  employed 
even  on  Sunday  preparing  gun  mountings.     As 


there  was  a  rumour  that  the  raiders  were 
expecting  help  from  abroad  in  the  shape  of  a 
cargo  of  ammunition  that  was  to  be  smuggled 
ashore  somewhere  on  the  coast,  the  Cape 
Squadron  detached  ships  to  watch  every  leading 
place,  and  parties  of  seamen  with  field  pieces 
and  machine  guns  were  landed  at  various  points 
and  entrenched  themselves  near  the  shore. 
While  engaged  in  this  work  the  fine  cruiser 
Syliillc  was  caught  in  a  heavy  gale  at  Lambert's 
Bay  and  driven  on  the  rocks,  where  she  became 
a  total  wreck. 

At  the  first  alarm  Lord  Kitchener  had 
hurried  down  to  the  Orange  River  border,  and 
as  soon  as  the  line  was  reopened  he  went  on  to 
De  Aar,  and  from  that  centre  directed  the  work 
of  organising  the  defence  of  the  Colony.  But 
he  only  made  a  short  stay  in  the  south  before 
returning  to  the  front.  He  could  leave  the 
direction  of  the  operations  south  of  the  Orange 
River  to  his  subordinates  ;  the  real  point  of 
danger  and  anxiety  was  in  the  north.  For  everb 
before  the  raid  into  the  Colony  it  had  been  an 
anxious  business  to  supply  the  large  army  that 
was  spread  out  over  the  Orange  River  Colony 
and  the  Southern  Transvaal.  Repeated  attacks, 
upon  the  eastern  railway  to  Komati  Poort  had. 
resulted  in  its  being  so  frequently  interrupted 
that  for  some  weeks  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  send  up  supplies  from  Louren90  Marques. 
The  Cape  railways  could  no  longer  be  depended 
upon,  and  even  the  line  from  Natal  by 
Standerton  and  Heidelberg  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted. Having  had  to  detach  a  considerable 
force  to  follow  the  raiders  across  the  Orange 
River,  Lord  Kitchener  now  sought  to  strengthen 
his  hold  on  the  railways  by  abandoning  many  of 
the  outlying  towns  and  drawing  in  the  troops, 
that  occupied  them  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  on. 
the  various  lines. 
^  On  the  20th  and  21st  Generals  French  and 
Clements  attacked  Delarey's  and  Beyer's  com- 
mandos near  Hekpoort  to  the  south  of  the 
Nooitgedacht  battlefield.  Clements  advanced 
against  the  enemy's  front,  while  French,  who' 
had  moved  up  from  Krugersdorp,  fell  upon 
their  flank  and  drove  them  back  with  consider- 
able loss.  The  Boers  broke  up  into  two  large 
bodies,  which  were  pursued  by  the  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry,  one  of  them  north-west 
towards  Olifants  Nek,  the  other  southward 
towards  Potchefstroom.  A  column  of  all  arms, 
imder  Colonel  Colville,  at  the  same  time  drove 
the  Boers  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stander- 
ton, capturing  a  large    quantity    of  cattle,  and 
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for  a  while  securing  the  Natal  Railway  from 
interruption. 

Just  before  Christmas  the  railway  by  Komati 
Poort  was  again  working.  The  garrisons  along 
the  line  had  been  strengthened,  and  supplies 
began  to  reach  Pretoria  by  this  shorter  route. 
In  Christmas  week  the  Boers  made  a  deter- 
mined efiFort  once  more  to  stop  the  working 
of  the  line.  On  December  2tit!i  they  blew  up 
a  train  between  Middelburg  and  Pan  Station. 
Three  days  later  thev  surprised,  at  dawn,  the 
fortilied  post  at  Helvetia,  ten  miles  north  of 
Machadodorp,  on  the  eastern  railway.  It  was 
held  by  a  detachment  of  the  Liverpool  Regi- 
meTit  with  a  47  gun.  Of  the  little  garrison, 
about  tifty  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  200 
taken  prisoners.  On  the  approach  of  a  relief 
column  from  Belfast,  under  Colonel  Reeves  of 
the  Irish  Fusiliers,  the  Boers  abandoned  Helvetia, 
dragging  the  heavy  gun  with  them.  Reeves 
liad  a  battery  with  him,  but  hesitated  to  open 
fire  on  the  captured  gun  and  its  team,  as  the 
Boers  kept  their  prisoners  grouped  round  it 
while  they  moved  off. 

On  the  27th  Colonel  Colville  had  a  fight 
with  the  enemy  at  Greylingstad,  and  though 
the  Boers  retired,  Colville's  force  suffered  severe 
loss,  having  eight  men  killed,  twenty-seven 
wounded,  and  twenty  taken  prisoners.  On  the 
2  ith  the  Boers  captured  a  train  on  the  same 
railway  line  near  Vaal  Station. 

The  events  of  January  are  too  recent,  and 
the  available  information  about  them  is  too 
scanty,  for  us  to  attempt  to  analyse  them  here. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  renewed  attacks  on 
the  Komati  Poort  Railway  led  to  the  attempt 
to  use  it  as  a  line  of  supply  being  temporarily 
abandoned.  The  presence  of  the  invaders  in 
Cape  Colony  made  the  southern  railways  un- 
reliable, but  notwithstanding  the  frequent  cut- 
ting   of  the   line   the   railway    from    Natal    to 


Johannesburg  was  kept  open.  The  process  of 
concentration  on  the  r.iilway  line  continued, 
but  even  in  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  food  was 
very  short,  and  was  doled  out  as  if  the  places 
were  besieged.  Round  Johannesburg  the  enemy 
were  particularly  active,  and  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  machinery  of  some  of  the  mines, 
and  wrecking  three  out  of  the  four  dynamos  at 
the  electric  lighting  station  outside  the  town. 
Lord  Kitchener  was  practically  standing  on  the 
defensive  until  the  e.xpected  arrival  of  the  first 
reinforcements  from  England,  where  all  avail- 
able mounted  troops  were  under  orders  for 
South  Africa,  and  there  had  been  a  new  call 
for  Yeomanry  and  volunteers. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  iqoi — seven  months 
after  the  capture  of  Pretoria,  fifteen  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war — the  situation  in 
South  Africa  was  an.xious  and  embarrassing. 
The  scene  of  hostilities  had  a  wider  extension 
than  it  had  assumed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
contest.  Large  tracts  in  the  Colony  had  been 
overrun  by  invading  bands,  and  in  the  con- 
quered Republics  Lord  Kitchener's  army  only 
held  the  country  that  was  in  striking  distance 
of  the  railways.  Though  15,000  Boers  were 
prisoners  in  St.  Helena  and  Ceylon,  they  still 
had  large  forces  in  the  field  under  trusted  and 
daring  leaders,  and  even  the  most  optimistic 
acknowledged  that  the  war  might  still  last  for 
many  months. 

When  the  Boer  War  began  in  October,  iSqg, 
no  one  foresaw  its  long  duration,  and  those  who 
were  recognised  as  the  best  judges  of  militarv 
matters  thought  that  it  would  be  reckoned 
amongst  our  little  wars.  It  has  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  war  in  which  England  has  been  in- 
volved since  the  long  contest  with  Napoleon  I., 
and  it  forced  us  to  despatch  to  South  Africa  a 
more  numerous  army  than  the  Empire,  in  all 
its  long  history,  had  ever  placed  in  the  field. 
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"^^""^OT  the  least  memoraole  feature  of  the 
I  il  j^reat  war  in  .South  Africa  was  the 
-^^  f  I  large  share  taken  in  il  by  the 
Colonies.  It  was  not  the  first  war 
in  which  Colonial  troops  had  borne  a  part,  but 
it  was'  .the  first  in  which  every  part  of  the 
F-lnipire  was  represented  by  a  military  con- 
tingent — ^the  first  in  which  an  Imperial  armv,  in 
the  full -sense  of  the  word,  had  taken  the  field. 

'I'lic  Colonies  had,  of  course,  even  in  the 
cighleerith-  century,  supplied  local  troops  for 
wars  Hear  theirown  borders.  A  further  step  was 
taken  when  in  1885  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales  sent-. for  the  first  time  a  Colonial  con- 
ti.pgent  across  the  seas  to  share  with  a  British 
army  the  dangers  i^f  a  campaign  in  which  the 
local  interests  of  the  Colony  were  not  concerned. 
This  was  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Soudan  War, 
during  the  operations  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  near 
Suakini.  The  contingent  was  made  up  of  a  well- 
equipped  battery  of  artillery  and  a  fine  infantry 
battalion.  In  the  general  onier  in  which  he 
bade  them  farewell  before  their  return  home 
Lord  Wolseley  said  that  "  he  considered  that 
their  work,  bearing,  and  behaviour  had  been 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  The  fact  of 
Xew  South  Wales  being  able  to  send  such 
troops  would  probably  deter  any  Power  from 
hastily  entering  upon  a  war  with  Britain.     The 


Australians  had  individualh*  and  collectively 
deserved  the  esteem  of  their  comrades  in  arms, 
and  took  with  them  the  best  wishes  of  all  the 
troops." 

The  success  of  this  experiment  had  far-reach- 
ing effects — not  only  in  the  Colonies  but  at 
home.  The  New  South  Wales  men  who  landed 
for  the  brief  campaign  at  Suakim  were  volun- 
teers, and  their  action  prompted  the  offer  of 
volunteers  from  Greater  Britain  at  the  beginning 
of  the  South  African  War — an  offer  at  first 
refused  almost  with  contempt,  but  eagerlj- 
accepted  after  the  three  disasters  of  Stormberg, 
Magersfontein,  and  Colenso.  In  the  Colonies 
the  effect  was  more  immediate  and  direct. 
New  South  Wales  was  an.xious  to  repeat  the 
experiment,  and  the  other  Australian  Colonies 
were  eager  to  do  what  she  had  done.  The 
desire  for  an  o]5portunitv  of  active  service  was 
stronger  in  Australia  than  anywhere  else,  for, 
excepting  the  small  force  from  New  South 
Wales  which  had  gone  to  the  Soudan,  none  of  the 
Australian  military  organisations  had  ever  seen 
any  active  service.  The  historv  of  Australia  had 
been  exceptionally  peaceful.  The  only  "  battle  " 
the  country  had  ever  seen  was  the  storming  of 
the  Eureka  stockade  at  Ballarat  on  December 
3rd,  1854,  when  the  40th  Regiment  was  in 
action  against  a  body  of  insurgent  gold-diggers 
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under  Peter  Lalor,   who  lived  to  be  for  many 
years  Speaker  of  the  Victorian  Parliament. 

New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  Natal,  Canada,  had 
all  had  their  local  wars,  in  which  their  militia 
and  volunteers  had 
borne  themselves 
with  credit  on  the 
battlefield.  Even 
the  volunteers  of 
India  and  Burma 
had  war  services  to 
their  credit.  No 
wonder  •  the  Aus- 
tralians longed  for 
suitable  opportuni- 
ties of  distinction. 
To  quote  the  words 
in  which  an  Aus- 
tralian poet  ex- 
pressed Colonial 
feeling,  they  asked  : 

"  Are  we  only  an  Eng- 
lish market. 
Held  dear  for  the  sake 
of  trade  ? 
Or  are  we  a  part  of  the 
Empire, 
Close  welded  as  hilt 
and  blade  ? 
If  we  are   to  cleave  to- 
gether 
As    mother  and    son 
thro'  life, 
Give  us  our  share  of  the 
burden ; 
Let  us  stand  with  you 
in  the  strife." 

Accordingly', 
while  the  negotia- 
tions were  still  in 
progress  in  the 
anxious  period  be- 
fore the  war,  Aus- 
tralia took  the  lead 
in  offering  men  for 
the  front  in  case  of 
a  rupture  with  the 
Boer  Republics.  The 
first  actual  offer  of  service  was  transmitted  by 
cable  from  the  Queensland  Government  to  the 
Colonial  Office  on  July  nth,  1899.  This  was 
promptly  followed  by  an  oflfer  from  New  South 
Wales — an  offer  which  was  particularly  wel- 
come. In  the  spring  of  1899  a  squadron  of 
New  South  Wales  Lancers  had  been  sent  home 
from     Sydney   to     Aldershot,     to     be     trained 
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with  the  cavalry  of  the  Aldershot  Division. 
Their  commander  was  an  officer  who  hat^i^rved 
with  the  Colonial  contingent  in  t;he.  Soudan 
in   1885.    and   who    had  visited    England    with 

the  troopers  sent 
to  London-  at  the 
Jubilee  of '1897;  He 
had  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  bringing  a 
squadron  of  his  regi- 
ment to  be  trained 
at  Aldershot.  It 
was  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm  in  New 
South  Wfiles,  and 
the  troopers  were 
all  picked  meiT  who 
paid  out  '  of  their 
own  potkets  part  of 
the  expense  <of  the 
journey  to  England. 
On  hearing  of  the 
offer  from  Queens- 
land, they  at  once 
volunteered  for  ac- 
tive service,  and 
they  were  one  of 
the  first  bodies  of 
troops  to  proceed 
to  the  front.  They 
embarked  some 
weeks  before  the 
general  mobilisation, 
and  their  march 
through  London  was 
something  like  .  an 
anticipated  triumph. 
The  ball  had  now 
been  set  rolling,  and 
ever}-  day  brought 
offers  of  service 
from  all  parts;'  of 
the  Empire.  Natu- 
rally Cape  Colony 
and  Natal,  whose 
borders  were 
threatened  by  the 
war,  were  the  first  Colonies  that  actually  saw  their 
volunteers  going  to  the  front.  Their  resources 
in  men  were  suddenly  increased  by  the  large 
exodus  from  Johannesburg  and  other  parts  of 
the  Dutch  Republics  in  the  weeks  before  the 
war.  Thousands  of  men  found  their  ordinary 
occupation  gone  for  a  time,  and  while  some  of 
them  were -content   to  live  as  refugees,  in  the 
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cities  oil  the  coast,  othurs  eagerly  accepted 
the  opportunity  of  enrolling  themselves,  either 
in  existing  organisations  or  in  the  new  corps 
that  were  being  specially  raised  lor  the 
war. 

One  of  these  which  was  destined  to  become 
famous  for  splendid  work  in  the  field  was  formed 
of  picked  men  from  the  Johannesburg  niiniiig 
district.  The  joliannesburgers  had  for  three 
years  been  smarting  under  the  allegation  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Jameson  Raid  they  had 
neither  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  peace  nor  the 
courage  to  fight.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
all  they  liad  done  was  to  hold  meetings  and  arm 
local  corps  which  were  only  under  arms  long 
enough  to  be  |)liotographed  for  the  illustrated 
papers. 

They  now  proved  that,  whatever  were  the 
merits  of  the  quarrel  which  they  had  made 
■their  own,  they  could  fight  like  men.  A  thou- 
sand of  them  were  enrolled  in  a  battalion  of 
mounted  infantrj'  under  the  name  of  the 
Imperial  Light  Horse.  Thev  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  for  their  chief  organiser  and  first 
conimanding  olhcer  Colonel  Chisholm,  a  regular 
cavalrv  officer  with  a  splendid  record  of  service, 
•who  had  shortly  before  given  up  the  command 
of  the  5th  Koyal  Irish  Lancers.  The  Imperial 
Light  Horse  Inul  their  baptism  of  fire  at  Elands- 
laagte,  where  Chisholm  was  killed  at  their  head. 
The  main  body  of  the  regiment  served  with 
■distinction  through  the  siege  of  Ladysmith,  but 
a  small  body  of  their  comrades  who  were  still  on 
the  line  of  comniunications  when  the  siege  began 
were  attached  to  Lord  Dundonald's  mounted 
brigade  in  General  BuUer's  army,  and  did  good 
work  in  the  long  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the 
besieged  garrison. 

Cape  Colony  placed  the  largest  contingent  or 
Colonial  troops  in  the  field.  Natal  came  next 
—but,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  supplied 
even  a  stronger  contingent  than  the  Cape.  In 
the  following  summary  of  the  Colonial  forces  we 
deal  only  with  the  figures  of  the  first  two  periods 
of  the  war,  while  General  Buller  and  Lord 
Koberls  held  the  chief  command.  After  Lord 
Kitchener  took  over  the  general  direction  of  the 
campaign  there  was  a  further  call  for  Colonial 
volunteers,  which  met  with  a  ready  response. 
But  this  period  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in 
another  part  of  our  work. 

According  to  a  ,  return  issued,  by  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  the  volunteer  forces  which  had  been 
raised  in  Cape  Coioiiy  up  to  the  a-.tumn  oi 
1900  included  the  following  corps  :— 


Cape  Mounted  Rifles         

..       T.OOO 

Cape  Mourned  I'olice        

...     2,000 

Brabant's  Horse       

...     1,000 

Pioneer  Railway  Corps     

...     1 ,  200 

Protectorate  Regiment       

500 

Mafeking  Town  Guard      

500 

Kimberley  Light  Horse     

800 

Diamond  Fields  Horse      

...        800 

.South  African  Light  Horse 

850 

Roberts's  Horse       

850 

Kitchener's  Horse 

850 

Rimington's  Guides             

150 

Montmorency's  Scouts       

150 

Nesbitt's  Horse        

500 

Bayley's  Horse         

...  ■      500 

Total 


1 1 ,650 


Besides  these,  there  were  the  following  e.xisting 
volunteer  corps  and  special  levies,  the  numbers  ot 
which  can  only  be  given  as  totals,  precise  deti'.ils 
of  each  corps  not  being  available  : — 


Local  detachments  of  Yeomanry 
Local  levies  on  the  border   ... 
Ambulance  Corps 
Cape  Colony  Volunteers 
Cape  Town  Highlanders 
Prince  Alfred's  Artillery 
Cape  Garrison  Artillery 
Griqualand  West  Volunteers 
Diamond  Fields  .\rtillery     ... 
Kimberley  Volunteers 
Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Own  ... 
Prince  Alfred's  Guards 
Grahamstown  Volunteers     ... 
Queenstown  Volunteers 
Kaffrarian  Rifles 
Transkei  Mounted  Rifles 
Komgah  Mounted  Rifles 
Western  Rifles 
Kn}'sna  Rangers 
Uitenhage  Rifles 
Bechuanaland  Rifles 

Total 


1 


5.000 


7,000 


.../ 


This  makes  a  grand  total  of  nearly  24,000 
men  for  Cape  Colony,  including  its  northern 
dependencies.  The  Protectorate  Regiment  was 
chiefly  recruited  from  Rhodesia.  It  was  formed 
of  veteran  frontiersmen,  and  served  under  Baden- 
Powell  in  the  defence  of  Mafeking.  Several  of 
its  officers  were  cavalry  officers  belonging  to  the 
Imperial  army.  The  South  African  Light  Horse 
was  composed  of  much  the  same  material  as  the 
Imperial  Light  Horse,  and  served  in  Natal  in 
Lord  Dundonald's  mounted  brigade.  The  Kim- 
berley and  Diamond  Fields  corps  formed,  with 
half  a  battalion  of  regulars  (the  Loyal  North 
Lancashire),  the  garrison  of  Kimberley.  The 
Cape  Mounted  Rifles  and  the  Cape  Po'.ije  were 
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practically  regulai  corps,  which  had  a  vcrj-  high 
standard  both  of  recruiting  and  training  ;  but, 
from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  they  were  never 
dissembled  as  complete  military  units,  but  worked 
in  small  parties  in  various  parts  of  the  Colon}-. 
The  Railway  Pioneer  Regiment  was  recruited 
among  railway  men  and  miners  officered  by  civil 
<.'ngineers,  and  did  most  useful  work  in  repairing 
and  maintaining  the  long  central  line  of  railway 
•on  which  the  very  existence  of  Lord  Roberts's 
.army  depended.  Two  of  the  regiriients  which 
showed  the  smallest  numbers  on  the  list,  muster- 
ing only  the  strength  of  a  stro«g  squadron  of 
cavalry,  were  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
and  most  useful  in  the  Colonial  contingent. 
Rimington's  and  Montmorency's  Scouts  were 
raised  and  commanded  by  the  veteran  cavalry 
officers  whose  names  they  bore.  "  Mike  "'  Rim- 
ington,  of  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons,  had  long 
experience  of  South  African  warfare.  Mont- 
morency, a  much  younger  man,  who  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  scouts  daring  the  fighting  in  the 
Stormberg  district,  had  won  an  early  reputation 
as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Soudan,  where  he  had 
ridden  in  the  famous  charge  of  the  21st  Lancers 
at  Omdurman.  The  men  were  worthy  of  their 
leaders.  They  were  all  of  splendid  phvsique, 
picked  horsemen  and  rifle  shots,  and  it  was  a 
condition  of  their  enlistment  that  each  trooper 
should  be  able  to  speak  Dutch  or  Zulu,  or  both, 
and  should  have  personal  knowledge  of  some 
part  of  the  district  in  which  the  army  was  to 
operate.  Their  services  were  thus  of  exceptional 
value  to  the  army  as  scouts  and  guides.  Bra- 
bant's Horse  were  raised  and  commanded  bj- 
Colonel  Brabant  (promoted  by  Lord  Roberts  to 
the  rank  of  major-general).  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Cape  Parliament,  President  of  the  South 
African  League,  and  a  keen  politician  on  Mr. 
Rhodes's  side.  Before  the  war  he  had  spoken 
contemptuously  of  the  military  power  of  the 
Dutch  Republics,  and  had  declared  that,  with 
5,000  Cape  Police  and  Volunteers,  he  would 
undertake  to  march  to  Pretoria.  Though  he 
performed  no  exploit  at  all  approaching  to  this, 
he  did  good  service,  first  with  his  own  regiment 
and  then  in  command  of  a  small  Colonial 
brigade,  usually  spoken  of  as  "  Brabant's  Divi- 
sion." But  it  was  remarked,  even  by  friendly 
critics,  that  he  and  his  men  brought  a  little  too 
much  political  animus  into  their  methods  of 
warfare,  and  their  free-and-eas}'  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  property  of  the  burghers  and  the  dis- 
affected Dutch  Colonists  led  to  their  being  nick- 
named "  the  Brabanditti  "  by  the  army.  v  > 


The  smaller  colony  of  Natal  placed  in  the  field 
a  force  of  nearly  9,000  men,  including  the  corps 
recruited  among  the  refugees  from  the  Trans- 
vaal who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Colony.  The 
following  list  gives  some  particulars  of  the  Natal 
forces  : — 


Natal  Mounted  Police        

Imperial  Light  Horse        

Imperial  Light  Infantry 

Thorneycroffs  Mounted  Infantry 

Bethune's  Mounted  Infantry 

Warren's  Horse      ...         

Murray's  Horse 

Natal  Colonial  Scouts        

m      Durban  Light  Infantry 
J5  I  Natal  Carbineers 

Rojal  Rifles 

Border  Mounted  Rifles 
Natal  Mounted  Rifles 

Newcastle  Rifles       

Umvoti  Rifles  

Natal  ■\rtillery  

V  Durban  Naval  Volunteers  ... 

Ambulance  Corps 


u 


650 
1,000 
1. 000 
500 
500 
500 

500 

500 


\  2,000 


1,600 

8,750 


Thorneycroft's  Mounted  Infantry — the  van- 
guard of  Dundonald's  force  in  many  of  the 
operations  on  the  Tugela — are  famous  as  the 
corps  that  suffered  most  heavily  at  Spion  Kop, 
where  their  leader  was  in  command  on  the 
summit  after  the  fall  of  General  Woodgate. 
The  Naval  Wilunteers  proved  themselves  most 
useful  in  working  boats  and  pontoons  in  the 
numerous  crossings  of  the  Tugela,  and  a  high 
tribute  of  praise  is  due  to  the  improvised 
ambulance  corps  familiarly  known  in  Buller's 
army  as  "  the  bod\--snatchers."  On  the  terrible 
days  of  Colenso  and  Spion  Kop,  and  in  the  long- 
continued  period  of  hard  fighting  during  the 
final  advance  to  the  relief  of  Ladvsmith,  the 
Ambulance  Volunteers  behaved  with  a  cool 
intrepidity  that  won  the  praise  of  all  who  saw  it, 
and  suffered  heavy  loss  themselves  while 
assisting  the  wounded,  often  in  the  actual 
fighting  line. 

Besides  the  arduous  work  which  so  many  of 
them  did  at  the  front,  large  numbers  of  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal  Volunteers  were 
engaged  month  after  month  in  equally  useful 
but  more  monotonous  duties  on  the  lines  of 
communication.  Especially  in  Cape  Colony, 
every  Dutch  farmer  was  naturally  more  or  less 
a  s.ympathiser  with  the  Dutch  Republics. 
Every  station,  bridge,  tunnel,  and  cutting  on 
hundreds  of  miles  of  railway  had  to  be  guarded 
day  and  night.     This  duty  was  largely  done  by 
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the  \'olunteers,  wlio  were  camped  in  small 
parties  at  every  point  of  danger,  and  passed 
nian\-  a  weary  day  and  night  in  mere  sentry 
work,  with  no  chance  of  winning  distinction  ; 
hearing  only  the  distant  echoes  of  the  battles  in 
which  their  more  fortunate  comrades  were 
engaged,  and  knowing  less  of  the  progress  of 
the  war  in  which  they  were  so  interested  than 
the  average  newspaper  reader  in  England. 
But  for  their  faithful  service, 
it  might  have  gone  hard  with 
the  armies  at  the  front. 

Rhodesia  had  supplied  its 
contingent  to  the  Cape  Colonial 
forces.  Its  colonists  numbered 
altogether  less  than  the  popu- 
lation of  many  small  English 
towns,  but  it  had  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Imperial  Light 
Horse  and  in  Thorneycroft's 
Regiment,  it  supplied  the 
mounted  infantry  who,  under 
the  name  of  the  Protectorate 
Regiment,  were  the  backbone 
of  the  Mafekiug  garrison,  and 
the  small  force  under  Colonel 
Plumer  which  first  patrolled  the 
northern  border  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  then  fought  its  way 
slowly  along  the  railway  to- 
wards Mafeking,  and  ga\e 
effectual  help  in  its  relief 

«■  )f  the  Colonies  beyond  tlic 
seas,  Australia  was  first  with  its 
offer  of  help,  sending,  at  the 
outsjt  of  the  war,  a  first  con- 
tingent of  1,300  infantrjr.  The 
first  offer  was  to  send  mounted 
men,  but  the  War  Office  re- 
plied that  "  infantry  would  be 
preferred,"  a  glaring  proof  of 
how  greatly  the  conditions  of  the  coming  con- 
flict were  misunderstood.  Soon  after  the  war 
began,  the  Australian  Governments  offered  a 
second  contingent.  At  first  the  offer  was  de- 
clined, but  as  the  pressure  of  the  war  increased 
it  was  accepted.  It  was  made  up  of  mounted 
infantry,  artillery,  a  splendidly  equipped  ambu- 
lance from  New  South  Wales,  and  mounted 
infantry  from  the  other  five  Australian  Colonies. 
Australia  paid  for  the  organisation  and  equipment 
of  these  contingents.  Their  pay  only  began  on 
the  part  of  the  Imperial  authorities  when  they 
reached  South  Africa,  and  it  was  supplemented 
by  additional  pay  from  Australia.     A  third  con- 
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tingent  was  formed  of  mounted  men  from  all  the 
six  Colonies,  a  condition  of  enrolment  being  thai 
the  troopers  should  not  be  townsfolk,  but  good 
riders,  accustomed  to  the  open-air  life  of  the 
interior  known  in  Australia  as  the  "bush."' 
Hence  the  name  of  "  The  Australian  Bushmen  " 
given  to  the  corps — a  name  which,  it  is  said,  led  the 
Boers  to  believe  that  the  black  aborigines  were 
being  employed  against  them,  as  the  Bushmen 
are  a  degraded  race  of  savages 
in  South  Africa.  A  fourth 
contingent,  formed  of  the  .same 
material,  was  afterwards  raised, 
and  as  all  the  expenses  in 
this  particular  case  were  borne' 
by  the  Imperial  authorities, 
the  corps  was  known  as  the 
Imperial  Bushmen.  From  the 
start  the  men  appeared  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  con- 
ditions inseparable  from  war- 
tare  in  a  country  like  South 
Africa. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  adaptability 
of  all  the  contingents  con- 
tributed by  the  various  Colo- 
nies was  in  many  ways  their 
most  marked  characteristic, 
all  of  them,  without  exception, 
cheerfully  and  cleverl_v  realising 
that  the  conditions  of  fighting 
were  to  be  different  to  any- 
lliing  that  they  had  experi- 
enced before. 

The  following  table  gives  the 
numbers  of  all  the  four  con- 
tingents which  took  part  in 
the  war,  and  shows  the  pro- 
portion that  was  recruited  from 
each  Colony  : — 
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New  South  Wales  ... 

429 

q84 

527 

722 

2,662 

Victoria         

250 

250 

300 

620 

1,420 

yueensland 

262 

146 

300 

3bo 

1.068 

South  AustraUa 

127 

117 

100 

230 

574 

West  AustraUa 

129 

103 

117 

127 

476 

Tasmania      

125 

50 

25 

100 

300 

Totals 

1,322 

1,650 

1,369 

2,159 

6,500 

It  will  be   noticed    that    New   South  Wales, 
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besides  sending  a  battery  of  guns  and  an  ambu- 
lance, supplied  one-third  of  the  men  in  the  four 
contingents.  The  Australians  also  found  for  the 
army  in  South  Africa  400  waggons,  i,;oo 
remounts,  and  200  pack-horses  and  mules  with 
pack-saddles. 

New   Zealand   supplied    five    contingents,    of 
which   the  latest   to   be  raised  was   by   far  the 
strongest.      Here  again  the  mistaken  policy   of 
the  War  Office   led  to  the  first 
contingent    being  made  up   of 
infantry.    The  ne.\t  three  were 
mounted     infantry  ;    and     the 
last,  mounted  men  of  the  same- 
class  as  the  Australian    Bush- 
men.    The  numbers  were  : — 


ist  Contingent 

2nd         

3rd          

125 

261 

4th           ..        ,, 
5th          

400 
5S0 

Total       ... 

1,816 

'he    Dominion 

of 

Canada 

sent  three  contingents  to 
South  .A.frica.  Besides,  it  set 
free  a  fine  battalion  of  Imperial 
troops  for  service  at  the  front 
by  calling  out  a  militia  regi- 
ment for  permanent  garrison 
duty  at  Halifa.x,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  Leinster  Regiment, 
which  was  then  embarked  for 
the  Cape. 

As  in  the  other  over-sea 
Colonies,  the  first  call  was  for 
infantry.  It  was  resolved  t" 
?end  in  response  to  the  call  .i 
battalion  of  picked  men.  The 
Canadian  volunteers  offered 
themselves  in  such  numbers 
that  there  was  a  wide  field 
One  realises  the  extent  of 
on  hearing  that  the  detachment  from  Van- 
couver, in  British  Columbia,  had  to  travel 
3,000  miles  in  order  to  reach  the  rendezvous 
for  embarkation.  It  was  the  middle  of  October, 
iSqg,  when  the  offer  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  War  Office.  Within 
a  week  the  various  detachments  were  on  their 
way  to  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  on  October 
30th  Colonel  Otter  started  on  the  long  voyage 
to  South  Africa  with  a  fine  battalion  of  1,049 
officers  and  men,  and  an  excellently  equipped 
ambulance.     Every  part  of  the  Dominion,  from 
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the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  was  repre- 
sented in  the  regiment.  Every  race  in  the  vast 
Colony  had  contributed  to  it.  In  all  but  one 
company  the  prevailing  language  was  French, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  these  sons  of  the  old 
vnyagcitrs  charged  at  Paardeberg  with  the  cry 
of  "  Vive  la  Rente  /  " 

In  December  a  furthe'r  call  was  made    upon 
Canada,  and  again  there  was  a  ready  response. 
The  Dominion  possesses  a  well- 
equipped    and    highly   trained 
army,  organised  partly  on  the 
militia,  partly  on  the  volunteer 
system.  This  enabled  the  Colo- 
nial Government  to  draw  freely 
upon  existing  resources.       The 
War  Office  had  abandoned  its 
policy  of  "  infantry  preferred," 
and  having  sent  a  .strong  bat- 
talion to  the  front,  Canada  pro- 
ceeded  to  supplement    it   with 
a    contingent   of   gunners    and 
mounted  men.     A  battalion  of 
mounted     infantry    and    three 
batteries  of  artillery  were  soon 
upon  the  sea.     In  the  mounted 
infantry    were  a    large   contin- 
gent of  the  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  men  used  to   living    in 
the    saddle   and    making   their 
way  in  the  wilderness — a  good 
preparation  for  campaigning  on 
the  veldt.     A  third  contingent 
was  raised  at  his  own  cost   by 
Lord  Strathcona,  the  Canadian 
Commissioner    in    London.     It 
was  enrolled  at  the  same  time 
that  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
were     raising    their     corps    of 
Bushmen,    and    it    was    made 
up  of    hardy    frontiersmen    of 
the    same    class.      The     troopers    were     back- 
woodsmen,   hunters     and     cowboys,    and     the 
love    of    a     new    excitement    led    several    men 
of  this    class   from    the    southern    side    of   the 
United  States  frontier  line  to  set  up  a  sudden 
claim  for  British  citizenship  and  join  the  new 
corps.     The    fame    of   Roosevelt's   Roughriders 
in  Cuba    led    to  the  regiment  being  known  at 
first     as     the     Canadian    Roughriders,    but     its 
official  title  in  South  Africa  was  "  Strathcona's 
Horse." 

Altogether,  Canada  sent  nearly  3,000  men 
to  the  seat  of  war.  The  details  were  as 
follows  : — 
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ist  Contingent.  Infantry 1.049 

,                     /  Artillerv.   537                  (  f 

2"^          "          I  Mounted  Infantry.  727  (    '•^"•» 

3rd         ,,            Slrathconas  Horse 520 

Total  2^833 


Beira 


One   of  the  IxiUeries,    which    had    entraiiiccl 
anions   the   deep   snow  of  a    North    American 
winter    in    Winnipeg,    was    ordered    to 
on  reaching  the   Cape.       It    was 
sent     by     rail     up     to     Maran- 
dellas,    and     tlien     made    a    re- 
cord    march    to    the    Bniuwayo 
Raihvay,    and    reached— Colonel 
Plumer's    force   just    in  time   to 
take     a     decisive     part    in     the 
battle   that    raised     the    siege   of 
iMafeking. 

The  volunteers  of  the  Indian 
Empire  had  also  their  part  in  the 
general  rally  to  South  Africa. 
Cevlon  and  Burmah  supplied  each 
a  company  of  mounted  infantry, 
and  India  sent  a  mounted  corps 
of  250  picked  men,  known  from 
their  Colonel's  name  as  Lums- 
den's  Horse.  These  numbers 
seem  small  beside  the  large  con- 
tingents of  the  Colonies,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  most 
white  men  in  India  held  positions 
that  ihev  could  not  leave  without 
loss  to  the  administration  and 
trade  of  the  country. 

The  native  princes  of  the 
native  army  of  India  were  eager 
to  be  allowed  a  share  in  the  war, 
but  the  principle  had  been  ac- 
cepted that  only  white  men  must 
fight  in  the  white  man's  quarrel 
in  South  Africa.  But  indirectly 
the  princes  and  people  of  India 
were  able  to  give  valuable  help. 
Thev  contributed  largely  to  the 
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four  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a  large  amount 
of  hospital  and  transport  equipment.  These 
Colonial  reinforcements  were  stronger  in 
numbers  than  the  whole  force  ordered  to  the 
front  from  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  outset  of 
the  war. 

In  the  field,  the  Colonial  troops,  without 
exception,  proved  themselves  good  fighting  men 
and  resourceful  in  the  art  of 
campaigning.  Thej^  were  equal 
to  the  best  of  our  own  men.  It  is 
true  that  they  represented  the 
pick  of  the  Colonies  from  which 
they  came,  and  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  a 
general  mobilisation  of  the  forces 
of  Canada  or  Australia  would 
produce  such  splendid  material. 
In  the  Cape  and  Natal  the  mo- 
bilisation was  general,  and  all  the 
corps  were  not  of  the  same  high 
level  of  excellence.  But  all  were 
good  soldiers.  Even  hostile  critics 
abroad,  who  did  not  fail  to  ex- 
aggerate every  weak  point  re- 
vealed by  our  reverses  in  the 
field,  were  impressed  by  this 
splendid  rally  of  the  manhood  of 
our  Colonies.  It  was  a  revelation 
to  them,  for  the}'  had  only  reckoned 
so  far  among  our  militarv  resources 
those  of  the  home  population. 
They  regarded  the  Colonial 
troops  as  an  inferior  kind  of  militia 
that  for  local  defence  purposes 
would  have  to  rely  upon  a 
"stiffening"  of  regular  troops 
from  England  in  case  of  war. 

There  is,  however,  a  danger  of 
our  mistaking  the  significance  of 
what  the  Colonies  did  during 
this  crisis.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  South  African  War  was  a 


funds  for  the  wounded.  They  supplied  non-  very  exceptional  conflict.  We  were  involved 
combatants,  stretcher  bearers,  water  carriers,  in  a  rupture  with  two  small  states,  neither  of 
transport  men,  and  cavalry  troopers  in  charge  of     which  possessed  one  inch  of  coast  or  had  ever 


remounts  to  the  number  of  nearly  4,000  men 
The  arsenals  of  the  native  princes  sent  presents 
of  large  stores  of  equipment.  They  also  gave 
I, :oo.  horses  for  the  cavalry,  and  2,650  more 
for  the  mounted  infantry  were  supplied  by  the 
Indian  Government. 

To  sum  up,  the  Colonies  supplied  more  than 
4^,000  men,  and,  including  those  from  India, 
nearly  50,000    h;:;.'j.     Besides   this    they   sent 


shown  its  flag  upon  the  sea.  The  day  of  a 
more  arduous  struggle  will  come  when  we  are 
opposed  to  a  great  naval  Power,  or  a  hostile 
alliance  of  such  Powers.  Our  experience  in 
South  Africa  will  then  be  an  assurance 
to  us  that  we  can  rely  upon  the  Colonies  to 
provide  for  the  local  defence  of  their  coast  towns 
with  soldiers  as  good  as  those  they  sent  to  the 
Cape  and   Natal.     But   this  a!():;e  will   be  very 
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little.  We  must  hope  that  the  spirit  they 
showed  at  the  close  of  the  century  in  sending 
contingent  after  contingent  to  Africa  will  lead 
them  to  make  effective  contributions  to  our 
navy. 

On  the  strength  of  our  navy  much  will 
depend.  At  present  some  of  the  Colonies  give 
nothing  to  it  ;  none  of  them  make  an  adequate 
contribution.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  to  the 
Emoire  if  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  Colonies 


were  restricted  to  merely  military  lines.  Their 
sons  have  fought  beside  the  sons  of  the 
Homeland  on  the  battlefield,  and  they  have 
paid  generously  to  send  us  their  fighting  men. 
It  may  be  hoped  and  expected  that  they  will 
now  prepare  in  the  same  generous  spirit  to 
share  the  perils  and  the  glories  of  war  upon 
the  waves  when,  sooner  or  later,  the  great 
struggle  begins  that  will  be  fought  out,  not  in 
a  corner  of  one  continent,  but  on  every  sea. 
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CHRONOLOGY     OF     THE     BOER     WAR. 

{Fnmt  the  cud  of  2Jay  to  the  end  of  December,   looo.) 


May    29. — Battle   of    the    Biddulphsberg     (Orange   Free       June 
State). 
,,     30.— Sir  Charles  Warren's  fight  with  the  Boers  at 

I'aberspruit  Farm  in  Griqualand  West. 
,,     3:.— De   Wet  captures   the    13th   Battahdn  of  the  ,, 

Imperial  Yeomanry  at  Lindley. 
June     I. — Lord  Methuen   reaches   Lindley   and   engages 
De  Wet's  rearguard. 
2 —Conference     between      General     Buller     and 
Christian     Botha    near     Laing's    Nek.       Truce 
arranged  until  June  5th. 
4.— De  Wet  captures  180  of  the  Highland  Brigade 

and  a  convoy  on  the  way  to  Heilbron. 
5 — Lord  Roberts  occupies  Pretoria.  ,, 

be  Wet  cuts  the  railway  near  the  Rhenoster 
River. 
6.— De  Wet  attacks  Vredefort  Road  Station. 

General  Hildyard  seizes  'Van  Wyk's  Hill,  near 
Botha's  Pass. 
7.— Commandant  Nel  (De  Wet's  lieutenant)  cap- 
tures the  4th  Derby.shire  Militia  near  Roodeval. 
Lord  Methuen  gets  a  convoy  into  Heilbron. 
8.— Battle  of  Botha's  Pass. 

9.— Lord    Methuen    has   another  action    with    De 
Wet's  rearguard. 
.,     II.  -Buller  continues  his  turning  movement  beyond 
Botha's  Pass.     Action  at  Gans  Vlei. 


11-12. — Battle  of  Diamond  Hill,  east  of  Pretoria. 
12. — Battle    of   Alleman's    Nek.       Boers    abandon 
Laing's  Nek.     . 
Clery  occupies  Laing's  Nek. 
13. — Buller,    after     marching     through    Volksrust, 
joins  Clery  at  Laing's  Nek. 

De  Wet  attacks  railway  near  the  Zand  River. 
Lord  Kitchener  narrowly  escapes  capture. 
General  Hunter  occupies  Potchefstroom. 
British  pursue  the  Boers  (retreating  from  the 
Diamond    Hill   position)    as   far   as   Bronkhorst 
Spruit, 
14, — Renewed  attacks  on  the  railway. 
iS. — Methuen     starts    with     another    convoy     for 
Heilbron,    fighting    with    the     Boers     on     the 
way. 

General  Hildyard  occupies  Wakkerstroom. 
First  train  passes  through  repaired  tunnel  at 
Laing's  Nek  to  Volksrust. 

Buller  begins  his  advance  along  the  railway 
from  Laing's  Nek. 
20. — General  Hunter  occupies  Krugersdorp. 
21. — De    Wet    attacks    the    railway    near    Honing 
Spruit  and  Kopjes  Station. 

General  Buller  reaches  Paardekop  Station. 
Lord  Dundonald  occupies  Standerton. 
22. — Buller  hoists  the  British  flag  at  Standerton. 
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June  26-27. — General  Paget  fighting  with  De  Wet  on  the 
road  to  Lindley. 

Botha  skirmishing  with  the  British   outposts 

east  of  Pretoria. 

,,     28. — Clements    marches   out    of    Senekal    to   join 

Paget  at   Lindley,  his  advance  harassed  by  De 

Wet 

„     29— Clements   fighting   his   way   on    the    Senekal- 

Lindley  road. 
,.     30 — General    Clery   continues   the    advance    from 
Standerton  along  the  railwa)- 
Clements  in  touch  with  Paget  near  Lindley. 
July     I — Skirmishing  near  Lindley. 


July      9.  —General    Rundle   reconnoitres  the  Boer  posi- 
tions on  the  Taffelberg  and  Biddulphsberg,  and 
finds  them  evacuated. 
„     II. — Delarey  captures  a  detachment  of  the  Scots 
Greys  and  two  guns  R.H.A.,  at  Uitvals  Xek. 

Grobler  attacks  the  British  outposts  at  Derde- 
poort. 

Smith-Dorrien's     advance     checked     by    the 
Boers  near  Krugersdorp. 
,,     12. — Rundle  occupies  Witkop,  and  Clements  joins 

hands  with  him. 
„     15-16, — De    Wet    breaks   out    through   the  cordon 
between   Hunter's  and    Rundle's   positions    and 
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3  —Clery  occupies  Greylingstad. 

Paget  and  Clements   begin   to  advance   from 

Lindley   towards  Bethlehem,   fighting   with  the 

Boers. 
4. — Clerv   advances   to   Vlakfontein    and   gets    in 

touch  with  Hart  at  Heidelberg. 

General    Hunter,    marching    from    Heilbron, 

occupies  Frankfort,  and  begins  to  advance  south 

towards      Bethlehem,     skirmishing     with       the 

Boers. 
5. — Fighting   near   Vlakfontein.      General    Buller 

passes  through  Johannesburg  on  his  way  to  see 

Lord  Roberts  at  Pretoria. 
6-7.— Battle  of  Bethlehem.    Clements  and  Paget 

occupy  the  town. 
7. — Delarey  attacks  Rustenburg. 

Hunter   occupies    Reitz.     His    cavalry   under 

Broadwood  get  in  touch  with  Pagefs  signallers. 
8. — Broadwood  reaches  Bethlehem. 


marches  towards   Lindley.     He   is   pursued   by 

Broadwood. 
16. — Louis  Botha  makes  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 

the  British  outposts  east  of  Pretoria. 
18. — Lord  Methuen's  force  concentrated  at  Krugers- 
dorp after  being  brought  up  by  rail  from  Kroon- 

stad.       He    moves    out    towards    Hekpoort    in 

search  of  Delarey. 
19. — Broadwood  attacks  De  Wet  near  Heilbron.     De 

Wet  doubles  back  and  escapes  in  the  night. 
Methuen  defeats  the  Boers  near  Hekpoort. 
20. — Methuen   in   contact   with   the   Boers    in   the 

Magaliesberg. 
21. — Methuen     drives     the     Boers     from    Olifants 

Nek. 

Hutton  and   Pole-Carew  reconnoitre   Botha's 

position  on  the  Elands  River. 
21-22. — De  Wet  cuts  the  railway  at  Honing  Spruit, 

and  captures  a  supply  train  and  its  escort. 
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nly  23  — Ivundlc  attacks  the  Boers  near  Commando 
Nek. 

Clements  occupies  Reliefs  Nek.  Aug. 

Lord   Roberts    begins    to    advance    eastward 
from  Pretoria.  1. 

The  Ifcers  driven  from  the  Hne  of  the  Elands 
River.  >• 

„    24.— Liroadwood    in    touch    with    De    Wet    neai 

Vredcfort.  •• 

Lord  Roberts  advances  to  Bronkhorst  Spruit. 
„     25.— Lord    Roberts  advances  to    Balmoral— great  ■, 

loss  inflicted  on  the  army  by  a  terrible  storm  on 
the  following  night. 
,,     26. — Macl^onald  seizes  Naauwpoort  Nek. 

Piet,  the  brother  of  Christian  De  Wet,  surren- 
ders at  Kroonstad. 

Lord  Roberts  leaves  the  army  at   Bronkhorst  n 

Spruit  and  orders  Ian  Hamilton's  division  back 
to  Pretoria. 
„     27  — Klerksdorp   surrenders    to    the    Boers     under  >. 

Liubenberg. 
„     28.— Pighting  with  Prinsloo  at  Slaap  Krans  and  De 
Villiers  Drift. 
Cleneral  French  occupies  Middelburg.  „ 

„  29. — Methuen,  having  been  recalled  from  the 
Rustenbiirg  country  to  operate  against  L)e  Wet, 
reaches  prederikslad.  ,, 

Hunter     and     Rundle    occupy     Fouriesburg. 
Prinsloo  oft'ers  to  surrender. 
„     30.— Surrender  of  Prinsloo.  ,, 

„  31.  — Liebenberg  attacks  Frederikstad  and  is 
repulsed. 

Boers    derail    a    train    between    Krugersdcrp 
and  I'otchefstroom.  ,, 

Aug.     1. — Ian     Hamilton     leaves     Pretoria    to     relieve 

Kustenburg,    where   Baden- Powell    is    besieged       Sept, 
by  Delarey. 
„       2. — I^ord  Kitchener  takes  charge  of  the  operations 

against  De  Wet  near  Vredefort.  ,, 

,,       4.— MacDonald  occupies  Harrismith. 
„       5. — Boers  bar  the  way  of  Carrington's  force,  which 
was  advancing  from  Mafeking  to  relieve  Colonel 
Hore  at  Elands  River  post.     Carrington  retreats  „ 

towards  Mafeking,  and  Boers  reoccupy   Zeerust 
and  Ottoshoop. 

Ian  Hamilton  relieves  Rustenburg.  „ 

„       6.— Ian    Hamilton     and     Baden-Powell    abandon 

Kustenburg. 
,i       C-y.— De   Wet   escapes   from  his   position   on    the 

Vaal,  crossing  the  river  northwards.  „ 

„       7-10.— Close   pursuit    of    De    Wet    by    Methuen,  „ 

Broadwood,  and  Kitchener. 
8.— General  Buller  starts  from  Paardekop  on  his 
march  northwa'-'ls  through  Ermelo. 
,,     10-11. — De  Wet  crosaes  the  railway  near  Welver-  ,, 

dicnd,  after  a  skirmish  with  Smith-Dorrien. 
,,     12.— De  Wet,  closely  pursued,  abandons  a  gun  and  „ 

some  waggons,  and  releases  his  prisoners. 
..     13  —Buller  occupies  Ermelo. 
,,     14.— Buller     in     signalling     communication     with 

Irench's    cavalry,    who    are    moving    eastward  „ 

along  the  railway  from  Middelburg. 
„     15  --De  Wet  passes  over  Olifants  Nek  and  reaches 
Kustenburg  in  safety 

Buller   occupies    Carolina,    with    his    left    in 
touch  with  French. 


General  Hunter  defeats  a   Boer  force   under 
Olivier  near  Heilbron. 
iG. — Lord    Kitchener    relieves    Colonel     Hore     at 

Elands  River. 
17. — De  Wet  appears  in  front  of  Commando  Nek, 

north  of  Pretoria. 
ig. — De   Wet  joins   hands   with    Grobler   north  ci 

Pretoria. 
21. — fJaden-Powell  defeats  Grobler  on  the  Pienaars 

River,  north  of  Pretoria. 
24. — Olivier     defeated     by     Colonel    Ridley    near 
Winburg. 

General  Buller  advances  from  Carolina 
towards  the  railway,  fighting  with  the  Boers. 
'Fwo  companies  ot  the  Liverpool  Regiment 
ambushed. 
25.  — General  Pole-Carew  occupies  Belfast,  ana 
I-ord  Roberts  joins  the  army  operating  on  ttie 
Komati  Poort  Railway. 
2O. — Olivier  attacks  Winburg,  and  is  repulsed  and 
taken  prisoner. 

Conference      between      Lord      Roberts     and 
Generals  French  and  Buller  at  Belfast. 
2O-27. — Battle  of  Bergendal  or  Dalmanutha— Louis 
Botha  defeated   by  Buller  and  driven  into  the 
Lydenburg  Hills. 
27. — Lieutenant  I-fans  Cordua  executed  at  Pretoria 
for  a  plot  to  kidnap  Lord  Roberts. 
British  evacuate  Senekal. 
28. — Lord  Methuen  reaches  Mafeking  after  a  march 
across  the  Western  Transvaal. 
Buller  occupies  Machadodorp. 
President  Kruger  retires  to  Nelspruit. 
29,  —  French   occupies    Nooitgedacht    and    releases 
1,800  prisoners. 
I.— Lord  Roberts  issues  a  proclamation  annexing 
the  Transvaal. 
Buller  begins  his  advance  on  Lydenburg. 
2. — Buller   occupies   Badfontein,   and   comes   into 
action  with  the  enemy  holding  a  strong  position 
in  his  front. 

Boers  under  Fourie  besiege  Ladybrand. 
4. — Ian  Hamilton  turning  the  flank  of  the  Boers  in 
Buller's  front. 
Boers  stop  a  train  at  Bank  Station. 
5. — Boers  retreat  on  Lydenburg. 

Boers  attack  a  post  held  by  the  Canadians  at 
Pan,  on  the  eastern  line,  but  are  driven  off. 
Boers  raise  the  siege  of  Ladybrand. 
6. — Buller  occupies  Lydenburg. 
S. — Buller     forces    the     Boer     position     on     the 
Mauchberg,  east  of  Lydenburg. 

French  advancing  on    Barberton,  skirmishing 
with  the  Boers. 
7-15. — De  Wet  captures  six  trains  on  the  railway 

near  Kroonstad. 
II.  — I^resident       Kruger      arri%-es      at      Lonren^o 
Marques. 

Hart    surprises    the    Boers     and     reoccupies 
Potchefstroom. 
12.— Boers     capture     a     telegraph     convoy     near 

Lydenburg. 
13. — MacDonald  defeats  Boer  raiders  near  Winburg. 
14. — F'rench  occupies  Barberton. 
15- — Buller  at  .'-pitzkop. 
17. — Hart  evacuates  Potchefstroom. 
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Sept.  iS. — Liebenb^rg  attacks  Hart  at  Frederikstad. 
„      19. — Hildyard  .occupies  Vryheid  after  a  skirmish. 

Lord  Mtthuen  captures  a  Boer  convoy  and  a 
gun  on  the  western  border  of  the  Transvaal. 
„     21. — Pole-Carew  occupies   Hector    Spruit    Station. 
Several  guns,  destroyed  by  the  Boers,  found  in 
I  he  Crocodile  River. 
„     22. — Boers    under  Erasmus  defeated  in  an   attack 
on  Elands  River  Station.     Paget  captures  their 
camp. 
„     24. — Pole-Carew  occupies  Komati  Poort. 
„     27 — General  Buller  occupies  Pilgrim's  Rest. 

Grobler  defeated  with  heavy  loss  in  an  attack 
on  Pienaars  River  Station. 
Oct.      1. — Natal    volunteers    ambushed    at    De    Jager's 
Drift,  on  the  Buffalo. 

Train  conveying  Coldstream  Guards  derailed 
by  Boers  near  Middelburg, 
„       2. — Farewell  review  of  the  C.I.V.  by  Lord  Roberts 
at  Pretoria. 

Boer  laager  surprised   between  Pretoria  and 
Johannesburg. 
„       4. — Methuen  occupies  Rustenburg. 

.  Skirmish  near  Bultfontein. 
„       5. — Train  conveying  Coldstream  Guards  derailed 
near  Balmoral. 

Boer  scouts  surrender  at  Krugersdorp. 
*  Skirmishes  near  Krugersdorp  and  Frankfort. 

Rouxville,    Wepener,    and  Ue  Wets  Liorp  re- 
occupied  by  the  British. 
i_       y. — Boers  appear  near  Poplar  Grove. 

g. — Train  derailed  and  attacked  by  the  Boers  near 
Kaapmuiden.     Many  casualties. 

Skirmishes       near       Ileilbron,       Lydenburg, 
Krugersdorp,  and  Reitzburg, 

General    Buller   leaves    Pretoria   on   his   way 
home. 
,j     10. — Post  of  militia  captured  near  Bethulie  on  the 
Orange  River,  and  railway  cut. 

Skirmishes    near    Nelspruit,    Kroonstad,   and 
Vredefort. 
,,     II. —  Second  year  of  war  begins. 

Fighting  near  Middelburg.     Patrol  at  Aliwal 
North  driven  in  by  Boers. 
„     12. — Railway   cut   between    Heidelberg   and    Stan- 
derton. 

Skirmishes     near     Kroonstad     and     in     the 
Mafeking  district. 
„     13,  — Skirmish  at  Jagersfontein. 

Theunis  Botha,  brother  of  Louis  Botha,  surren- 
ders at  Volksrust. 

Boers  shell  a  train  at  Welverdiend. 
,,     14.— Mahon  attacked  by  Boers  near  Belfast. 
French  occupies  Carolina. 

Skirmishes  near  Wepener,  Ventersburg  Road 
Station,  and  Welverdiend. 
,,     16  — Boer  attack  on  Jagersfontein. 

17. — Boers   destroy   a   mile   of  railway  near  Stan- 
derton. 

General  W.  Knox  defeats  Boers  near  Honing 
Spruit. 

Skirmishing    near    Frederikstad.       Alarm    at 
Kimberley. 
„     iS. — Methuen  at  Zeerust. 
,,     19.— Boer  attack  on  Fauresmith. 

20. — Methuen  encounters  Boers  near  Zeerust. 


27. 


French  reaches   Bethel   from  Carolina,  after 
several  fights  on  the  way. 
General  Settle  at  Kroonstad. 
Oct.   21.— Skirmish  near  Tuli,  in    Rhodesia,   with   Bcsr 
raiders. 

Philippolis  captured  by  Boers. 
Rundle  reoccupies  Bethlehem. 
„     22. — Mail  train  stopped  by  Boers  north  of  Kroon- 
stad. 
„     23 — Bothaville  burned. 

Hickman   and   Hunt   capture   Boer   prisoners 
and  waggons  north  of  Pretoria. 

Boers  repulsed  on  the  railway  south  of  Bloem- 
fontein. 
„     24. — Cape  Police  capture  party  of  Boers  at  Zastron. 
Boers   capture   two   Maxims   and    part    of    a 
convoy  at  Hoopstad. 
„     25. — Philippolis  reoccupied  by  British. 
Boer  attack  on  Jacobsdal. 
Barton  defeats  De  Wet  near  Frederikstad. 

,^     26. Boer     raid     on    Waschbank     Station,    Natal. 

Railway  cut  by  Boers  south  of  Bloemfontein,  and 
goods  train  derailed  and  line  blocked  at  Jagers- 
fontein Road  Station. 

Small   garrison  at   Reddersburg  captured   by 
Boers. 

-General  C.  Knox  and  Le  Gallais  defeat  De 
Wet  at  Rensburg  Drift,  on  the  Vaal,  capturing 
two  guns. 

Boer  raid  on  the  railway  at  Holfontein,  south 
of  Kroonstad. 
2S,— Skirmish     at    Glen    Siding,    near    Bloemfon- 
tein. 
29.— Prince  Christian  Victor  dies  at  Pretoria. 
Barton  reoccupies  Potchefstroom. 
Paget   defeats   Boers   north   of   Pretoria,  and 
makes  large  captures  of  cattle. 

Reception  of  the  C.LV.  in  London. 
30.— Hunter  defeats  Boers  at  Ventersburg. 
4.— Traction  engine  with  train  captured  by  Boers 

near  Boshof. 
0  —Battle  of  Bothaville.     Boers  defeated  with  loss 
of  seven  guns.     Le  Gallais  killed. 

Skirmish   at    Honey    Nest    Kloof,    near    Kim- 
berley. 

Douglas    surprises    a    Boer    laager    between 
Zeerust  and  Rustenburg. 

General    Smith-Dorrien    defeats    Boers    near 
Dalmanutha. 

General  Boyes  repulses  an  attack  on  a  convoy 
between  Harrismith  and  Vrede. 
7.— News    of   relief    of   Koffyfontein    after   a   five 

weeks'  siege, 
g. — Bruce  Hamilton  reoccupies  Lindley. 
14.— Mail  train  stopped  at  Edenburg. 
16  — De  Wet  skirmishing  near  Thaba  'Nchu. 
18. — De  Wet  besieges  De  Wets  Dorp. 

ig. Louis   Botha   makes   simultaneous  attacks  on 

Komati  Poort  Railway  at  various  points. 
23. — Relief  convoy  reaches  Bethlehem,  which  has 
been  besieged  for  a  month. 

De  Wet  captures  the  De  Wets  Dorp  garrison 
(400  men  and  2  guns). 
26. — General  C.  Knox  reoccupies   De  Wets  Dorp, 
after  its  evacuation  by  De  Wet. 

Relief  convoy  reaches  Schweitzer-Reinecke. 
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THE    BOER    WAR. 


Nov.  27  —Knox   fightinp   De   Wet's    rearRuard    on 
Smithfield  road. 

Boers   under   Hertzog  defeated  by   Settle  at 
Luckhof  (or  Koffykuil). 
.,     28-29 — Boer  attacks  on  Boshof  repulsed. 
.,     29. — Paget  defeats  Boers  at  Rhenoster  Kop. 
..     30. — Lord  Roberts  hands  over  command  to  Lord 
Kitchener. 
l)ec.     1-2.— Fighting  near  Standerton. 

2. — Knox   harassing   De   Wet's   march    south    of 
Smithfield. 
Skirmishing  near  Wyburg  and  Heidelberg. 
.,       2-3. — De  Wet  doubles  back  and  eludes  Knox. 

3. — Boers  attack  and  capture  part  of  a  convoy  on 
the  way  to  Rustenburg. 
,,       3-4. — De  Wet  crosses  the  Caledon  at  Karree  f'ooit 
Drift. 
4. — Kno.x  crosses  the  drift  in  pursuit. 

Boers  appear  at  Odendal  Drik,  on  the  Orange 
River. 
5. — De  Wet  on  north  bank  of  the  Orange  River  at 
Aliwal   North  ;    he   begins   his   retreat    through 
Rouxville,  followed  by  Knox. 
6.  — Congress   of  the   Afrikander   Bond    meets    at 
Worcester,  Cape  Colony. 


the       Dec.     S. — Boers  attack  several  points  on  Komati  Poort 
Railway. 
9. — Boers    stop    a    train     near    Standerton     and 
capture  130  horses 

Commandant    Lemmer    defeated    and     killed 
near  Ottoshoop. 
„     11. — Boer  raid  on  Riverton  Station,  near  Kimberlev. 
,,     13. — Boers   cut    Komati    Poort  Railway   near   Nel- 
spruit,  and  Natal  Railway  near  Standerton. 

Battle  of  Nooitgedacht.     Clements  defeated  by 
Beyers  and  Delarey. 

De  Wet  makes  a  successful  dash  o\er  .Spring- 
haan  Nek. 

Party  of  Brabant's  Horse  captured  by  Boers 
near  Zastron. 
,,     15. — Boers  under  Hertzog,  Brand,  and  Kruitzinger 

cross  the  Orange  River  into  Cape  Colony. 
,,     20-21. — French    and    Clements    defeat    the    Boers 

under  Delarey  and  Beyers,  near  Hekpoort. 
,,     26. — Train  blown  up  by  Boers  near  Middelburg. 
,,     27. — Colonel  Colvile  defeats  Boers  near  Greyling- 

stad. 
,,     29. — Boers  surprise  Helvetia  and  capture  a  47  gun. 
Boers  capture  a  train   near  Vaal   Station  on 
the  railway  to  Natal. 
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Boxers  enrolling  at  a  Military   Post. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


THE    ORIGIN    OK    THK    BOXER    RISING. 


THE  war  between  China  and  Japan  in 
1894-05  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  Far  East.  The  utter 
collapse  of  the  Chinese  forces  by  land 
and  sea,  the  unbroken  series  of  triumphs  won 
by  the  army  and  navv  of  Japan,  were  accepted 
by  the  world  as  practical  proof  that  the 
victorious  State  must  henceforth  be  reckoned 
with  as  the  most  formidable  power  in  Eastern 
Asia,  and  its  vanquished  rival  could  safely  be 
counted  as  a  decaying  empire  whose  heritage 
might  be  marked  securely  out  as  the  prey  of  the 
spoiler.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Shimo- 
noseki  (April  17th,  1895)  seemed  to  indicate  that 
Japan  intended  to  secure  for  herself  the  lion's 
share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  dying  empire. 
The  far-seeing  government  of  Russia,  which  had 
already  during  long  years  striven,  not  without 
success,  for  predominance  in  Asia,  and  had 
already  annexed  more  than  one  great  Chinese 
province,  took  prompt  steps  to  veto  arrange- 
ments that  might  close  the  way  to  its  further 
progress  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Supported 
by  Germany  and  France,  it  declared  that  the 
occupation  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  neighbouring 
territory  by  a  foreign  Power  would  be  a  per- 
manent menace  to  Peking  and  would  'virtually 
put  an  end  to  the  independence  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  It  urged  that  a  foreign  fleet, 
based  on  this  fortified  harbour  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  would  command  the 
approaches  to  the  Chinese  capital,  and  make 
resistance  all  but  hopeless  in  the  event  of  a 
renewed  attack  b}'  Japan.  The  Russian  Chan- 
cellor declared  that  it  was  the  common  interest 
of  Europe  to  prevent  Port  Arthur  passing  out 
of  Chinese  hands.  The  old  phrase  of  "  terri- 
torial integrity,"  which  had  been  so  per- 
severingl}-  used  in  half  a  century  of  negotiations 
in  connection  with  the  Turkish  Empire,  but 
which  had  not  prevented  the  lopping  off  of 
province  after  province  from  the  Sultan's 
dominions,  was  used  to  define  the  attitude  of 
the  three  Western  Powers  in  their  intervention 
in  favour  of  China.  Japan  was  told  that  she 
must  be  content  with  Formosa  and  other  out- 
lying   islands.     China    itself   was   placed  under 


the  protecting  aegis  of  the  Czar  and  his  Imperial 
and  Republican  alhes. 

Great  Britain,  whose  commercial  interests  in 
the  Far  East  exceeded  those  of  all  the  other 
Eiuropean  Powers,  looked  on  at  the  dispute 
without  venturing  upon  anv  definite  action  on 
either  side.  Her  Government  on  the  one  hand 
refused  to  join  the  three  Powers  in  the  inter- 
vention, and  on  the  other  declined  to  give  an 
effective  support  to  Japan.  It  was  a  moment 
when  a  bold  policy  might  have  secured  our  pre- 
dominance in  the  Far  East  for  a  hundred  years. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  of  recent  years  our 
policy  in  the  presence  of  powerful  rivals  has 
s,eldom  shown  any  boldness  or  decision.  Left 
unsupported  to  face  the  united  pressure  of 
Russia,  France,  and  German\-,  Japan  reluctantly 
yielded  and  revised  the  treaty.  But  she  had  not 
renounced  her  hopes  of  the  future,  and  on  the 
morrow  of  her  withdrawal  from  Port  Arthur  and 
Wei-hai-wei  the  Japanese  Government  took 
steps  for  the  rapid  construction  of  a  great 
fleet  that  would  enable  her  in  the  next  crisis  to 
rely  upon  her  own  strength  to  hold  her  own  in 
the  Eastern  Seas. 

Japan  had  hardly  relinquished  her  conquests 
and  accepted  the  revised  terms  of  peace  when  it 
was  rumoured  that  by  a  secret  treaty  with  China 
negotiated  by  M.  Cassini,  the  Czar's  repre- 
sentative at  Peking,  Russia  had  secured  the  right 
to  occupy  Port  Arthur,  to  prolong  the  projected 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  to  that  point,  and  to 
place  garrisons  on  the  new  branch  line  in  Man- 
churia to  protect  it  during  its  construction  and 
after  its  completion.  The  story  was  treated  by 
all  the  "  well-informed  "  as  a  wild  canard.  The 
British  Government,  questioned  on  the  subject 
in  Parliament,  refused  to  attach  any  importance 
to  the  alleged  treaty,  and  more  than  one  of  the 
London  papers  pointed  out  that  if  such  an 
impossible  project  were  really  entertained  by 
Russia,  she  would  have  to  reckon  with  the 
armed  opposition  of  Great  Britain.  But  not- 
withstanding public  and  official  incredulity,  the 
Cassini  Treaty  was  a  fact.  The  Government  of 
the  Czar  was  only  keeping  it  secret  till  the  time 
came  to  act  upon  it,  and  his  Ministers  judged 
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ln)rn  previous  experience  that  when  that  time 
dill  come  they  would  be  met  by  tlie  Britisli 
government  with  nothing  more  serious  than  a 
polite  and  I'nrmal  verbal  protest. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  Russian  Government 
orijrinally  intended  to  keep  the  Cassini  Conven- 
tion a  secret  until  the  great  Siberian  Railway 
was  approaching  completion  and  the  time  came 
to  start  the  branch  line  througli  Manchuria. 
Once  the  main  line  reached  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Amoor  River  it  could  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  river  steamers  for  reinforcing 
the  Russian  garrisons  in  the  Far  East.  Projects 
for  this  great  railway,  running  for  4,700  miles 
through  Northern  --Vsia,  had  been  discu.ssed  as 
long  ago  as  iSSo.  The  surveys  were  completed, 
and  the  plan  took  a  definite  form  ten  years  later. 
Various  important  modifications  have  been 
introduced  into  the  project  since  then.  It 
was  on  March  17th,  iSqi,  that  the  Klmperor 
Alexander  III.  signed  the  decree  directing  that 
the  construction  of  the  line  should  be  at  once 
taken  in  hand.  In  the  following  May,  the 
Czarevitch,  afterwards  Nicholas  II.,  publicly 
announced  the  decree  during  his  visit  to 
Vladivostock.  It  was  then  calculated  that  the 
railway  would  be  completed  by  the  autumn  of 
1()02.  By  that  date  Russia  would  no  longer 
depend  upon  the  sea  as  the  means  of  reinforcing 
and  supplying  her  armies  on  the  northern 
borders  of  China.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
spring  of  1900  the  railway  was  already  available 
for  this  purpose.  The  work  had  been  pushed 
on  rapidly.  A  ferry  across  Lake  Baikal  connected 
the  sections  east  and  west  of  the  lake,  while  the 
long  detour  round  its  southern  end  (which 
involved  some  heavy  tunnelling)  was  being 
constructed,  and  steamers  on  the  Amoor  during 
the  summer  could  convey  troops  and  stores  from 
the  temporary  eastern  terminus  of  the  Trans- 
Baikal  section  to  Khabarovsk,  on  the  Lower 
Amoor,  to  which  a  railway  had  been  constructed 
from  Vladivostock. 

But  long  before  the  railway  had  reached  this 
stage  in  its  completion  Russia  had  been  forced 
to  show  her  hand  in  order  to  secure  the  results 
ot  the  Cassini  Convention.  In  the  autumn  of 
^  1X07  two  German  Catholic  missionaries  were 
murdered  by  a  Chinese  mob  in  the  ])rovince  of 
Shan-Tung.  There  had  hitherto  been  a  tacit 
understanding  between  the  Western  Powers 
and  the  Chinese  Government  that  such  outrages 
on  their  subjects  should  be  atoned  for  by  The 
punishment  of  the  actual  perpetrators  and  the 
payment  of  an   indemnity  which   was  collected 


as  a  fine  from  the  district  where  the  outrage 
occurred.  This  had  been  the  procedure  in 
numerous  cases  where  French,  British,  and 
American  subjects  had  been  killed.  But  the 
Emperor  William  was  not  content  to  seek  such 
compensation.  He  had  made  the  development 
i)f  a  Colonial  Empire  a  prominent  part  of  hi-; 
policy,  and  he  made  the  murdered  missionaries 
in  China  a  pretext  for  obtaining  a  footing  in  that 
country.  His  brother.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
was  sent  to  the  Far  Ea.st  with  a  German 
squadron.  The  Prince's  departure  from  Kiel 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  warlike  demonstra- 
tion, the  Kaiser  telling  him  that  if  he  met  with 
any  opposition  he  was  to  strike  hard  with  the 
"  mailed  fist "  of  Germany.  The  squadron 
entered  the  bay  of  Kiau-Chow  in  southern 
Shan-Tung,  and  after  a  skirmish  with  -the  local 
Chinese  troops  a  landing  party  hoisted  German 
colours  on  the  walls  of  the  town.  Negotiations 
followed,  and  in  January,  i8q8,  it  was  an- 
nounced that,  in  compensation  for  the  death 
of  his  subjects,  the  Kaiser  had  obtained  from 
the  Chinese  Government  a  lease  for  ninety-nine 
years  of  the  town  and  bay  of  Kiau-Chow  and 
the  adjacent  portion  of  Shan-Tung,  with  exclu- 
sive rights  to  make  railways  and  open  mines  in 
the  rest  of  the  province. 

■  Russia  now  recognised  that  a  general  scramble 
for  the  spoils  of  China  might  begin  at  any 
moment,  and  that  unless  she  gave  practical 
effect  to  the  privileges  secretly  obtained  for  her 
by  Count  Cassini,  she  might  find  some  other 
Powers  appearing  at  Port  Arthur  to  do  what 
Germany  had  done  at  Kiau-Chow.  She  sent  her 
fleet  to  occupy  Port  Arthur,  and  on  March  27th, 
liSqS,  a  Convention  was  signed  at  Peking  by 
which  Russia  was  to  have  a  lease  for  twenty-five 
years  of  Port  Arthur,  Ta-lien-wan,  and  the 
adjacent  territory,  including  the  whole  of  the 
Liao-Tung  peninsula.  Within  the  "  leased  '' 
territory  and  the  neighbouring  waters  she  was 
to  have  full  naval  and  military  control,  with  the 
right  to  erect  forts  and  barracks  for  her  troops. 
She  was  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  branch  of  the 
Siberian  Railway  through  Manchuria,  from  the 
Trans-Baikal  province  to  Port  Arthur,  and  a 
line  from  Mukden,  the  old  capital  of  ISIanchuria, 
to  join  the  Shan-hai-Kwang-Tientsin  Railwav- 
north  of  the  Great  Wall  ;  and  she  was  to  be 
allowed  to  establish  garrisons  and  protect  the 
working  parties  while  these  railways  were  being 
constructed,  and  to  guard  the  lines  after  their 
completion.  E\'en  before  this  agreement  was 
signed,    the    Russians     had     established    small 
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garrisons  of  Cossack  troops  as  escorts  to  the 
Consulates  at  Kirin  and  Mukden,  and  had 
completed  the  surveys  for  the  new  hne.  The 
Convention  of  March,  1898,  was  merely  the 
publication  of  the  secret  Cassini  Convention. 
Its  effect  was  that,  without  firing  a  shot,  Russia 
practically  took  possession  of  all  the  Chinese 
territory  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  securing  for 
herself  the  full  fruit  of  the  Japanese  victories  of 
three  years  before. 

As  the  statesmen  of  St.  Petersburg  had  fore- 
seen, the  British  Government  met  this  aggression 
with  wordy  protests  backed  only  by  a  feeble  and 
half-hearted  display  of  naval  force.  There  was 
much  talk  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
"  integrity  of  China  "  and  an  "  open  door  "  for 
British  commerce.  On  July  ist,  1898,  England 
obtained,  as  a  set-off  to  the  Russian  occupation 
of  Port  Arthur,  a  "  lease  "  of  the  baj-  of  Wei- 
hai-Wei  and  the  Island  of  Liu-Kung  as  a  naval 
station,  the  walled  city  of  Wei-hai-Wei  remaining 
under  Chinese  jurisdiction.  The  Japanese,  before 
evacuating  it,  had  left  the  forts  in  ruins  and 
removed  all  the  guns.  While  at  Port  Arthur 
the  Russians  had  obtained  a  strongly  fortified 
and  well-equipped  naval  station,  the  British  at 
Wei-hai-Wai  had  only  a  sheltered  anchorage,  the 
defence  of  which  on  the  land  side  would  neces- 
sitate the  occupation  of  a  long  range  of  hills  by 
a  large  army  ;  and  there  was  the  further  draw- 
back that,  as  the  Germans  had  secured  all 
railway  and  trading  rights  in  Shan-Tung,  our 
new  possession  was  all  but  worthless  as  a  com- 
mercial port.  England  also  secured  a  more 
valuable  possession  in  the  South  of  China,  in 
the  form  of  a  lease  of  the  same  date  (July  ist, 
i,Sq8)  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  the  Kow- 
loon  peninsula  on  the  mainland  north  of  Hong- 
Kong,  the  occupation  of  which  had  long  been 
recognised  as  a  necessity  for  the  security  of 
Hong-Kong  harbour.  Local  opposition  to  this 
cession  led  to  some  skirmishes  with  Chinese 
braves  in  the  spring  of  1899. 

As  Germany,  Russia,  and  England  had  all  in 
rapid  succession  obtained  "  leases "  of  Chinese 
territory,  France  demanded  her  share,  and 
obtiined  possession  of  Kwang-Chan-Wan  Baj-, 
on  the  south  coast  of  China,  opposite  the  island 
of  Hainan.  Italy  then  came  forward  with  a 
request  for  a  lease  of  San-mun  Bay  on  the  east 
cc'ast.  But  ;.he  Chinese  Government,  observing 
V  ith  alarm  that  even  the  minor  Powers  of 
Jiurope  were  on  the  look-out  for  "  leaseholds " 
'•n  other  directions,  stiffened  its  back  against 
this  new  demand  ;  and  the  Italian  Government, 


unsupported  by  opinion  at  home — which  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  costly 
failure  in  Abyssinia — made  no  attempt  to 
enforce  it. 

This  closed  the  series  of  annexations  by 
'•leasehold."  There  followed  a  few  months  of 
a  general  competition  for  Chinese  railway  con- 
cessions. Russia  had  secured  Manchuria  by 
obtaining  a  right  to  run  a  railway  across  it  and 
establish  garrisons  for  the  protection  of  the  line  ; 
and  England,  in  April,  1899,  bv  a  Convention 
with  the  St.  Petersburg  Government,  recognised 
the  country  north  of  the  Great  Wall  as  a 
Russian  "  sphere  of  influence."  Russia  in 
return  agreed  to  offer  no  opposition  to  English 
concessions  for  railways  in  the  Yangtse  Valley. 
About  the  same  time  it  was  announced  by  the 
British  Government  that  England  had  secured, 
as  /ler  sphere  of  influence,  the  enormous  terri- 
tory in  Central  China  watered  by  the  Yangtse 
and  its  tributaries  ;  and  this  was  represented  as 
a  far  more  valuable  concession  than  anything- 
that  had  been  yielded  to  Russia.  But  when  the 
Government  was  pressed  for  particulars  as  ta 
the  nature  of  the  document  on  which  our  claims 
rested,  there  came  a  revelation  as  remarkable  as 
it  was  disappointing.  "  The  title-deed,  so  to 
speak,  of  British  interests  in  the  Yangtse 
\'alley  was  produced,"  says  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
"and  never,  probably,  was  a  more  remarkable 
.State  paper  issued  to  the  public.  It  was  no 
convention,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Ministers 
of  the  two  Governments  ;  scarcely  even  an 
official  declaration  ;  but  aji  off-hand  reply  to  a 
query  of  the  British  Minister  in  Peking  as  to- 
whether  the  Chinese  Government  would  consent 
to  alienate  the  great  central  zone  of  the  Empire. 
'  Of  course  not,'  was  the  laconic  and  only  pos- 
sible reply  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen.  It  was  an 
absurd  question  to  ask,  and,  as  was  observed  at 
the  time,  it  was  not  unlike  England  being  asked 
if  she  had  any  intention  of  alienating  the  valley 
of  the  Thames.  Such  was  the  charter  of  British 
rights  and  liberties  in  the  Yangtse  Valley." 

But  it  was  hoped  by  the  public  tha(  the 
Russian  agreement  not  to  oppose  English  rail- 
way concessions  in  the  valley  implied  that 
Russia  would  not  attempt  to  obtain  a  footing 
there  herself.  But  here  again  nothing  had  been 
obtained,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
Russians  were  negotiating  for  an  extension  of 
the  Manchurian  Railway  to  Peking,  and  that  a 
Belgian  company,  largely  backed  by  Russian 
influence  and  Russian  money,  had  obtained  a 
concession  for  a  line  from  Peking  to  Hang-kow, 
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So  far  we  have  only  lookeJ  at  these  matters 


the  great  tratle  cciurc  of  the   MiJille    Yangtse 

Vallcv.     At  the   same  time,    French   capitaUsts  from    the  European  point   of  view.     Siii'-e  the 

wire  endeavouring  to  obtain  access  to  the  same  Japanese  War,  very  few  people  have  thought  of 

region    by   a   line    through    Yunnan.      It    had  any  other    aspect  of  the  question.      Japan    had 

become  painfully  evident  that  from  first  to  last  given   up   her  conquests   before   the  menace   of 


ANNli.\AlIONS    IN    CHINA. 


the  British  Government,  which  till  now  had  had 
the  greatest  interest  in  China,  had  no  settled 
policy  and  no  clear  ideas  either  as  to  what  it 
ought  to  do  to  secure  these  interests,  or  as  to 
the  e.Ktent  to  which  other  Powers  were  prepared 
to  go  in  securing  concessions  that  would  make 
them  the  masters  of  Chinese  territory  and 
Chin^;se  trade.    ■  . 


three  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  China  seenicd 
to  have  silently  accepted  the  fate  of  being 
gradualh'  partitioned  by  "  leases,"  railway  on- 
cessions,  and  "  spheres  of  influence."  But  Jaj  m 
was  busy  building  a  huge  navy,  with  which  s.,ic 
intended  to  assert  her  claim  to  a  voice  in  tile 
future  settlement  of  the  Chinese  question  ;  and 
in    China  itself,    all     unmarked    by    the    busy 


A    BiKb>-h\  h.     \ih\\     OF    THE    'J'HEATRK    OF    WAR    IN    CHINA. 
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concession  luinlers  tlure  was  growing  up, 
partly  in  tin.-  Court,  partly  among  the  people, 
a  formidable  movement  of  resistance  to  foreign 
aggression.  It  liail  begun  when  the  Germans 
seized  Kiau-Chow,  it  gathered  strength  under 
the  harsh  treatment  meted  out  to  the  native 
Chinese  by  the  Russians  in  the  eoiuse  of  their 
great  railway  scheme,  and  it  undoubtedly  re- 
ceived a  decided  fillip  from  the  unexpected 
boldness  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  refusing 
the  Italian  demand  for  a  concession.  As  early 
as  the  autumn  of  iHgS  the  English  press  in  the 
Far  East  commenced  calling  attention  to  the 
possible  menace  to  the  Europeans  resident  in 
China  involved  in  the  machinations  of  the  vast 
network  of  secret  societies  forming  such  a 
sinister  adjunct  to  domestic  life  in  the  Celestial 
Empire.  But  such  warnings  were  for  the  most 
part  thrown  away,  until  when  at  last  the  storm 
did  burst  the  blow  was  all  the  heavier. 

In  September,  iiSq8,  something  like  a  coup 
d'etat  luul  been  enacted  in  the  Chinese  papital. 
The  unfortunate  young  Emperor  Kwangsu  was 
suddenly  '"  relegated  to  the  nothingness  of 
harem  life,''  and  the  scheming  Empress-Dowager 
came  into  power.  After  an  interval  of  about 
fifteen  months — during  which  the  "Boxer 
.Movement,"  as  it  was  already  widelv  known, 
secretly  but  sleadil}-  increased  in  volume, 
fanned  by  the  continuous  demands  of  the 
European  Powers  upon  China — it  was  formallv 
notilied  (January  24th,  iQOo)  that  the  Emperor 
had  abdicated. 

The  formidable  association  known  as  the 
I-Ho-Chuan — a  description  variously  translated 
as  "United  League  of  Chinese  Patriots"  and 
■"  Society  of  the  Big  Fist,"  but  more  freely  as 
*'  The  Boxer  Association  " — had  its  genesis  in 
the  province  of  Shan-Tung,  whence,  however,  it 
speedily  spread  to  Pe-chi-li  and  the  neighbour- 
ing districts.  That  its  first  aspirations  were 
purely  patriotic  cannot  be  doubted.  On  this 
point  we  have  the  valuable  testimony  of  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  whose  position  during  so  many 
years  as  Director  of  the  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs  of  China  has  been  in  more  than  one 
sense  unique.  "  For  ages,"  says  Sir  Robert, 
"  China  had  discountenanced  the  military  spirit 
and  was  laughed  at  by  us  accordingly,  and  thus, 
ever  since  intercourse  under  treaties  has  gone 
on,  we  have  been  lecturing  the  Government 
from  our  superior  standpoint,  telling  it  that  it 
must  grow  strong — must  create  army  and 
navy — tnust  adopt  foreign  thill  and  foreign 
weapons — must  prepare  to  hold  its  own  against 


all  comer.s — must  remember  '  Codlin '  is  its 
friend,  not  '  Short '  :  our  words  did  not  fall  on 
closed  ears — effect  was  given  to  selected  bits  of 
advice — and  various  firms  did  a  very  remarkable 
and  very  remunerative  trade  in  arms.  But  while 
the  Chinese  Government  made  a  note  of  all  the 
advice  its  generous  friends  placed  at  its  disposal, 
and  adopted  some  suggestions  because  they 
either  suited  it  or  it  seemed  polite  and  harm- 
less to  do  so,  it  did  not  forget  its  own  thirty 
centuries  of  historic  teaching,  and  it  looked  at 
affairs  abroad  through  its  own  eyes  and  the  eyes 
of  its  representatives  at  foreign  Courts,  studied 
their  reports  and  the  printed  utterances  of 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  and  the 
teaching  thus  received  began  gradually  to 
crystallise  in  the  belief  that  a  huge  standing 
army  on  European  lines  would  be  wasteful  and 
dangerous,  and  that  a  volunteer  association — as 
suggested  by  the  way  all  China  ranged  itself  on 
the  Government  side  in  the  Franco-Chinese 
affair — covering  the  whole  Empire,  offering  an 
outlet  for  restless  spirits  and  fostering  a  united 
and  patriotic  feeling,  would  be  more  reliable 
and  effective — an  idea  which  seemed  to  receive 
immediate  confirmation  from  without  in  the 
stand  a  handful  of  burghers  were  making  in 
the  Transvaal :  hence  the  Boxer  Association, 
patriotic  in  origin,  justifiable  in  its  fundamental 
idea,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  outcome  of  either 
foreign  advice  or  the  study  of  foreign  methods. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  seeds  of  other  growths 
were  being  sown  in  the  soil  of  the  Chinese  mind, 
private  and  official,  and  were  producing  fruit 
each  after  its  kind  :  various  commercial  stipula- 
tions sanctioned  by  treaties  had  not  taken  into 
full  account  Chinese  conditions,  difficulties, 
methods,  and  requirements,  and  their  enforce- 
ment did  not  make  foreign  commerce  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye  of  either  provincial  or 
metropolitan  officials — missionary  propagandism 
was  at  work  all  over  the  country,  and  its  fruits, 
Chinese  Christians,  did  not  win  the  esteem  or 
goodwill  of  their  fellows,  for,  first  of  all,  they 
offended  public  feeling  by  deserting  Chinese  for 
foreign  cults,  next  they  irritated  their  fellow 
villagers  by  refusing,  as  Christians,  to  take  part 
in  or  share  the  expenses  of  village  festivals  ;  and 
lastl}-,  as  Christians  again,  they  shocked  the 
official  mind,  and  popular  opinion  also,  by 
getting  their  religious  teachers  to  interfere  on 

their  behalf  in  litigation,  etc and  these 

doings,  followed  by  the  successful  stand  made 
against  the  Italian  demand  for  a  port  on  the 
coast  of  Chekiang,  helped  to  force  the  Chinese 
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Government  to  see  that  concession  had  gone  far 
enough,  and  that  opposition  to  foreign  encroach- 
ment might  now  and  henceforth  be  the  keynote 
of  its  pohcy.'' 

It  will  be  seen  that  Sir  Robert  Hart  is 
perfectly  fair  in  his  criticisms  of  the  situation  in 
the  Far  East  as  it  existed  in  the  winter  of  iSqq- 
IQOO.  He  does  well  to  emphasise  those  factors 
which  contributed  most  materiall}-  towards  the 
extraordinary  condition  of  unrest  that  was  spread- 
ing cancerwise  across  the  Celestial  Empire  during 
the  period  named — the  reaction  after  the  refusal 
of  Italy's  demand,  the  hopeless  vacillation  of 
Great  Britain's  policy,  the  growing  belief  in 
Russia's  position  as  paramount  Power,  and  the 
anomalous  position  of  missionary  effort  in  China. 
''  Those  of  us  who  regarded  the  Boxer  move- 
ment as  likely  to  become  serious  and  mischievous 
put  off  the  time  of  action  to  September  [1900]  : 
our  calculations  were  wrong,  for  already  in  May 
jt  had  spread  from  Shan-Tung,  was  overrunning 
Pe-chi-li,  and  was  following  the  railway  line 
from  Pao-ting-foo,  the  provincial  capital,  to- 
wards Peking  itself." 

Meanwhile,  the  Bo.\er  movement  was  being 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  all  the  strength  of 
fanaticism  and  of  religious  fervour.  "  Manifesta- 
tions "  of  the  Association's  invulnerability  and. 
occult  power  were  given  in  the  presence  of  the 
wily  Empress-Dowager  and  of  the  scheming 
Prince  Tuan.  The  most  weirdly  supernatural 
powers  were  claimed  for  its  members,  it  being 
gravely  stated,  and  widely  believed  in  China, 
that  "  semi-initiation  ''  rendered  their  bodies  im- 
pervious to  shot,  shell,  or  stroke  of  sword.  Yet 
most  of  the  leading  authorities  on  recent 
happenings  in  China  have  said  that  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  was  "  patriotic  in  its  origin 
and  justifiable  in  much  that  it  aimed  at."  If  so, 
it  speedily  cr^-stallised  into  a  movement  animated 
by  but  one  main  consideration  and  one  object — 
unswerving  animosity  and  undying  racial  hatred 
of  the  foreigner  and  the  foreign  missionary,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  their  total  expulsion  from 
the  country. 

And  what  cause  has  the  Chinaman  to  love  the 
foreigner  ?     It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the 


long  years  of  spoliation  by  the  European  Powers 
had  awakened  any  aflfectionate  regard  for  the 
white  man  in  the  Celestial's  breast.  As  we  have 
already  hinted,  the  Christian  missionaries  in 
China,  splendid  and  devoted  though  much  of  their 
work  has  been,  have  frequently  proved  a  great 
source  of  irritation  to  the  native  mind.  "  The 
upper  and  educated  classes  of  Chinese,"  writes 
one  who  has  lived  fourteen  years  in  the  country, 
"rarely  come  into  contact  with  the  missionaries" 
— and  when  they  do,  they  too  often  see  in  the 
missionary  merely  an  attempt  to  propagate 
European  ideas  within  the  limits  of  the  Celestial 
Empire. 

Side  by  side  with  this  pressing  missionary 
difficulty  marched  the  Court  intrigues  constantly 
manufactured  by  the  Empress-Mother  and  her 
satellites.  In  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood's  phrase, 
"  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  had  indubitably  sold  his 
country  to  the  Czar  for  so  many  roubles,  was  in 
the  habit  of  sharing  all  gains  of  that  description 
with  the  Empress-Mother."  The  aged  states- 
man in  question  was  now  in  the  Dowager's 
favour,  now  out  of  it,  but  in<-ariably  engaged  in 
negotiations,  secret  and  otherwise,  that  tended 
towards  the  advancement  of  Russian  interests. 
In  this  game  of  political  cross  purposes  England 
continued  to  be  outplayed  at  every  point ;  and 
it  is  a  positive  fact  that  the  very  name  of  Kang 
Yu  Wei — the  principal  counsellor  and  confidant 
of  the  hapless  young  Emperor  Kwangsu  at  the 
time  of  the  latter's  deposition — was  unknown 
at  the  British  Legation  in  Peking  until  the 
Empress's  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  promulgated  ! 
In  a  word,  of  all  the  great  Powers  engaged  in  the 
"  scramble  for  China,"  Great  Britain  was  the  most 
isolated  and  the  most  hoodwinked,  notwithstand- 
ing the  preponderating  character  of  her  interests 
in  the  Far  East,  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  out- 
break in  the  spring  of  I  goo. 

The  cry  of  "Wolf!  "  had  been  raised  so  often 
and  so  falsely  that  the  heads  of  the  European 
community  in  the  chief  cities  of  China  had 
ceased  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  rumours  of 
a  possible  outbreak  of  native  fanaticism.  But, 
as  the  sequel  was  soon  to  show,  it  was  only  the 
calm  that  usual!)-  forebodes  the  storm. 
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THE    MKST    ISOXER    OLTIil-'KAKS    AND    MASSACRES. 


OX  May  i:th,  looo,  the  world  was  thrillt-d 
by  the  terrible  intelligence  that  some 
seventy  native  Christians  had  been 
brutally  massacred  by  "  Boxers "  at 
Kao-lou-tsien,  only  eighty  miles  from  Peking. 
It  was  evident  that  the  eternal  Chinese  problem 
had  entered  upon  a  new  and  awful  phase — the 
phase  of  pillage  and  of  slaughter. 

More  than  a  fortnight  previous  to  this  first 
outbreak  Monsignor  Favier,  the  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Peking,  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor 
of  the  city  (April  27th)  calling  his  attention  to  the 
drilling  of  Boxers  which  was  openly  going  on  in 
various  quarters  of  Peking.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  satisfactory  answer  was  returned  to 
Bishop  Favier's  protest,  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  on  the  very  next  night  the  city  was 
placarded  with  a  series  of  sinister  announce- 
ments conveying  the  cheerful  tidings  that  all 
the  foreigners  in  Peking  were  to  be  massacred 
on  the  ne.xt  day  but  one.  No  doubt  this  placard- 
ing of  the  city  walls  was  a  Bo.xer  trick  to  try 
and  induce  a  panic  among  the  Christian  in- 
habitants. An  exodus  of  the  hated  farangs 
from  their  city  would  have  afforded  the  Boxer 
element  the  very  opportunity  for  massacre  for 
which  they  were  hungering  ;  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  hajipened,  probably  because  people  were 
still  loih  to  believe  that  the  malcontents  in- 
tended to  proceed  to  extremities.  Father  Louis 
Gaillard,  who  was  associated  with  Bishop  Favier 
during  the  latter  part  of  April,  gives,  under  date 
April  2Sth,  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  reign  of 
terror  which  already  prevailed  in  the  Chinese 
capital.  "  We  are  all  in  the  dark  as  to  what  is 
really  about  to  happen,"  he  savs.  "  Large 
bodies  of  Boxers,  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity, 
are  drilling  in  the  town.  They  go  through  all 
sorts  of  gymnastic  contortions,  and  prostrate 
themselves  towards  the  south-east.  They  boast 
of  numbering  some  100,000 ;  their  leaders 
assure  them  that  they  are  invulnerable  ;  that  if 
they  be  put  to  the  torture  they  will  feel  no 
pain  ;  that  if  they  are  killed  they  will  come  to 
life  again  the  seventh  day.  The  other  day  a 
party  of  them  attacked  with  knives  and  pikes 
the   houses  of    some    Christians.      These    were 


armed  with  guns,  and  routed  them,  killing  some 
seventy.  .  .  .  They  carefully  kept  the  corpses- 
of  the  slain,  awaiting  their  resurrection,  which 
their  leaders  assured  them  was  certain  to  come 
to  pass,  in  spite  of  the  decomposition  setting 
in.  .  .  .  Since  the  European  Ministers  brought 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  authorities,  Chinese 
guards  have  been  posted  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. But  the  danger  is  as  great  as  ever.  An 
influential  section  of  the  higher  grade  of 
mandarins  is  favourable  to  the  Boxers.  The 
Empress,  still  at  the  Summgr  Palace,  works 
both  parties At  Chang-tou  our  missions- 
have  been  all  but  utterly  ruined  bj'  massacre, 
pillage,  and  fire.  .  .  .  Now  it  is  the  turn  of  the 
Europeans  and  their  railway  to  be  threatened. 
It  would  really  appear  that  China  is  wholly 
blind  to  the  situation,  and  waits  for  the  insurrec- 
tion to  develop,  in  the  belief  that  the  foreign 
Powers  will  be  forced  to  intervene.  But  even 
fhey  are  far  from  realising  the  gravity  of  the 
crisis,  and  they  are  by  no  means  agreed  among 
themselves.  .  .  .  Christians  are  buying  arms 
and  ammunition,  an  abnormal  thing  to  do,  but 
the  right  one  in  the  circumstances.  They  are 
in  this  doing  a  service  to  the  pagans,  besides 
arousing  the  authorities  from  their  apathy.'' 

The  murder  of  the  seventy  native  converts 
by  Boxers  at  Kao-lou-tsien  took  place  on 
Ma}'  14th.  The  situation  in  the  capital  itself 
being  b\-  this  time  so  acute,  and  isolated  out- 
rages on  Europeans  increasing  in  number,  the 
representatives  of  the  Great  Powers  in  Peking 
immediately  met.  On  the  21st,  as  a  result  of 
their  deliberations,  a  Joint  Note  was  presented 
to  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  calling  for  the  im- 
mediate arrest  and  severe  punishment  of  alt 
implicated  in  the  late  outrages  on  persons  and 
property,  demanding  the  execution  of  the  ring- 
leaders, and  the  notifving  by  proclamation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Pe-chi-li  that 
such  measures  had  been  taken.  At  the  same 
time  the  Ministers  unanimously  decided,  for 
their  own  protection,  to  summon  aid  "in  case 
the  trouble  spread." 

The  trouble  did  spread.  On  the  24th  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  leisu^'ely  replied    to   the  Joint 
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Note,  stating  that  it  hail  aLted  in  accordance 
^vith  the  desires  of  the  Ministers  and  had  in- 
structed the  \'iceroy  of  Pe-chi-li  to  take  "  severe 
measures."  This  evasive  and  inadequate  reply 
not  being  considered  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  existing  situation,  the  Ministers  despatched 
a  second  Note  to  the  Tsung-li-Vamen.  This 
time  they  were  gravely  informed,  by  a  personal 
visit  from  the  secretary  to  that  body,  that  all 
the  needful  repressive  measures  had  been 
taken  and  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  One 
day  later  it  transpired  that  a  regiment  of 
Chinese  "  regular  "  troops— despatched  to  the 
scene  of  the  rising  in  order  to  enable  the 
Tsung  li-Yamen  to  "  save  its  face  "—had  been 
routed  and  its  officers  put  to  death  by  the 
Boxers. 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald,  her   Majesty's   Minister  at    Peking, 
Sir  Robert  Hart,  and  the  heads  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean Legations,  lived  and  worked  in  the  midst  of 
alarms.     Their  anxieties  were  enhanced  by  the 
presence   of  many  ladies   and   children    in   the 
Legations,   while    almost    every    hour    brought 
news  which   seemed  to  confirm  a   fact   alread)- 
recognised  by  many — that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment  was  at    all    events   passively  sympathetic 
towards  the  rioters.     The  burning  and  pillaging 
increased  in  area.  "  Chapels  were  destroyed,"  says 
Sir  R.  Hart,  "  converts  were  massacred,  railway 
stations   were   wrecked,  railway   and   telegraph 
lines  were  damaged,  excitement  was  spreading-, 
and  )-et,  although   the  state  of  the  country  all 
around  grew  more  and  more  alarming,  it  still 
seemed  to  be  a  question  whether  the  movement 
would  roll  back  towards  its  source  from  Peking 
or  take  new   shape  there   and  gather  new  and 
tinward    impetus.       Meantime     the     Legations 
fortunatelv  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  few  guards 
from  the  warships  off  Taku,  so  that  there  were 
from  three  to  four  hundred  armed  men  in  Peking 
for  their  protection — American,  Austrian,  British, 
French,   Italian,   Japanese,  and  Russian.      The 
force  would  have  been  stronger  had  it  not  been 
for   two   curiously    illustrative   incidents   which 
occurred  at  Tientsin  :  when   the  men   marched 
to  the  train   25  of  the  100  British  marines  on 
the    platform    were   ordered   back   because    the 
Russians  and  French   numbered  only  75  each  ; 
and    as   fur   the    Russians,  they  brought    1,000 
rounds  ot  shell  for  their  gun   and  neglected   to 
bring   the    field-gun   itself,    which    remained    at 
Tientsin — to  our  great  grief  afterwards,  when  it 
would  have  been  of  untold    value  at    Peking  ! 
The   Japanese   contingent    numbered    only    25 


men,  but  the  work  they  subsequently  did  and 
the  way  they  did  it  won  everybody's  admiration, 
and  would  have  done  honour  to  five  times  their 
number.  The  British  marines  were  nice-looking 
l.ids,  cheerful  and  bright,  and  always  ready  and 
willing.  The  Americans  were  stronger  and  more 
mature,  each  man  a  sharpshooter,  self-reliant 
and  resourceful.  The  Chinese  authorities  were 
naturally  opposed  to  the  reappearance  of  foreign 
soldiers  as  Legation  guards  in  their  capital,  and 
in  ordinary-  times  such  an  anomalous  step  would 
not  be  resorted  to  or  justifiable  ;  but,  the 
circumstances  being  what  they  were,  the  decision 
to  have  them  up  was  a  right  one,  and,  as  after- 
wards happened,  their  presence  preserved  the 
entire  foreign  communitv,  Legations,  mission- 
aries, Customs  and  visitors — also  Chinese  converts 
— old  and  young,  men,  women  and  children, 
from  one  common  massacre." 

The  condition  of  chaos  which  bv  this  time 
reigned  in  Peking  rapidly  spread  to  Tientsin. 
Two  dajs  before  the  despatch  of  the  foreign 
guards  to  protect  the  Legations  a  large  body  of 
the  rioters  attacked  the  Feng-tai  railway  station, 
only  eight  miles  south  from  Peking  (May  29th), 
and  succeeded  in  interrupting  railway  communi- 
cation between  Tientsin  and  the  capital.  Feng-tai 
station  was  burned,  while  at  the  sametimeanother 
body  of  Boxers,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Feng-tai  contingent,  concentrated  their  energies 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Liu-Ii-ho  River  on  the  Luhan  Railway.  The 
handful  of  Belgian  engineers  at  work  on  this 
line  were  fiercely  attacked.  Retiring  to  a 
neighbouring  hill  thev  managed  to  hold  out 
against  a  succession  of  desperate  assaults  until 
relieved  a  few  days  later  ;  but  the  situation 
generally  was  more  than  critical,  and  a  huge 
force  of  Boxers  was  reported  marching  on 
Peking. 

On  Maj-  24th  the  Queen's  Birthday  was  cele- 
brated in  the  usual  brilliant  fashion  at  liie 
British  Legation  by  means  of  a  dinner  and  a 
ball,  when  some  sixty  or  seventy  guests  ^vere 
present.  "  Little  did  we  think  that  before  that 
day  month  we  should  form  part  of  a  crowd  of 
ten  times  that  number  flying  for  our  lives  to  the 
protection  of  the  Legation  walls  !  "  There  is  a 
curious  historical  parallel,  by  the  way,  between 
this  social  gathering  of  the  English  colony  in 
Peking  and  an  incident  which  had  happened 
just  seven  years  before  in  another  Far  Eastern 
city — Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam.  On  both 
occasions  the  British  conmiunity  met  to  cele- 
brate   a    roval   domestic    event,    and    in    both 
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instances  the  function  immediately  preceded  a 
totally  unexpected  outbreak  of  war,  coupled  with 
the  menace  of  attack  by  the  native  populace. 
At  Bangkok  the  British  residents  dined  together 
on  July  6th,  1803,  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  and  on  the  14th  of 
the  same  month  war  had  broken  out  between 
France  and  Siam,  hostile  gunboats  were  on  the 
Meinam,  and  the  city  was  rigidly  blockaded  and 
threatened  with  bombardment. 

The  cutting  of  the  railway  between  Peking 
and  Tientsin  on  May  2qth  found  the  latter  citv, 
equally  with  the  former,  totall\-  unprepared 
against  attack.  Tientsin  certainly  had  this 
advantage  over  Peking — that  its  position  nearer 
the  sea  afforded  it  a  better  opportunitj'  of 
receiving  assistance  from  the  European  warships 
l^ing  off  Taku.  Moreover,  the  railway  to  the 
latter  place  had  so  far  escaped  destruction  ;  but 
these  advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  Boxer 
outbreak  was  spreading,  while  a  panic  set  in  at 
Tientsin  when  Europeans — men,  women,  and 
children — began  to  arrive  there  telling  of  the 
looting,  burning,  and  murdering  that  was  goinsr 
on  outside.  On  the  morning  of  the  2Sth  the 
Prince  de  Broglie,  the  Princess  and  Prince  John 
de  Broglie,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Taku  in 
their  yacht,  endeavoured  to  get  from  Tientsin  to 
Peking.  An  hour  later  the  prince's  entourage 
came  flying  back  to  Tientsin,  having  encoun- 
tered hordes  of  plundering  Chinamen  on  the 
road.  It  was  quite  evident  that  both  cities  were 
a  seething  mass  of  riot  and  revolt.  All  the 
armed  force  that  the  Europeans  of  Tientsin 
boasted  was  a  few  hastily  armed  volunteers  and 
twenty-five  English  marines,  strengthened  on 
the  20tli  by  the  landing  of  fift)^  Japanese  blue- 
jackets and  a  gun.  "This  country  is  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,"  says  one  who  was  in  Tientsin  at 
the  time.  "  No  one  knows  how  far  things  have 
gone  ;  but  the  Bo.xers  have  for  some  time  now 
become  very  daring,  and  have  posted  bills 
all  over  Peking  and  all  other  native  cities, 
saving  that  the  '  Foreign  Devil '  is  now  at  last 
to  be  driven  into  the  sea,  all  railways  to  be 
destroyed,  and  all  foreigners  killed.  This  is  the 
first  time  they  have  dared  to  openly  attack  and 
burn  European  property,  and  that  within  ten 
minutes  b\-  train  from  Peking.  It  all  shows  that 
the  Empress  is  in  league  with  the  country  ;  and, 
like  all  ignorant  nations,  the  Chinese  think  we  are 
afraid  of  them  because  we  don't  give  them  a  real 
good  beating.  They  are  awfulU",  awfully  afraid 
of  the  Japanese,  because  they  have  beaten  them. 


They  are  also  a  bit  afraid  of  the  Russians.  But 
they  have  no  respect  for  us  at  all.  We  are  all 
talk,  they  say  ;  and  have  no  soldiers,  and  can't 
fight."  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  Celestial  mind  had  been 
brought  to  this  low  opinion  of  our  merits  as  a 
fighting  race  through  hearing  of  our  reverses  in 
the  opening  stages  of  the  Boer  War,  coupled 
with  the  invariable  failure  of  our  diplomacy  in 
Far  Eastern  affairs. 

So  far,  only  native  converts  to  Christianity 
had  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Boxer 
revolutionaries.  But  on  June  2nd  two  English 
missionaries,  Mr.  Norman  and  Mr.  Robinson, 
were  most  brutally  murdered  by  a  party  of  these 
fiends  at  Yung-ching,  near  Pao-ting-fu.  The 
corpses  of  these  two  unfortunate  gentlemen  were 
then  most  frightfully  hacked  about,  after  which 
their  murderers  moved  off  in  search  of  fresh 
victims.  The  4th  of  June — the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  the  400  foreign  guards  at  the  Peking 
Legations — witnessed  the  burning  of  another 
village,  this  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tientsin.  Inflamed  with  murder  and  rapine, 
the  incendiaries  ne.^t  attacked  and  completely 
destroyed  An-ting  station,  on  the  line  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Peking.  INIany  thousands 
of  Boxers,  and  allied  bands  of  desperadoes,  were 
by  this  time  in  arms  in  and  around  both  Peking 
and  Tientsin,  and  "Death  to  the  Foreign 
Devils  !  "  was  on  every  lip. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  Ww  Norman 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  missionary'  outrages 
the  full  facts  of  which  will  probably  never  be 
known.  The  most  harrowing  feature  of  this 
wretched  business  was  the  presence  in  the 
country  of  so  many  lady  missionaries,  principally 
English  and  Americans.  Although  it  is  true 
that  a  number  of  the  missionaries  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  Japan  at  the  outbreak  of  the  trouble, 
it  is  equally  a  fact  that  many  others  had  not 
time  to  do  so.  In  a  number  of  cases,  helpless 
ladies  were  left  alone  and  unprotected  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  so  that  when  the  storm 
did  break  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  the 
full  fury  of  the  Boxer  rioters.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  allocate  the  blame  for  what  ensued. 
That  there  was  gross  mismanagement  some- 
where cannot  be  doubted — on  no  other  assump- 
tion can  we  account  for  the  amazing  lack  of 
foresight,  as  of  ordinary  common-sense,  exhibited 
in  leaving  a  number  of  European  ladies  and 
cb.ildren,  in  isolated  places  and  unprotected,  in 
China  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  iqoo.  The 
Shanghai  papers  published  details  of  the  torture 
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and  death  of  four  lady  missionaries — Miss  White- 
church.  Miss  Scwell,  Miss  Rice,  and  Miss  Huston 
— ill  the  provinces  of  Shan-si  and  Che-itiang.  The 
murder  uf  Miss  Sewell  and  Miss  Whitechurch 
\va^  perpetrated  at  Hsiaoyihsien,  near  Pinyao,  in 
Sli.m -i.  ,md  was  accompanied  by  many  revolting 
1 1  appears  that  a  party  of  "three 
iKiiunca  i  Mixers  broke  into  the  mission  compound 
subsequent  to  the  following  incident.  A  few- 
rough  youths  had  attacked  the  front  gate  ;  the 
ladies  sent  to  the  district  magistrate  complaining, 
and  asking  for  protection.  The  official  came 
himself,  and  finding  only  the  gate  injured, 
reprieved  the  informant,  and  struck  him  with  his 
hand.  This  gave  notice  to  the  crowds  that 
they  could  attack  with  impunity  ;  the  ladies  at 
once  began  another  appeal  to  the  official,  who 
replied  that  his  underlings  were  intended  to 
protect  Chinese  and  not  foreigners  ;  thereupon 
a  larger  crowd  entered  the  compound  and 
attacked  the  two  ladies.  In  their  helplessness 
they  kneeled  before  the  crowd  and  begged  for 
mercy  ;  their  only  answer  was  to  be  beaten  on 
the  head  at  intervals  with  clubs.  Some  of  the 
crowd  took  glass  bottles,  and  with  them  beat  the 
heads  of  their  victims,  breaking  the  bottles  in 
doing  so.  The  ladies  lived  one  hour  after  the 
first  attack.  Their  clothes  were  stripped  off,  and 
their  watches  carried  away.  The  official,  on 
being  informed  of  their  death,  sent  over  two 
boxes  for  coffins  ;  these  were  placed  in  the  newly 
built  baptistery  in  the  courtyard." 

The  act  of  this  rascally  official,  in  refusing  aid 
to  the  two  unfortunate  ladies,  in  reality  received 
.ipproval  and  countenance  from  the  Tsung-li- 
^'am^l■Il.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for 
tlie  vague  and  unsatisfactory  replies,  supposed  to 
have  been  concocted  by  the  Dowager-Empress 
and  Prince  Tuan,  to  the  two  Joint  Notes  sent  by 
the  foreign  Ministers.  In  the  so-called  "edicts  " 
issued  by  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  on  the  subject  of 
the  Boxer  Association  there  was  absolutely  no 
mention  of  the  avowed  object  of  that  Society — 
to  expel  the  "  Foreign  Devils" — a  proof,  if  anj' 
were  now  needed,  that  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment was  regarded  with  complacency  in  the 
Palace. 

Great  antl  terrible  as  had  been  the  sufferings 
of  the  missionaries — principally  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — in  various  parts  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  during  i8qq  (that  year  is, 
indeed,  characterised  by  Father  Clerc  Renaud 
as  "  Panmc  icriiblc  "),  they  pale  before  the 
manifold  horrors  of  the  year  iqoo.  At  a  later 
period  in  our  narrative  we  shall  have  occasion 


to  refer  to  the  remarkable  Pastoral  Letter  on 
the  subject  circulated  by  Cardinal  Vaughan. 
At  present  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  in  South 
Pe-chi-li,  in  South  Hu-nan,  and  in  Shan-si,  the 
tortures  and  slaughter  of  Christians,  Europeans 
and  native,  were  carried  out  on  a  scale  of 
particular  ferocity.  In  the  Jesuit  Missions  of 
South  Pe-chi-li  alone  not  less  than  3,000  native 
converts  were  brutally  put  to  death,  together 
with  Fathers  Isore,  Denn,  Mangin,  and 
Andlauer.  On  different  dates  in  Shan-si, 
Bishops  Grassi  and  Fogolla,  Fathers  Balat 
and  Elias,  and  seven  Franciscan  nuns,  all  died 
the  death  ;  while  in  South  Hu-nan  several 
devoted  Franciscans — Bishop  Fantosati,  Father.s 
Gambaro,  Stephen,  and  Cesidius — were  tortured 
to  death.  The  horror  of  these  proceedings  was 
enhanced  by  the  tortured  ones  being  frequently 
offered  their  lives  if  they  would  become  apos- 
tates— a  proposition  always  rejected  with  scorn 
and  loathing.  The  number  of  native  converts 
slain  is  impossible  to  estimate,  while  the 
destruction  of  property  was  enormous. 

As  the  Bo.xer  rising  steadily  developed  into 
greater  proportions,  speculation  as  to  its  origin 
grew  more  and  more  widespread.  A  greater 
misnomer  than  the  Chinese  name  I-ho  k'uen 
("  Patriotic  Peace  Fists ")  could  not  well  have 
been  found  for  it.  Peace  formed  no  part  of 
its  programme.  It  has  been  suggested  bj'  those 
who  affect  to  see  in  the  Boxer  movement  only 
the  fierce  protest  of  "  United  China "  against 
foreign  aggression  that  its  votaries  are  merely 
the  Jingo  party  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  But 
this  theory  falls  to  the  ground  when  we  consider 
the  peculiarly  secret  character  of  its  organisation 
and  the  semi-supernatural  powers  with  which 
its  members  have  claimed  to  be  gifted.  There 
is  a  marvellous  system  of  freemasonry  amongst 
the  Boxer  fraternity.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  their  placards  on  the  city  walls  has  been 
known  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  a 
whole  conununity.  L^i,  or  "  hearths,"  are 
formed  when  a  fresh  section  of  the  secret 
society  is  being  organised  ;  these  "  hearths  "  are 
camps  or  lodges  of  500  members  each,  all  sworn 
to  obejr  their  leaders  and  to  sleep  and  take  food 
together.  Next  comes  the  sudden  descent  upon 
a  Christian  community,  mission  station,  or 
church,  and  the  Bo.xer  Society  of  the  district  has 
become  a  fighting  organisation. 

That  the  Empress-Dowager  Tszehi-Toanyu 
was  in  direct  sympathy  with  "patriotic"  ele- 
ments such  as  these  cannot,  as  we  have  said,  be 
doubted.     Associated  with  her  was  Prince  Tuan, 
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whose  rclaiionsliip  was  decidedly  puzzling  and 
sonicwliat  remarkable — "grandson  ofTaoKwang, 
son  of  the  Fifth  Prince,  nephew  of  Prince  Kung 
and  the  Seventh  Prince,  cousin  of  Tung  Chili 
and  Kwangsu,  and  father  of  the  Ta-O-Ko,  or 
heir-apparent."  Sir  Robert  Hart  considers  that 
the  Knipress-Dowager  probably  addressed  Prince 
Tuan  in  some  such  strain  as  this  :  "  You  and 
vour  party  pull  one  way,  Prince  Ching  and  his 
another — what  am  I  to  do  between  you  ?  You, 
however,  are  the  father  of  the  future  Emperor, 
and  have  your  son's  interests  to  take  care  of: 
you  are  also  a  head  of  the  Boxers  and  chief  of 
the  Peking  Field  Force,  and  ought  therefore  to 
know  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done.  I 
therefore  appoint  you  to  the  Yamen  :  do  what 
you  consider  most  expedient,  and  take  care  that 
the  throne  of  your  ancestors  descends  untarnished 
to  your  son,  and  their  Empire  undiminished  ! 
Yours  is  the  power,  yours  the  responsibility,  and 
yours  the  chief  interests."  It  is  a  fact  well 
authenticated  that  Prince  Tuan  was  a  chieftain 
of  the  Bo.\er  movement,  while  his  anti-foreign 
proclivities  are  well  known. 

The  Empress-Dowager,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  her  time,  was  si.xty-six 
years  of  age  at  the  period  of  the  Boxer 
massacres.  Tszehi  is  described  as  of  the  middle 
height,  with  complexion  sub-olive,  dark  eyes, 
and  her  feet — contrary  to  Celestial  usage — of  the 
natural  size.  She  is  of  Manchu  descent,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  Shen-Yui,  an  officer  of  the  Li 
Pu,  or  Board  of  Rites.  In  her  seventeenth  year 
she  became  a  secondary  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Hienfung,  who  was  childless  ;  and  when  it 
happened  that  she  had  the  good  fortune  to 
present  Hienfung  with  a  son,  the  delighted 
Emperor  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  Em]5ress. 
After  this,  Tszehi's  future  was  assured.  In  due 
course  she  was  Regent  during  two  minorities — 
first  that  of  her  own  son,  and  secondly  that  ot 
her  nephew,  poor  young  Kwangsu.  During  the 
war  with  Japan  she  managed  to  retain  her 
popularity  by  her  clever  diplomacy  in  pouring 
her  own  private  fortune  into  the  war-chest,  and 
very  generally  she  established  and  maintained 
her  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
notable  figures  of  her  time. 

Having  brought  our  narrative  down  to  the 
time  when  it  began  to  be  apparent  that  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  two  or  three  hundred 
Europeans  resident  in  Peking  were  no  longer' 
safe,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  glance  at  the  prin- 
cipal sights  of  that  extraordinary  and  malodorous 
city.     The  gallant  General  Sir  George  Colley, 


who  was  present  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Summer  Palace  by  the  English  and  French  in 
i860  (and  who  afterwards  fell  at  Majuba  Hill), 
has  left  a  very  picturesque  account  of  the  outer 
approaches  of  the  capital.  "  The  walls  of  Peking 
are  about  forty  feet  high  and  eighty  wide  at  the 
base.  On  the  top  there  is  a  carriage  way  at  least 
sixty  feet  in  width.  The  length  round  the  citv  is 
about  sixteen  miles.  The  gates  are  about  one 
and  a  half  miles  apart,  two  or  three  to  each  face. 
Each  gate  is  double,  with  a  huge  kind  of  pagoda 
building  over  them.  Looking  from  our  gate 
over  the  city  and  surrounding  country  is  as 
magnificent  a  view  as  one  can  well  conceive. 
The  city  lies  on  a  dead  level,  which  continues 
unbroken  eastwards  to  the  sea.  But  towards 
the  north,  south,  and  west  this  flat  is  enclosed 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  magnificent,  rugged,  snow- 
covered  mountains.  Up  to  the  foot  of  these 
mountains  the  country  is  of  the  same  uniform 
level,  and,  being  thickly  planted  with  trees,  looks 
almost  like  a  forest.  The  mountains  are  very 
beautiful,  the  nearer  ones  showing  endless  lights 
and  shadows  in  their  gaps  and  clefts,  while  over 
them  are  seen  the  more  distant  snow-capped 
peaks." 

The  great  gates  referred  to  by  Sir  G.  Colley 
are  sixteen  in  number,  each  having  its  distinctive 
title.  Peking  is  really  three  great  cities'  in 
one — the  Chinese  City  on  the  south,  the 
Manchu  or  Tartar  City  on  the  north,  and  within 
this  the  Forbidden  or  Inner  City.  This  last  is, 
in  effect,  a  walled  and  battlemented  city  within 
a  city.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  six  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  it  contains  the  Imperial  Palace 
and  the  Porcelain  Palace,  both  very  beautiful 
structures,  known  to  be  filled  with  priceless 
Chinese  art-treasures.  Previous  to  the  year 
1900,  the  feet  of  no  "  barbarian  "  had  ever  pene- 
trated to  this  "  Purple  Forbidden  City"  save  on 
those  remote  occasions  when  it  had  pleased  the 
Emperor  to  grant  an  audience  to  a  foreign 
Minister.  The  Summer  Palace,  sacked  by  the 
Allies  in  i(S6o,  was  situate  some  miles  without 
the  forbidden  precincts — it  was,  in  fact,  the 
Versailles  of  Peking. 

The  buildings  of  the  foreign  Legations  in 
Peking  consist  for  the  most  part  of  former 
temples  and  palaces  converted  to  residential 
uses  by  the  representatives  of  the  great  Powers. 
They  are  clustered  together  on  what  is  known 
as  "Legation  Street,"  just  under  the  south  wall 
of  the  Tartar  City.  Legation  Street  is  described 
as  "  the  only  thoroughfare  in  all  Peking  which 
has  a  macadamised  road,"   and    here,  in   close 
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proximity  to  one  another,  are  the  French, 
Russian,  German,  Austrian,  American,  Japanese, 
ItaHan,  and  Spanish  Legations.  Not  far  off  are 
the  grounds  of  the  British  Legation,  five  acres 
in  extent — by  far  the  largest  of  the  Ministerial 
Residencies  in  theChinese  capital — flanked  by  the 
Belgian  Legation.  Between  these  two  buildings 
•-tands  the  official  dwelling  of  Sir  Robert  Hart. 
In  the  spring  of  iqoo  the  British  Legation  was 
manned  by  the  following  staff  : — 

Envoy -E.Ktraordinarv  and  Minister- Pleni- 
potentiary :  Sir  Claude  Maxwell  Macdonald, 
K.C.B.,  k.C.^LG. 

Secretary  of  Legation. 

Second  Secretary  :  H.  G.  N.  Dering. 

-\cting  Chinese  Secretary  :  H.  E.  Fulford. 

Assistant  Chinese  Secretary  :  W.  P.  Ker. 

Hon.  Attache  :  C.  C.  Bingham. 

Accountant  :  B.  G.  Tours. 

Assistants  :  B.  Twj'man,  S.  Barton,  D. 
I  )Hphant. 

Officiating  Chaplain  :  Right  Rev.  C.  P.  Scott, 
Bishop  of  North  Cliina. 

A  Physician. 

Student  Interpreters  :  W.  P.  Thomas,  R.  T. 
Tebbitt,  J.  T.  Pratt,  L.  G.  Graham,  G.  W. 
Pearson,  W.  P.  Russell,  H.  Phillips,  C.  C.  Kirke, 
A.  J.  Flaherty,  \V.  M.  Hewlett,  H.  H.  Bristow, 
H.  Porter,  C.  A.  Rose,  G.  P.  Peachey,  J.  G. 
Hancock,  R.  D.  Drury,  L.  H.  R.  Barr,  H. 
Warren,  L.  Giles,  M.  E.  Townsend. 

.Sergeant  of  Escort  :  M.  H.  Bourne. 

But  none  of  the  other  Powers  had  any- 
thing like  so  many  persons  resident  in  their 
Legations.  Russia  came  next  with  twelve, 
Germany  with  nine,  and  France  with  eight.  At 
the  headquarters  of  the  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs  a  staff  of  twenty-seven  Europeans 
(mostly  Englishmen)  served  under  the  orders  of 
Inspector-General  Sir  R.  Hart.  At  the  Peking 
University,  the  President  of  which  was  Dr. 
W.  H.  Martin,  the  professorial  staff  consisted  of 
.Messrs.  (jamewell,  Taft,  Headland,  G.  N.  and 
E.  K.  Lowry,  King,  and  Hopkins,  Miss  Alice 
Terrell,  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  King.  Of  the  various 
missionary  establishments  in  the  capital,  the 
most  highly  staffed  was  the  French  Roman 
Catholic  Mission,  numbering  about  forty  persons 
and  having  some  thousands  of  native  converts 
under  their  charge.  The  London  Missionary 
Society  was  represented  by  the  Rev.  J.  and  Mrs. 
Stonehouse  (with  one  child,  a  baby),  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  and  Mrs.  Smith  (with  one  child),  the  Rev. 
A.  Biggin,  Miss  Georgina  Smith,  Miss  E.  V. 
Saville,  and  Miss  E.  Shalston.     The  other  lead- 


ing missionary  societies  maintaining  establish- 
ments in  Peking  were  the  Church  of  England 
Mission  (including  six  ladies),  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
the  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  Christian 
and  Missionary  Alliance,  and  Methodist  Epis- 
copal ^Mission. 

The  follow-ing  were  the  Ministers  accredited 
to  the  Court  of  China  by  the  various  European    ^ 
Powers  in  the  month  of  May,  iqoo  : — 

Great  Britain,  Sir  Claude  Macdonald. 

France,  M.  Pichon. 

Russia,  M.  de  Giers. 

Germany,  Baron  von  Ketteler. 

United  States,  Mr.  E.  H.  Conger. 

Japan,  Baron  Nishi. 

Austro-Hungary,  Baron  de  Wahlborn. 

Belgium,  Baron  C.  de  Vinck  de  Deu.\-Orp. 

Italy,  Marquis  G.  Salvago  Raggi. 

Netherlands,  M.  Knobel. 

Portugal,  Dom  E.  A.  R.  Galhardo. 

Spain,  Don  B.  J.  de  Cologan. 

With  Sir  C.  Macdonald  at  the  British  Legation 
were  Lady  Macdonald  and  her  two  children. 
At  the  L'uited  .States  Legation  were  the  wife  of 
the  Minister,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Conger,  her  sister,  and 
two  nieces  ;  while  with  Sir  Robert  Hart  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 
were  his  sister-in-law  and  her  husband  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bredon).  The  Europeans  in  Peking  also 
included  Dr.  Morrison,  the  brilliant  and  ad- 
venturous correspondent  of  the  Times,  whose 
fate  was  for  a  long  time  in  doubt.  It  was  as 
unfortunate  as  it  was  inevitable  that  the  small 
European  colony  in  the  Celestial  capital  should 
have  included  so  many  ladies  and  children  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak.  The  total  number  of 
Europeans  of  all  nationalities  resident  in  Peking 
amounted  to  310  men  and  217  women  and 
children. 

On  Thursday,  Maj-  31st,  a  barbarous  onslaught 
was  made  by  Boxers  upon  a  mixed  party  of 
foreigners,  missionaries,  and  others,  who  left 
Pao-ting  after  the  burning  of  the  railway  station 
at  Feng-tai,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Ossent, 
chief  engineer  of  the  line.  The  Boxers  having 
wrecked  the  railway,  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  follow  the  river  route  to  Tientsin.  This 
accordingly  was  adopted,  and  the  party,  which 
numbered  thirty-three  men,  seven  ladies,  and 
one  child,  embarked  in  twelve  boats  manned 
by  Chinese  sailors,  about  3  p.m.  on  the  29th. 
The  men  of  the  party  were  equipped  with 
revolvers  and  a  few  old  Mauser  rifles,  and  they 
were  accompanied  by    a  mandarin   rejoicing  in 
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the  luminous  name  of  Sun,  by  an  interpreter 
named  Tsing,  and  a  few  Chinese  soldiers  sent  to 
"  protect  "  the  boats.  They  had  not  aceom- 
phsheii  more  than  an  hour's  journey  when  tlie 
mandarin  recomniendcil  .M.  Ossent  to  keep 
the  party  under  hat>iies  when  passing  certain 
localities  said  to  be  dangerous.  In  spite  of  the 
stifling  heat  this  advice  was  followed,  and  matters 
proceeded  in  this  distressing  way  until  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  when  the  mandarin  basely  deserted 
his  charge  and  went  back  to  Pao-ting.  From 
this  time  the  crowds  of  Chinese  on  the  river 
banks  became  more  aggressive,  while  the 
mandarin's  soldiers  became  correspondingly 
mutinous.  The  sequel  is  best  told  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  survivors  of  M.  Osscnt's 
partv  : — 

"  If   a    European    moved   the   hatch   to   get   a 

breath    of   air,    a    soldier    shut    it    at    once    and 

laughed    at   us.     We  felt  we  could   not  defend 

ourselves.     At  6  a.m.  we  heard  rifles,  and  tried 

to   get   out.      Each   one  jumped    ashore — men, 

boys,  soldiers,  and  all.    As  soon  as  we  got  ashore 

the    Europeans   formed    into  small  groups  and 

responded  to   the  fire  that  was  directed  at  us. 

In  this  attack  some  of  us  were  wounded.     We 

found   ourselves   in    front    of  a   large   town,  of 

which  we  could  not  learn  the  name.     The  wall 

was  covered  with   men  with   lances  and  swords 

and  guns.     The  fighting  became   general.     All 

the  Europeans — -with  the  e.xception  of  M.  Ossent, 

his  sister,  Mrs.  Astier,  and  M.  Cadei  and  Pessaro, 

who  were  in  one  boat,  and  had  jumped  on  the 

opposite  side  of  the  river — were  now  together 

fighting.      None   of    us   could   tell   e.Kactly    the 

situation  of  M.  Ossent,   but   in  the  fight  there 

was   no    time    to    think   of  them.     Each  party 

thought  they  were  with  the  other.     MM.  Devi- 

ment  and  Pagoni,  and  several  other  people,  say 

they  saw  at  this  moment  the  interpreter  Tsing 

rise    from    the    side    of    the   river   where    our 

assailants  were    and   in  no  way  try  to  help  us. 

Firing  went  on  furiously  on  both  sides  of  the 

river,   and   savage   cries   of    Boxers,    who    fired 

cannon  from  the  wall,  but  aimed  so  badly  they 

never   hit    us.     M.  Deviment  says  he   saw    the 

soldiers  of  our  escort  join  the  enemy  and  fire 

on  us.     Others  testify  to  the  same  fact.     The 

Boxers,  seeing  the  boats  empty,  jumped  in  and 

pulled  the  boats  away  from  us.     We  had  now  to 

take  to  the  interior,  several  of  us  half  clothed 

and  some  with   no  shoes,  having  lost  them  in 

the  mud.     We  kept  on,  now  and  then  turning 

to  fire  on  the  enemy,  who  stopped  and  ran  back 

when  we  killed  anyone,  but  came  after  us  again, 


dragging  a  cannon,  ^vhich  they  fi;cd  after  us, 
but  never  succeeded  in  hitting  us.  We  came  to 
a  large  pond  of  water,  which  we  had  to  cross. 
.M.  Tylbert,  a  Belgian,  and  M.  Wilden,  a  French- 
man, jumped  in  and  fetched  a  boat  we  saw,  and 
soon  the  whole  of  us  got  to  the  opposite  side. 
In  the  meanwhile,  numbers  of  peasants  hearing 
the  firing  came  out  in  crowds,  and  Boxers 
appeared  from  all  sides.  We  marched  on  for 
tliree  or  four  miles,  killing  a  good  number  of 
Boxers,  who  were  always  checked  for  a  time  by 
our  fire.  The  heat  was  intense.  At  last  we  got 
to  a  farmhouse,  where  we  got  a  drmk  and  a  bit 
of  bread.  We  tried  to  buy  a  mule,  but  they 
would  not  sell  it.  The  enemy  were  somewhat 
discouraged,  but  again  came  up  following  us. 
We  halted  to  count  our  numbers,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  found  that  M.  and  Madame  Ossent 
and  seven  others  were  missing.  We  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  .  .  .  We  marched  again 
by  banks  of  river.  There  were  several  carts  in 
the  road  ;  the  villagers  rushed  out,  but  seemed 
only  curious.  One  Chinaman  came  and  offered 
to  come  with  us  and  show  us  the  way.  We 
said  '  Yes,'  and  passed  through  the  village 
quickly  ;  the  carts  all  began  to  go  off  fast.  The 
Boxers  were  now  coming  up  again  and  trying  to 
incite  the  villagers  to  attack  us,  but  they  did  not 
join  them.  Now  began  a  new  fight.  They 
fired  their  cannon  at  us  and  we  lay  down  and 
returned  the  fire,  all  the  villagers  watcbing. 
We  killed  four  Boxers  and  wounded  a  large 
number,  and  they  then  showed  disinclination  to 
continue  the  attack." 

After  several  more  hours  of  alternately  march- 
ing and  fighting  their  way,  the  fugitives  even- 
tually reached  Tientsin  and  safety.  The  body 
of  M.  Ossent  with  his  throat  cut,  and  that  of 
his  sister-in-law  shockingly  mutilated,  were 
afterwards  found  by  a  search  party  of  Russian 
soldiers. 

All  this  time  the  air  was  full  of  conflicting 
rumours,  induced  by  the  savagery  of  the  Boxer 
hordes  and  the  frightful  rapidity  with  which  the 
revolt  was  spreading.  As  early  as  May  21st  a 
private  letter  from  Peking  contained  the  sinister 
statement  that  "  swords  and  spears  cannot  be 
bought  at  any  price,  as  the  market  is  exhausted. 
The  Bo.xers  think  that  they  are  invulnerable  to 
bullets,  and  so  are  not  tr_ving  to  secure  guns." 

On  Frida\',  June  ist,  the  Chinese  general, 
Tang-fu-siang,  was  sent  for  by  the  Dowager- 
Empress  and  closely  questioned  concerning  the 
"  true  inwardness "  of  the  Bo.xer  movement. 
Tang-fu-siang  replied  that  the  Boxers  were  the 
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true  patriots  and  defenders  of  their  country, 
that  their  attitude  towards  foreigners  was  in- 
spired only  b}-  the  noblest  of  motives,  and  that 
it  devolved  upon  the  Government  to  mark  its 
sense  ot  their  devotion  to  China's  best  interests 
by  formally  approving  their  motives  and  their 
actions. 

With  this  opinion,  the  aged  Empress, 
Prince  Tuan — himself,  be  it  remembered,  a 
Bo.xer  leader — and  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  generally 
concurred.  Two  leading  Ministers  of  that  body, 
Kang-Yi,  its  chief  secretary,  and  Chao,  its  vice- 
president,  were  despatched  to  interview  the 
Bo.xer  generalissimo,  and  to  give  him  certain 
secret  instructions.  Two  days  later  (the  Boxers 
having  meanwhile  easil}'  repulsed  one   or   two 


half-hearted  attempts  by  Chinese  Imperial  troops 
to  interrupt  the  work  of  pillage  and  murder)  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  issued  a  secret  edict  forbidding 
Imperial  troops  to  fire  upon  the  Boxers.  In 
this  way  was  accomplished  that  which  had  long 
been  in  contemplation — the  activ^e  as  well  as 
passive  participation  of  the  Chinese  Government 
in  the  concerted  movement  for  e.xpelling  all 
foreigners  from  the  Empire.  The  time  for 
diplomacy  had  really  passed.  Even  in  those 
very  early  days  of  June  it  began  to  be  apparent 
to  the  very  few  people  who  were  behind  the 
scenes  of  Far  Eastern  statecraft  that  a  new 
phase  was  about  to  be  entered  upon,  more 
poignant  and  more  sanguinary  than  any  that 
had  gone  before. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


THE  ATTACKS  ON  THE  PEKING  LEGATIONS. 


WE  have  seen  that  the  small  mixed 
force  of  sailors  and  marines  des- 
patched, at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  Ministers,  from  the  warships 
of  various  foreign  Powers  assembled  in  the  Gulf 
of  Pe-chi-li  arrived  at  Peking  on  June  2nd.  On 
the  following  day  railway  communication  with 
Tientsin  was  newly  and  seriously  interrupted, 
the  rails  being  torn  up.  It  was  obvious  that 
events  were  marching  rapidly  towards  the  com- 
plete isolation  of  the  Europeans  in  Peking, 
unless  some  decisive  action  were  speedily  taken. 
From  about  June  4th  onwards,  the  Bo.\ers 
began  pouring  into  the  city,  at  first  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  thousand  a  day,  afterwards  in  greater 
numbers.  They  erected  their  altars  all  over  the 
citj-,  and  every  church  and  chapel  on  its  out- 
skirts was  sacked  and  burned.  The  Christian 
converts,  the  object  of  the  Boxers'  especial 
detestation,  fled  into  the  capital  for  refuge,  and 
business  was  at  a  standstill.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  attitude  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen.  Sir 
Claude  Macdonakl,  in  his  subsequent  despatches 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  took  what  strikes  us  as 
a  somewhat  lenient  view  of  the  situation — that 
the  heads  of  the  Chinese  Government  were  out 


of  their  mind  at  the  time.  "  What  no  Europears 
had  foreseen,  certainly  none  in  Peking,"  he 
says,  "was  that  the  Chinese  Government  would 
be  so  influenced  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
Boxers  to  supernatural  powers  as  to  believe  that 
they  could  safely  defy  the  rest  of  the  world. 
No  one  dreamed  that  the  Government  would  in 
fact  go  mad,  and  do  what  it  would  never  have- 
dreamed  of  doing  while  it  remained  sane." 

The  crisis  in  Peking  during  the  June  and 
July  of  iqoo  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two- 
parts — the  time  of  alternate  negotiation  and 
massacre,  and  the  time  during  which  the  foreign 
Legations  were  actually  besieged  by  the  Chinese. 
As  these  two  terribly  anxious  periods  are 
suitably  divided  by  the  persistent  and  circum- 
stantial rumour  throughout  Europe,  at  one 
time  accepted  as  a  certainty,  that  the  Legations 
and  every  soul  they  sheltered  had  been 
destroyed,  we  will  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
period  beginning  about  June   ist. 

Formidable  as  had  been  the  difficulties  placed 
by  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  way  of 
bringing  up  the  foreign  guards  to  protect  the 
Legations,  their  attitude  after  the  guards  arrived 
became  more  menacing  than  ever.     As  it  was 
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evident  from  the  start  that  the  British  Legation, 
with  its  five  acres  of  space  and  its  superior 
facilities  for  defence,  would  become  the  rallying- 
place  in  the  event  of  the  Chinese  proceeding  to 
extremities,  all  ladies  and  children  foregathered 
there  at .  night  for  safety.  On  June  8th  the 
Tung  Chow  missionaries,  their  wives  and 
children,  were  fortunate  in  getting  into  Peking  ; 
this  was  greatly. due  to  the  splendid  conduct  ot 
-Mr.  Ament,  who  travelled  fourteen  miles  that 
night — alone — in  order  to  bring  them  in.  Less 
fortunate  were  the  devoted  missionaries  at 
Pao-ting-fu,  who  were  fairly  caught  in  a  trap  ; 
but  the  railway  engineers  previously  referred  to 
as  besieged  by  Bo.\ers  near  Chang-hsien-Tien 
were  rescued  by  an  e.xpedition  organised  and 
carried  out  by  M.  and  Mme.  Chamot.  M. 
Chamot  was  a  Swiss,  who  had  lately  started  a 
hotel  at  Peking.  He  and  his  wife,  on  hearing 
of  the  straits  to  which  the  engineers  were 
reduced,  got  the  rescue  partv  together  among 
their  friends  without  waiting  for  the  officials  to 
move.  In  the  fighting  that  followed  Madame 
Chamot  took  part,  for  she  u^as  an  expert  rifle 
shot.  Other  parties  of  engineers  at  various 
points  on  the  line  for  the  most  part  made  good 
their  escape  into  Peking  and  Tientsin,  though 
a  few  were  never  heard  of  again. 

On  June  7th,  8th  and  qth  three  most  sinister 
events  occurred  in  quick  succession.  On  the 
former  date  the  cutting  of  the  railway  telegraph 
partially  severed  Peking's  communication  with 
the  outer  u-orld.  Next  day  an  Imperial  Decree 
made  its  appearance,  justifying  the  acts  of  the 
Boxer  faction  ;  and  on  the  qth  the  troops  of 
General  Nieh — a  personage  destined  to  loom 
largely  in  the  subsequent  warlike  operations 
between  the  Powers  and  China — were  oi"dered 
to  return  to  camp,  and  were  reproved  for  having 
fired  upon  the  Boxers  !  Well  might  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald,  telegraphing  to  our  Consul-General 
at  Shanghai  on  the  loth,  state  that  "the  Throne 
is  influenced  by  sympathy  with  the  anti-foreign 
movement."  On  the  same  date  the  Ministers 
despatched  a  telegram  to  the  aged  Li  Hung 
Chang  (whose  name  has  not  occurred  promi- 
nently in  this  narrative  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  was  occupying  the  position  of  Viceroy  ot 
Canton),  explaining  the  critical  condition  of 
affairs,  and  urging  him  to  point  out  to  the 
Empress-Dowager  the  folly  of  the  policy  which 
she  was  pursuing,  adding  that,  whatever  else 
happened,  the  Legations  must  be  held  inviolate. 
This  urgent  telegram  to  Li  was  followed  up  by  a 
letter  to  him.  which  left  Peking  on  the  12th.    It 


is  believed  that  both  messages  must  have  reached 
their  destination,  and  if  so,  this  may  account  for 
a  certain  lack  of  cohesion  and  continuit}'  in  the 
first  assaults  on  the  Legations.  Nevertheless, 
the  villainous  Prince  Tuan  succeeded  Prince 
Chiiig  as  President  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  on 
the  i2th,  and  from  that  moment  may  be  dated 
the  most  imminent  peril  of  the  Legations  and 
their  inmates. 

That  this  peril  was  by  no  means  underrated 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  on  Saturday, 
June  9th,  all  the  workers  at  the  Customs  and 
colleges  were  called  in  and  quartered  at  the 
Inspectorate  of  Customs.  The  plan  of  defence 
was,  roughly,  for  the  Eviropeans  of  all  nations  to 
combine  for  the  defence  of  their  respective 
Legations,  having  the  British  Legation  as  a 
species  of  central  headquarters.  In  any  such 
defensive  scheme  it  was  only  natural  that  all 
eves  should  be  turned  towards  the  British 
Minister  as  a  leader  in  whom  everyone  might 
repose  confidence.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  as  to  the  general  fitness  of  a  professional 
soldier  for  the  diplomatic  service,  the  British 
communit}'  in  Peking  are  certainty  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  presence  in  their  niidst  of  this 
gallant  officer  at  such  a  time  of  trial  as  the  June 
and  July  of  iqoo,  especially  as,  in  his  own 
phrase,  the  crisis  became  "purely  military."  Sir 
Claude  Maxwell  Macdonald.  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Major-General  J.  D. 
Macdonald,  and,  was  born  in  1S52.  At  the  age 
of  twentv  he  entered  the  74th  Highlanders, 
obtaining  his  majoritv  in  1S82,  and  serving  with 
distinction  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  that  year, 
and  (as  a  volunteer  with  the  Black  VVatcli)  in  the 
Suakim  Expedition  of  1884-5,  for  which  he 
received  the  medal  with  three  clasps,  the 
Khedivial  .Star,  and  the  Fourth  Class  of  the 
Osmanieh  Order.  In  i88q  he  was  sent  by  the 
Foreign  Office  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Niger, 
and  two  years  later  became  Commander  and 
Consul-General  of  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate. 
In  i8q6  Sir  Claude  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  China. 

On  June  i  ith  M.  Sugiyama,  Chancellor  of  the 
Japanese  Legation,  was  attacked  in  the  street 
by  a  riotous  mob  and  foully  murdered  ;  and  on 
the  night  of  the  same  day  the  heavier  blow  fell. 
Boxer  lawlessness  was  paramount,  and  the  work  of 
slaughter  and  indiscriminate  destruction  com- 
menced in  deadly  earnest.  In  the  course  of  that 
night  a  huge  crowd  entered  by  the  Ha-ta-Men 
Gate,  "  brandishing  sword  and  spear,"  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  sky  was  lurid  with  smoke  and 
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ilaiiic.  '1'Ir  first  building  to  siificr  destruction 
was  the  mis.sion  tlKipcl  situate  north  of  the  gate 
in  qucstii)n.  Tiicn  in  quick  succession  followed 
the  burning  of  tiic  American  Board  Chapel,  the 
Ivoman  Catholic  Eastern  Cathedral,  and  the 
Methodist  Chapel.     In  the  course  of  that  night 

I'.id  the  following  day  this  portion  of  the  huge 

ity  was  the  centre  of  a  vast  conflagration  ;  for 
:  he  rioters  went  about  their  work  in  the  most 

vstcmatic  fashion,  destroying  not  only  every 
I'lreign  establishment  and  every  native  shop 
•dling   foreign   goods  or   associated    with    the 

■  Devil-  "  in  anv  wav  whatever,  but  also  a  great 
many  adjacent  buildings  to  which  the  tire 
-pread,  these  in  numerous  cases  being  the 
residences  of  wealtliy  Chinese.  Some  idea  of 
the  prevailing  reign  of  terror  may  be  gathered 
trom  the  diary  of  events  kept  bv  a  friendly 
Chinaman  who  lived  near  the  Belgian  Legation. 
He  writes  under  date  June  14th  : — 

''  About  noon  mv  friend  Yang-wu-ku  sent  a 
messenger  to  say  that  he  would  be  glad  for  me 
to  arrange  with  him  to  leave  Peking  together 
next  morning.  I  declined,  and  gave  him  urgent 
reasons  why  I  could  not  think  of  it.  The  Tien- 
tsin steamers  have  ceased  running,  also  the 
rioting  has  extended  to  Tung-chin.  The  rail- 
way is  destroyed,  and  the  telegraph  wires  are 
cut.  .  .  .  At  the  time  of  writing,  I  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  my  friend  Yang  and  his 
wife  and  son.  I  am  fortunate  in  not  having 
gone  with  him  with  my  family,  for  I  do  not 
know  if  he  is  alive  or  dead.  This  evening  the 
hubbub  in  the  streets  is  unceasing.  Tlie  noise 
is  terrific  along  the  Ha-ta-Men  great  street  and 
the  street  parallel  w^ith  it  on  the  west,  the 
Wang-fu-ta-kiai.  The  noise  of  firing  is  con- 
-lantly  being  heard.  My  own  home  is  about 
a  hundred  yards  or  more  from  the  west  end  of 
the  first  lane  which  runs  from  the  Tung-tau- 
pai-liu  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  Chang-au-kiai, 
to  the  Wang-fu-ta-kiai.  On  the  west  is  the 
.Vuitrian  Legation.  Near  as  I  am  to  this 
Legation,  I  could  watch  the  Boxers  pressing 
■-lose  up  to  it  \vilh  uproar  and  shouting.  The 
foreign  soldiers  were  firing  at  them  with  their 
rifles,  and  this  went  on  till  midnight,  when  the 
noise  ceased. — This  morning  (15th)  early  there 
were  the  bodies  of  the  dead  lying  in  the  street 
by  the  Austrian  Legation  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Wang-fu-ta-kiai.  Among  those  who  had 
been  shot  were  three  Boxers.  The  rest  were 
the  common  people,  who  had  come  to  look  on 
and  join  in  the  uproarious  shouting." 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the 


numbers  of  the  Christian  converts  done  to  death 
during  these  dark  days,  and  we  do  not  think 
the  attempt  has  ever  been  made.  The  area  of 
the  defence  of  the  Legations  was  gradually 
circumscribed  within  a  week  by  the  burning  of 
the  French,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Austrian  Lega- 
tions, the  Russo-Chinese  and  Chinese  Imperial 
Banks,  the  Customs  Inspectorate,  the  postal  and 
college  premises,  and  all  the  missionary  buildings. 
"  F2ven  we  ourselves  in  the  various  Legations 
were  obliged  to  burn  anytliing  near  us  in  sell 
defence,  and  from  first  to  last  a  fire  inside  a 
Legation  was  what  all  dreaded  most.  Every 
hour  was  full  of  incident."  The  howling  mob 
were  steadily  converging  on  the  British  Legation. 
Sir  Claude  Macdonald  could  not  say  with 
Shakespeare,  "  Alas  1  I  am  not  cooped  here  for 
defence,"  for  he  and  his  gallant  colleagues  were 
destined  to  be  "  cooped  here  "  for  eight  long 
weary  weeks.  The  behaviour  of  the  ladies,  no 
less  than  that  of  the  men,  was  magnificent.  A 
great  deal  of  nonsense  was  subsequently  talked 
in  the  English  press  about  the  devotion  of  these 
brave  women  in  refusing  to  leave  their  husbands 
and  brothers,  even  when  the  latter  wanted  to 
send  them  to  a  place  of  safety  ;  the  real  fact 
being  that  no  sane-minded  European  would 
have  dared  risk  sending  a  woman  or  child  out  u! 
Peking  after  the  end  of  May. 

A  significant  incident  took  place  on  the  Qth. 
A  Manchu  secretary  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamcn 
having  called  to  see  the  British  Minister,  Sir 
C.  Macdonald  bluntly  told  the  man  that  he  (Sir 
Claude)  had  been  informed  that  a  massacre  ot 
all  foreigners  had  been  determined  on  by  the 
heads  of  the  Government.  The  man,  being  an 
educated  Chinese,  devoid  of  anti-foreign  prejudice, 
did  not  attempt  to  laugh  at  the  suggestion,  but 
changed  colour,  looked  grave,  and  said  nothing. 
The  English  Minister,  feeling  convinced  that 
treachery  was  intended,  forthwith  reported  the 
incident  to  his  colleagues.  In  the  light  of  after 
happenings,  this  occurrence  was  not  without  an 
importance  of  its  own. 

The  last  trains  got  through  on  June  9th. 
The  last  telegrams  left  Peking  on  the  loth,  and 
a  courier  despatched  thence  on  the  15th  never 
reached  his  destination.  From  the  i6lh  the 
city  of  Peking  was  dead  to  the  outside  world. 

The  Ministers  were  greatl)'  surprised  on 
receiving  (June  iQth)  a  Circular  Note  from  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Office.  In  this  communication 
it  was  announced  that  the  fleets  of  the  Powers 
were  about  to  attack  the  Taku  Forts,  and  that, 
as  the  Chinese  Empire  was  consequently  at  war 
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willillic  Powers,  the  .Mini.--lei>;iiul  llieii' r/;/'/«;v/;'-c 
iiui>t  iiuit  the  city  within  twenty-tour  hours. 
'I'o  this  it  was  rephed,  after  deliberation,  that  the 
.Ministers  liad  not  been  notified  of  any  pendiiijr 
action  bv  tlie  fleets,  and  that  in  any  ca^e 
thev  could  not  possibly  make  arran<;enients  to 
|uit  the  capital  in  twentv-lour  hours.  The 
Ministers  then  consulted  as  to  the  advisability  of 
payinj?  a  united  visit  to  the  Tsung-Ii-Yamen, 
and  this  was  negatived.  Rut  the  German 
Minister,  I?aron  von  Ketteler,  had  meanwhile 
notilieil  the  ^■amell  that  he  would  pay  it  a  visit  ; 
.lud  though  his  colleagues  strongly  dissuailed 
him,  he  set  off  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
the  20lh,  accompanied  only  hy  his  interpreter, 
Mr.  Cordes,  travelling  in  chairs.  Another  tragedy 
resulted.  A  Chinese  version  says  that  when 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Belgian  Legation, 
in  the  Ha-ta-lMen  street,  the  report  of  a  pistol- 
>hot  came  from  the  Minister's  chair.  A  revolver 
which  Baron  von  Ketteler  carried  on  his  person 
li  id  gone  ofl"  by  accident  ;  but  the  guards  at  the 
Belgian  Legation,  believing  that  the  Minister 
had  been  tired  at,  sallied  out  and  fired  on  some 
Chinese  regular  troops  wlio  were  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Chinese  tired  in  re[)ly,  aiming,  it  would 
sjem,  both  at  the  Belgian  troops  and  at  the 
inifortunate  Minister,  who  was  shot  dead  in  his 
chair.  .Mr.  Cordes  was  also  hit  and,  badly 
wounded,  escaped  into  the  Methodist  Mission. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  outrage  precipitated 
matters  by  convincing  the  Ministers  that  their 
destruction  was  aimed  at,  it  led  tn  a  meeting  of 
the  Chao-ting,  or  Grand  Council,  presided 
over  by  the  Dowager-Empress,  at  which  the 
question  of  directing  the  Imperial  troops  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  Bo.xers  in  assaulting  the 
Legations  was  excitedly  discussed. 

Previous  to  this,  on  tlie  l6th,  two  "Vice- 
Presidents"  of  the  Council,  Na-Tung  and 
II  ii-cliu-ch  inn,  accompanied  by  three  interpreters, 
iiad  been  despatched  to  endeavour  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  allied  troops  who  were 
•understood  to  be  advancing  to  obtain  by  lorce  of 
arms  reparation,  and  the  rescue  of  the  Legations. 
But  on  reacliing  Feng-tai,  only  five  miles  from 
Peking,  the  two  envoys  weie  intercepted  by 
Mo.Kers,  who  led  them  to  their  altars  for  worshij. 
.md  torb.ide  them  to  carry  out  the  Imperial  orders. 
"We  Boxers,"  they  are  represented  as  having 
said,  "  only  obey  the  commands  of  our  founder. 
We  do  not  ask  what  the  Imperial  commands 
are.  If  we  allow  you  to  go  forward  you  will  tell 
the  loreign  devils  all  about  us,  and  bring  them 
upon  us  to  kill  \i>i  and  thwart  our  plans.     But  as 


you  are  the  Elmperor's  messengers  and  high  in 
office  we  will  not  kill  you.''  After  a  show  of 
protest  and  resistance,  assumed  in  order  to  "  save 
their  face,"  the  envoys  returned  to  the  capital, 
leaving  their  mission  unaccomplished. 

The  time-limit  ti.xed  by  the  Tsung-li-Yamcn 
for  the  foreign  Ministers  to  quit  Peking  expired 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  June  20th. 
By  that  hour  the  Ministers  and  all  ladies  and 
rhildren  were  mustered  in  the  British  Legation, 
though  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  "  outer 
line  "  of  defence,  along  Chang-an  Street,  was 
really  abandoned  without  a  blow  being  struck, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Austrians  to  hoUl 
their  ground  any  longer  against  repeated  and 
violent  Bo.xer  attacks.  A  tragic  episode  occurred 
withui  one  hour  after  the  concentration  at  the 
British  Legation,  in  the  disappearance,  betorc 
the  very  eyes  of  his  friends,  of  Professor  Hubertx' 
James,  who,  on  his  way  from  Dr.  Morrison's 
house,  took  the  wrong  road  and  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands. 

Sir  Robert  Hart  again  gives  an  admirable 
account  of  the  sitiiation  of  the  British  Legation 
and  the  dispositions  made  for  its  defence. 
''  The  Ying  Kuo-Foo,  or  British  Legation,"  he 
says,  "was  styled  the  Liang-Kung-Foo  in  i.Sbo 
and  was  occupied  by  the  Duke  Liang,  when 
selected  as  a  residence  for  the  British  Minister. 
It  covers  a  large  piece  of  ground,  some  2,000  feet 
long  by  600  broad,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Chinese  official  departments  known  as  the 
Carriage  Park  and  Han  Lin,  on  the  east  by  the 
canal,  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Mongol 
market.  Carriage  Park,  and  Chinese  dwellings. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal  is  the  Soo- 
Wang-Foo,  or  Prince  Soo's  Palace  ;  south  of  the 
Mongol  market  are  the  Russian  and  American 
Legations  ;  and  north  of  the  Carriage  Park  and 
Han  Lin  runs  the  long,  straight,  and  broad 
Chang-an  Street.  In  addition  to  the  original 
picturesque  Chinese  halls  modified  for  and 
resided  in  by  the  British  Minister,  some  dozen 
buildings  have  been  constructed  in  foreign  style 
for  the  Legation  statT.  When  we  took  refuge  in 
the  Legation  on  the  20th  June  the  Legation 
staff  most  obligingly  vacated  their  rooms  lor 
refugees  or  shared  their  houses  with  them  : 
separate  buildings  were  assigned  to  the  American, 
French,  and  Russian  Ministers  and  Customs 
Inspectorate  :  rooms  were  found  for  the  Belgian, 
Italian,  and  Japanese  Ministers  :  the  Spanish 
and  Dutch  Ministers  shared  other  people's 
quarters  :  the  German  Charge'  remained  in  his 
own  Legation,  and  with  him  was  thj  Austrian 
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Charge  also  :  the  missionary  families  were  given 
the  Legation  chapel  with  the  hull  opposite,  and 
idso  two  large  two-storeyed  buildings  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Legation  :  a  miscellaneous  crowd 
— Belgians,  Germans,  French,  Japanese,  Nor- 
wegians, etc. — occupied  the  students'  quarters, 
and  a  number  of  Chinese,  women  and  children, 
were  packed  into  a  row  of  buildings  along  the 
north  wall.  Of  non-Chinese  there  must  have 
been  some  600  people,  while  the  Chinese 
Christian  refugees  and  protected  domestics  must 
have  numbered  in  Legation  and  Soo-Wang-Foo 
some  1,000  and  2,000  respectively.  Among  the 
refugees  in  the  Foo  were  the  mother  and  family 
of  His  E.xcellency  Tching  Tchang,  formerly 
Chinese  Minister  in  Paris.  All  these  Chinese 
l>ehaved  very  well,  and  when  requisitioned 
worked  admirably." 

Sir  C.  Macdonald,  in  his  despatches,  gives  us 
the  e.Kact  number  of  persons  accommodated  in 
the  British  Legation  from  June  20th  onwards, 
^27  Europeans  (including  217  women  and 
children)  and  356  Chinese— a  total  of  nearly 
nine  hundred  souls. 

The  investment  of  the  Legation  commenced, 
then,  at  4  p.m.  on  the  20th.  Punctually  at  that 
hour  the  enemy,  now  reinforced  by  strong 
bodies  of  Imperial  troops,  opened  a  heavy  fire. 
Meanwhile  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  had  sent  in  a 
despatch  couched  in  conciliatory  language, 
stating  that  they  agreed  it  to  be  unsafe  for  the 
Ministers  to  leave  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
conceding  a  longer  interval.  But,  as  Sir  Claude 
points  out,  the  Yamen  had  by  this  time  prac- 
tically ceased  to  have  authority.  "  It  was  hardly 
possible  to  place  on  this  despatch  any  other 
construction  than  that  the  German  Minister's 
death  had  startled  and  alarmed  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  caused  its  policy  to  swerve 
in  the  direction  of  peace.  But  in  drawing  this 
inference  sufficient  allowance  was  not  made  for 
the  e.xistence  of  a  powerful  party  determined  on 
war  at  all  hazards." 

From  the  day  of  their  arrival,  all  the  Legation 
Guards  sent  up  from  the  various  fleets  had 
worked  together  amicably  and  behaved  alto- 
gether admirably,  irrespective  of  nationalit}-. 
Invidious  as,  in  these  special  circumstances,  any 
such  distinction  must  be,  one  feels  naturally 
inclined  to  place  first  the  valour  of  the  British 
marines,  while  the  Austrians  have,  perhaps,  the 
second  best  record  of  collective  bravery.  The 
English  marines  were  commanded,  until  his 
death,  by  Captain  B.  M.  Strouts.  His  colleague, 
Captain  E.  Wray,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to 


his  command,  was  the  leader  in  a  gallant  deed 
on  June  i6th.  Sent  with  twenty  British,  nine^ 
American,  and  five  Japanese  marines  to  rescue  a 
Christian  family  located  in  the  north-eastern 
citv,  Captain  Wray's  attention  was  attracted  by 
shrieks  from  a  Bo.xer  temple,  as  of  people  being 
tortured.  Approaching  the  temple  at  the  head 
of  his  intrepid  handful,  they  were  greeted  with 
showers  of  bricks,  while  spear-heads  were  thrust 
over  the  wall.  Thereupon  the  marines  forced 
their  way  in  and  shot  or  bayoneted  no  fewer 
than  fbrty-five  Boxers,  who  were  thus  caught  in 
a  trap  of  their  own  making.  The  mangled 
bodies  of  two  tortured  converts  were  found  in 
the  temple.  It  is  satisfactory  to  add  that  mean- 
while the  Christian  family  whom  Captain  \Vray 
started  out  to  rescue  had  made  good  their 
escape  to  the  Legation  area.  Another  rescue 
party,  about  the  same  date,  was  headed  by  M. 
Chaniot,  his  devoted  wife,  and  young  Willie 
Dupree,  a  lad  of  seventeen  whose  pluck,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
language  were  found  invaluable.  This  party 
was  successful  in  rescuing  from  the  Nan-Tang, 
or  Southern  Cathedral,  a  party  of  Christians 
whose  massacre  had  otherwise  been  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Madame  Chamot  is  a  truly  remark- 
able woman.  She  and  her  husband  had  already 
been  the  prime  movers  and  leaders  in  the  reliet 
of  the  surrounded  Belgian  engineers.  The 
gallantry  of  a  youngster  named  Fargo  Squiers, 
son  of  the  American  Secretary  of  Legation,  was 
also  most  marked  on  numerous  occasions. 

The  co-operation  by  this  time  in  active 
operation  between  the  Boxers  and  Chinese 
regular  troops  brought  into  the  field,  against 
the  apparently  doomed  Legation,  the  formidable 
elements  of  good  repeating  rifles  and  Krupp 
and  smooth  -  bore  cannon.  "  The  (British) 
marines,  seventy-five  all  told,  were  supplemented 
by  a  dozen  Legation  men  and  twice  as  manv 
Customs  men  for  regular  duty,  and  there  were 
besides,  for  special  defence  in  the  event  of  a 
general  attack,  some  seventy  or  eighty  armed 
volunteers,  missionaries  included."  Thousands 
of  rifle  shots  were  fired  by  the  enemy  daily  ;  on 
one  day  their  artillery  alone  fired  seven  hundred 
shot  and  shells,  and  on  many  days  the  defenders 
Avere  hard  pressed.  It  afterwards  transpired  that 
the  iiiajority  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  troops 
taking  part  in  the  siege  belonged  to  the  army 
of  Tang-fu-siang  from  Kan-suh,  at  all  events 
during  the  first  part  of  the  investment.  The 
enemy  also  resorted  to  mining,  and  with  success 
— in    fact,  the  fall  of  the  French  Legation  was 
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directly  due  to  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  Heir 
von  Rosthorn,  the  Austrian  Charge  d' Affaires, 
here  enjoyed  a  memorable  experience  and  a 
remarkable  escape.  The  first  explosion  buried 
him  in  a  mass  of  dihris,  while  the  second  explo- 
sion (lung  him  forth  into  the  air,  dazed  but 
.ibsolutely  unhurt !  It  was  the  narrowest  of 
many  narrow  escapes  during  this  protracted 
siege. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  portray  the  state  of 
feverish  anxiety  and  consternation  into  which 
the  civilised  world  was  thrown  by  the  imminent 
peril  of  the  Legations.  A  situation  quite  unique 
in  the  annals  of  diplomacy  had  been  created  by 
the  extraordinary  procedure  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  Its  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  did  not  leave  London,  was  apparently 
no  better  informed  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  to  what  was  really  happening  at  Peking, 
and  could  only  reply  to  all  inquiries  with  a 
melancholy  insistence  upon  the  dearth  of 
reliable  information.  After  the  prolonged 
silence,  a  silence  as  of  death  itself,  settled  down 
upon  the  Forbidden  City  on  June  i6th,  rumour 
grew  wilder  and  yet  more  wild.  Peking  would 
vouchsafe  no  information  whatever,  simply 
because  it  was  now  engaged  in  armed  resistance 
to  the  demands  of  the  Powers.  But  on  June 
:oth  the  Chifu  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Express — a  journal  which,  in  a  few  short  weeks 
of  existence,  had  achieved  a  widespread  notoriety' 
for  enterprise  of  the  sensational  order — tele- 
graphed the  statement  that  the  Chinese  had 
put  to  the  sword  every  foreigner  in  the  capital. 
The  thrill  of  horror  with  which  this  terrible 
story  was  received  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
subside,  when  it  appeared  to  receive  confirmation 
from  several  quarters  simultaneously.  On  July 
I  St  the  British  Consul  at  Shanghai  telegraphed 
that,  according  to  information  received  by  him, 
the  wholesale  massacre  had  taken  place  on  or 
about  June  !8th.  It  is  true  that  this  item  of 
intelligence  was  rather  discounted  by  receipt 
of  an  apparently  genuine  despatch  from  Sir 
R.  Hart,  brought  into  Tientsin  by  a  native 
runner  on  June  2Qth,  which  described  the 
situation  as  "  desperate."  But  the  majoritv  of 
people  were  inclined  to  consider  this  despatch  a 
Chinese  forgery,  especially  as,  in  the  meantime, 
news  of  Baron  von  Ketteler's  murder  had  been 
received  and  was  generally  regarded  as  only  the 
prelude  to  the  later  massacres.  On  July  4th 
three  fugitives  from  Peking  arrived  at  Shanghai 
and  told  how  the  nine  or  ten  hundred  foreigners 
sheltered  in   the  British  Legation  had  all  been 


put  to  death.  When  it  is  added  that  the  per- 
fectly bona-fidc  diary  of  a  besieged  native 
resident,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
contains  the  following  entry  under  date  June 
26th:  "To-day  the  troops  and  Boxers  forced 
their  way  into  the  British  Legation,  the  foreign 
troops  escaping  to  Tang-tse-hu-tung,"  it  will 
be  realised  that  even  in  the  bloodstained  city 
itself  men  knew  not  what  was  really  happening. 
And  on  July  5th  Renter's  agent  at  Shanghai 
cabled  the  ominous  words  — "  Prepare  hear 
worst" 

The  climax  came,  however,  when  the  Times 
of  July  loth  stated  its  indebtedness  to  "the 
courtesy  of  the  editor  of  t\\.%  Daily  Mail"  for 
permission  to  reproduce  a  despatch  from  its 
Shanghai  correspondent  purporting  to  tell  the 
authentic  story  of  the  massacre.  "  Thus  standing 
together,"  it  wound  up,  "  as  the  sun  rose  full}-, 
the  little  remaining  band,  all  Europeans,  met 
death  stubbornly.  There  was  a  desperate  hand- 
to-hand  encounter.  The  Chinese  lost  heavilv  ; 
but  as  one  man  fell  others  advanced,  and  finally, 
against  overwhelming  odds,  every  one  of  the 
Europeans  remaining  was  put  to  the  sword 
in  a  most  atrocious  manner."  Not  unnaturally, 
the  Times  deemed  this  highly  circumstantial 
account  good  enough  evidence  to  justify  it  in 
printing  the  obituary  notice  of  its  brilliant 
correspondent  at  Peking,  Dr.  Morrison. 

The  sensational  enterprise  of  the  new  journal- 
ism did  not  even  stop  here.  Some  of  the 
eloquent  stories  of  the  massacre,  telegraphed 
from  China  and  circulated  by  the  news  agencies, 
told  how  the  "  little  band  of  Europeans "  had 
shot  all  their  women  and  children  ere  making 
the  final  stand.  One  even  described  the  suicide 
of  Sir  Robert  Hart  ! — the  last  man  in  the  world, 
one  would  think,  to  be  guilty  of  the  cowardice 
of  taking  his  own  life,  however  desperate  the 
odds — and  the  event  generally  was  characterised 
as  "  a  second  Cawnpore."  In  Parliament  many 
questions  were  asked  but  no  answers  given, 
because  there  were  none  to  give  save  those 
spoken  by  the  voice  of  rumour.  The  German 
Emperor  and  one  of  the  London  morning 
papers,  the  Express — a  quaint  combination  ! — 
severallv  offered  money  rewards  for  the  saving  of 
Europeans'  lives  and  for  "  authentic "  news  of 
their  fate.  A  memorial  service  for  the  victims 
of  the  alleged  massacre  was  even  arranged  to  be 
held  in  London.  And  so  the  month  of  July 
waxed  and  waned  without  anything  but  rumour 
and  contradiction  being  circulated,  while  most 
people  had  relinquished  all  hope. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


ADMIRAL    SEYMOUK  S    FAILURE    TO    RELIEVE    PEKING. 
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HEN,  on  May  2qth,  the  first  defi- 
nite official  intelligence  of  the  crisis 
in  Peking  reached  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Sevmour,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  China  Station,  that  officer  was 
lying  at  Wei-hai-Wei.  H.M.S.  Orlando  and 
thirteen  warships  of  other  Powers  were  concen- 
trated off  Taku  at  the  bar 
of  the  Pei-ho.  On  the  date 
named  a  telegram  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Admiral  from 
H.B.M.  Consul  at  Tientsin, 
telling  of  the  destruction  by 
Boxers  of  some  half-dozen 
railway  stations  on  the 
Peking-Hankow  line,  and 
generally  characterising  the 
situation  as  critical.  Next 
(lav  this  despatch  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  from  Sir 
Claude  Macdonald  himselt, 
stating  that  P-uropean  life 
and  property  in  the  capital 
were  in  danger,  the  condition 
of  affairs  "  extremely  grave, 
soldiers  mutinous,  and  people 
excited."  On  the  same  day 
(May  30th)  H.M.S.  Algcrinc 
joined  the  Orhuido  at  Taku 
and  landed  twenty-five 
marines,  who  were    at  once 

sent  up  to  Peking  ;  and  on  the  31st  the  Orlando 
disembarked  fifty  marines  and  sixty-seven  sea- 
men, and  the  Algcrine  ten  seamen — these  last 
being  afterwards  replaced,  as  they  could  not  well 
be  spared,  by  a  gun's  crew  from  the  Centurion. 
Of  this  little  detachment  seventy-nine  marines 
were  sent  up  to  Peking  under  command  of 
Captain  Strouts,  of  the  Marine  Light  Infantrv, 
while  104  marines  and  bluejackets  were  for  the 
present  forwarded  to  Tientsin,  where  the  situa- 
tion also  was  becoming  gradually  more  menacing. 
On  Friday,  June  ist,  Sir  Edward  vSeymour 
himself  arrived  off  Taku  in  the  Centurion  (flag- 
ship), accompanied  bv  the  Whiting.  He  imme- 
diately wired  to  Sir  C.  Macdonald  offering  tn 
land  200  more  bluejackets  and  marines  if  neces- 
sary. The  Minister  replied  that  since  the 
arrival   of  the   Legation   Guards   matters  were 
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somewhat  quieter,  and  asked  whether  the 
Admiral  proposed  to  visit  Peking.  On  the 
Sunday  Sir  E.  Seymour  proceeded  to  Tientsin 
to  confer  with  Her  Majesty's  Consul,  and  here 
nothing  but  news  of  burnings  and  massacres  by 
Boxers,  apparently  with  the  collusion  of  the 
Imperial  authorities,  awaited  him.  Admiral 
Seymour  returned  from 
Tientsin  to  his  flagship 
b}-  the  Pei-ho  River  route, 
in  order  to  test  the  capa- 
bilities of  that  stream  for 
transport,  etc.,  in  case  of 
eventualities.  The  Algcrine 
was  now  (June  ;th)  rein- 
forced by  100  marines  from 
the  flagship,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  delay  occa- 
sioned by  the  difficulties  of 
the  harbour-bar  necessitating 
tlie  larger  vvarships  anchor- 
ing some  thirteen  miles  from 
the  shore.  Next,  the  Z^///«;!it'r 
was  sent  from  Wei-hai-Wei 
for  the  protection  of  British 
life  and  property  at  Pei-tai- 
ho,  a  watering-place  a  little 
to  the  southward  of  Shan- 
hai-Kwang  ;  while  the  Au- 
rora, Endymion,  and  Fame 
reinforced  the  English 
squadron  at  Taku,  and  a  gun  and  gun's  crew 
from  the  flagship  proceeded  to  Tientsin  at  the 
Consul's  request,  afterwards  (on  the  6th)  rein- 
forced by  fifty  additional  seamen  and  seventy- 
five  marines.  But  "  matters  remaining  serious, 
the  Chinese  Government  being  quite  inactive  " 
(writes  Admiral  Seymour  in  his  despatch), 
"  though  the  Boxers  were  near  Tientsin  in  force, 
and  had  committed  outrages  such  as  destroying 
property  and  burning  railway  in  several  places,  I 
proposed  to  Rear-Admiral  Courrejolles  (French), 
then  the  next  senior  naval  officer  present,  on  the 
5th  inst.,  that  the  senior  naval  officers  should 
meet  together  to  discuss  the  situation  and 
arrange  for  mutual  action.  Rear -Admiral 
Courrejolles  agreed,  and  suggested  that  the 
meeting  should  be  held  on  board  the  Centurion, 
in  which  I  acquiesced,  and  at  4  p.m.  our  first 
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meeting  took  place,  officers  of  seven  nations 
besides  our  own  being  present.  The  proceed- 
ings were  marked  by  great  unanimity." 

The  senior  naval  commanders  again  met  on 
the  morrow,  when  the  Austrian  captain  paid 
our  admiral  the  compliment  of  desiring  that  the 
Austrian  marines  at  Tientsin  might  be  placed 
under  British  orders.  All  this  time  it  was  being 
freely  rumoured  that  the  Boxers  intended -to 
attack  the  "  foreign  devils "  at  Tientsin  on 
June  iQth,  that  being  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  the  massacres  in  the  year  iSjo.  But  it  was 
rightly  held  that  Peking's  was  the  greater 
peril  ;  so  that  when,  verv  late  on  the  night  of 
the  <)th,  an  urgent  telegram  from  Sir  C. 
Macdonald  informed  Seymour  that  unless  relief 
i.teps  were  taken  the  Legations  must  fall  and  a 
massacre  ensue,  the  Admiral  decided  to  start  for 
Peking  forthwith  with  all  the  men  that  could  be 
>pared.  He  accordingly  notified  his  colleagues 
of  the  other  squadrons  of  this  determination,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  co-operate. 

A  more  gallant  or  more  e.xperienced  leader  of 
a  Naval  Brigade  than  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edward 
H.  Seymour  could  not  well  be  found.  His  sixty 
years  of  life  have  been  crowded  with  picturesque 
incident  and  daring  effort.  His  services  date 
from  the  Crimean  War  of  1854-55,  when  he  was 
a  "  middy "  on  board  H.M.S.  Terrible  at  the 
bombardments  of  Odessa  and  of  Sebastopol. 
Still  a  midshipman  in  1857,  he  was  on  board  the 
Calciittis  launch  when  it  was  sunk  at  the 
destruction  of  the  Chinese  junk  flotilla  at 
Fatshan — -so  that  Seymour's  experience  of  war- 
ring with  the  enlightened  Celestial  dates  back 
more  than  forty  years.  In  1870,  w-hen  in  com- 
mand of  the  Growler,  he  was  severely  wounded 
in  rescuing  an  English  ship  from  West  African 
pirates,  and  a  dozen  years  later  he  commanded 
the  Iris  at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria. 
From  1892  to  1894  he  was  second  in  command 
of  the  Channel  Squadron,  and  received  the 
appointment  of  Commander-in-Chief  on  the 
China  Station  in  December,  1897.  Not  the 
least  prized  of  the  many  decorations  won  by  the 
gallant  sailor  is  the  Royal  Humane  Society's 
silver  medal  for  saving  life.  He  is  a  cousin  of 
Admiral  Sir  Michael  Culme-Seymour. 

In  attempting  to  cover  the  eighty  miles  of 
difficult  and  Boxer-infested  country  that  inter- 
vened between  Tientsin  and  Peking  the  English 
admiral  was  confronted  by  the  problem  of  which 
route  he  would  follow.  There  were  three 
distinct  ways  open  to  him,  viz.  :  (i)  By  railway, 
eighty-five  miles  ;  (2)  by  road,  seventy-five  miles ; 


(31  by  river  to  Tung-Chow,  (ift3--five  miles,  thence 
by  road,  twentj-  miles. 

The  first  of  these  routes  can  ordinarily  be 
covered  in  about  three  hours.  After  leaving 
Tientsin  the  railway  curves  in  a  somewhat 
tortuous  manner,  following  the  left  bank  of  the 
Pei-ho  as  far  as  Yang-tsun,  where  it  crosses 
the  river,  then  winding  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  parallel  to  the  river  to  Hun-ho,  skirting 
the  Imperial  hunting-park  (a  great  rallving-place 
of  Imperial  and  Boxer  troops,  by  the  wav)  at 
Feng-tai  (the  railway  station  burned  by  Boxers 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  trouble),  where  it  branches 
off,  to  terminate  at  Machia-po,  a  mile  and  a  halt 
from  the  southern  wall  of  the  outer  city  ot 
.Peking.  The  stations  on  this  line,  with  their 
respective  distances  from  Tientsin,  are  as  follow : 
— Yang-tsun,  I7'88  miles;  Lo-fa,  3r09  miles; 
Lang-fang,  40'4  miles  ;  An-ting,  53'64  miles  ; 
Huang-tsun,  64'47  miles  ;  Feng-tai,  74'88  miles  ; 
Peking,  80  miles. 

The  road  journev  is  so  bad,  owing  to  the 
enormous  ruts  which  intersect  the  highwa\-, 
that,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
possible,  a  cart  drawn  by  two  mules  cannot 
reach  the  capital  under  two  days.  "  The  country 
right  away  up  to  Peking  is  as  flat  as  the  pro- 
verbial ditchwater,  and  is  dotted  all  over  with 
the  kraal-shaped  tombs  of  the  Chinese.  In  road 
and  meadow  and  garden,  wherever  the  eye  rests, 
these  melancholv  mounds  meet  the  gaze,  making 
the  landscape  for  hundreds  of  miles  one  huge 
cemetery."  The  three  points  at  which  it  would 
be  practicable  to  obtain  supplies  for  an  army 
when  marching  by  this  cheerful  route  are  Yang- 
tsun,  Ho-hsi-wu,  and  Ma-ton, situate  twenty, fort}', 
and  fifty-three  miles  from  Tientsin  respectivelv. 

Thirdly  and  lastly  there  was  the  river  route, 
which,  however,  takes  four  or  five  days,  and  is 
only  of  real  utility  during  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  roads  are  under  water.  Moreover,  it 
is  only  navigable  by  flat-bottomed  boats  or  small 
'■  house-boats,"  and  is  in  every  way  tedious. 
All  these  considerations  induced  Admiral  Sey- 
mour to  select  the  railway  route  as  the  be^t 
available  means  of  getting  up  to  Peking.  It 
was  known  that  the  line  would  be  found  to  be 
damaged  in  places,  but  of  course  the  Admiral 
proposed  to  take  a  strong  working  party  with 
him.  Unfortunately,  nothing  like  the  full  extent 
of  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  Boxers  was 
realised  at  this  end  of  the  line  ;  and  even  if  it 
had  been,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  an\- 
such  consideration  would  have  prevented  the 
British  admiral  and  his  gallant  men  from  doing 
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their  level  utmost  to  rescue  the  valuable  lives 
imperilled  at  Peking.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
not  realised,  as  we  say,  how  very  fully  the 
Chinese  were  putting  into  practice  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  two  forces  which  they  correctly'  took 
to  be  the  most  formidable  signs  of  foreign  pro- 
gress in  their  countrv — the  telegraph  line  and 
the  raihvaj'  line. 

Having  thus  made  up  his  mind  to  do  his  best 
for  the  relief  of  the  Legations,  the  Admiral  lost 
no  time.  Very  earl\-  on  the  morning  of  June 
loth  all  the  officers  and  men  who  could  be 
spared  for  the  enterprise,  in  addition  to  those 
previously  landed  (and  it  may  be  imagined  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  volunteers  I),  were  sent 
ashore,  being  conveyed  by  the  destroyers  Fame 
and  Whiting  and  a  tug.  They  at  once  entrained 
for  Tientsin,  which  was  reached  about  7.30  a.m. 
Two  hours  later,  after  Admiral  Seymour  had 
had  an  interview  with  the  British  Consul,  the 
train  left  for  Peking,  having  on  board  300 
English  seamen  and  marines,  1 12  Americans,  40 
Italians,  and  23  Austrians.  All  went  well  until 
beyond  Yang-tsun,  twenty  miles  from  Tientsin. 
Here  there  was  a  camp  of  some  4.000  Chinese 
regular  troops  under  General  Nieh  ;  but  these 
made  no  demonstration  save  scowling  hatred 
and  defiance  at  the  train  and  its  human  freight 
of  "  devils."  Another  ten  miles  of  railway  was 
successfully  negotiated  without  hindrance,  until 
nearly  at  Lo-fa,  where  the  first  damage  to  the 
line  was  encountered  about  half-past  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  it  was  decided  to  halt  there 
for  the  night.  Two  more  train-loads  of  blue- 
jackets and  marines  joined  here,  and  early  on 
the  nth,  the  line  having  been  repaired,  the 
expedition  steamed  into  Lo-fa  Station,  where  the 
engines  were  watered.  At  Lo-fa  a  fourth  train 
came  up,  and  this  made  the  full  composiiion  ot 
the  combined  force  under  Admiral  Seymour's 
orders  as  follows  : — • 
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In  round  numbers,  this  represented  a  compact 
little  force  of  2,000  officers  and  men  with 
nineteen  guns  of  various  calibres.  So  far,  good. 
But  the  difficulties  of  Seymour's  forlorn  hope — 
for  such  it  surely  was — were  only  just  about 
to  commence.  At  half-past  eleven  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  I  ith  the  four  trains  proceeded  towards 
Peking,  leaving  an  officer  and  thirty  men  to 
guard  against  a  repetition  of  the  line-destroying 
at  Lo-fa. 

'  About  si.x  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  ap- 
proaching Lang-fang  Station — situate  on  the  line 
just  a'oout  midway  between  Tientsin  and  the 
capital — the  first  brush  with  the  Bo.vers  took 
place.  A  large  part}-  of  them  advanced  bnldlv 
in  skirmishing  order  towards  the  leading  train, 
doubtless  buoyed  up  by  their  belief  in  their 
own  invulnerability.  If  so,  their  faith  in  this 
direction  was  destined  to  be  rudely  shattered,  as 
the  bluejackets  poured  in  so  deadly  and  rapid  a 
rifle  fire  that  they  were  forced  to  give  ground, 
and  retired,  after  a  few  minutes,  leaving  thirty- 
five  dead  behind  them.  An  interesting  narrative 
of  this  preliminary  encounter,  which  seems  to 
have  been  at  close  range  while  it  lasted,  and  to 
have  included  a  very  narrow  escape  on  the  part 
of  the  Admiral,  is  given  bv  a  member  of  the 
British  section  of  the  Naval  Brigade.    He  sa^^s  : — 

'^  A  huge  mob  of  Chinese  nearly  cut  off  a 
small  party  of  marines  reconnoitring  on  a  trolley 
ahead,  and  then  tried  to  rush  the  train.  Of 
course,  companies  immediately  went  out  on  both 
flanks,  so  there  was  no  firing  from  the  front 
truck,  as  our  own  men  were  in  the  woods  all 
round  us.  The  enemj'  got  within  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  us.  You  probably  know  all 
about  them  wearing  red  stuff,  and  thinking 
themselves  invulnerable.  Most  of  them  are 
armed  with  swords  or  spears,  and  only  a  few 
have  antiquated  rifles.  I  suppose  thej-  are  very 
like  Dervishes  before  they  attack.  They  kow- 
tow, and  then  come  on  in  a  rush.  Their  great 
trick  is  shamming  dead  and  then  getting  up 
behind  you.  One  of  our  j-oung  midshipmen 
had  a  very  narrow  shave  with  a  man  armed 
with  a  sword  (blade  5  ft.  and  handle  4^  ft. 
long),  but  he  luckily  hit  him  in  the  hands  first 
shot.  The}-  retired  \ery  soon,  although  their 
main  body,  with  some  cavalry,  never  came  into 
action.  We  had  no  casualties,  but  the  Admiral 
was  very  near  it,  as  he  went  up  into  the  firing 
line  without  any  arms,  with  the  secretary,  and 
got  separated,  and  a  man  rose  up  between  them, 
but  very  luckily  the  secretary  shot  him,  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  a  certainty.     I  think  we 
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killed  40  or  50  ;  some  of  them  boys.  We  saw 
nothing  ol  them  next  day,  and  went  on  steadily 
relaying  about  one  mile  out  of  two  till  we  got  to 
a  station  called  Lang-fang,  where  the  water  was 
good  ;  and  that  was  the  first  wash  I'd  had,  as  we 
had  been  awfullv  short  of  water  before.  The 
trains  stopped  there  for  a  day  to  give  the  men  a 
rest,  and  sent  the  gun  truck,  sleeper  trucks,  and 
working-parties  on  to  repair." 

Considering  that  the  enemy  were  not  provided 
with  dynamite,  and  that  their  im])lements  for 
railway -destroj-ing  were  of  a  somewhat  crude 
description,  they  had  managed  to  destroy  the 
line  beyond  Lang-fang  in  a  most  systematic 
fashion.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  damage  done 
called  forth  expressions  of  amazement  from  the 
Europeans,  who  also  noted  as  a  significant  sign 
that  the  broken  sleepers  of  the  hne  were  in  some 
instances  still  burning,  indicating  that  the  work 
of  destruction  in  their  front  was  even  now 
proceeding.  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  June 
15th,  the  trains  got  into  Lang-fang  Station — and 
this  was  destined  to  prove  the  high-water  mark 
of  the  Seymour  expedition,  so  far  as  regarded 
its  advance  in  the  direction  of  taking  rehef  to 
Peking.  Hereafter  the  would-be  relieving  force 
was  to  have  a  hard  struggle  for  its  own  existence. 
The  line  and  the  bridges  beyond  had  been  so 
completely  wrecked  for  a  long  distance  that  the 
Admiral  decided  to  send  on  an  advance  party  to 
endeavour  to  secure  the  station  at  Aj:-ting, 
thirteen  miles  further  on,  and  hold  the  line 
against  further  destruction.  This  hazardous 
enterprise  was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant  G.  Smith, 
who  took  with  him  a  little  party  of  three  officers 
and  forty-four  men.  Lieutenant  Smith  took 
post  in  a  native  village 'on  the  line  next  morn- 
ing, and  here  his  little  band  had  to  beat  off  three 
successive  attacks.  A  fourth  and  more  desperate 
onslaught  was  then  delivered  by  a  party  of 
Boxers  estimated  at  between  four  and  five 
hundred  strong,  who  charged,  says  the  Admiral 
in  his  report,  "  with  great  courage  and 
enthusiasm."  This  fourth  assault  was  also 
repelled,  the  loss  to  the  enemy  in  the  four 
attacks  being  estimated  at  150.  But  by  this 
time  Lieutenant  Smith's  ammunition  was  by 
way  of  being  exhausted,  and  he  returned  to 
headquarters  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th. 

The  Admiral,  .still  deeming  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  endeavour  to  secure  An-ting 
Station  at  all  costs,  now  sent  forward  ]\Iajor 
Johnstone,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  in  command  of 
a  slightly  stronger  party.  Major  Johnstone,  a 
brave  and  capable  officer,  managed  to  hold  his 


own  until  late  on  the  14th,  being  continuously 
attacked  by  tlie  Boxers,  on  whom  he  inflicted 
a  loss  of  twenty-five  killed,  while  sustaining  no 
casualties  himself. 

Meanwhile,  the  Boxers  had  boldly  assumed 
the  offensive  against  the  Admiral's  main  body  at 
Lang-fang.  This  attack,  which  was  delivered 
shortly  after  10  a.m.  on  the  14th,  was  so  entirely 
unexpected  that  many  of  the  men  were  engaged 
in  bathing  and  quenching  their  thirst  at  an 
adjacent  well.  A  picket  of  five  Italians  was  cut 
ofiF,  the  Boxers  killing  four  and  capturing  one 
of  them.  Then  came  a  determined  effort  to 
rush  the  engine  of  the  leading  train.  "  Nearly 
all  hands  were  in  the  village,  bathing  and  carry- 
ing water,  and  till  we  began  to  arrive  it  was  a 
pretty  close  thing,  lots  arriving  fresh  from  the 
bath,  having  left  their  clothes.  The  chaplain 
and  a  doctor  had  to  defend  the  '  wardroom  '  for 
a  bit,  and  several  other  people  got  their  swords 
home."  So  near  a  thing  was  it,  indeed^  that 
several  of  the  onrushing  Chinese  were  actually 
bayoneted  from  the  top  of  the  tender.  The 
assailants  came  on  in  loose  formation  and  in  great 
strength,  and  were  not  finally  disposed  of  until 
a  hundred  of  them  had  been  either  shot  down 
or  bayoneted.  The  persistence  with  which  this 
attack  was  pressed  must  have  prepared  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  for  the  more  sinister  in- 
telligence that  his  rear  as  well  as  his  front  was  now 
threatened.  This  news  reached  the  Admiral 
from  Lo-fa  Station  early  in  the  evening,  and  he 
at  once  started  back  with  No.  2  train  and  a 
strong  reinforcement  to  assist  the  guard  there, 
who  were  reported  to  be  attacked  in  over- 
whelming force.  He  arrived  to  discover, 
fortunately,  that  the  guard  had  beaten  oft'  this 
attack  with  a  loss  of  about  100  to  the  assailants, 
who  were  followed  up  for  some  distance  by  the 
larger  force  brought  up  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour. 
The  Boxers  were  equipped  for  the  purposes  of 
this  attack  with  two  small  cannon,  of  antiquated 
pattern,  both  of  which  we  captured.  Here, 
however,  the  men  of  H.M.S.  Endvmiou  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  their  number,  killed, 
while  another  was  seriously  wounded.  The  man 
who  was  killed  was  struck  by  a  charge  from  one 
of  the  two  old  cannon  mentioned  above,  which 
are  described  as  "  firing  dog-spikes  threaded 
with  nuts." 

Seymour's  position  on  the  line  was  hourly 
becoming  more  critical,  and  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  his  communications  daily  greater. 
He  successively  sent  several  couriers  back  to 
Tientsin  with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  base  for 
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stores  and  amniunition  at  Yang-tsun,  and 
endeavouring  to  get  through  to  Peking  by  the 
river  route  j'l'ti  Tung-chow.  Not  one  of  these 
nics'^eiigers  ever  got  through  the  Ro.xer  hues,  the 
fact  being  that  Tientsin  itself  was  by  this  time 
in  a  state  of  siege.  But  ihe  Admiral's  idea  of  a 
change  of  base  was  admirable  in  itself.  There 
were  several  reasons  in  favour  of  it,  as  for  instance 
(i)  his  provisions  and  ammunition  were  running 
short  ;  (2)  he  was  without  means  of  transport  ; 
(T.)  his  force  was  by  this  time  completely  isolated, 
no  word  having  come  from  Tientsin  since  the 
13th  :  (4)  trains  having  ceased  to  run,  it  was 
essential  that  he  should  protect  his  rear,  now 
seriously  menaced.  On  this  vital  subject  of  the 
j)rovisions  ruiniing  short  one  of  the  seamen  ot 
the  expedition  humorously  says : — ''  I  don't 
know  how  we  should  have  lived  without  looting, 
as  we  left  the  ship  in  such  a  hurry  that  we 
brought  practically  nothing  with  us.  Of  course 
we  get  our  rations,  but  '  Fanny  Adams ' 
(preserved  meat)  and  biscuit  begin  to  pall  after 
a  little.  The  worst  part  has  been  want  of  water, 
even  for  washing  purposes.  We  have  been  so 
hard  up  as  to  drink  tea  made  wiili  the  engine's 
exhaust." 

Through  the  dav  and  night  of  the  15th  the 
trains  remaineil  at  Lang-fang,  while  a  working 
party,  protected  by  a  strong  guard,  was 
employed  in  repairing  the  line  in  front.  From 
Lo-fa  it  was  now  reported  that  the  repaired  line 
had  been  again  broken  up.  At  daybreak  of  the 
1 6th  one  of  the  trains  started  in  the  hope  of 
getting  back  to  Tientsin — only  to  return  in  the 
afternoon  with  the  report  that  the  line  was 
everywhere  destroyed  again.  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour (who  meanwhile  had,  in  addition  to  the 
messages  to  Tientsin,  endeavoured  to  get  one 
through  to  the  officer  commanding  at  Hong- 
Kong,  asking  for  troops  to  be  sent)  discovered 
on  the  16th  that  Yang-tsun  Station  had  been 
destroyed  behind  him,  and  that  the  enemy's 
systematic  redeslruction  of  the  railway  had 
finally  cut  him  ofl' from  Tientsin.  In  the  course 
of  the  lyth-iXth,  all  four  trains  W'ere  concentrated 
at  Yang-tsun,  the  rearward  movement  thus 
beginning  ;  but  early  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day,  while  retiring  from  Lang-fang  in  order  to 
complete  this  operation  and  join  the  Admiral 
near  Yang-tsun,  Nos.  2  and  4  trains  were  fiercely 
assailed  by  a  great  force  of  the  enemy.  Captain 
von  Usedom,  of  the  Imperial  German  Navy, 
who  was  the  senior  oflicer  present  at  the  time, 
estimated  the  strength  of  the  attacking  force  at 
5,000,  with  cavalry,  and  many  of  them  provided 


with  magazine  rifles  of  the  newest  type.  En- 
couraged by  their  enormous  numerical  superiority 
the  Chinese  attacked  the  trains  in  front  and  on 
both  flanks.  The  allies  took  the  offensive  in 
beating  off  this  assault,  which  was  done  in  grand 
fashion  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  enemy  realise 
that  the  trains  intended  to  retire  down  the  line 
than  they  renewed  the  battle  with  desperation. 
Again  they  were  most  handsomely  repulsed,  with 
a  loss  roughly  estimated  at  400.  The  allies  also 
captured  several  banners,  bearing  inscriptions 
telling  that  they  belonged  to  the  army  of  General 
Tang-fu-siang,  connnanding  the  troops  in  the 
Emperor's  Hunting  Park  at  Peking.  The  allied 
loss  in  this  sharp  engagement  was  six  killed  and 
fortv-eight  wounded. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  wlien  it  became 
obvious  that  the  trains,  useless  for  all  practical 
purposes  on  a  broken  line,  would  have  to  be 
abandoned.  This  decision  was  come  to  at  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  naval  force,  and  was 
immediatelv  acted  on.  On  the  19th  the  retreat 
on  Tientsin  began.  The  force  marched  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  moving  by  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  and  carrying  the  wounded  and 
stores  in  four  junks  which  the  Germans  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  capture  near  Yang-tsun 
on  the  preceding  day.  At  the  very  outset  a 
delay  occurred  through  the  junks  grounding  in 
a  narrow  and  shallow  reach  of  the  muddy  stream, 
and  a  6-pounder  quick-firing  gun  had  to  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  lighten  one  of  the  vessels 
before  she  would  float.  The  expedition 
bivouacked  about  two  and  a  half  miles  down  the 
river,  and  the  retreat  was  resumed  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th.  Progress  was  necessarily  slow, 
and  was  rendered  all  the  slower  by  wounded 
men  being  on  board  the  junks.  Shortly  after 
9  a.m.  a  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  an 
adjacent  village.  "  Several  villages  in  succession  " 
— we  are  quoting  from  Admiral  Seymour's 
report — "  had  to  be  carried  either  by  rifle  fire, 
or,  failing  that,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
charge  with  bayonets  was  always  very  effective, 
the  cheers  of  the  men  as  they  advanced  appear- 
ing to  intimidate  the  Chinese,  who  without 
waiting  to  receive  the  charge  would  fall  back 
immediatel)-. 

"In  the  afternoon  a  i-pounder  quick-firing 
gun  was  brought  into  action  by  the  enemy  for 
the  first  time,  and  although  not  much  damage 
was  actually  done  by  it,  the  effect  of  its  fire  was 
harassing  to  those  on  the  march,  especially 
when  an  exposed  space  had  to  be  crossed.  Its 
position  could  not  be  accurately  located,  as  the 
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nature  of  the  country  and  the  use  of  smokeless 
powder  enabled  them  to  mask  its  position  both 
on  this  and  subsequent  occasions.  After  fighting 
during  the  whole  day  a  suitable  place  for  bivouac 
was  selected  at  6  p.m.  The  distance  made  good 
during  the  day  was  estimated  to  be  about  eight 
miles." 

In  all  of  these  operations  Sir  Edward  Seymour 
exposed  his  own  life  with  a  reckless  courage 
which  e.\cited  among  all  arms  an  admiration 
tinged  with  an.xiety  for  his  personal  safety.  The 
enemy  fought  for  the  most  part  under  cover, 
so  that  it  was  often  extremelv  difficult  to  locate 
tliem.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  line  of 
march  was  harassed  b\-  a  bod\-  of  about  two 
hundred  Chinese  cavalry,  who  were  at  first 
mistaken  for  the  Cossack  troops  of  a  possible 
relief  force.  Fightins  went  on  throughout  the 
day.  A  few  shrapnel  from  the  q-pounder  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  enemy's  cavalry  at  ba\', 
but  the  Chinese  also  brought  into  action  a  field- 
gun  and  a  i -pounder  quick-firer.  Several  more 
villages  had  to  be  stormed  under  a  heavy  and 
harassing  fire,  most  of  the  fighting  of  this  da_v 
taking  place  in  the  neigWJourhood  of  Pei-tsang, 
wliich  is  the  largest  village  or  town  between 
Yang-tsun  and  Tientsin.  Not  more  than  si.x 
miles  were  covered  by  Seymour's  force  during  the 
2 1  St,  so  stubborn  was  the  resistance  encountered. 
In  the  evening  a  particularly  pertinacious  village 
had  not  been  carried,  and  the  Admiral  deter- 
mined, after  a  council  of  war,  to  make  a  mid- 
night march,  starting  after  supper.  The  field 
and  machine  guns  were  placed  in  a  captured 
junk,  and  at  I  a.m.  the  march  recommenced. 
Not  more  than  a  mile  or  so  had  been  traversed 
when  a  galling  fire  was  poured  in  from  a  village 
at  a  range  of  onlv  200  vards.  The  marines  fixed 
bayonets  and  gallantly  stormed  the  position,  but 
meanwhile  the  junk  containing  the  guns  was 
sunk  by  a  well-directed  shot  from  a  Chinese 
field-piece,  and  the  only  guns  of  any  calibre  now 
remaining  to  Admiral  Seymour  were  the  Maxims, 
which  were  fortunately  saved.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  22nd  the  night 
march  halted  opposite  the  Imperial  Chinese 
armourj'  at  Hsiku,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pei-ho.  Here  a  couple  of  Chinese  soldiers 
appeared,  without  arms,  and  perfectly  friendly 
in  demeanour.  At  this  time  only  a  portion  of 
the  allied  forces  had  come  up,  the  rearguard 
column  and  the  junks  conveying  the  wounded 
being  at  some  distance  away.  The  two  Chinese 
soldiers  went  away  after  asking  a  number  of 
questions  as  to  the  objects,  etc.,  of  the  expedi- 


tion ;  but  immediately  afterwards  a  heavy 
artillery  and  rifle  fire  was  opened  from  the 
armoury.  The  allies  took  cover,  utilising  for 
this  purpose  the  river  embankment  and  an 
adjacent  village,  and  poured  in  a  heavy  rifle  fire 
in  reply.  The  enemy's  front  was  swept  by  this 
fire,  and  several  Chinese  artillerists  were  seen  to 
fall,  while  others  fled  from  the  guns.  Admiral 
Seymour,  meanwhile,  sent  Major  Johnstone,  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  bluejackets  and  marines, 
to  cross  higher  up  the  river  and  turn  the 
enemy's  position.  Under  cover  of  a  village 
which  concealed  their  approach  from  the 
armoury  until  within  150  yards  of  it.  Major 
Johnstone's  little  band  rushed  forward  with 
loud  cheers.  The  Chinaman  would  seem  to 
dislike  the  sound  of  the  British  cheer,  for  its 
defenders  did  not  wait  for  the  bayonet,  but  fled 
with  all  speed,  leaving  this  portion  of  the 
armoury  to  its  fate.  Here  two  Krupp  guns 
became  the  prizes  of  our  marines. 

Hot  fighting  continued  throughout  the  murn- 
ing,  a  German  contingent  crossing  lower  down  the 
river  and  taking  two  lo-centimetre  Krupp  guns, 
and,  in  co-operation  with  our  own  detachment, 
effectually  rendering  the  armoury  grounds  free 
of  the  enemy.  Later  in  the  day  the  latter 
returned  to  the  attack  in  great  force.  They 
made  a  desperate  attempt,  supported  by  heavy 
shell-fire,  to  regain  possession  of  the  armoury, 
and  with  this  purpose  pushed  forward  heavy 
columns  of  attack.  In  this  purpose,  however, 
they  were  foiled  at  every  point  and  compelled  to 
retire  in  confusion  and  with  great  losses.  On 
the  allied  side,  however,  the  loss  was  by  no 
means  slight,  and  conspicuous  among  the  slain 
was  Commander  Bucholtz,  of  the  German  Navy, 
a  gallant  and  experienced  officer.  In  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  the  Admiral  was  enabled  to 
cross  the  whole  of  the  force  and  the  wounded 
over  the  river  to  take  up  quarters  in  the  captured 
armoury,  where  they  would  have  the  advantage 
of  the  enemy's  artillery  to  defend  themselves 
with  in  case  of  a  renewed  attack.  At  the  same 
time  the  situation  had  reached  a  sufficiently 
critical  stage,  seeing  that  half  rations  for  three 
days  was  the  extent  of  the  Admiral's  remaining 
supplies.  At  this  time  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  discovered  that  the  armoury  contained 
provisions  for  several  days. 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  re-establish  communication  with 
Tientsin.  The  presence  of  so  many  wounded 
constituted  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  force. 
None  of  the  messengers  sent    by    Seymour   to 
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Tientsin  had  been  heard  of  again  ;  so  he  now 
decided  upon  sending  a  party  to  endeavour  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  allied  main  bod}-  and 
bring  back  a  relief  force.  The  route  chosen  was 
taken  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Carrie,  the  engineer 
of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Raihva}-,  who  had  accom- 
panied Sevmour  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the 
parties  mending  the  line,  and  who  now  offered 
liis  services  as  guide  along  the  route  to  Tientsin 
which  was  his  selection — a  detour  northward  by 


Chinese  (who  were  understood  to  be  commanded 
by  the  redoubtable  General  Nieh)  redoubled 
their  assaults  on  the  armoury.  Attacks  went  on 
from  dawn  till  8  a.m.,  and  in  the  course  of  these 
operations  the  English  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
Captain  Beyts  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery, 
and  several  others.  The  allied  wounded  now 
numbered  no  fewer  than  232  !  After  the 
cessation  of  attacks  at  8  a.m.  a  thorough  search 
of  the   armoury   was   made,  when   some  fifteen 
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the  railway.  A  force  of  one  hundred  marines 
was  placed  under  command  of  Captains  Doig  and 
Lloyd,  R.M.L.I.,  and  started  on  the  evening  of 
the  22nd  under  Mr.  Currie's  careful  guidance. 

The  result  was  such  as  finally  tf)  convince  the 
Admiral  that  his  sole  chance  lay  in  his  ability  to 
*'  sit  tight  "  and  await  the  advent  of  a  relief 
column.  No  sooner  did  they  reach  the  line  of 
the  broken  railway  than  the  party  was  fiercely 
attacked.  Immense  bodies  of  the  enemy  were 
hurried  to  the  spot  from  every  direction,  and  the 
marines  slowly  fought  their  way  back  to  the 
armoury,  which  was  reached  after  four  of  their 
number  had  fallen. 

With    the   break    of  day    on    the    23rd,    the 


tons  of  rice,  great  quantities  of  guns,  small  arms, 
ammunition,  and  war  stores  came  to  light. 
Admiral  Seymour  also  caused  several  of  the 
captured  guns  to  be  mounted  to  defend  the 
armoury,  and  this  had  an  excellent  effect,  as  it 
was  now  found  possible  to  take  the  offensive 
by  bombarding  both  a  Boxer  and  a  Chinese 
(Imperial)  fort,  the  latter  some  distance  down 
the  river.  After  this  the  enemy  became  and 
remained  considerably  less  aggressive.  A  captured 
Chinese  soldier  stated  that  General  Nieh's 
attempts  to  storm  the  armour}'  had  been  made 
with  twenty-five  battalions  ;  and  this,  even  if  we 
only  reckon  a  Chinese  battalion  at  from  three  to 
four  hundred  men,  gave  the  enemy  an  immensely 
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preponderating  force.  On  this  day  (23rd)  it 
transpired  that  one  of  Seymour's  couriers  at  last 
contrived  to  get  through  to  Tientsin  with 
intelhgence  of  the  Admiral's  grievous  plight. 
The  daytime  of  the  24th  was  again  spent  by 
Seymour  in  bombarding  the  enemy's  forts,  and 
annoying  him  as  much  as  possible.  Captain 
de  Marolles,  commanding  the  French  contingent, 
was  much  distinguished  in  the  defence. 

Almost  before  daybreak  of  Monday,  the  25th, 
excitement  reigned  in  the  armoury  when  it  was 
observed  that  one  of  the  enemy's  guns  in  the 
fort  was  firing  in  the  direction  of  Tientsin. 
Two  of  the  guns  in  the  armoury  promptly 
opened  fire  on  them,  it  being  shrewdly  judged 
that  this  presaged  the  approach  of  a  relieving 
column.  By  six  o'clock  European  troops  were 
reported  in  sight,  and  an  hour  later  the  head  of 
the  relief  column  made  its  appearance.  It  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Shirinsky  (Russian),  and 
was  made  up  of  2,000  men  from  the  forces  of 
all  the  Powers.  After  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions had  been  exchanged — greetings  tempered, 
we  may  be  sure,  by  anxiety  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  Legations  which  Seymour  had  so  hope- 
fully set  out  to  relieve  a  fortnight  before — it  was 
decided  to  push  on  with  the  preparations  for 
evacuating  and  destroying  the  Hsiku  armoury 
and  getting  the  wounded  to  Tientsin  without 
delay.  To  this  end,  the  whole  of  the  force  was 
transported  across  the  river  on  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  the  25th,  bivouacking  that  night 
on  the  bank  ;  and  Tientsin  was  safely  entered 
by  relievers  and  relieved  in  the  daytime  of 
the  26th. 

Admiral  Seymour's  expedition  had  achieved 
at  all  events  one  important  success  which  struck 
a  blow  at  the  resources  of  the  enemy.  This  was 
the  destruction  of  the  great  arsenal  of  Hsiku, 
together  with  a  huge  mass  of  warlike  arms, 
munitions,  and  stores,  estimated  by  competent 
eye-witnesses  to  be  of  the  value  of  ^^"3,000, 000. 
In  order  that  this  operation  should  not  lack 
completeness,  the  Admiral  detailed  Lieutenant 
Lowther-Crofton  and  Acting-Gunner  Davidge, 
of  the  Centurion,  to  remain  behind  in  order  to 
fire  the  ammunition  and  storehouses  of  the 
armoury.  This  pair  did  their  work  very 
effectively  and  well,  firing  the  armoury  in  five 
different  places.  They  then  crossed  the  river 
where  ponies  were  awaiting  them,  and  rejoined 
the  main  body,  whose  march  back  to  Tientsin 
was  punctuated  by  the  sound  of  several  great 
explosions,  as  the  magazines  of  the  arsenal 
successively  blew  up. 


So  ended  Sir  Edward  Seymour's  notable  effort 
for  the  relief  of  the  European  men,  women,  and 
children   imperilled   at  Peking,     It  was    failure, 
but    it    was    splendid    failure.       Seymour's    de- 
spatches to   the    Admiralty    descriptive   of  the 
affair    are    models    alike    of    modesty    and    of 
lucidity — a    quality    not     invariably    possessed, 
one  regrets  to  note,  by  the  despatches  of  our 
generals    commanding    in    the    war    in    South 
Africa.     The  many  villages  carried  by  storm  ir» 
the  course  of  the  expedition  had  to  be  destroyed 
as  a  matter  of  military  necessity,  for  fear  they 
should  continue  to  afford  cover  to  the  enemy. 
Yet,  despite  the  disparity  of  numbers,   it    is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  whenever  the  yellow  man 
and   the  white  met  point   to  point  the  former 
was  always  worsted.     Admiral  Seymour,  as  the 
ranking    officer,    created    a    deeply    favourable 
impression  by  the  series  of  despatches  in  which 
he    thanked    the   heads   of  the  various  foreign 
contingents   (including  the  Japanese)  that  had 
supported  him  in  the  rush  towards  Peking.    His 
letter  to  Rear-Admiral  Courrejolles,  command- 
ing the  French  squadron  on  the  China  Station, 
concluded  with   the  words  :    "  I   would  request 
your  Excellency  to  express  my  thanks  to  Captain 
de  MaroUes  for  his  cordial  co-operation  through- 
out our  short  campaign,  v^hicli  reminded  me  of 
our  happy  alliance  with  your  great  nation  both 
in   the  Crimea   and   out  here.     May  I  add   my 
hope  that  it  may,  though  of  small  degree,  help 
to    draw    together    in    friendship    France    and 
England,    a   thing   certainly    desirable    for    the 
civilisation  of  the  world."     It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  these  timely  and  tactful  words  of  the 
Admiral  created  a  favourable  sensation  through- 
out France  at  a  time  when  some  such  expression 
of  friendly  feeling   was   more  than   usually  de- 
sirable.     Captain    de   Marolles,    the    officer    so 
warmly    complimented    in    the    Admiral's    de- 
spatches, also  struck   a  right  note   in   his  own 
despatch  to    his    Government,    in    which,   after 
referring   to   the    "high    position    and    perfect 
courtesy  of  Admiral  Seymour,"  he  added  that  it 
was  "  very  fortunate  for  us  that  he  met  with  no 
mishap  in   any  of  the   instances   in    which  his 
bravery  led  him  to  expose  himself  in  the  front 
rank.''      And    Sir   E.    Seymour   wound    up   his 
official    despatch    to    the    Admiralty    with    an 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  officers  and  men 
composing   the   British    section    of  the  expedi- 
tionary force,     "  When  the  fact  of  the  Chinese 
having    beheaded    anyone    they    took    is    con- 
sidered," he  said,  "  the  conduct  of  such  officers 
or  men  as  risked  themselves  to  capture  is  to  be 
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praised  far  more  than  if  against  a  civilised  foe." 
rine  total  losses  o>f  Seymour's  force  amounted  to 
•.i.\ty-nine  killed  and  207  wounded,  of  whom 
thirty-two  of  the  killed  were  British,  chieflj-  men 
of  the  Centiiritn. 

If  Seymour  had  not  succeeded  in  fighting 
his  way  up  to  the  blood-stained  walls  of  Peking, 
ho  had  at  least  demonstrated,  in  the  poet's  happy 
phrase,  how  "  high  failure  overleaps  the  bounds 
of   low   success."      Like   a    brave  leader  and   a 


gallant  gentleman,  he  did  not  seek  to  minimise 
the  facts  of  his  failure.  Moreover,  while  his 
efforts  and  those  of  his  men  had  noblj-  sustained 
the  honour  of  the  English  flag,  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  managed  to  keep  all  sections 
of  the  expedition  in  accord  could  not  but  react 
favourablv  when,  in  the  time  that  was  coming, 
an  adequate  European  army  should  be  mustered 
in  the  Far  East  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
China  to  subjection. 
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CHAPTER    V 


THE    STORMING    OK    TlIK    TAK(T    FORTS. 


IT  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  in 
our  narrative  in  order  to  describe  the 
exciting  events  that  had  been  happen- 
ing elsewhere  while  the  Europeans  of 
Peking  were  lighting  for  their  lives,  and  while 
Admiral  Seymour  was  struggling  to  relieve 
them.  Seymour  started  on  his  forlorn  hope, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  the  morning  of  June 
loth.  From  the  moment  of  his  departure  the 
tension  in  every  direction  increased,  and  the 
lieads  of  the  large  allied  naval  force  (twenty-five 
nicn-of-war  of  seven  nationalities),  by  this  time 
lying  off  the  bar  of  the  Pei-ho  River,  began 
iieriouslj-  to  consider  the  advisability  of  safe- 
guarding themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
demonstrating  to  China  the  hopelessness  of  an 
armed  resistance,  by  acquiring  possession  of  the 
celebrated  Taku  Forts  that  decorate  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  river's  entrance.  ,  The 
situation  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  peculiar  one. 
'I'he  Chinese  "  Government "  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  war  with  any  one  of  the 
great  Powers,  yet  the  situation  was  fraught  with 
peril,  for  the  fate  of  the  Legations  hung  in  the 
balance,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  obtain 
any  straightforward  assurance  from  the  Empress- 
Dowager  or  her  satellites. 

During  the  two  or  three  days  immediately 
after  Seymour's  advance  from  Tientsin,  the 
rumours  o{  an  impending  hostile  action  by  the 
Chinese  military  authorities  became  more  and 
more  persistent.  In  tiie  absence  of  Admiral 
Seymour  the  command  of  the  British  squadron 
devolved  upon  Rcar-Admiral  Bruce,  though  the 
first  suggestion  for  the  occupation  of  the  forts 
came  from  the  Russian  Commander-in-Chief, 
Vice-Admiral  J.  Hiltebrandt.  By  June  13th 
the  rumours  had  become  more  and  more  positive 
in  tone.  It  was  said  that  a  powerful  Chinese 
army  was  to  be  brought  down  to  Tong-ku,  thus 
cutting  off  communication  between  Tientsin  and 
the  fleets — that  reinforcements  and  provisions 
were  being  hurried  into  the  Taku  Forts — and 
that  submarine  mines  were  being  sunk  in  the 
fairway  of  the  Pei-ho.  Accordingly,  the  Russian 
Admiral,    in    his   capacity    as   senior    officer    in 


Seymour's  absence;  summoned  a  meeting  of  liis 
colleagues  of  the  other  squadrons.  The  upshot 
of  their  deliberations  was  that  an  intimation  was 
sent  to  the  Viceroy  of  Chi-li  and  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  forts,  to  the  effect  that  "  in 
consequence  of  the  danger  to  our  forces  up  the 
river,  at  Tientsin,  and  on  the  march  to  Peking, 
by  the  action  of  the  Chinese  authorities,"  the 
allied  commanders  proposed  to  temporarily 
occupy  the  Taku  Forts  at  2  a.m.  on  Sunday, 
June  17th. 

While  leaving  the  Celestial  authorities  to 
digest  the  Admirals'  unwelcome  communication 
as  best  they  might,  we  may  invite  the  reader  to 
take  a  hurried  glance  at  the  past  history  and 
past  and  present  environment  of  these  famous 
forts,  which  had  several  times  before  engaged 
the  '"  attention  "  of  European  land  and  sea 
forces.  On  May  20th,  1858,  Admiral  Sir  Michael 
Se3'mour  —  Seymour  is  a  name  that  looms 
honourably  and  prominently  in  the  history  of 
our  relations  with  China — forced  the  entrance 
of  the  Pei-ho.  In  June  of  the  following  year 
Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  at  the  head  of  a  gun- 
boat flotilla,  was  repulsed  by  the  forts  ;  but  this 
reverse  was  wiped  out  on  August  20th,  i860, 
when  the  allied  French  and  English  landed  in 
strong  force,  marched  overland,  and  stormed  the 
North  Fort,  the  other  forts  thereupon  surrender- 
ing. The  late  General  Sir  George  Colley,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  last-mentioned  expedition,  sent 
home,  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  a  picturesque 
and  entertaining  description  of  these  irowning 
and  formidable  exterior  defences  of  the  Chinese 
capital  as  they  appeared  forty  years  ago.  Speak- 
ing of  their  armament,  he  says  : — 

''All  these  forts  present  a  most  extraordinary 
contrast  of  strength  and  weakness,  science  and 
folly.  Alongside  of  enorraous  guns,  eight  and 
ten  inch,  beautifully  cast  in  gun-metal,  and  not 
worth  less  than  _^"i,ooo  each,  are  to  be  seen 
bows,  cross-bows,  and  catapults  that  might  have 
been  used  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  In  the  same 
way,  with  a  most  defective  plan,  the  forts  have 
been  so  strengthened  and  are  so  massive  as  to 
be  almost  impregnable  from  the  sea.     The  large 
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southern  fori  alone  mounts  210  guns;  of  these 
some,  it  is  true,  are  things  made  of  bars  of  iron 
bound  together  with  hoops,  such  as  Edward  III. 
may  have  used ;  but  certain!)'  a  hundred  are 
guns  of  the  heaviest  cahbre  used — 32-,  68-,  and 
80-pounders.  One  gun,  which  is  vahied  at 
_^2,ooo,  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  Chinese  labour 
without  science.  It  is  of  pure  copper,  beautifully 
cast,  but   the  metal  made  of  exactly   the  same 


however,  were  of  modern  pattern  and  long  range. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  strength  and  size  of  this  great  network 
of  defences,  designed  first  for  the  protection  of 
Tientsin,  the  seaport  of  the  capital,  and  then  for 
the  protection  of  the  capital  itself.  The  earth- 
works are  splendidly  strong,  this  probably  being 
primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
North  China,  living  mainly  in  mud  houses,  are 
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thickness  all  the  way  from  the  breech  to  the 
muzzle,  and  even  the  breech  twice  as  thick  as  is 
necessary  :  the  consequence  is,  about  five  tons 
of  metal  have  been  used  to  turn  out  a  gun  which 
will  throw  a  shot  about  the  same  weight  to  a 
shorter  aistance  than  one  of  our  24-pounders 
requiring  about  one  ton  of  metal." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Sir  George  gives  the  arma- 
ment of  the  main  south  fort  in  i860  as  consisting 
of  upwards  of  200  guns  of  various  calibres,  though 
admitting  that  some  of  the  pieces  were  of  e.x- 
ceedingly  antiquated  pattern.  When  the  allied 
fleets  attacked  theTaku  Forts  in  June,  iqoo,  the 
southern  forts  mounted  120  guns,  most  of  which. 


especially  expert  in  the  use  of  that  material. 
The  fortifications  are  provided  with  cement  and 
concrete  galleries,  and  iron  framings  to  the  case- 
mates. The  outer  north  fort  is  formidably 
casemated,  and  mounts  fifty  guns  ;  the  inner 
north  fort,  one-third  of  a  mile  higher  up  the 
Pei-ho,  mounts  some  thirty  pieces.  Xe.xt  come 
the  inner  and  outer  south  forts,  many  of  whose 
guns  consist  of  the  newest  and  heaviest  Krupp 
quick-firers.  Most  of  this  artillery  is  mounted, 
of  course,  so  as  to  face  seaward,  where,  some  five 
miles  east  of  the  forts,  is  the  Taku  bar,  having 
only  an  ordinary  depth  of  eleven  Feet,  and  thus 
obliging  vessels  of  any  draught  to  bring-to  at 
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a  rangi;  of  five  miles.  Wl-II  may  tlic  Chinese 
style  this  bar  "  tiie  Heaven-sent  barrier,"  for 
without  it  the  Taku  Forts  could  be  battered 
most  mercilessly.  With  regard  to  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  in  time  of  peace  the  governor  of 
the  place,  with  characteristic  Chinese  apathy  to 
eventualities,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  maintain- 
ing a  very  small  staff,  mainly  consisting  of  his 
own  friends  and  relations.  But  during  the 
early  part  of  June  troops  were  drafted  into  the 
forts — constituting  a  main  reason  why-  the 
fleets  demanded  their  temporary  occupation  by 
European  forces.  On  the  morning  of  June  17th 
there  were  perhaps  3,000  Chinese  regulars  in 
garrison  at  Taku.  They  had  been  drawn  princi- 
pallj'  from  the  province  of  Hu-nan,  and  were 
under  the  conmiand  of  General  Liu.  A  mile 
above  the  forts  is  the  Imperial  naval  yard  and 
docks,  and  here  lay  four  32-knot  Stettin-built 
torpedo-destroyers,  the  Hai  Ntii,  Hai  Lung, 
Hai  Chins;,  and  Hai  Hoha,  fully  manned  and 
apparentl}'  ready  for  action  against  the  "Foreign 
Devils." 

The  advantages  of  the  river-bar  to  a  defensive 
force  could  not,  as  we  say,  be  over-estimated. 
"  The  Taku  bar,"  says  a  recent  critic,  "  has  been 
the  pons  asinoriim  of  many  a  navigator.  In 
some  places  it  is  perfectly  dry  at  low  water,  and 
the  depth  at  other  points  varies  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  fathoms.  Through  a  channel 
made  by  the  flow  of  the  River  Pei-ho  into  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  vessels  drawing  not  more  than 
II  ft.  of  water  are  able  to  proceed  towards 
Tientsin,  but  even  then  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  reaching  that  town.  On  either 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  the  forts,  and 
it  was  the  fire  from  these  that  sunk  the  vessels 
of  the  British  fleet  in  i860.  The  country  here 
is  dreary  in  the  extreme,  and  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mud  flat.  Not  a  single  tree  or  rocky  out- 
crop relieves  the  dull  monotony  of  the  surround- 
ings. The  only  industries  are  fishing  and  the 
production  of  salt  from  brine  pans.  A  mile  or 
so  higher  up  the  river  is  the  village  of  Torig-ku, 
on  which  the  railway  lines  from  Peking  and 
Shan-hai-kwang  respectively  converge." 

On  the  night  of  the  i6th  June,  no  reply 
having  been  received  from  the  Chinese  authorities, 
the  following  war  vessels  of  the  Powers  were 
lying  off  the  bar  about  ten  miles  from  the  Taku 
Forts : — 

British. 

Ccntiinhn  (flag),  Baiflcnr,  Orlando,  Aurora, 
Endvmion. 


French.  ' 

D'Eutrccastcanx  (flag),  Jean  Bart,  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Surprise. 

Russian. 

Sissoi  Velikv  (flag),  Rossia,  Demctri,  Donskoi, 
ATakliimnif,  Sivoiitc/i,  Gremiaschky. 

Italian. 
Elba,   Calabria. 

German. 

Hansa      (flag),      Hertha,       Gefioii,      Kaiscriii 
Augusta. 

Japanese. 

Yoshino  Kan,  Marko  Kan. 


Newark. 


Zenta. 


American. 


Austrian. 


In  addition  to  this  great  display  of  naval  force 
there  were  the  Russian  corvettes  Bohr  and 
Korietch,  and  the  gunboat  Gilyak  ;  the  French 
gunboat  Lion  ;  the  German  gunboat  Litis  ;  and 
the  British  sloop  Algerine  and  torpedo-destroyers 
Fame  and  Whiting.  All  of  these  smaller  vessels, 
their  light  draught  enabling  them  to  conquer 
the  difficulties  and  to  anchor  much  nearer  to 
the  forts,  took  part  in  the  bombardment. 

The  time  limit  fixed  by  the  admirals,  in  their 
notification  to  the  local  authorities,  expired  at 
two  o'clock  a.m.,  on  Sunday,  June  17th.  The 
situation  on  the  previous  day  was  that  between 
sunrise  and  sunset  only  two  trains  left  for  Tien- 
tsin, that  one  train  laden  with  foreign  refugees 
from  that  city  steamed  in  to  Taku  and  transferred 
its  living  freight  to  eight  merchant  steamers 
lying  off  the  Tong-ku  wharves  a  couple  of  miles 
above  the  forts,  and  that  the  European  gunboats 
and  destroyers  shifted  their  anchorage  so  as  to 
bring  them  nearer  to  the  forts.  Thus  the  three 
Russian  corvettes  were  moored  in  line  above  the 
mud-built  village  of  Taku,  with  the  Algerine 
(British)  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  them, 
the  Litis  (German)  and  Lion  (French)  still 
lower  down  stream,  and  the  Fame  (British)  in 
observation  of  the  four  Chinese  destroyers.  Of 
other  vessels  that  could  have,  but  did  not,  take 
part  in  the  engagement  about  to  be  described, 
the  United  States  steamer  Monocacy  refrained 
from  participating  because  she  was  ordered  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  Atago 
(Japanese)  contented  herself  with  co-operating 
by  means  of  landing  parties.  At  nine  o'clock  p.m. 
on  the  ibth  the  armoured  search-light  train  was 
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s;.nl  off  on  a  reconnaissance  towards  Tientsin, 
manned  by  100  British,  French  and  German 
bluejackets,  a  Hotchkiss  and  a  Maxim  gun,  and  in 
(.iiarge  of  Lieutenants  Reilly  and  Kirkpatrick. 

The  result  of  a  conference  held  at  0  p.m.  on 
the  i()th,  on  board  the  Russian  gun-vessel  Bobi; 
was  that  it  was  determined  to  bombard  the  forts 
in  case  they  should  not  be  given  up  by  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  as  demanded.  To  this 
end  a  landing-party  of  350  British  seamen  and 
marines,  under  Commander  Cradock,  supported 
by  twenty  Italians  from  the  Elba,  was  sent  in  to 
co-operate  with  the  gunboats  and  destroyers. 
The  conference  on  the  Bobr  was  attended  by 
Commanders  Johnston-Stewart  (of  the  Algerine) 
and  Cradock,  and  the  hour  of  the  projected 
bombardment  was  fi.\ed  at  4  a.m. 

This  arrangement  was  completely  upset,  how- 
ever, by  the  Chinese  taking  the  initiative.  Night 
fell  in  comparative  quietude,  the  moon  being 
clitnlv  observed  through  a  thick  and  hazy 
atmosphere.  At  forty-si.x  minutes  after  mid- 
night, to  everybody's  surprise,  the  guns  of  the 
inner  north  fort  suddenly  opened  fire  on  the 
Algerine,  at  the  range  of  one-third  of  a  mile. 
The  British  ship  replied  after  a  few  minutes' 
interval,  and  to  her  fire  was  shortly  added  that 
of  the  three  Russian  vessels,  the  French  Lion, 
and  the  German  litis.  "  But  it  was  a  grander 
sight,  and  one  that  will  never  be  forgotten," 
;-avs  the  Times  correspondent,  "  yvhen  in  a  few 
tninutes,  and  without  hardly  a  word  being 
spoken,  the  litis  cast  off  from  the  wharf  and, 
quickly  gathering  way,  steamed  rapidlv  down 
the  stream.  Without  a  single  light  or  sign  of 
ilife  about  her,  in  absolute  silence,  she  sped  swiftly 
towards  the  foe.  As  she  rounded  the  bend  and 
opened  up  the  Taku  Reach,  and  the  vessels 
below  saw  the  gallant  German  coming  to  their 
aid,  cheer  after  cheer  rose  first  from  the  Gilvnk, 
then  the  Koreetch  and  Bobr,  and  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  ringing  welcome  that  went  up 
from  the  AlgerincT  The  last-named  vessel 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  ''  flagship,"  if  the  term  be 
permissible,  and  Commander  Johnston-Stewart 
was,  so  to  say,  the  Admiral  Seymour  of  the 
situation.  The  litis  and  the  Lion  were  now  in 
line  with  the  other  four  gunboats,  and  the  si.x  of 
them,  at  an  average  range  of  certainly  not  more 
than  a  mile,  made  grand  practice  against  the 
whole  of  the  forts  now  firing  heavily  from  their 
western  faces.  It  was  afterwards  noted  as  a 
singular  fact,  illustrating  the  manifold  chances 
of  war,  that  the  Russian  Bobr  suffered  scarcely 
a  single  casualty.     Yet  this  fine  corvette  stood 


equal  chances  and  ran  equal  risks  with  all  her 
consorts,  while  keeping  up  a  galling  fire  from 
her  big  9-inch  bow  gun.  Of  all  the  boats  the 
Gilyak  suffered  the  most  severely,  principally 
thanks  to  the  practice  made  by  some  Chinese 
riflemen  sniping  her  decks  from  the  shelter  of 
Taku  village's  mud  huts.  All  the  gunboats 
made  good  practice  with  the  machine  guns  in 
their  fighting-tops.  Of  course  it  was  still  dark 
when  the  enemy  opened  the  battle  so  prema- 
turely ;  but  this  fact  probably  retarded  rather 
than  assisted  the  aim  of  their  gunners,  as  the 
Algerine  set  a  good  e.xample  to  her  consorts  by 
not  using  her  search-lights. 

While  these  exciting  events  were  occurring 
to  seaward,  the  landing  party  of  370  seamen  and 
marines  under  Commander  Cradock  had  been 
put  ashore.  At  a  quarter  to  three  a.m.  Com- 
mander Cradock  notified  Commander  Johnston- 
Stewart  that  he  was  about  to  assault  the  North- 
West  Fort,  and  requested  that  the  gunboats  should 
not  fire  on  it.  Boats  from  the  Algerine  con- 
veyed this  message  to  the  other  ships,  who 
thereupon  concentrated  their  fire  upon  the 
northern  and  southern  forts  alone.  But,  an 
hour  later,  Commander  Cradock  sent  word  to 
say  that  the  north-west  defences  were  practically 
unharmed  and  far  too  strong  for  storming.  On 
hearing  this,  the  Algerine  and  litis  promptly 
and  effectively  turned  all  their  starboard  guns 
upon  the  North-West  Fort.  It  was  by  this  time 
daylight,  and  the  British  and  German  battered 
the  fort  to  such  good  purpose  that  in  about  forty 
minutes — i.e.,  by  4.30  a.m. — the  fire  of  the 
Chinese  on  this  face  had  ceased,  all  their  guns 
being  silenced.  Commander  Cradock,  who  had 
meanwhile  been  joined  by  a  small  party  of 
Japanese,  then  led  his  storming  party  up  to  the 
walls.  British,  Japanese,  and  the  handful  of 
Italians  were  here  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a 
gallant  rush.  Commander  Cradock  was  assisted 
over  the  parapet  by  the  Japanese  commander, 
who  was  the  first  man  into  the  fort.  His  name, 
did  one  but  know  it,  should  be  fittingly  inscribed 
"in  letters  of  gold  on  spotless  white,"  for  he  fell 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  Admiral  Bruce,  in 
his  report,  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  this 
brave  Japanese  officer.  The  Chinese  broke  and 
fled  panic-stricken  from  the  fort.  ■ 

But  the  reduction  of  the  North-West  Fort  did 
not  foreshadow  the  fall  of  the  northern  and 
southern  ones.  The  crisis  of  the  fight  was  now 
rapidh-  approaching,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  only  the  poor  practice  of  the 
Chinese  artillerists  saved  the  ships  from  oerhaps 
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a  repetition  of  llie  disaster  of  1850,  when  "  blood 
is  thicker  than  water  "  became  a  popular  catch- 
word. If  they  did  not,  generally  speaking,  train 
their  guns  well,  the  enemy  held  on  with  a 
dogged  tenacity  which  in  other  circumstances 
niigiit  have  won  a  not  ill-deserved  admiration 
from  their  adversaries.  In  ordinary  circum- 
s.taiiccs,  the  concentrated  fire  of  these  great  forts 
should  have  sufficed  to  sink  or  destroy  half  a 
dozen  small  gunboats  with  comparative  ease. 
As  it  was,  some  of  the  enemy's  projectiles  which 
did  reach  the  ships  fortunately  failed  to  explode, 
albeit  the  Gilyiik  was  struck  by  a  heavy  shell  on 
!ier  starboard  beam  at  the  water-line..  She  listed 
heavily  to  starboard  as  the  water  began  pouring 
in,  the  riflemen  on  shore  meanwhile  pestering 
her  with  such  an  annoying  fusillade  that  she  had 
more  than  forty  casualties  from  this  cause.  But 
the  gallant  Russian  never  ceased  plying  her  guns, 
and  after  the  collision-mat  had  been  passed  she 
was  able  to  remain  at  her  moorings,  though 
naturally  in  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  predica- 
ment. This  incident  happened  after  daylight, 
from  which  time  the  Chinese  fire  became  heavier 
and  better  concentrated.  It  was  now  perceived 
tiiat  the  forts  had  been  badly  battered.  They 
prcsentetl  a  long  line  of  broken  embrasures  and 
disfigured  glacis  ;  but  the  dark-skinned  gunners, 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  with  queues  tightly 
coiled  round  their  heads,  worked  like  demons  at 
their  task. 

So  it  was  that  the  plucky  Gilyak,  though 
still  struggling  gamely  on,  ceased  to  be  a  real 
factor  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Taku  Forts. 
Nor  was  she  the  only  vessel  of  the  attacking 
squadron  whose  safety  was  for  a  while  seriously 
endangered.  The  commander  of  the  Algcrinc 
reports  that  "  the  fire  from  the  South  Fort  was 
very  heavy,  and  it  was  only  by  God's  mercy 
that  we  were  not  hulled.  It  was  at  this  period 
(5.45  a.m.)  that  all  our  casualties  occurred."  The 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  in  the  graphic 
account  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
characterises  the  scene  as  very  picturesque,  and 
the  aspect  of  affairs  as  extremely  critical.  "  The 
situation  at  this  time  was  very  serious  for  the 
allies  ;  they  steamed  boldly  into  the  Fort  Reach 
to  get  closer  to  the  forts  in  a  perfect  storm  of 
shot  and  shell.  It  was  useless  to  cheer  now  in 
the  continuous  din  of  battle.  Here  and  there 
in  the  smoke  and  spray  a  glimpse  would  be  had 
of  a  gallant  little  gunboat — the  Algcrinc,  her 
decks  alive  with  men  stripped  to  the  waist  and 
working  desperately  ;  upon  the  bridge  over  the 
uuarter  deck  a  little  group  of  Englishmen  stood 


as  calmly  as  if  they  were  steaming  up  the  Solent, 
though  four  big  ventilators  close  to  the  bridge 
were  badly  pierced  with  light  projectiles.  The 
litis  close  to  her  and  fighting  just  as  hard  ;  the 
Bithr  and  Kurcctch  steaming  up  and  down  the 
reach,  their  heavy  cannonade  never  silent  ;  the 
distressed  Gilvnk  now  getting  into  lull  swing 
again  ;  and,  above  all,  the  brave  little  Z/o;/,  with 
her  four  large  tricolours  flying,  steaming  to  any 
point  where  she  could  be  of  use,  no  matter 
what  the  risk.  The  litis  moving  downwards 
towards  the  South  Fort  was  struck  on  her  star- 
board bow  by  a  heavy  shot  which,  passing  in- 
board, cut  into  the  forward  boiler.  She  was  at 
once  a  mass  of  steam,  her  captain  was  badly 
injured,  and  she  was  beached  on  the  Taku  side 
of  the  Fort  Reach.  As  the  light  strengthened 
the  storming  parties  could  be  seen  about  the 
North  Forts,  the  Orlaiidris  and  the  Japanese 
close  together,  and  the  Russians  on  the  other 
side.  All  cheered  and  waved  their  arms  in 
mutual  encouragement.  At  4.54  a.m.  came  one 
of  the  turning  points  of  the  battle,  when  a 
magazine  in  the  northern  end  of  the  South  Fort 
blew  up,  and  this  checked  the  Chinese  fire  for  a 
time  ;  but  soon  they  showed  themselves  more 
determined  than  ever,  and  between  5  and  6  it 
certainly  looked  as  if  the  attack  had  failed. 
Some  of  the  heavy  casemated  guns  on  the  north 
bastion  of  the  South  Fort  were  slued  so  far 
round  as  to  send  their  blast  up  the  reach.  At 
this  time  also  a  greater  proportion  of  the- 
Chinese  shells  exploded.  But  at  6.18  a.m.  the 
main  magazine  in  the  South  Fort  blew  up  and 
rose  about  1,000  feet  into  the  air,  a  dense  black 
mountain  of  smoke  and  debris  and  burning^ 
powder,  the  concussion  being  terrible.  Every 
guoboat  stopped  firing,  and  the  forts  also,  and 
every  living  eye  was  turned  upon  the  appalling 
sight.  Then,  after  a  few  moments  of  comparative 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  echoes  of  the 
explosion  and  the  former  gun  reports,  a  glorious 
cheer  rose  from  the  gunboats  ;  the  Russian, 
Japanese,  and  British  storming  parties,  the 
destroyer  crews,  and  the  merchant  steamers, 
all  united  in  one  victorious  shout  which  must 
have  struck  despair  in  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese 
garrison." 

This  (south)  fort  ceased  firing  at  forty-three 
minutes  past  six  o'clock,  the  British  and  Japanese 
flags  having  been  hoisted  on  the  North  Fort  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  earlier.  While  these  exciting 
events  had  been  taking  place,  a  brilliant  and 
bloodless  feat  of  arms  by  the  British  torpedo- 
destroyers  Fame  and   Whiting  had   secured    for 
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the  allies  llic  lour  splendid  dcstro\-ers  moored 
alongside  the  Taku  naval  yard.  At  the  outset 
of  the  action  Commander  Johnston-Stewart  had 
detached  the  lutme  and  Whiting  for  this  service, 
which  was  promptly  and  gallantly  performed 
by  Conmianders  Keyes  and  McKenzie.  The 
method  adopted  was  the  towing  of  a  boat  astern 
of  each  destroyer,  manned  by  boarders,  who 
went  straight  for  the  enemy.  But  the  Chinese 
crews  did  not  wait  to  come  to  close  quarters, 
preferring  to  jump  out  on  to  the  wharf  and  make 
good  their  escape.  The  captured  boats,  valued 
at  ^"100.000,  were  then  towed  round  to  Tong-ku, 
and  Admiral  Bruce  handed  over  thi'ee  of  them 
to  the  Russian,  P'rench,  and  German  admirals 
of  his  allies.  While  the  Whiting  was  engaged 
in  mooring  one  of  the  prizes  at  Tong-ku,  a 
small  shell  from  the  forts  entered  her  aft  stoke- 
hold, and  she  had  to  be  beached  till  the  "  shot- 
stopper  "  was  in  position.  No  other  injury  or 
casualty  of  any  kind  was  sustained  in  making 
the  capture  ;  ''  here  were  four  most  perfect 
and  modern  destroyers,  and,  given  a  couple  of 
hours  of  a  dark,  rainy  night  and  manned  by 
resolute  crews,  they  could  easily  have  accounted 
for  most  if  not  all  of  their  enemies'  fleet  in  the 
river."  They  represented  four  of  the  fastest 
destroyers  in  existence,  averaging,  as  we  have 
said,  a  speed  of  32  knots. 

As  450  Chinese  dead  were  found  in  the 
Norlh-West  Fort,  and  as  it  was  stated  that  the 
bodies  of  another  fifty  had  been  thrown  into  the 
moat,  a  moderate  computation  of  their  losses  in 
defending  the  three  forts  would  be  1,000,  out  of 
a  total  force  of  3,000  in  action.  Considering 
the  e.vtraordinary  difficulties  and  the  stubborn 
character  of  the  defence,  the  allied  ships  got 
•off  unconunonly  cheaply.  The  Gilyak,  which 
suffered  by  far  the  most  severely,  had  one  officer 
and  thirty  men  wounded,  and  eight  men  killed  ; 
the  litis  had  six  men  killed,  her  captain  and 
fifteen  men  wounded  ;  the  Koreetch,  eight  men 
killed,  two  officers  and  twelve  men  wounded  ; 
the  Lion,  one  officer  killed  and  one  man  wounded 
(mortally);  the  yi/^'crZ/.r,  three  men  killed,  one 


officer  wounded;  the  i5o5r  miraculouslv  escaping, 
without  any  casualties.  Commander  Johnstt'n-  ■ 
Stewart's  conduct  of  the  whole  affair  by  sea 
was  as  gallant  and  masterly  as  Commander 
Cradock's  direction  of  the  landing  party.  The 
magnificently  cool  and  daring  way  in  which  the 
Algerinc  s  captain  handled  her  accounts  chietly 
for  her  small  loss,  as  he  laid  her  so  close  to  the 
enemy  that  most  of  their  shot  went  over  her, 
as  was  the  case  when  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
laid  the  Condor  under  the  walls  of  Ale.xandria 
in  1882.  It  was  subsequently  discovered  that 
several  of  the  guns  in  the  Taku  Forts  had  not 
been  fired  at  all. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  why  the  Chinese 
fought  so  stubbornly  to  keep  possession  of  these 
forts.  Some  echo  of  their  repulse  of  Sir  James 
Hope  in  1859  doubtless  remained  in  their  ears, 
while  they  knew  well  that  only  the  smaller 
vessels  of  the  great  fleet  assembled  outside  the 
bar  of  the  Pei-ho  could  come  to  close  quarters. 
Also,  nearly  a  week  had  now  elapsed  since  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  started  on  his  forlorn  hope  of 
rescuing  the  Legations  and  their  inmates,  so 
that  it  must  have  been  tolerably  well  known  at 
the  Chinese  headquarters  that  the  Admiral  was 
in  difficulties  and  would  in  all  likelihood 
be  destroyed.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of 
four  decades  the  forts  had  been  enormously 
strengthened,  especiall}-  in  respect  of  their 
armament,  and  it  was  probably-  felt  that  they 
stood  a  good  chance  of  repulsing  the  foe.  Then 
matters  appear  to  have  been  precipitated  by 
some  excited  Chinese  gunners  opening  fire  on 
the  allied  gunboats  before  these  had  made  any 
demonstration  whatever,  save  that  involved  in 
the  operation  of  shifting  their  anchorage  so  as  to 
bring  them  nearer  to  the  forts.  Some  or  all  of 
these  facts  and  these  factors,  coupled,  we  may 
assume,  with  direct  orders  from  the  capital, 
operated  in  bringing  about  the  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive  battle  for  the  possession  of  the  forts  on 
the  morning  of  June  17th,  iqoo — how  sharp 
and  how  decisive  an  engagement  the  reader 
no\v  knows. 
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WHILE  making  the  general  reflectioti 
that,  before  the  end  of  the  month 
of  June,  most  people  were  of  the 
opinion  that  a  crisis  had  been 
reached  in  the  affairs  of  the  Celestial  Empire 
which  assuredly  presaged  a  great  struggle  between 
her  armed  forces  and  those  of  the  European 
Powers,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  as  to  what  was 
the  character  and  the  extent  of  these  armed  forces 
of  China  in  the  summer  of  noo.  Impossible  as 
it  is  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  just  estimate 
of  the  military  power  of  a  vast  and  semi-savage 
country  such  as  this,  the  figures  which  we 
propose  to  quote  can  only  be  approximate. 
There  are  five  classes  of  Chinese  troops  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and,  if  we  may  accept  the  results 
of  an  eminent  soldier's  observation,  the  Chinese 
army  is  more  or  less  fully  imbued  with  five 
''qualities  " — numbers  and  homogeneity,  endur- 
ance, persistence,  contempt  of  death,  and  passive 
obedience.  The  five  classes  in  question  are  (i) 
the  Bannermen,  (2)  the  Green  Standard  troops 
or  Territorial  Army,  (3)  the  Braves,  an  ofT-shoot 
of  Gordon's  "  Ever-Victorious  Army,"  (4)  the 
Chien-Chiin,  a  kind  of  •  "  Imperial  Guard  " 
organised  by  Li  Hung  Chang  and  trained  by 
German  officers,  and  (5)  the  local  troops  or 
levies,  many  thousands  in  number,  but  armed 
only  Avith  spears,  matchlocks,  and  bows  and 
arrows.  Col.  de  St.  Paul-Seitz,  who  formerly 
served  in  the  Chinese  Imperial  Service,  has  drawn 
up  the  following  extremely  interesting  table  of 
the  proportions  and  dispositions  of  the  native 
troops  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  a  fighting  force  when  the 
Western  nations  made  ready  to  measure  their 
strength  with  that  of  the  wily  Celestial  : 

I-   /\oviiue  of  Pe-chi-li  : 

(ii)  European-drilled  soldiers,  infantry,  cav- 
alry and  artillery  (Li  Hung  Chang's 
own  troops)  40,000 

(fr)  Troops  of  the  High  Commissioner  of  Pe- 
chi-li.  Hsiang  Ching,  stationed  around 
Peking,  under  General  Tang-fu-siang        30,000 

(c)  Imperial    troops    under     General    Nieh. 

stationed  at  Lutai,  Province  Pe-chi-li...     20,000 


Carried  forward 90,000 


Bioughl  forward go,ooo 

(rf)  Manchu  troops  under  the  Tartar  Generals 
(;hi  Yuan  and  Yung  Lu,  garrisoned  in 
the  Tartar  City  of  Peking 10,000 

(e)  Bannermen    (Militia)   under  the  Banner 

General  Ko-Meng-O,  stationed  through- 
out the  Province 20,000 

2.  Province  of  the  Two-Kwang  : 

(a)  European-drilled  soldiers,  infantry,  and 

artillery  (Chang  Chi  Tung's  own  troops)       5,000 

(i)  Troops  of  the  Foo-Tai  (Governor  of 
Kwangtung),  under  Tung  Au  Pang  at 
Canton  4,000 

(r)  Manchu  troops  under  the  Tartar  General 
Wang  Shing,  garrisoned  in  the  Tartar 
City  of  Canton 5,000 

(d)  Bannermen  (Militia)  under  Banner  Gene- 
ral Chi-Ko,  stationed  throughout  the 
Two-Kwang 15,000 

3.  The  other  sixteen  Provinces  of  the  Empire  : 

(ii)  Imperial  troops         averaging  10,000 iGo.coo 

(;>)   Manchu  troops  do.  5,000 80,000 

(f)  Bannermen  (Militia)       do.        15,000 240,000 

Total 629,000 

Another  estimate,  by  Major  A.  E.  J.  Marshall, 
an  officer  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
China,  brings  this  total  up  to  nearly  700,000, 
phts  a  "  reserve''  of  858,000,  obtained  by  calling 
out,  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age,  the 
militia,  volunteers,  gendarmerie,  river  and  canal 
guards,  etc.  But  ''  reliable  "  would  scarcely  be 
the  word  to  use  when  describing  these  reserves. 
In  the  war  with  Japan  the  troops  were  armed 
with  rifles  of  different  patterns  and  of  all  calibres, 
but  since  then  China's  forces  have  been  rearmed 
almost  throughout  with  one  pattern  of  magazine 
rifle — the  Lee,  which  has  a  calibre  of  '43  vinch, 
and  much  the  same  mechanism  as  our  own. 
Of  recent  years,  too,  China's  purchases  of  artillery, 
and  particularly  of  machine  guns,  have  been 
enormous,  and  have  included  great  numbers  of 
Krupp  guns,  as  well  as  Nordenfeldt,  Hotchkiss, 
Maxim,  and  Gatling  machine  guns.  The  cavalry 
are,  almost  without  exception,  a  terribly  weak 
arm.  The  Mongol  pony  is  used  to  a  great 
extent,  and  usually  provides  an  excellent  mount, 
but  the  cavalry  of  the  Celestial  army  is  not  a 
force  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with,  though  of 
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course  it  uoukl  he  most  formidable  if  mere 
numbers  counted  for  much  in  the  game  of  War. 
A  portion  of  llie  Chicn-Chiin  are  supposed  to 
have  been  garrisoning  the  Taku  Forts  at  the 
time  of  tlie  battle  described  in  our  last  chapter. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  selection  is  an 
amusingly  characteristic  one.  It  is  gravely  stated 
that  the  Chieii-Chiin  were  sent  to  garrison  the 
forts  and  river  defences  primarily  on  account 
of  their  status  as  picked  troops  having  caused 
them  to  assume  an  air  of  superiority  which  was 
bitterly  resented  bv  the  rest  of  the  army  ! 


While  these  grave  facts  were  gradually  be- 
coming known  in  Europe,  and  while  the  opinion 
was  gaining  ground  that  the  occupants  of  the 
Peking  Legations  had  all  been  massacred,  the 
position  of  the  foreign  settlements  at  Tientsin 
was  hardly  less  precarious  than  that  of  Peking 
itself.  This  large  and  populous  city  and  seaport, 
situate  thirty-four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Pei-ho  and  seventy-five  miles  south-east  from 
Peking,  boasted  a  population  of  a  million  as  long 
ago  as  1 S90.  Tientsin  became  one  of  the  Chinese 
ports  open  to  foreign  trade  by  the  treaty  of  1S58, 
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Any  doubts  which  may  still  have  existed  in 
European  breasts  as  to  the  complicity  of  the 
Dowager-Empress  and  her  counsellors  in  the 
anti-toreign  luovement  were  dissipated  by  the 
action  taken  in  the  capital  as  soon  as  the  fall 
of  the  Taku  P'orts  became  known.  Several 
mandarins  high  in  rank  were  immediately 
degraded,  some  general  officers  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  the  Dowager  hastened  to  issue  edicts 
enacting  that  the  hated  foreigner  should  be 
driven  from  Chinese  territory  without  further 
loss  of  time.  It  was  also  evident  from  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Empress's  edicts  and  the  govern^ 
mental  attitude  generally  that  implicit  reliance 
had  been  placed  upon  the  ability  of  the  forts  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  allies. 


and  in  January,  1S61,  a  British  consulate  was 
established  here.  Standing  at  the  point  where 
the  Grand  Canal,  the  great  natural  waterway  of 
China,  joins  the  Pei-ho,  the  importance  of  the 
place  as  a  trade  centre  is  enormous,  especially 
since  the  local  telegraph  and  railway  lines  came 
into  operation  in  the  'eighties.  As  a  rule  the 
Pei-ho  and  the  north  part  of  the  canal  are  frozen 
over  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle 
of  March,  during  which  time  the  business  gen- 
erally carried  on  bv^  junks  and  boats  is  performed 
by  means  of  sledges,  which  swarm  on  the  frozen 
waters.  Ten  years  ago  the  annual  export  trade 
of  the  place  stood  at  ;^i,ooo,ooo,  and  since  then, 
in  spite  of  the  eternal  foreign  complications, 
this  figure  has  been  srreatly  increased. 
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For  a  variety  of  reasons,  therefore,  the  posses- 
sion of  every  quarter  of  Tientsin — the  "  half-way 
house "  from  Taku  to  the  capital — with  the 
extermination  of  its  few  hundreds  of  European 
ihabitants,  was  a  consummation  greatly  to  be 
.esired  by  the  Chinese.  Now  or  never  was 
their  golden  opportunity,  when  the  only  forces 
available  for  the  defence  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ments at  Tientsin  were  such  as  the  fleets  could 
afford  to  send,  and  when  there  was  as  yet  no 
sign  of  the  European  armv  which  at  no  distant 
ilate  would  be  hurried  to  the  scene  of  operations. 
It  therefore  behoved  not  only  the  Boxer  bands, 
but  also  the  picked  troops  of  the  Son  of  Heaven, 


the  ships,  made  a  gallant  but  futile  effort  to 
break  through  the  enemy's  lines.  It  was  notice- 
able that  the  Chinese  troops  engaged  in  this 
action  were  regulars  and  were  supplied  with 
good  modern  artillerv.  On  the  23rd  and  24th, 
however,  strong  columns  of  relief  did  manage  to 
penetrate  to  Tientsin  from  Taku,  thus  re-estab- 
lishing the  line  of  communication.  Nevertheless, 
Admiral  Bruce  cabled  home,  in  a  despatch  dated 
the  23rd,  that  Tientsin  was  "  fighting  for  its 
life."  The  various  mi.xed  forces  sent  up  from 
the  fleets  took  artillerv  with  them,  but  the 
enemy  were  naturally  at  present  much  the 
stronger   in   this  arm,  enabling  them  to  mount 
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to  make  a  supreme  effort  for  the  speedv  occupa- 
tion of  the  city  and  settlements. 

From  June  17th — the  date  of  the  fall  of  the 
Taku  Forts — to  July  ist  the  history  of  Tientsin 
is  a  history  of  confusion  and  chaos.  On  the  first- 
named  date  the  operations  around  the  city  may 
be  said  to  have  attained  the  dignity  of  a  siege. 
The  European  women  and  children  had  been 
sent  down  to  the  ships,  and  civilians,  blue- 
jackets, and  marines  of  all  nations  were  now 
united  in  a  common  effort  to  hold  the  place 
against  attack.  These  were  the  darkest  of  dark 
days.  From  all  sides  came  tidings  of  massacre 
and  spoliation,  and  the  fate  of  Admiral 
Seymour's  force  hung  in  the  balance  equally 
with  that  of  Peking.  On  June  i8th  the  enem\' 
managed  to  cut  communication  between  Tientsin 
and  Taku,  and  a  couple  of  days  later  a  mi.xed 
force  of  Russians  and  Americans,  landing  from 


guns  of  position  around  the  cit}'  and  bombard  it 
heavily,  particularly  from  the  direction  of  the 
native  city,  which  they  held  in  great  force. 
"  Our  most  pressing  anxiety  must  be  about 
Tientsin,"  wrote  the  militarj'  specialist  of  the 
Dail\  Chronicle.  ''  Happily  the  women  and 
children  had  been  sent  away,  but  the  garrison 
was  losing  heavily  not  only  by  the  enemy's 
fire  but  also  by  disease,  the  result  of  constant 
e.xposure  and  the  want  of  good  water.  .  .  The 
walled  citv  commands  the  junction  of  the  Grand 
Canal  with  the  Pei-ho,  and  thus  enables  the 
foreign  force  to  close  the  chief  route  bj'  which 
Peking  itself  receives  its  supplies.  It  ought  to 
be  comparatively  easy  to  keep  open  the  com- 
munications between  Tientsin  and  Taku.  By 
the  river  the  distance  is  about  sixty  miles,  by  the 
more  direct  railway  line  nearly  forty.  The  rail- 
way   touches  the  bends  of  the  river  at   several 
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points,  and  the  naval  force  can  co-operate  with 
the  troops  in  keeping  the  line  clear." 

Optimistic  though  this  view  may  have 
appeared  at  the  time,  it  was  justified  by  the 
course  of  events.  Although  hard  pressed  for 
manv  days,  Tientsin  did  not  fall.  It  was  found 
possible  to  land  considerable  reinforcements  at 
Taku  and  send  them  up  to  the  beleaguered  city, 
where  at  length  the  allied  artillery'  began  to  cope 
with  the  superior  but  worse-served  guns  of  the 
Chinese.  The  relief  and  return  of  Admiral 
Seymour's  command  to  Tientsin  was  followed 
(June  29th)  by  a  temporary  cessation  of  the 
enemy's  operations.  On  the  following  day  the 
Chinese  cut  the  bank  of  the  Grand  Canal  in 
order  to  embarrass  the  allied  movements  by 
flooding  the  country  around  Tientsin.  A  con- 
ference of  the  allied  commanders,  held  on  the 
30th,  decided  that  although  they  might,  with  the 
forces  at  their  disposal,  continue  to  hold  their 
own  at  Tientsin  until  troops  and  artillery 
should  arrive  in  strength,  it  was  no  longer 
practicable  to  make  any  forward  movement  for 
the  relief  of  Peking.  On  July  ist  the  enemy 
recommenced  their  attacks  on  the  allied  posi- 
tion, and  next  day  a  belated  appeal  for  help 
was  received  from  Sir  Robert  Hart,  in  which 
he  described  the  situation  in  the  capital  as 
desperate.  But  it  was  felt  that  nothing  could 
be  done  at  present  from  the  direction  of 
Tientsin. 

This  semi-siege  of  the  city  of  Tientsin  is  one 
of  the  strangest  and  most  confused  stories  in 
recent  history.  At  one  moment  the  European 
element,  civilian  and  soldier  alike,  was  in 
imminent  peril  ;  at  the  next,  one  heard  of  the 
allied  troops  assuming  the  offensive,  and  so  the 
tide  of  war  ebbed  and  flowed.  By  the  beginning 
of  July  there  were  nearly  12,000  troops  assembled 
for  the  defence  of  Tientsin — of  all  nations,  but 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  Russian  and 
Japanese,  as  being  the  two  Powers  nearest  to 
the  scene  of  operations.  General  Dorward  had 
brought  up  a  few  troops  from  Hong-Kong, 
including  the  Welsh  Fusiliers.  The  Chinese 
headquarters  were  established  at  Chunchia  Kon, 
on  the  canal,  and  they  were  now  reinforced  by 
t),ooo  fresh  troops  and  two  batteries  under 
command  of  General  Ma,  raising  the  total  of  the 
enemy's  regular  troops  operating  against  the 
place  to  15,000.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Times  notes  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  this 
time  more  than  10,000  Europeans  were  actually 
"held  in  check  by  upwards  of  15,000  Chinese 
braves.     It    is    indeed    a    remarkable    position. 


unique  in  history.  The  lesson  taught  by  it  is 
tiie  same  as  that  which  England  has  paid  so 
much  to  learn  in  South  Africa — the  importance 
of  heavy  artillery.  We  are  paralysed  by  lack  of 
long-range  guns.  But,  guns  or  no  guns,  the 
idea  that  such  a  state  of  things  was  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  would  have  been  scouted  a 
month  ago."  While  the  enemy  were  able  to 
maintain  a  galling  fire  from  the  fort,  which 
virtually  commanded  both  the  native  city  and 
the  foreign  settlements  at  Tientsin,  the  dis- 
advantage of  eight  different  allied  commanders 
endeavouring  to  act  in  concert  was  seen  in  the 
state  of  inaction  that  immediately  succeeded  the 
return  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour's  baffled  and 
wearied-out  column.  It  was  further  enhanced 
by  the  arrival  at  Taku  of  Admiral  Alexieff,  the 
Governor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia,  which  had 
the  effect  of  temporarily  making  the  commander 
of  the  Russian  contingent  afraid  to  act  on  his 
own  responsibility.  During  the  daytime  and 
night  of  Sunday,  July  ist,  the  Chinese  kept  up 
an  annoying  rifle  fire.  On  the  Monday  a  fresh 
conference  of  the  allied  chiefs  determined  upon 
a  reconnaissance  in  force,  preparatory  to  a  general 
assault  on  the  enemy's  positions  at  daylight  on 
Tuesday. 

The  reconnaissance  in  question  was  carried  out, 
and  resulted  in  nothing  save  the  destruction  of 
several  villages  where  ammunition  was  located. 
Nor  was  the  general  attack  planned  for  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  destined  to  be  carried  out. 
This  was  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Russian 
commander,  who  gave  as  his  reason  for  not 
co-operating  in  the  proposed  attack  that  a  party 
of  1 50  Cossacks,  whom  he  had  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre,  had  not  returned.  When,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  2nd,  these  Cossacks  did  come 
back,  they  reported  the  arrival  of  the  fresh 
troops  and  batteries  under  General  Ma  referred 
to  above,  and  very  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  allies  received  practical  proof  that  these 
new  guns  had  indeed  arrived.  For  when,  at 
7.30  a.m.  on  July  3rd,  the  Russians,  who  were 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  allied  defence, 
opened  fire  from  a  battery  of  small  field-guns 
with  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  enemy's  tire, 
"  this  object,"  pithih'  remarks  one  of  the  news- 
paper correspondents  present,  "  was  soon  at- 
tained." The  new  guns  of  the  enemy  were  of 
long  range  and  heavy  calibre,  and  the  Russians 
called  for  the  assistance  of  a  naval  1 2-pounder, 
brought  up  by  Captain  Percy  Scott,  of  H.M.S. 
Terrible.  In  this,  and  in  this  alone,  did  the 
siege  of  Tientsin  in  China  resemble  the  siege  of 
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Ladysmith  in  South  Africa — that  the  only 
effective  artillery  on  the  side  of  the  defence  was 
supplied  by  the  British  Navy.  But  even  so,  this 
solitary  12-pounder  had  to  shift  its  position  no  less 
than  three  times  under  the  Chinese  cannonade, 
which  during  that  morning  threw  nearly  100 
shells  into  the  British  quarters,  destroying 
many  houses.  The  Chinese  had  a  big  gun 
firing  C)-inch  shells,  which  was  really  very 
effectively  handled,  and  which  came  to  be  as 
much  dreaded  as  the  Boer  "  Long  Tom "  at 
Ladysmith.  It  was  humorously  christened  "the 
Empress-Dowager,"  and  during  the  time  when 
Admiral  Seymour  was  hemmed  in  at  the  Hsiku 
Arsenal  its  long  range  enabled  it  to  divide  its 
attention  between  Tientsin  and  the  Admiral's 
position. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  (July  3rd)  a  Japanese 
force  went  out  in  support  of  the  Russians,  but 
all  returned  to  the  inner  line  of  defence  late  in 
the  afternoon,  bringing  the  naval  gun  back 
with  them.  The  allied  casualties  in  this  affair 
amounted  to  fiftj^,  and  the  net  result  was  nil. 
In  the  evening,  however,  two  more  of  the 
Tcniblc's  i2-pounders  came  up  from  Tong-ku. 
Whv  the}'  were  not  sent  before  is  ine.Kplicable. 
"  The  settlements  at  Tientsin  were  being  bom- 
barded, it  was  known  that  they  had  ne.xt  to  no 
guns,  it  was  known  that  the  Chinese  had  numbers 
of  modern  ones,  and  3'et  three  fine  pieces  of 
artillery  ready  for  the  road  are  deliberately  not 
sent  with  the  relieving  force."  Eventually  the 
"  Empress-Dowager  "  was  knocked  out  by  the 
fire  of  one  of  the  Tcrrible's  guns  ;  still,  so  far  as 
the  operations  had  gone,  Generals  Nieh  and  Ma 
had  good  cause  for  self-congratulation,  as  the 
allies  were  making  no  real  progress. 

On  July  4th  desultor\'  skirmishing  took  place, 
and  about  thirty  casualties  were  sustained, 
divided  among  the  British,  Russian,  French, 
and  Japanese.  A  Chinese  shell  exploded  in  the 
English  settlement  and  wrecked  a  room  in  the 
principal  hotel,  the  Astor  House.  Some  pretty 
practice  was  made  by  the  naval  12-pounders 
at  3,000  vards,  increased  on  the  morrow  (Thurs- 
day, July  fth)  to  a  range  of  4,500  yards,  at 
which  distance  the  most  persistent  of  the  enemy's 
batteries  was  temporarily  silenced.  This  battery 
was  clev-erly  masked,  and  after  a  brief  interval 
it  reopened,  shelling  the  railway  station  heavily. 
It  was  while  exposed  to  this  bombardment  that 
the  Russians  did  a  dashing  thing.  Engines  were 
wanted  down  the  line,  and  the  problem  was  to 
get  them  out  of  the  station  under  fire.  While 
a  body  of  Russian  infantry  distracted  the  enemy's 


attention  by  making  a  feint  attack  on  their 
extreme  left,  two  engines  and  three  trucks 
suddenly  dashed  out  of  the  station  at  full  speed. 
Instantly  the  Chinese  fire  became  concentrated 
on  the  train.  For  a  few  moments  it  was  touch- 
and-go,  so  severe  was  the  fire  ;  but  every  second 
increased  the  distance,  and  though  several  shells 
dropped  too  close  to  be  pleasant,  cover  was- 
reached  without  accident.  It  was  a  gallant  feat, 
and  one  which  the  whole  army  applauded. 

Every  day  now  increased  the  force  being 
gathered  for  the  defence  of  Tientsin.  The  daily 
"  rumours,"  which  grew  thicker  and  more  con- 
tradictory than  ever,  now  included  the  deaths  ot 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress-Dowager,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  "regency"  with  Prince 
Tuan  at  its  head.  But  it  was  judged  well  at  the 
allied  headquarters  to  pay  no  attention  whateyer 
to  h'ing  rumour,  only  to  the  stern  business  of 
war.  The  disadvantages  of  "  a  multitude  of 
counsellors  "  in  the  conduct  of  the  allied  forces- 
were  apparent  daily.  "  We  have  wasted  a  week 
in  politeness,''  remarked  a  British  officer,  "  and 
it  is  time  we  did  something."  It  was  believed 
that  the  European  settlements  must  be  full  of 
spies,  as  the  Chinese  seemed  to  acquire  informa- 
tion of  the  allied  movements  all  too  readily. 
In  matters  of  control  of  the  operations.  Admiral 
Seymour's  "  advice "  to  his  colleagues  of  the 
other  Powers  was  generally,  though  not  invari- 
ably, adopted  ;  and  a  favourite  method  of  showing 
disapproval  of  any  particular  mor\'ement  was  for 
the  forces  of  the  disapproving  Power  to  hold 
aloof  from  it.  Still,  Admiral  Seymour  was  able 
to  report  under  date  Saturday,  July  7th  : 
"Yesterday  we  bombarded  (native)  city  and 
immediate  suburbs,  which  stopped  Chinese  gun 
fire  for  some  time.  Am  steadily  getting  more 
guns  up.  Ten  thousand  troops  now  here  ;  more 
required,  but  both  Russian  and  Japanese  ex- 
pected." The  Chinese  more  than  held  their  own, 
bombarding  the  settlements  with  eleven  heavy 
guns.  By  this  heavy  cannonade  of  July  6th  it 
is  estimated  that  fully  five  hundred  lives  were 
lost  in  the  settlements,  while  the  damage  to- 
property  was  enormous,  and  everyone  felt  very 
thankful  that  the  women  and  children  had 
been  safely  removed  to  Taku.  The  area  of  the 
Chinese  attack  was  now  considerably  extended, 
and  the  racecourse  and  grand  stand  were  among 
the  places  burned  down  on  the  night  of  the  6th, 
the  enemy  promptly  occupying  the  ruins.  A  com- 
posite force  known  as  "  the  Chinese  Regiment," 
supported  by  one  of  the  naval  guns,  pluckily 
attempted  the  capture  of  a  gun  which  appeared 
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to  have  been  silenced  by  our  fire.  They  were 
met  by  such  a  terrific  rifle  fire,  however,  that  tlie 
attempt  had  to  be  reiinciuished.  The  British 
had  several  ofiicers  and  men  killed  and  wounded, 
the  latti-r  incUuling  Major  Bruce,  of  the  Chinese 
Kegiinent,  Midshipman  Esdaile,  of  the  Baijteur 
(who  died  of  his  wounds),  and  Lieutenant  Brown, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers.  In  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  defences  the  Japanese  repulsed 
a  sharp  attack. 

A  ludicrous  episode  of  this  chaotic  period  was 
a  demand,  addressed  to  the  commander  of  the 
Russian  force  b\"  the  Chinese  commander-in- 
chief  (presumably  General  Nieh),  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Tientsin  and  Taku  within  a  week. 
General  Stessel  sternly  replied  that  he  was  not 
empowered  to  negotiate  with  rebels,  and  with 
this  retort  the  incident  terminated. 

With  an  increasing  boldness  the  enem}-  re- 
commenced the  bombardment  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th.  To  the  south-west  of  the  native 
citv  the  guns  thev  had  placed  in  position  were 
silenced  bv  the  British,  the  French  and  Japanese 
co-operating  bv  dropping  shells  into  the  West 
Arsenal,  a  portion  of  which  blew  up  and  put  out 
of  action  three  guns  which,  from  its  shelter,  had 
been  persistently  shelling  the  settlements.  It 
was  noticed  that  the  Chinese  were  constantly 
receiving  reinforcements,  both  of  Boxers  and  of 
Imperial  troops.  From  four  o'clock  onwards 
their  shell  fire  increased  in  volume,  and  was 
especially  directed  at  the  barracks  and  the  allies' 
headquarters.  One  shell  entered  the  barracks 
where  the  Welsh  Fusiliers  were  quartered,  killing 
one  man  and  wounding  two  others.  Ne.Kt  morn- 
ing (the  Qth),  it  having  been  determined  that 
the  enemy  must  at  all  costs  be  cleared  out  of 
both  the  Western  Arsenal  and  the  countr3-  to 
the  south-xvest,  a  mobile  column  moved  out  at 
dawn  under  the  connnand  of  Brigadier-General 
Dorward.  This  consisted  of  the  Fusiliers,  400 
bluejackets  with  their  guns,  a  battery  of  Japanese 
horse  artillery  and  i  ,000  infantry  and  cavalry 
imder  General  Fokosima,  400  Russians,  and  100 
I'nited  States  troops,  making  about  2,;oo  men 
in  all.  The  advance  took  place  for  about  three 
miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  after  which 
a  wide  swee[3  was  made  to  the  northward.  For 
a  time  the  resistance  encountered  was  of  a  most 
stubborn  character.  Twice  the  enemy  made  a 
determined  stand,  but  nothing  could  resist  that 
steady  advance,  and  the  opposing  ftirce  eventually 
split  up  into  three  bands,  one  making  for  the 
native  city,  another  for  the  West  Arsenal,  and 
a  third  for  the  plains  to  the  north-west.     Those 


who  escaped  to  the  arsenal  fared  worst,  as  the 
British  and  Japanese  artillery  of  the  allies  fol- 
lowed up  their  advance  by  shelling  that  building 
very  heavily  and  eflectively.  The  arsenal  itself 
was  then  attacked  bv  the  South  Gate,  stormed, 
and  four  small  guns  captured  ;  but,  it  being 
inadvisable  at  present  to  hold  it  permanently, 
the  troops  returned  to  the  settlements,  which  at 
noon  were  again  subjected  to  a  tremendous 
bombardment  from  the  native  city,  whereby  the 
hospitals  and  other  houses  were  much  knocked 
about,  and  a  bluejacket  of  the  Ccutiuion  and  a 
fireman  killed. 

In  this,  the  first  serious  attempt  by  the  allies 
to  assume  the  oiTensive,  the  Chinese  lost  350 
killed,  and  the  moial  effect  of  the  victory  must 
liave  been  considerable.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  attacking  column  had  not  more  mounted 
troops  with  whom  to  follow  up  the  enemy,  whose 
losses  would  in  that  case  have  been  ^■ery  heavy, 
as  their  flight  was  in  the  nature  of  a  panic. 
The  casualties  in  General  Dorward's  force  were 
strangely  few,  and  were  all  British  (including 
Lieutenant  Phayre,  R.  N.,  wounded)  and  Japanese. 

The  loth  was  passed  in  more  or  less  continuous 
bombardment  from  the  Chinese  lines,  where 
some  of  the  guns  were  mounted,  with  the  utmost 
pertinacit}",  at  a  range  of  800  yards.  Another 
great  disadvantage,  from  the  allied  point  of  view, 
was  the  difficulty  of  coping  with  the  elaborate 
spy  system  employed  by  the  enem\'.  It  was 
stronglj-  suspected  that  they  communicated  with 
their  spies  in  the  settlements  by  means  of  lights, 
but  no  real  discovery  of  any  moment  was  made, 
and  there  continued  to  be  an  annoying  leakage 
of  information.  The  position  of  affairs  now 
was  that  the  Chinese  were  holding  the  ancient 
cftadel  in  the  native  city  and  the  camp  north- 
east of  it,  while  the  Russians  were  in  possession 
of  the  Eastern  Arsenal  and  the  camp  on  thejeft 
bank  of  the  Pei-ho  south  of  the  railway  station, 
and  the  troops  of  the  other  allied  Powers  lay  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  partly  inside 
their  respective  settlements.  Admiral  Alexieff 
was  now  in  personal  command  of  the  Russians 
at  Tientsin,  and  telegraphic  communication  with 
Taku  was  restored. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nth,  undismayed  by 
their  defeat  of  two  days  before,  the  enemy  made 
an  assault  in  force  on  the  railway  station,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  100  British,  100  Japanese,  and 
TOO  French  troops.  The  attack  was  pressed 
home,  and  at  one  time,  so  overwhelming  was  the 
force  at  the  enemy's  disposal,  matters  looked, 
threatening    for   the   allies.      After  four  hours' 
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obstiiKitc  attack  ami  defence,  however,  the 
Chinese  at  last  drew  off,  having  sustained  a  loss 
in  killed  which  was  officially  estimated  at  not 
less  than  =00.  In  this  sharply  contested  action 
the  French  and  Japanese  casualties  were  (pro- 
portionately) enormous,  and  included  all  the 
Japanese  officers  present.  The  British  had  only 
three  men  killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  The 
1 2th  was  passed  with  the  usual  amount  of  sniping 
and  shelling,  also  in  perfecting  the  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  allied  forces  to  take  the  initiative 
and  set  about  the  reduction  of  the  native  city  of 
Tientsin,  held  in  great  force  by  the  enemy. 

The  operations  of  Friday,  July  nth,  com- 
menced with  a  simultaneous  aggressive  movement 
by  two  columns  of  the  allies,  covered  by  the 
concentrated  fire  of  forty-two  guns,  which  suc- 
cessive artillery  reinforcements  received  from 
Taku  now  enabled  them  to  put  into  action. 
The  first  of  these  two  columns  consisted  of  twelve 
companies  of  Russians  (1,500  strong)  and  two 
companies  of  Germans,  with  two  Russian  field- 
batteries  and  a  French  mountain-battery.  It  was 
designed  for  the  work  of  carrying  the  enemy's 
formidable  north-eastern  position  along  the  line 
of  the  railway  embankment  north  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  this  work  was  most  gallantly  carried 
out.  In  his  report  the  Russian  commander 
awards  most  of  the  credit  to  the  two  German 
companies,  who  were  first  into  the  hostile 
trenches,  where  no  fewer  than  twelve  small  guns 
became  their  prizes.  They  also  blew  up  two 
magazines.  In  this  exploit  the  Germans  lost 
only  one  officer  and  six  men  wounded. 

Less  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  casualties 
was  the  stronger  and  more  important  column 
destined  for  the  assault  of  the  West  Arsenal  and 
the  native  quarter.  The  force  detailed  for  this 
task  consisted  of  2,000  Japanese,  700  British, 
200  French,  60  Austrians,  a  few  Italians  (seamen), 
and  three  battalions  of  Americans  —  in  other 
words,  the  two  separate  sorties  involved  the 
employment  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  8,000 
troops  available.  The  Japanese  general  com- 
manded. The  advance  of  this  main  column  at 
2  a.m.  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  massed  fire  of 
the  forty-two  guns,  which  subjected  the  enemy's 
positions  to  a  bombardment  so  terrific  that  fre- 
quent conflagrations  broke  out  in  the  native  city, 
and  nearly  every  Chinese  gun  was  silenced. 
-Advancing  first  to  the  attack  of  the  West  Arsenal, 
the  stormers'  field-batteries  and  machine  guns 
poured  in  a  hot  cannonade,  to  which  the  enemy 
replied  by  a  withering  rifle  fire,  causing  the  loss 
of  many  lives.     It   was,  however,  so  far  as  the 


defence  of  the  arsenal  was  concerned,  a  last 
despairing  effort,  and  the  enemy  were  soon  seer> 
streaming  out  of  the  building  in  confusion. 
Without  an  interval  of  any  kind,  it  was  decided 
at  once  to  push  op  towards  the  native  city,  using 
for  this  purpose  the  French,  American,  and 
Japanese  contingents  and  the  Welsh  Fusiliers, 
with  the  rest  of  the  British  in  reserve.  A  severe 
contest  ensued,  and  continued  throughout  tiie 
afternoon.  The  Japanese  infantry  and  horse 
artillery,  which  behaved  with  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry, got  right  up  to  the  city  walls  under  ;i 
fearful  fusillade.  At  this  critical  moment  of  the 
engagement  thev  were  supported  not  only  by 
the  Russians  and  Americans,  but  the  British 
reserves  were  also  put  into  the  fight.  Fighting 
at  close  quarters  continued  up  to  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  by  which  time  the  allies  w-ere 
not  in  actual  possession  of  the  city,  and  had 
suffered  great  losses.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  bivouac  under  the  walls  and  renew  the  assault 
on  the  morrow. 

When  partial  accounts  of  this  battle  reached 
Europe  it  was  at  first  believed  by  many  to  have 
been  a  serious  reverse  for  the  allies.  That  the- 
Chinese  might  have  made  it  so  if  they  had 
possessed  sufikient  courage  and  resourcefulness, 
to  make  a  niglu  attack  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
European  army  had  lost  no  fewer  than  775  killed 
and  wounded  !  In  a  force  composed  of  so  many 
units  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  apportion  this  loss. 
But  the  Japanese  and  Russians  had,  naturally,, 
paid  a  dear  price  for  their  bravery,  and  their 
casualties  may  be  reckoned  at  a  considerable- 
proportion  of  the  whole.  The  American  loss, 
was  reported  at  one  officer  (Colonel  Liscum, 
commanding  the  oth  Regiment)  and  seventeen 
men  killed,, five  officers  and  seventy-two  meii» 
wounded.  The  British  had  twenty  officers  and 
men  killed  and  ninety-three  wounded,  forty-four 
of  these  casualties  being  in  the  Naval  Brigade. 
Even  the  tiny  Italian  detachment  had  an  officer 
and  forty-six  men  killed  and  wounded. 

The  death  of  the  American  Colonel  Liscum, 
^  gallant  old  soldier,  was  really  the  result  of  a 
misunderstanding.  In  the  alignment  of  the 
advance  to  try  to  scale  the  walls  his  infantry 
came  next  on  the  left  of  the  Japanese,  the 
French  being  on  their  left.  Colonel  Liscuni 
had  the  misfortune  to  change  the  direction  ot 
his  men  under  the  impression  that  the  Japanese 
urgently  needed  assistance  on  their  right. 
With  this  idea  he  crossed  in  their  rear  from 
left  to  right,  with  the  result  that  the  Americans 
came  under  perhaps  the  hottest  fire  of  the  day. 
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It  was  here,  as  he  was  seeking  cover  for  his  men 
v.hile  refusing  it  himself,  that  Colonel  Liscum 
(lied  a  soldier's  death,  being  struck  by  a  bullet 
in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

During  the  desperate  fighting  of  this  day  a 
British  midshipman,  Mr.  Guy,  of  the  Barflcur, 
won  the  Victoria  Cross  by  an  act  of  great  personal 
courage  and  self-sacrifice.  At  one  time  of  the 
day  a  heavy  cross  fire  was  brought  to  bear  on 
t  he  Naval  Brigade,  and  a  seaman  named  McCarthy 
dropped  wounded  when  some  fifty  yards  from 
cover.  Realising  the  fate  that  surely  awaited 
the  poor  fellow  if  taken  by  the  enemy,  Midship- 
man Guy  attempted  to  carry  him,  but  found  he 
was  not  strong  enough.  He  therefore  bound  up 
the  man's  wound,  and  then  went  off  for  assist- 
ance, McCarthy  and  Mr.  Guy  being  by  this  time 
under  a  terrific  fire,  the  others  having  sought 
cover.  A  little  later  the  stretcher-bearers  came 
out,  when  the  midshipman  assisted  in  placing 
his  charge  on  the  stretcher  and  carrying  him  in. 
One  regrets  to  add  that  the  wounded  man  was 
shot  dead  ere  cover  could  be  reached. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  Japanese 
commenced  operations  by  mining  and  blowing 
up  the  gate  of  the  native  city.  Over  and  through 
the  mass  of  smoking  debris  the  troops  swarmed 
in,  bayoneting  such  of  the  enemy  as  had  not  had 
time  for  flight.  In  the  storming,  no  fewer  than 
si.xty-fiveguns,  some  of  them  fine  pieces  of  heavy 
Krupp  artillery,  became  the  prizes  of  the  allies. 
The  whole  of  the  native  quarter,  the  citadel, 
and  the  arsenal  were  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  European  forces. 

Thus  was  accomplished,  after  many  days  of 
heavy  fighting,  not  only  the  relief  of  the  foreign 
settlements  at  Tientsin,  but  also  the  storming 
and  occupation  of  the  Chinese  city.  It  had  been 
a  costly  business,  but  civilisation  had  at  last 
prevailed  as  it  is  bound  to  prevail  everywhere  in 
the  long  run,  and  the  banners  of  the  eight  Powers 
waved  over  Tientsin's  citadel.  While  there  yet 
remained  much  to  be  done  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tientsin  itself — for  the  Chinese  resistance,  though 
it  had  received  a  rude  shock,  was  still  of  the 
most  formidable  dimensions — the  fate  of  Peking 
must  engage  the  attention  of  the  European  arms 
as  soon  as  the  large  forces  on  their  wa}'  to  the 
scene  of  action  could  be  concentrated.  As  to 
what  the  extent  and  composition  of  those 
forces  would  be,  the  military  critic  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  writing  in  the  first  week  of  July, 
rightly  forecasted  that  Japan,  Russia,  and  Great 
Britain  would  make  themselves  responsible  for 
the  bulk  of  the   forces  to  be  sent.     "  Rumour 


says"  (he  wrote)  "tliat  Russia  and  Japan  are 
each  to  contribute  to  the  allied  army  100,000 
men,  England,  France  and  Germany  20,000  each, 
and  the  other  Powers  interested  smaller  con- 
tingents. Taking  the  first  two  Powers  named 
in  this  forecast,  Japan  could  certainly  supply 
100,000  men  at  an  early  date,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  Russia  could  place  anything  like  that  number 
in  line  in  Northern  Chma  for  many  months  to 
come.  In  fact,  we  may  take  it  that  the  crisis 
has  arrived  before  Russia  is  ready  to  deal  with 
it.  She  has  concentrated  in  Manchuria,  Eastern 
Siberia,  and  the  Port  Arthur  peninsula  an  army 
which  has  been  estimated  at  as  much  as  90,000 
men,  but  a  large  part  of  this  force,  whatever  be 
its  numbers,  will  have  to  remain  where  it  is  for 
garrison  dut}'.  In  no  case  can  she  equal  the 
force  that  Japan  can  put  into  the  field.  If  she 
sends  40,000  men  to  the  front  in  the  next  two 
months  it  will  be  the  most  that  she  can  do." 

With  respect  to  the  force  to  be  sent  by  Great 
Britain,  the  fact  that  most  of  the  troops  selected 
for  this  service  were  to  be  drawn  from  India, 
and  that  an  Indian  officer  was  chosen  to  command 
them,  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
circumstance  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  great 
war  in  South  Africa.  Even  if  this  had  not  been 
so,  the  speed  with  which  troops  can  be  trans- 
ported from  India  to  China,  and  the  fact  that 
the  native  troops  of  our  Indian  army  are  so 
admirably  adapted  for  service  in  a  country  like 
China,  would  assuredly  have  weighed  with  the 
military  authorities.  -A  first  division,  about  8,000 
strong,  was  rapidly  organised  and  despatched 
from  India  in  the  first  half  of  July.  The  com- 
mand was  entrusted  to  an  experienced  officer, 
Major-General  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  practically  all  the  wars 
waged  by  Great  Britain  in  the  East  from  1868 
onwards,  and  particularly  in  the  Afghan  cam- 
paign of  1879-80.  He  took  with  him  as  chief- 
of-the-staff  Brigadier-General  F.  G.  Barrow, 
who  had  served  with  distinction  in  Egypt  and 
elsewhere.  The  force  destined  for  China  was 
organised  into  two  brigades  of  infantry,  with  a 
couple  of  regiments  of  cavalry,  all  Indian  native 
troops.  The  j  st  Brigade,  under  Brigadier-General 
Sir  Norman  Stewart,  consisted  of  the  7th  Bengal 
Infantry,  26th  Bombay  Infantry,  1st  Sikhs,  and 
24th  Punjaub  Infantry.  The  2nd  Brigade,  under 
Brigadier-General  O'Moore  Creagh,  V.C,  was 
made  up  of  the  2nd  Bengal  Infantry,  14th  Sikhs, 
14th  Goorkhas,  and  30th  Bombay  Infantry. 
An  infantry  reserve  was  composed  of  the  22nd 
Bombay   and    3rd    Madras   Infantry,    and    the 
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cavalry  were  drawn  from  the  Bengal  establish- 
ment, viz.,  the  I  St  and  7th  Bengal  Lancers. 
The  1st  Madras  Pioneers  and  the  12th  Battery 
Koyal  Field  Artillery  completed  the  division, 
which  on  arrival  would  be  joined  by  the  Welsh 
Fusiliers  and  the  Chinese  Regiment  (already 
in  action  at  Tientsin). 


Having  now  to  some  extent  cleared  the 
ground  for  a  survey  of  the  concentration  of  a 
great  European  army  of  relief  at  Taku  and 
Tientsin,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  describe  in 
detail  the  extraordinary  series  of  events  which 
were  happening  concurrently  in  and  around 
Peking. 


MAJOR-GENERAL    SIK    A.    .GASELEE.    K.C.E. 
(Photo:  Bassatio,  Old  Bond  Street.) 
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CHAPTER  VIT. 


THE     SIEGE     OF     THE     EUROPEANS     IN    PEKING. 


IN  the  third  chapter  of  this  narrative  we 
brought  the  tale  of  the  attaclvs  upon  the 
foreign  Legations  in  the  Chinese  capital 
down  to  the  period  when,  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  June,  these  attacks  began  de- 
finitely to  assume  the  proportions  of  a  regular  in- 
vestment, owing  to  the  complicity  of  the  Chinese 
Imperial  troops  and  the  employment  of  formid- 
able artillery.  In  the  various  lying  and  contra- 
dictory despatches  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  to 
Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  repeatedly  promising  the 
speedy  "suppression"'  of  the  Boxer  movement, 
while  objecting  to  the  introduction  of  European 
marines  into  Peking  for  the  protection  of  the 
Legations,  there  are  passages  amazingly  auda- 
cious in  their  mendacity.  One  such  communi- 
cation to  the  British  Minister  contained  among 
its  enclosures  a  copy  of  an  alleged  mani- 
festo, setting  forth  that  "  if  there  be  found 
in  our  city  people  who  simply  practise  the 
Bo.\ers'  exercises  without,  however,  being 
addicted  to  culpable  actions,  these  persons  will 
be  prohibited  from  these  practices,''  and  con- 
tinuing, that  "when  formerly  the  wicked 
doctrine  of  the  White  Water  Lily  spread  abroad, 
growing  like  the  grass,  it  was  by  means  ot  these 
incantations  and  exorcisms  which  trouble  the 
heart  and  eventually  lead  to  the  outbreak  oi 
disturbances.  If  in  the  city  assemblies  are  found 
in  which  the  recitation  of  incantations  invoking 
spirits  is  practised,  these  acts  constituting  the 
germs  of  pernicious  doctrines,  arrests  will  be 
made  and  the  guilty  parties  will  be  sent  to  the 
Yamens  ot  the  city,  where  they  will  be  closely 
examined  ana  punished  according  to  their  mis- 
deeds." Sir  C.  Macdonald's  caustic  comment 
on  this  nonsense  is  that  when,  about  June  loth, 
the  Peking  Gazette  announced  the  appointment 
to  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  of  the  notorious  Prince 
Tuan,  father  of  the  Heir-Apparent,  "to  whom 
all  information  pointed  as  the  main  supporter  at 
the  Palace  oi  the  Boxer  cult,"  Tuan  took 
particular  care  to  pay  no  calls  at  the  (then 
undestroyed)  Legations,  and  remained  personally 
unknown  to  the  European  Ministers. 


On  June  ibth — two  days  before  the  murder  ol 
the  German  Minister,  that  is  to  say — a  strangely 
worded  Imperial  Edict  had  made  its  appearance. 
It  referred  at  some  length  to  what  it  characterised 
as  "  the  feud  "  between  the  Chinese  people  and 
the  native  converts  to  Christianity,  directed  an 
individual  called  Yung-Lu  to  post  troops  for 
the  better  protection  (!)  of  the  Legations,  and 
advised  any  members  of  the  Ministers'  families 
or  staffs  proceeding  to  Tientsin  to  wait  until 
tile  railway  had  been  repaired.  Assuredly  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  reckoned  without  their  host  ir 
they  imagined  there  was  any  intention  on  {he 
Ministers'  part  to  allow  their  "families  or  staffs  " 
to  quit  Peking  for  Tientsin,  or  for  anywhere  else 
in  the  existing  state  of  affairs  !  Two  further 
very  significant  facts  were  the  addressing  of 
despatches  by  the  Yamen  to  the  Ministers — the 
first  being  the  one  in  which  they  demanded  the 
departure  of  the  Ministers  within  twenty-four 
hours,  ostensibly  because  the  Taku  Forts  were 
threatened  by  the  fleets,  and  the  second  that  in 
which  they  regretted  it  would  not  at  present  be 
"  safe  "  for  the  Ministers  to  have  a  personal  inter- 
view at  the  Foreign  Office — both  of  which  were 
obviously  written  after  the  fall  of  the  Taku  Forts 
and  the  assassination  of  Baron  von  Ketteler 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
authorities.  Yet  neither  despatch  contained  the 
slightest  reference  to  those  events  as  accomplished 
facts  !  We  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  Decree 
appointing  Prince  Tuan  to  the  Yamen,  because 
this  is  believed  to  be  the  solitary  instance  on 
record  of  a  comment  of  any  kind  on  the  existing 
political  situation  being  added  to  the  notice  ot 
an  appointment  of  Tsung-li-Yamen  officials  : — 

"  Tsai  Yi,  Prince  Tuan,  is  hereby  appointed 
a  President  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  ;  Ch'i  Hsiu, 
a  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites  ;  P'u  Hsing,  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Works  ;  and  Na 
T'ung,  a  Sub-Chancellor  of  the  Grand  Secre- 
tariat, and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Rites, 
are  hereby  appointed  Ministers  of  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen. 

"  The    present    situation     is    one  "  or    great 
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clitliculty,  and  the  above  Prince  and  Mini^icrs 
must  apply  tliemsclves  to  their  duties  with  a 
zealous  mind,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  task  intrusted 
to  them,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  persist  in 
declining  to  act. 

"  Liao  Shon  Heng  is  hereby  relieved   of  his 
duties  as  a  Minister  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen." 

Some  stay-at-home  critics  of  the  Chinese 
crisis  have  criticised  Sir  Claude  Macdonald  for 
having,  in  his  despatches,  briefly  summarised 
the  events  of  the  siege  in  Peking  from  June  20th 
to  July  14th  as  "almost  purely  military."  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Sir  Claude's  arduous 
duties  in  this  trying  situation  were  those  of  a 
diplomatist  first  and  of  a  fighter  afterwards,  and 
that  from  the  latter  half  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
July  he  was  occupied  in  a  succession  of  attempts, 
by  Boxers  and  regular  troops,  to  storm  the 
British  Legation.  Between  June  20th  and  25th 
these  attempts  were  almost  unceasing,  and  on 
the  24th  a  particularly  determined  assault  was 
made  upon  the  western  wall  of  the  Legation,  the 
enemy  setting  fire  to  the  West  Gate  of  the  south 
stable  wall,  and  utilising  as  cover  the  buildings 
adjoining.  So  great  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
inmates  did  this  fire  and  the  fusillade  kept  up 
by  the  assailants  constitute,  that  a  sortie  was 
organised  by  the  defence.  For  this  purpose  a 
hole  was  made  in  the  Legation  wall,  and  through 
the  hole  Captain  (Brevet-Major)  Lewis  Halliday, 
of  the  Royal  Marines,  led  a  score  of  his  men. 
The  gallant  Halliday  was  immediately  shot 
through  the  left  shoulder,  the  bullet,  which  was 
fired  at  point-blank  range,  fracturing  the  limb 
and  carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  lung.  Despite 
the  agony  which  he  was  enduring,  Captain 
Halliday  e.vclaimed,  "  Carry  on  and  don't 
mind  me,  men  !  "  and,  refusing  to  weaken  the 
sortie  party  by  being  assisted  to  the  hospital, 
staggered  back  unaided  and  alone.  Her  Majesty, 
when  the  facts  became  known,  very  properly 
awarded  Captain  Halliday  the  Victoria  Cross. 
His  marines  successfully  dealt  with  the  assault, 
and  the  tire  did  not  spread. 

During  these  times  of  peril  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  overpraise  the  conduct  of  the  ladies 
cooped  up  in  the  Legation.  Dr.  Martin,  the 
distinguished  American  missionary,  who  is 
President  of  the  Ta-Hsio-Tang,  or  Imperial 
University,  thus  refers  to  the  share  taken  by 
the  family  of  Mr.  Conger,  the  United  States 
Minister  : — 

"  In  the  Conger  family  were  three  ladies  from 
Chicago,  who,  having  their  visit  cut  short  by  the 
outbreak,  on  going  to  the  railway  station  found 


tile  road  broken  up,  and  returned  to  have  their 
visit  prolonged  by  the  siege.  Mrs.  Woodward 
went  about  evervwhere,  even  in  places  of  danger, 
armed  with  her  camera,  but  her  post  of  constant 
service  was  in  the  hospital,  where  our  wounded 
boys  affectionately  called  her  by  the  name  of 
'  Mamma.'  Many  other  ladies,  professional  and 
unprofessional,  worked  hard  to  nurse  those  brave 
fellows  back  to  life.  Her  handsome  young 
daughter,  if  she  rendered  any  service  besides  the 
sewing  of  sand  bags,  did  it  chiefly  by  inspiring 
certain  young  men  to  heroic  deeds.  The  mother 
having  expressed  to  me  a  wish  to  have  a  Boxer's 
rifle  for  her  museum,  I  whispered  in  the  ear  of 
)'oung  Bismark,  who  the  next  day  brought  the 
desired  weapon,  and,  laying  it  at  her  feet,  said, 
'  This  is  the  spoil  of  an  enemy  whom  I  shot  this 
morning.'  .  .  .  No  man  kept  up  his  spirits 
better  than  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  was  always 
cheerful,  and  his  conversation  sparkled  with 
humour  notwithstanding  the  Customs  head- 
quarters and  Imperial  post-offices,  erected  and 
organised  by  him  as  the  visible  fruit  of  forty 
years  of  service,  had  all  been  laid  in  ashes.  On 
arriving  in  the  Legation  he  said  to  me,  '  Dr. 
Martin,  I  have  no  other  clothes  than  those  you 
see  me  standing  in.'  As  we  looked  each  other 
in  the  face  we  could  not  help  blushing  for  shame 
at  the  thought  that  our  life-long  services  had 
been  so  little  valued.  The  man  who  had  nursed 
their  Customs  revenue  from  three  to  thirty 
millions  the  Chinese  were  tr3'ing  to  butcher  ; 
while  from  my  thirt}^  years'  teaching  of  Inter- 
national law  they  had  learned  that  the  lives  of 
Ambassadors  were  not  to  be  held  sacred  !  " 

According  to  Sir  Robert's  account,  the  casual- 
ties of  the  defenders  amounted  to  sixty  killed 
and  a  hundred  wounded  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
loss  in  officers  suffered  by  the  British  marines 
was  particularly  heavy.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  wounding  of  Captain  Halliday, 
V.C.  Captain  Strouts,  of  the  same  corps,  was 
shot  dead  in  trying  to  cross  the  canal  in  front  of 
the  Legation  gate,  while  his  successor.  Captain 
Wray  (whose  gallantry  was  dwelt  upon  in  a 
former  chapter),  was  shot  in  the  head,  though 
not  fatally,  in  heading  a  fresh  sortie  to  try  and 
capture  a  Chinese  gun.  The  commander  of  the 
French  marines  was  also  killed.  One  morning 
the  flag  of  Great  Britain,  which  waved  proudly 
over  the  building,  came  down,  owing  to  the  flag- 
staff being  shot  away.  "  To  us  the  fall  of  the 
flag  had  the  effect  of  ill-omen." 

The  only  other  building  defended  successfully 
against  the  great  force  brought  up  by  the  enemy 
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\v..s  the  Pei-Tang,  or  Northern  Catliedral,  the 
'.creuce  of  which  hy  Monsignor  Favier,  the 
Roinun  Catholic  Bishop  of  Peking,  forms  the 
ir.ost  brilUant,  as  in  some  respects  the  most 
memorable,  page  in  this  remarkable  ston,-.  The 
responsibility  resting  upon  Bishop  Favier,  and 
which  he  so  nobly  accepted,  was  enormous. 
Under  his  care  were  a  terrified  crowd  of  some 
:,ooo  native  Christian  refugees,  packed  into  the 
;;reat  cathedral,  and  for  their  protection  from  the 
horrible  fate  which  most  surely  awaited  them  if 
^aptured  by  the  enemy  the  Bishop  could  only 
depend  upon  the  services  of  thirty  missionaries 
and  a  guard  of  forty-three  French,  Austrian, 
and  Italian  seamen.  The  Northern  Cathedral  is 
.situate  not  less  than  two  miles  from  the  British 
Legation,  so  that  the  two  establishments  were  as 
completely  isolated  from  each  other  as  they 
were  from  the  world  outside  the  foreign  quarter 
o(  Peking.  It  was  found  possible  to  aid  the 
defensive  efforts  of  the  forty-three  marines  by- 
organising  a  small  body  of  the  native  converts. 
With  this  slender  force  the  heroic  Bishop  held 
the  Pei-Tang  Cathedral  against  the  assaults  of 
thousands  of  Bo.xers  and  regular  soldiers,  whose 
artiller)'  and  rifle-fire  badly  damaged  the  edifice 
as  well  as  inflicting  many  casualties,  throughout 
the  eight  long  weary  weeks  of  the  investment. 

The  commanders  of  the  detachments  of 
foreign  marines  gathered  inside  the  British 
Legation  enclosure  were  Lieutenant  Baron  von 
Rahden  (Russia),  Captain  Myers  (United  States), 
Lieutenant  Darcy  (France),  Lieutenant  Baron 
von  Soden  (Germany),  Lieutenant  Paolini  (Italy), 
and  Lieutenant  Hara  (Japan).  Of  these  gentle- 
men, the  French,  American,  and  Italian  officers 
were  all  wounded  in  the  course  of  the  siege. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Shiba,  of  the  Japanese  army 
(and  lately  the  Japanese  attache  in  London), 
was  appointed  by  Sir  C.  Macdonald  to  make 
himself  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  Soo- 
wang-fu,  or  Park  of  Prince  Soo,  which  from  its 
position  so  completely  commanded  the  Legation 
that  Sir  Claude's  trained  eye  at  once  detected 
the  vital  importance  of  its  retention.  In  the 
work  assigned  to  him  Colonel  Shiba  displayed 
an  intelligence  and  a  bravery  beyond  all  praise. 
His  splendid  defence,  though  commanding  a 
post  consisting  only  of  twenty-five  Japanese  and 
twenty-eight  Italia::  marines,  gave  time  for  the 
defences  of  the  Legation  proper  to  be  put  in 
order.  His  tiny  force  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
between  June  20th  and  July  i6th,  115  per  cent, 
of  its  strength,  many  of  the  men  being  hit 
several  times  ;   the  Italian  detachment  alone  had 


eight  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  including 
their  officer.  Dr.  Morrison,  the  enterprising 
and  able  correspondent  of  the  Tunes,  acted  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Captain  Strouts.  His  sense  of 
humour  appears  to  have  preserved  him  in  man\' 
a  trying  situation,  and  his  description  of  the 
irregular  force  of  fifty  gentlemen  who  were 
enrolled  to  assist  the  guards  is  too  delicious  to  be 
passed  over  : — "  They  were  known,  from  the 
gentleman  who  enrolled  them,  as  '  Thornhill's 
Roughs,'  and  they  bore  themselves  as  the  legiti- 
mate successors  on  foot  of  Roosevelt's  Rough- 
riders.  Armed  with  a  variety  of  weapons,  from 
an  elephant  rifle  to  the  fusil  dc  chasse  with  a 
picture  of  the  Grand  Prix,  to  all  of  which  carving- 
knives  had  been  lashed  as  bayonets,  they  were 
known  as  the  '  Carving-Knife  Brigade.'  They 
were  formidable  alike  to  friend  and  foe.  For, 
all  unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  the  military 
art — the  most  experienced  of  them  was  he  who 
had  once  witnessed  the  trooping  of  the  colour  in 
St.  James's  Park — they  had  a  habit  of  carrying 
the  rifle  horizontally  over  the  shoulder,  so  that 
when  they  swung  quickly  round  the  blade  swept 
into  the  throat  of  the  man  behind.  Diversity  of 
language  was  another  difficulty." 

Dr.  Morrison  also  tells  how,  on  another 
occasion,  the  Chinese  assailants  were  allowed  to 
come  \vithin  150  yards,  at  which  close  range  a 
supposedly  u'ithering  fire  was  opened  on  them 
from  the  machine-gun.  The  attack  melted  away 
into  the  darkness  (it  was  a  night  attack),  and 
everyone  supposed  that  a  great  many  of  the 
enemy  had  been  slain.  But  when  morning 
broke  it  was  found  that  the  gun  must  have  been 
aimed  extremely  wide  of  the  mark,  for  not  one 
dead  body  was  found.  "  There  can  be  little 
doubt,"  quaintly  adds  the  Times  correspondent, 
"  that  this  fiasco  helped  to  confirm  the  Boxers  in  a 
belief  in  their  invulnerability."  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  Legation's  fortification  were  made 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Gamewell,  of  the  American  Methodist  Mission, 
whose  activity  and  resource  were  such  that  he 
was  once  admiringly  described  as  "  a  representa- 
tion of  limited  omnipresence." 

Probably  the  most  dangerous  weapon  wielded 
by  the  besiegers  was  the  torch.  Many  buildings 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Legation  were  destroj-ed 
in  the  hope  that  the  flames  would  reach  the 
defences,  and  in  this  way  was  ruthlessly  given 
to  the  firebrand  the  sumptuous  building  known 
as  the  Hanlin  Academy,  containing  the  finest 
library  within  the  Chinese  Empire,  including 
ancient  manuscripts  of  priceless  value.     At  times 
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the  barbai<'ii>  .lUackers  came  so  close  to  the 
defenders  that  they  threw  kerosene  oil  in  the 
hope  of  its  igniting  something  or  someone. 
There  was  one  time  during  the  period  described 
by  the  British  Minister  as  "  purely  military  " 
when  the  Legation  must  have  fallen  if  the 
Chinese  had  made  proper  use  of  their  artillery. 
This  was  when  they  pressed  the  garrison  so 
hard  that  a  portion  of  the  line  of  defence  was 
temporarily  lost.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Captain 
-Myers,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  to  restore 
the  position  by  leading  forward  a  handful  of 
sixty  Americans,  British,  and  Russians.  "  My 
men,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  British  Legation, 
"  yonder  are  four  hundred  women  and  children 
whose  lives  are  dependent  upon  our  success.  It 
we  fail,  they  perish  and  we  perish  also.  When 
I  say  '  go,'  then  go  !  "  Inspired  by  their  leader's 
words,  the  gallant  marines  of  three  nationalities 
s))rang  forward,  and  the  enemy  were  repulsed, 
though  with  a  loss  to  the  little  party  of  several 
killed  and  wounded,  including  Captain  Myers 
himself,  who  was  so  badly  hit  as  to  incapacitate 
him  till  the  end  of  the  siege. 

The  devoted  ladies  in  the  Legation  appear  to 
have  divided  their  time  between  nursing  the 
wounded  and  making  thousands  of  sand  bags. 
With  the  mounting  of  heavy  cannon  by  the 
Chinese,  which  added  the  horrors  of  shell  fire  to 
those  of  an  almost  unintermittent  rifle  fire,  the 
want  of  something  heavier  than  mere  machine- 
guns  was  severely  felt.  An  ingenious  idea  was 
shared  by  a  marine  named  Mitchell  and  a  Mr. 
Thomas,  a  Welshman,  who  proceeded  to  make 
a  kind  of  clumsy  cannon  out  of  a  brass  pump, 
uniting  two  pieces  of  the  pump  and  fastening 
them  together  by  means  of  steel  wire.  Sir  C. 
Macdonaid  interrupted  the  work,  however,  point- 
ing out  that,  seeing  what  great  likelihood  there 
was  of  the  enemy  setting  fire  to  the  place,  it  was 
more  important  to  keep  the  pump  ready  for  an 
emergency.  A-Ieanwhile,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
an  iron  cannon  of  somewhat  antique  Chinese 
make  was  discovered,  and  was  immediately 
utilised.  It  is  true  that  the  new-old  weapon  was 
lound  somewhat  unwieldy,  and,  being  a  muzzle- 
loader,  had  to  be  loaded  with  ammunition  01 
another  pattern.  Still,  it  occasionally  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  knocking  down  hostile  bar- 
ricades, and  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  have 
alarmed  the  enemy  by  the  terrible  noise  of  its 
discharges  !  The  defenders  appropriately  chris-' 
tened  it  "The  International,"  for  to  begin  with 
it  was  a  Chinese  piece,  loaded  with  Russian 
bomb-shells,  having  an  Italian  gun-carriage,  and 


served  by  British  and  American  gunners.  The 
"patentee''  of  the  idea,  Gunner  Mitchell,  un- 
fortunately had  his  arm  shattered  by  a  Chinese 
shot  while  serving  the  gun.  The  sand  bags 
manufactured  by  the  ladies  came  in  handy  not 
only  for  the  defences  but  also  as  an  outer 
protection  to  the  rough  shelters  dug  hv  the 
besieged  when  the  enemy's  shell  lire  commenced. 
A  signal  defect  of  these  shelters,  by  the  way. 
was  that  whenever  it  rained  they  rapidly  filled 
with  water.  On  the  all-important  question  of 
supplies  for  the  beleaguered  garrison  they  appear 
to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  better  equipped 
with  liquors  than  with  food.  On  Sundays  there 
was  a  glass  of  champagne  per  head,  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  investment  the  ration  of  whisky 
was  reduced  to  half  a  gill  at  each  meal. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Chinese  made  desperate 
attempts  to  burn  out  the  occupants  of  the 
enclosure.  •  "  They  burned  their  way  from  house 
to  house,"  wrote  Dr.  Morrison.  "  Keeping  under 
cover,  they  set  alight  the  gables  within  reach  bv 
torches  of  cloth  soaked  in  kerosene,  held  at  the 
end  of  long  poles.  If  the  roof  were  beyond 
reach  they  threw  over  fireballs  of  kerosene  or, 
if  still  further,  shot  into  them  with  arrows, 
freighted  with  burning  cloth."  By  the  equal 
use  of  incendiarism  and  of  artillery  they  broke 
through  the  buildings  known  as  the  Prince's 
Palace,  bordering  upon  the  Legation,  and  re- 
doubled their  efforts  at  destruction. 

On  July  14th  began  a  species  of  lull  in  the 
siege  operations.  From  that  date  the  Chinese 
authorities  sought  to  temporise,  by  means  of 
letters  addressed  to  the  British  Minister.  As 
early  as  June  25th  the  enemy  had  displayed  a 
white  board  purporting  to  give  an  Imperial 
Edict  ordering  the  attack  to  cease,  and  for 
two  or  three  days  thereafter  it  did  stop,  to 
recommence  more  hotly  than  ever.  But  on 
July  14th  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  came  in. 
These  were  generally  signed  "  Prince  Ching  and 
colleagues,"  or  "  Prince  Ching  and  others,"  but 
the  Chinese  continued  to  fire  upon  the  Legation 
as  before,  Mr.  Warren,  a  student  interpreter, 
being  killed  on  the  15th,  and  Captain  Strouts  on 
the  16th.  In  replying  to  the  Prince's  assurances, 
which  were  of  a  semi-pacific  character,  the 
British  Minister  purposely  sought  to  obtain  a 
respite  from  attack  by  pretending  that  the 
inmates  of  the  Legation  would  be  prepared  to 
consider  the  proposal  that  they  should  take 
refuge  at  the  Tsung-li-Yamen.  In  point  of 
actual  fact,  the  situation  too  nearly  resembled 
that  of  the  Residency  at  Lucknow  in  185:7  for 
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any  such  treachcroui  proposition  to  be  considered 
for  a  moment.  Including  the  native  converts, 
who  could  not  very  well  have  been  abandoned 
to  massacre,  the  total  number  of  people  under 
the  Ministers'  protection  would  have  made  a 
convoy  of  over  3,000  souls,  including  2,000 
women  and  children.  The  first  of  the  despatches 
attributed  to  Prince  Ching  was  brought  in  by 
a  Roman  Catliolic  convert,  who  four  days 
previously  had  been  sent  out  to  try  and  get 
through  to  Tientsin.  "  He  reported  that  he 
had  been  captured,"  says  Sir  Claude,  "  taken  to 
a  Bo.xer  temple  and  beaten  (of.  the  latter  he 
exhibited  proofs),  and  his  letter  discovered  and 
taken  away  from  him  ;  that  he  had  then  been 
conducted  to  Yung-Lu's  house,  where  he  was 
well  treated  ;  and  finally,  after  three  days' 
(.letention,  sent  back  with  a  letter  to  myself,  to 
which  he  was  to  take  an  answer  next  day,  mak- 
ing his  exit  by  the  sluice  gate,  as  he  had  entered. 
With  him  there  was  sent  in  a  suspicious-looking 
person  whom  the  convert  said  he  believed  to  be 
a  spy.  The  letter  contained  an  invitation  to 
the  foreign  Ministers  to  transfer  themselves, 
their  families,  and  their  staffs  to  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamcn  for  safet}'.  As  it  was  stipulated  that  this 
should  be  done  '  in  detachments,  without  taking 
a  single  armed  foreign  soldier,'  the  trap  required 
little  acumen  to  detect.  The  note  closed  with  a 
solemn  warning  that  this  was  our  only  chance 
of  safety,  and  that  if  Ave  neglected  it,  even  the 
*  affection  '  of  the  writers  would  not  enable  them 
to  help  us.  A  phrase  of  equally  insulting 
•cvnicism  described  the  object  of  the  proposal  to 
be  the  preservation  of  friendly  relations  intact 
from  beginning  to  end.  This,  after  over  three 
weeks  of  determined  efforts,  not  by  mobs  or 
mutinous  soldiers,  but  by  the  organised  forces  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  to  crush  and  destroy 
us." 

On  the  evening  of  the  I6th,  just  as  the 
funeral  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Strouts  and 
■of  Mr.  Warren  was  to  take  place,  a  white  flag 
approached  the  main  gate  of  the  Legation. 
Incidentally,  this  flag  of  truce  was  accompanied 
by  "  a  succession  of  shells  from  a  Krupp  gun," 
which  burst  over  the  Legation.  The  bearer  of 
the  Hag  turned  out  to  be  the  same  old  convert 
who  had  come  in  on  the  14th,  and  he  was  also 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  British  Minister  and 
a  cypher  telegram  to  the  United  States  Minister 
<the  latter  transinitteil  through  the  Chinese 
Minister  at  Washington).  The  tone  of  the 
despatch  to  Sir  Claude  was  so  very  different 
from  that  of  previous  ones,  that  it  was  generally 


believed  by  the  besieged  that  something  of 
import  had  been  happening  outside — and  this 
in  fact  was  true,  the  successful  allied  attack  on 
the  native  city  of  Tientsin  having  just  taken 
place.  A  lull  in  the  tiring  now  ensued,  and  was 
maintained  for  several  days.  Sir  Claude  replied 
to  the  letter  of  the  i6th  by  sharply  emphasising 
the  effects  of  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the 
Chinese  authorities.  A  rejoinder  by  the  Yamen 
gave  a  wholly  inaccurate  summary  of  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  trouble,  and  Sir  Claude 
answered  it  by  a  letter,  as  he  aptly  expresses  it, 
''  correcting  the  histori;:al  misstatements."  An 
amazing  incident  of  this  most  amazing  period 
was  the  arrival  inside  the  Legation  of  one  of  its 
besiegers,  a  Chinese  soldier  (a  Shan-Tung  man), 
who  coolly  came  in  to  have  a  wounded  ear 
dressed  ! 

On  the  1 8th,  several  important  events 
occurred.  In  the  morning  the  British  Minister 
had  an  interview,  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
defences  between  the  American  and  Chinese 
barricades,  with  a  Chinese  colonel.  The  terms 
of  an  armistice  were  arranged  with  this  person- 
age, and  were  transmitted  to  the  enemy's 
generalissimo,  Yung-Lu.  Later  in  the  day,  in 
answer  to  a  request  from  Sir  Claude  that  some 
responsible  person  should  be  nominated  to 
negotiate,  a  Secretary  of  the  Yamen,  one  Wen 
Hsien,  made  his  appearance  armed  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Yung-Lu.  The  secretary's 
manner  was  very  nervous,  nothing  happened 
that  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  the  trend 
of  events,  and  it  was  afterwards  supposed,  on 
its  being  discovered  that  Wen  Hsien  was  him- 
self closely  identified  with  the  Boxer  movement, 
that  his  selection  as  ambassador  was  a  deliberate 
insult  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese.  In  reply  to  a 
request  that  fruit  and  ice  sellers  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Legation,  and  that  copies  of 
the  Chinese  official  organ,  the  Peking  Gazette, 
should  be  sent  in,  Wen  Hsien  made  only  evasive 
replies.  The  Russian  Minister  entrusted  him 
with  a  cypher  despatch,  which,  however,  was 
returned  next  day  with  the  curt  message  that 
it  could  not  be  forwarded.  On  this  same  day 
(the  1 8th)  a  letter  from  Tientsin  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  Legation.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
Japanese  Minister,  and  its  purport  was  that  a 
relief  force  30,000  strong  was  about  to  start  for 
Peking.  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  joy 
this  communication — the  first  from  the  outer 
world  that  had  reached  them  since  the  invest- 
ment began — was  received  by  the  harassed 
defenders  of  the  Legation. 
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Juls'  loth  and  20th  were  passed  in  receiving 
turtlier  and  widel\-  differing  despatches  from  the 
Yamin.  The  depth  of  bathos  was  reached  by 
one  sent  in  on  the  20th,  which  enclosed  the  cards 
of  all  the  Chinese  Ministers,  informed  Sir  Claude 
that  a  Decree  had  been  received  in  reference  to 
the  heat  of  the  weather  (!),  and  directed  that  a 
supply  of  water-melons  and  vegetables  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Legation.  This  gift,  if  gift  one 
tan  call  it,  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
On  the  2 1st  (messengers  from  the  Yamen  having 
come  in  meanwhile  with  letters  for  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  professing  anxiety  for  his  safety)  Sir  C. 
Islacdonald  wrote  to  ask  the  fate  of  the  old  con- 
vert who  had  brought  the  first  messages,  and 
mentioning  that  nothing  had  as  yet  been  seen 
of  the  fruit  and  ice  asked  for  several  daj'S  pre- 
viously. But,  as  the  British  Minister  remarks  in 
his  despatch  in  which  he  describes  the  siege, 
"  evidently  a  policy  of  ignoring  the  past  was  at 
present  in  favour " — the  curt  answer  was  re- 
turned that  the  aged  messenger  "  still  was,"  and 
(this  last  a  bitter  falsehood)  that  the  ice  and 
fruit  vendors  were  prevented  from  entering  by 
the  Bo.xers.  Rifle  firing  w^as  recommenced  by 
the  enemy  on  the  24th,  and  against  this  breach 
of  the  covenant  Sir  C.  Macdonald  sent  a  warm 
remonstrance  to  Yung-Lu,  a  protest  which  of 
course  had  little  or  no  effect.  On  the  25th  the 
Chinese  invited  the  Ministers  to  telegraph  en 
dair  to  their  respective  Governments,  stating 
that  they  were  alive  and  well.  After  a  consulta- 
tion among  the  Ministers  it  was  decided  to  refuse 
this  invitation,  as  it  was  with  justice  reasoned 
that  a  despatch  telling  the  true  facts  would  cer- 
tainly stand  no  chance  of  being  transmitted, 
while  the  mere  assurance  of  the  .Ministers'  well- 
being  would  probably  have  had  the  undesirable 
effect  of  making  their  relief  appear  less  urgent  to 
the  allied  commanders.  This  last  request  of  the 
Chinese  that  the  Ministers  should  send  messages 
^vithout  having  recourse  to  cypher  was  accom- 
panied by  a  further  offering  of  water-melons, 
vegetables,  rice,  and  a  thousand  pounds  of  flour. 
The  native  Christians  inside  the  walls,  knowing 
the  treacherous  ways  of  their  countrymen, 
bagged  their  European  protectors  not  to  touch 
this  flour,  for  fear  of  poison.  Accordingly  it 
remained  untouched  for  a  considerable  time, 
being  eventually  eaten,  however,  without  any 
ill-etfects. 

A  turbulent  and  truculent  Swedish  missionary 
who  was  among  the  besieged  became  insane  and 
had  to  be  placed  under  restraint.  He  made  his 
escape  on  the  night  of  the   23rd  and  wandered 


into  the  Chinese  lines.  He  reappeared  nearly  a 
week  later,  when  he  was  sent  in  with  a  "  polite 
letter "  from  Yung-Lu.  The  method  of  the 
Swede's  madness  seems  to  have  taken  the  form 
of  imparting  a  great  number  of  valuable  facts  to 
the  enemy,  and  he  frankly  admitted  that  he  had 
warned  them  against  their  pernicious  habit  of 
aiming  too  high  !  Dr.  Martin  somewhat  sharply 
criticises  Sir  C.  Macdonald  for  not  having^  the 
man  shot  at  once  instead  of  placing  him  in  con- 
finement again,  urging  that  it  required  the 
services  of  seven  men  to  guard  him,  who  might 
have  been  more  usefully  employed  in  the  defence, 
and  that  in  any  case  he  was  entitled  to  the 
privileges  generally  accorded  to  traitors.  This 
episode  reminds  us  of  the  grim  fact  that  the 
French  marines  bayoneted  the  few  prisoners  whom 
they  took  in  counter-attacks  upon  the  besiegers, 
"  to  save  cartridges."  It  is  more  than  a  little 
remarkable  that  not  one  woman  or  child  was 
killed  or  wounded  throughout  the  entire  in- 
vestment. 

Irritated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Ministers  to  be 
"  drawn  "  by  their  artless  invitation  to  send  a  non- 
cypher  despatch,  the  enemy  now  renewed  their 
attacks,  spending  the  whole  of  the  26th,  27th, 
and  28th  in  making  e.Ktensive  preparations,  also 
in  "  sniping  "  at  night,  and  in  throwing  showers 
of  stones  and  bricks.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  the  assaults  on  the  Pei-Tang  Cathedral,  two 
miles  away,  where  the  heroic  Bishop  Favier  was 
holding  his  own,  never  ceased.  On  the  28th  a 
second  messenger  got  through,  or  was  let  through, 
from  Tientsin,  bearing  a  letter  which  contained 
renewed  assurances  that  help  was  being  des- 
patched. The  following  day  the  Chinese  opened 
a  heavy  fire,  partially  from  the  cover  of  a  fresh 
barricade  which  they  had  erected  on  the  North 
Bridge.  A  letter  written  by  the  British  Minister 
to  the  Chinese  Generalissirno  on  the  30th  received 
an  insolent  reply,  professing  to  lay  the  blame 
for  what  had  occurred  on  the  hapless  Christian 
converts,  and  recommending  the  Ministers  not 
to  be  ''  over-an.xious."  On  this.  Sir  Claude's 
sardonic  comment  is  that,  "  perhaps  to  encourage 
us,  sniping  from  all  sides  was  steadily  main- 
tained." Indeed,  the  most  trying  element  in  a 
desperate  situation  continued  to  be  the  treachery 
and  double-dealing  of  the  enemy^  August  ist 
brought  intelligence  from  Tientsin  that,  though 
badly  delayed  by  difficulties  of  transport,  the 
relief  expedition  would  certainly  start  within  the 
next  few  days.  A  census  taken  on  that  day 
showed  that  there  were  resident  in  the  British 
Legation  883  persons,  distributed  as  follows  : — 
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Soldiers  (mainly  British) 
Wounded  in  hospital 

Civilians  (non-Chinese)  - 
Men 

Women    ... 
Children  ... 

Civilians  (Chinese)— 
Men 

Women    ... 
Children  ... 


Total 
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76 
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tliose  of  two  of  their  number,  Hsu-Ching-cheng 
and  Yuan-Chang,  these  poor  wretches  having 
been  executed  under  a  special  decree.  What 
their  specific  crime  was,  who  shall  say  ?  Their 
liorrible  fate  shocked  and  depressed  the  inmates 
of  the  Legation,  because  they  had  been  the 
(Chinese)  heads  of  the  two  seminaries  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Ohver.  On  August 
3rd  a  cypher  despatch  from  Lord  Salisbury 
actually  got  into  the  Legation  ;  it  contained  a 
most  urgent  request  for  definite  news  of  the 
Ministers'  fate.     The  situation  at  tliis  time  was 
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The  first  week  ti'  August  was  spent  by  the 
Chinese  in  alternately  bombarding  the  Legation 
and  sending  in  urgent  letters,  couched  in  would- 
be  conciHatory  terms,  requesting  to  be  informed 
.1.^  to  the  date  of  the  Ministers'  (presupposed) 
departure  for  Tientsin,  etc.  The  cards  of  the 
Yainen  Ministers  were  no  longer  accompanied  b}' 


more  complex  and  extraordinary  than  ever — all 
the  time  that  a  steady  fire  was  being  directed  at 
the  Legation,  despatches  of  the  most  variegated 
character  were  being  constantly  sent  in  by  the 
Yamen.  One  such,  on  August  7th,  informed  Sir 
Claude  and  his  colleagues  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  which  at  all 
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events  served  to  convince  the  besieged  that  the 
Chinese  Minister  in  London  must  be  still  at  his 
post,  as  the  news  had  obviously  been  com- 
municated official)}'  from  London.  Next  the 
Yamca  volunteered  the  intelligence  that  Li 
Hung  Chang  had  been  empowered  to  negotiate 
by  telegraph  with  foreign  Governments.  A 
further  communication  from  them,  on  the  loth, 
was  counterbalanced  bv  the  receipt  of  despatches 
from    the    British    and  Japanese    commanders, 


nissc  '  (It  will  be  pleasant  to  remember).  The 
ne.xt  day  the  French  Minister,  who  was  noted 
for  the  gloomy  view  he  had  always  taken  of  the 
situation,  came  to  the  gale  and  said  to  me,  '  Eh 
hicit .'  uoits  SGrttro7is  ctici'  (We  shall  get  out  o: 
this).  ^Jiivabit  mcminisse'' — alluding  to  the  in- 
scription." 

The  attacks  grew  heavier  and  more  incessant 
on  the  i;th,  and  were  maintained  both  by  day 
and  night.     Some  damage  was  inflicted  on  the 
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Stating  that  the  relief  force  was  actually  on  its 
way.  On  the  nth  the  Legation  had  to  with- 
stand a  severe  assault  by  the  enemy,  who,  as 
was  seen  by  the  increased  damage  done,  were 
armed  with  new  and  superior  rifles  of  the  latest 
pattern. 

Dr.  Martin  amusingly  tells  how  the  French 
Minister  was  noted,  throughout  the  siege,  for  his 
pessimistic  unbelief  in  the  abilitvof  the  Legation 
to  hold  out  until  help  should  arrive.  "  Having 
heard  of  the  approach  of  the  army  of  relief,"  says 
Dr.  Martin,  "  we  became  more  cheerful.  Two 
ladies  asked  for  my  autograph,  to  be  inserted  in 
'A  Cycle  of  Cathay,'  and  I  wrote  ^  Jm'ahit  mcmi- 


enemy  by  the  fall  of  one  of  their  own  barricades, 
which  for  the  moment  had  the  effect  of  assisting 
the  Nordenfeldt  and  rifle  fire  of  the  defenders. 
The  13th  was,  necessarily,  one  of  the  most  e.Kcit- 
ing  days  of  the  long  siege.  It  was  known  that 
the  relieving  army  could  not  be  far  awaj-,  and 
this  fact  doubtless  helped  to  infuse  new  spirit 
into  the  attack,  while  it  at  the  same  time 
strengthened  the  purpose  of  the  defenders.  One 
little  pleasantry  of  this  day  was  the  bursting  of 
a  shell  in  Sir  Claude  Macdonald's  dressing- 
room,  luckilv  when  that  gallant  leader  was  not 
present. 

And  more  than  a  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Dr. 
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Poole,  of  the  Legation  hospital,  and  Dr.  Wide, 
who,  working  under  difficulties  that  are  better 
imagined  than  described,  dealt  with  no  fewer 
than  ibo  cases  in  the  eight  weeks  of  siege.  It 
IS  recorded,  in  proof  of  the  skill  and  coolness  so 
consistently  displayed  by  them,  that  not  a  single 
amputation  was  necessary. 

The  Yamen's  curious  and  preposterous  com- 
munication to  Sir  C.  Macdonald  on  August  13th 
was  punctuated,  so  to  speak,  by  the  rattle  of 
hostile  artillery  and  rifle  fire  against  the  shattered 


Legation.  Yet  it  contained  the  e.Ktraordinan,' 
statement  that,  "  dating  from  to-day,  neither 
Chinese  nor  foreigner  will  again  hear  the  sound 
of  a  rifle."  Of  course  no  reply  of  any  kind  was 
or  could  be  vouchsafed  to  it. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  leave  the  scene 
of  operations  at  the  Legation  at  the  moment 
when  the  clarions  of  the  relieving  army  were 
pealing  almost  at  its  gates,  in  order  to  trace  the 
events  mimediately  connected  with  the  advance 
of  that  army  upon  Peking. 
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With  the  AUied  Forces;    The  Bengal  Laneers  on  their  way  to  Peking  (/-.  jga). 
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THE    RELIEF    OF    PEKING    UY    THE    ALLIES. 


as  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the 
sequel  to  the  reign  of  terror  in  China 
was  to  be  the  despatch  to  the  Far 
East  of  a  European  army  of  for- 
midable dimensions,  the  question  of  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief for  the  International  forces 
began  to  vex  the  minds  of  men.  If  the  prestige 
of  Great  Britain  had  not  so  recently  and  so 
severely  suffered  from  the  many  mistakes  of  her 
generals  in  South  Africa,  it  might  not  unreason- 
ably have  been  expected  that  she,  as  the  pioneer 
of  civilisation  in  the  Far  East,  should  have  been 
paid  the  compliment  of  being  invited  to  select  a 
Generalissimo  for  the  army  of  the  eight  Powers 
destined  to  co-operate  in  the  relief  of  Peking  and 
after.  But  the  surprising  results  of  the  first  few 
months  of  the  South  African  war  had  seriously 
shaken  the  world's  faith  in  England  as  a  military 
Power  to  be  reckoned  with  seriously,  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  neither  Germany,  Russia,  France, 
nor  the  United  States  would  accept  a  British 
officer  as  leader  of  the  allied  army.  However  gall- 
ing this  undoubted  fact  may  have  been  to  English 
susceptibilities,  the  situation  was  happily  saved 
by  the  selection  of  a  Commander-in-Chief  whose 
high  rank  alone  placed  him  far  above  criticism — 
the  Field-Marshal  Count  von  Waldersee,  of  the 
Imperial  German  Army.  For  many  reasons  it 
was  desirable  that  a  German  rather  than  a  French 
or  Russian  Generalissimo  should  be  appointed  ; 
and  the  militarv  career  of  Count  von  Waldersee 
lelt  little  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  distinction. 
A  soldier  since  the  age  of  eighteen  (in  1850),  he 
was  distinguished  first  in  the  war  of  1866,  and 
afterwards  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  the  great  struggle  with  France. 
Since  1 871  the  Count  had  filled  several 
high  Staff  positions,  and  his  appointment 
promised  to  be  an  adequate  one.  It  was 
rumoured  in  Berlin  that  the  Czar  was  the  first  to 
express  a  wish  for  the  Count's  appointment,  but 
of  this  no  confirmation  was  published. 

The  German  Emperor  did  not  allow  the 
occasion  to  pass  without  using  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  improve  it  by  indulging  in  one — or, 
rather,  in  more  than  one — of  those  impassioned 


narangues  with  which  he  is  wont  to  startle 
Europe  from  time  to  time.  When  news  of  the 
murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler  was  first  received 
in  Berlin,  the  Kaiser  had  publicly  denounced 
the  Chinese,  in  effect,  as  barbarians  who  should 
be  exterminated,  and  the  insult  to  the  German 
flag  wiped  out.  The  Emperor  Wilhelm  did  not 
perhaps  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  the  "  extermination  "  of  400,000,000  of 
people  is  liable  to  be  a  task  of  some  magnitude  ; 
even  at  the  time  his  excited  and  excitable  speech 
was  uttered,  at  a  moment  when  the  fate  not 
only  of  Peking,  but  of  Tientsin  also,  hung  in 
the  balance,  it  called  forth  much  dissentient 
criticism  in  Europe.  When,  however,  on  July 
27th,  the  first  part  of  the  German  force  for  the 
Far  East  sailed  from  Bremerhaven,  the  Kaiser's 
"  God-speed  "  address  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
denunciatory,  and  still  more  excitable  in  tone. 
"  May  the  name  of  Germany,"  he  said,  '  make 
itself  so  felt  in  China  that  for  a  thousand  years 
to  come  China  (sic)  shall  never  dare  even  to 
look  askance  at  a  German  !  .  .  .  May  the 
blessing  of  God  rest  on  your  banners,  and  may 
He  vouchsafe  to  you  to  find  a  path  for  Chris- 
tianity in  that  far-off  country.  For  this  you 
have  pledged  yourself  to  me  with  your  oath  to 
the  colours.  Adieu,  comrades !  "  Two  days 
after  this  (Sunday,  July  29th)  the  Emperor 
transcended  even  his  former  efforts  by  appearing 
in  a  new  capacity — that  of  preacher.  The 
service  in  question  took  place  on  board  the 
Imperial  yacht  HohenzoUern,  off  Heligoland,  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  the  Empress  being  on 
board.  The  Kaiser  took  as  his  text  the  words, 
"  Choose  us  out  men,  and  go  out,  fight  with 
Amalek ! "  His  Majesty  on  this  occasion 
resurrected  his  famous  "mailed  fist"  expression, 
in  the  following  terms :  "  Not  only  shall  we 
mobilise  battalions  of  troops  ;  we  shall  also  set 
in  motion  an  army  of  praying  people,  to  beg  and 
entreat  for  our  brethren  that  they  may  be  the 
strong  arm  to  punish  the  assassins — the  mailed 
fist  to  strike  into  the  wild  chaos.  With  sword 
in  hand,  may  they  strike  for  our  most  sacred 
possessions  !     .     .     .     Earnest    prayer    can    still 
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to-day  cast  llie  lirngon  banner  in  the  dust,  and 
plant  the  banner  of  the  Cross  on  the  walls. 
Moses  does  not  stand  alone  with  his  intercession. 
^■onde^  on  the  heights  of  Sodom  stands 
Abraham  interceding  with  his  God  for  Lot  in 
the  burning  citv.  Shall  our  prayers  not  succeed 
in  delivering  our  fighting  comrades  from  the  fire 
of  battle  ?" 

Enormous  as  was  the  enthusiasm  evoked  at 
home  in  Germany  by  these  lierj'  exhortations, 
•with  ihcir  curiously  mixed  metaphor  and  their 
strange  mingling  of  the  doctrines  of  Chriiiianity 
and  the  sword,  it  was  felt  in  some  quarters  that 
the  German  Emperor  had  gone  a  little  too  far, 
iiid  at  least  one  noted  literary  humourist  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  parodv,  and  parody 
very  ingeniouslv,  the  Imperial  idea  of  spreading 
the  light  of  Christianity  in  China  by  means  of 
the  bullet  and  the  bayonet. 

But  while  the  Kaiser  was  making  speeches, 
iiid  while  his  troops  and  their  Generalissimo 
w  ere  preparing  to  put  to  sea,  events  in  the  Far 
East  had  been  moving  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
The  larger  reinforcements  from  Europe  could 
not  be  waited  for  if  the  Europeans  of  Peking 
were  to  be  rescued  even  at  this  the  eleventh 
hour.  We  left  the  allied  forces,  in  the  middle 
I  I' July,  in  possession  of  the  blood-stained  ruins 
of  the  native  city  of  Tientsin,  as  the  result  of  a 
long  and  sanguinary  struggle.  In  some  ways 
he  victory  so  dearly  bought  was  only  a  barren 
•lie,  for  a  force  of  Chinese  estimated  at  150,000 
;his,  by  the  way,  was  a  great  exaggeration), 
with  more  than  200  guns,  remained  in  possession 
.it  the  area  immediately  surrounding  Tientsin, 
and  at  least  a  month  must  elapse  ere  the  allied 
army  could  be  raised  to  one-half  that  strength. 
Meanwhile,  the  native  quarter  of  Tientsin  was 
given  over  to  looting,  in  which,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say.  the  troops  of  all  nationalities,  both  Japanese 
and  European,  took  part  without  let  or 
hindrance.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  inviting 
,11  well-disposed  Chinese  to  return  to  their 
homes,  andmany  of  them  accepted  this  assurance 
and  did  so — in  fact,  many  Chinamen  were 
observed  engaged  in  the  characteristic  occupation 
of  digging  for  money,  or  whatever  else  they 
could  tind,  in  the  ruins  of  their  own  destroyed 
city.  Some  of  these  men  stated — but  of  course 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  information — 
that  their  own  loss  of  life  since  the  trouble  began 
•ilready  amounted  to  11,000,  chiefly  killed  bv 
their  own  regular  and  Boxer  troops.  The 
damage  done  to  the  native  town  by  the  shell  fire 
of  the   allies   was    appalling,    the    place    being 


gutted  and  destroyed.  On  the  side  facing  the 
foreign  settlements  not  a  dozen  houses  remained 
standing.  Many  charred  and  blackened  bodies 
were  discovered  among  the  ruins,  and,  wherever 
possible,  were  removed  by  the  allies  ;  a  revolting 
feature  of  this  work  being  the  discovery  that  the 
pigs  and  pariah-dogs  peculiar  to  Eastern  cities 
were  feasting  upon  the  corpses.  A  joint  British, 
Russian,  and  Japanese  commission,  consisting  of 
Colonel  Bower,  Colonel  Wogack,  and  Colonel 
Aoki,  was  appointed  for  the  administration  of 
order  in  the  place.  The  sufferings  which  siege- 
time  had  inflicted  upon  thousands  of  the  wretched 
Chinese  inhabitants  must  have  been  terrible 
beyond  description,  though  it  made  little  or  no 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Europeans. 

A  picture  of  complete  destruction  was  also 
afforded  by  the  great  arsenal  stormed,  and  after- 
wards burned,  by  the  British  and  Russians.  The 
scene  of  desolation  has  been  finely  described  by 
Mr.  Angus  Hamilton,  the  war  correspondent  of 
the  Pall  Mcill  Gazette.  "  In  one  room,"  he  says, 
"  there  were  mounds  pf  debris  which  were  all 
that  remained  of  some  200,000  rifles  which  had 
been  destroyed.  As  the  stores  lie  there  to-dav 
they  are  simpl}-  heaps  of  scrap-iron,  and  if  this 
be  the  scene  in  one  room  it  is  repeated  in  the 
others.  Absolute  and  irretrievable  ruin  stares 
one  in  the  face,  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  preserve  such  e.xcellent  material. 
But  the  distance  of  the  arsenal^  from  the  town 
did  not  allow  us  to  keep  in  elfective  occupation 
of  so  advanced  a  work.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  sortie  was  organised  and  the  position  rushed, 
our  men  holding  it  just  so  long  as  it  occupied  to 
destroy  the  ammunition,,  guns,  stores,  and  the 
various  weapons  which  it  contained.  There 
were  rifles  of  every  conceivable  pattern  in  the 
world — Mannlicher  rifles,  Mauser  rifles,  Martini- 
Henry  rifles,  Winchester  repeaters  were  all  there, 
not  in  hundreds,  not  in  tens  of  thousands,  but 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  ;  and  if  this  be  true 
about  the  rifles,  it  is  equally  true  about  the  heavy 
ordnance  and  small  guns.  There  were  cases 
of  7-pounders,  9-pounders,  40-pounders,  100- 
pounders,  howitzers,  galloping  Alaxims,  pom- 
poms, Nordenfeldts,  mortars,  high  velocity  and 
high  angle,  all  containing  the  latest  developments, 
ready  to  be  used  and  waiting.  What  an  end  ! 
Swords  and  bayonets  were  there,  spears  and 
lances,  and  millions  of  rounds  of  ammunition, 
millions  of  shells  and  cannon-balls.  In  one  shed, 
some  70  It.  high,  some  250  ft.  long,  and  some 
70  ft.  broad,  there  were  some  stores  of  rifle  and 
Ma.xim    ammunitio.n    which    had    been    saved. 
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They  were  piled  to  the  roof  in  cases  of  eleven 
thousand  ;  they  spread  from  wall  to  wall.  The 
shed  was  packed,  and  even  then  there  were  heaps, 
feet  square  and  feet  deep,  in  different  corners 
and  dirterent  parts  of  the  works,  which  were 
rotting  in  the  rain  and  sun.  There  was  a 
multitude  and  variety  of  shells  which  would  have 
cheered  the  hearts  of  every  one  in  Mafeking,  and 
when  I  saw  my  old  friends  the  loo-pounder  and 
the  pom-pom  in  this  woe-begotten,  rusty  and 
disused  state  I  thought  rf  those  days  when  shells 


On  the  morning  of  the  1 6th,  Major  Waller, 
with  twent\-  Fusiliers  and  ten  marines,  went 
out  north  and  west  of  the  city,  and  took 
possession  of  a  fort,  with  four  4-inch  rifled  guns, 
two  q-pounders,  several  smaller  guns,  and  some 
ammunition.  It  was  stated  that  the  Chinese 
General  Nieh  had  been  killed  in  the  defence  of 
the  arsenal.  The  Russians,  who  had  particularly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  art  of  looting, 
quitted  this  fascinating  operation  in  order  (on 
the  1 8th)  to  seize  the  arsenal  of  Li-Ku,  north  of 
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of  a  similar  character  came  hurtling  into  our 
town.  It  is  said  that  the  value  of  the  property 
■destroyed  in  these  particular  works  was  almost 
two  millions  sterling." 

The  looting  of  Tientsin  between  July  15th 
and  20th  was  carried  out  on  a  scale  of  great 
magnitude  and  completeness.  Property  to  the 
value  of  millions  of  taels  was  seized,  the  lower 
class  of  Chinese  themselves  joining  in  with  the 
European  and  Japanese  troops  in  an  indis- 
criminate plundering  of  the  shops.  Men  of  all 
nations  were  to  be  seen  running  about  with  their 
arms  full  of  silks,  rich  furs,  jewellery,  silver  bars, 
and  the  like.  Parties  of  bluejackets  from  the 
Barfleur,  Endymtoii,  and  Orlando  entered  the 
place  to  assist  in  maintaining  order  ;  but  they 
■were  just  too  late  to  seize  the  Chinese  official 
treasuries  containing  two  million  taels  in  silver, 
practically  the  whole  of  which  had  already  been 
looted. 


the  city.  A  letter  sent  by  General  Dorward  to 
the  commander  of  the  American  contingeijt  on 
the  1 6th  warmly  complimented  him  upon  the 
gallantry  of  his  men,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
assistance  rendered  to  the  British  by  their 
United  States  allies  in  the  final  assault  on  the 
walled  city. 

On  the  19th  an  appeal  was  made  from  Peking, 
under  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  to 
induce  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  to 
accept  the  position  of  "  mediator"  as  between 
the  Powers  and  the  Chinese  Government.  Of 
course  nothing  came  of  this  belated  request,  it 
being  rightly  deemed  that  the  time  for  negotiation 
had  passed,  that  no  assurances  of  the  Chinese 
authorities  could  be  given  any  credence,  and 
that  the  fate  of  the  Peking  Legations  was  in  all 
likelihood  the  worst  that  could  befall.  Incident- 
ally, Shanghai  was  stated  to  be  in  grave  peril  of 
an  attack,  and  precautions  were   wisely  taken  ; 
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but  fortunately  nothing  happene'l,  though  large 
forces  of  Chinese  were  alleged  to  be  massing  in 
the  vicinity. 

Impatience,  coupled  with  dire  anxiety  for 
Peking,  naturally  reigned  in  the  allied  camps 
and  headquarters,  where  no  forward  movement 
was  destined  to  take  place  until  the  end  of  July 
— and  then  by  a  force  not  more  than  one-hah 
the  strength  promised  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  Robert 
Hart.  The  huge  forces  of  the  enemy  still 
rumoured  to  be  around  Tientsin  were  formidable, 
,  but  formidable  only  as  units,  and  it  early  became 
evident  that  the  real  resistance  would  begin 
with  the  commencement  of  the  march  to  Peking. 
To  what  extent  the  Chinese  might  be  de- 
moralised by  the  destruction  of  the  native  city 
and  its  half-dozen  big  arsenals,  by  their  severe 
josses,  and  by  the  death  of  General  Nieh,  was  as 
vet  uncertain.  What  was  more  positive  was, 
that  in  pdint  of  sheer  bravery  the  Chinese 
"  brave,"  or  lighting  man,  was  a  force  to  be  far 
more  seriously  reckoned  with  than  in  the  days 
of  the  Chino- Japanese  War.  He  did  not  scruple 
to  fight  hand  to  hand  with  seasoned  European 
troops.  But  in  point  of  discipline  he  remained 
beneath  contempt.  An  artist  of  the  Daily 
Graphic,  who  on  the  road  to  Tientsin  passed  a 
body  of  7,000  Chinese  regulars  ("purposely 
spread  over  a  line  of  march  150  miles  long"), 
wrote  an  amusing  if  unflattering  account  of  their 
general  demeanour.  "  The  bulk  of  the  batta- 
lion," he  said,  "strolled  or  hurried  along  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  individual.  The  troops 
came  from  Tse-chuan,  mostly  armed  with  per- 
cussio!i-!ock  muskets  and  Enfields.  Two  or 
three  battalions  carried  magazine  rifles,  which 
were  not  improved  by  the  custom  of  carrying 
the  bayonet  with  the  point  jammed  into  the 
muzzle.  They  were  mostly  poor-looking  crea- 
tures, though  there  was  a  good  sprinkling  of 
villainous  faces  among  them,  the  owners  of 
which  probably  were  the  leaders  in  the  unruly 
acts  of  which  the  innkeepers  complained  ;  for 
this  Falstaffian  rabble  (though  it  is  flatter}'  to 
call  them  such,  for  the  rascals  of  FalstafF  would 
have  '  well  peppered  '  any  Chinese  army  one  can 
imagine)  followed  the  example  of  their  officers, 
and  at  every  place  I  heard  complaints  of  their 
disorderly  and  thievish  propensities.  I  saw 
them,  for  instance,  calmly  take  cakes  off  a 
vendor's  tray  as  they  passed  and  put  them  in 
their  mouths  with  comic  impunity.  My  boy 
interviewed  a  soldier,  whom  he  questioned  about 
his  bad  footgear  and  thin  clothing,  the  man's 
replies  in  Nan's  translation  being, '  Emperor  say,  • 


Give  skin  coat.  Mandarin  no  give,  I  no  fight, 
I  run  away.'  Nan's  criticism  was,  '  Soldier  heart 
change  place.  Mandarin  good,  man  fight  ;  man- 
darin no  good,  no  fight.'  " 

While  fresh  troops  and  guns  were  gradually 
arriving  at  Taku  as  reinforcements  for  the 
relieving  army  destined  to  measure  swords  with 
the  soldiery  so  unflatteringly  described  above, 
anxiety  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  the  capital 
grew  with  everv  hour.  On  July  20th  the 
United  States  Government  received — through 
the  Governor  of  Shan-Tung,  the  Taotai  of  Shang- 
hai, and  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington — a 
cypher  despatch  from  Mr.  Conger,  the  American 
Minister  at  Peking,  purporting  to  be  an  answer 
to  a  telegram  addressed  to  him  on  the  nth  by 
Air.  Hay,  the  American  Secretary  of  State.  On 
the  authenticity  of  this  cypher  message  doubts, 
were  at  first  thrown,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  might 
be  a  trick  of  the  Chinese  to  disguise  the  fact  ot 
the  foreigners  in  Peking  having  been  massacred. 
The  message  was  undated,  and  ran  as  follows  : 
"  In  British  Legation  under  continued  shot  and 
shell  from  Chinese  troops.  Quick  relief  only 
can  prevent  general  massacre."  In  Paris,  the 
Figaro  printed  the  following  ominously  worded 
message  from  the  French  Minister  :  "  Obscure 
and  terrible  things  are  going  on  behind  the 
curtain.  Some  awful  act  of  ferocity  is  being 
prepared."  As  it  turned  out,  the  Conger 
message  was  perfectly  genuine,  and  it  can  only 
be  surmised  that  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  at  the 
moment  of  allowing  a  cypher  despatch  to  be 
forwarded,  were  suffering  from  one  of  those 
spasmodic  fits  of  fear  and  repentance  which 
appear  to  have  alternated  with  the  assaults  on 
the  British  Legation.  The  genuineness  of  the 
message  was  confirmed  on  the  24th,  when  Com- 
mander Thomas,  of  the  United  States  ship 
Brooklyn,  cabled  from  Chi-fu  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment at  Washijigton  that  a  written  message 
from  Mr.  Conger  had  got  through  to  Tientsin 
three  days  before.  This  second  despatch  stated  : 
"  We  have  been  besieged  for  two  weeks  in  the 
British  Legation.  There  is  grave  danger  of  a 
general  massacre  by  the  Chinese  soldiers,  who 
are  shelling  the  Legation  daily.  Relief  soon  if 
at  all.  The  city  is  without  government  except 
by  the  Chinese  army,  which  is  determined  to 
massacre  all  foreigners  in  Peking.  The  entry  of 
relief  forces  into  the  city  will  probably  be  hotly 
contested." 

In  order  to  alleviate  an.xiety,  the  Governments 
of  other  Powers  desired  the  Governor  of  Shan- 
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Tung  to  endeavour  to  obtain  messages  from  the 
rest  of  the  foreign  Ministers  shut  up  in  Peking. 
Meantime,  the  Tsung-h-Yamcn  formulated  a 
Decree,  dated  the  25th  day  of  the  ]\Ioon  (July 
2ist),  admitting  the  death  of  Baron  von  Ketteler, 
but  alleging  that  all  the  other  Ministers  "are 
protected  with  solicitude  by  the  Imperial  Court, 
and  happily  are  safe  and  sound."  The  Chinese 
general,  Li,  in  command  of  the  Pei-tang  Forts, 
near  Taku,  stated  to  an  English  officer  that  a 
runner  who  had  left  Peking  on  the  14th  reported 
the  city  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  the  Bo.xers  attack- 
ing the  Legations,  and  the  Chinese  Imperial 
troops  in  turn  attacking  the  Boxers — an  absolute 
falsehood,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  but  strictly  in 
accord  with  the  tortuous  and  treacherous  ways 
of  Chinese  diplomacy.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  July  several 
appeals  to  the  Powers  were  received  from  Peking. 
These  appeals  were  sent  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  but  were  probably  the  work  of  Prince 
Tuan,  or  the  Empress-Dowager,  or  both  of 
them. 

General  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee,  commanding  the 
Anglo-Indian  force  for  China,  arrived  at  Wei- 
hai-Wei  on  Julv  24th,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  front  with  his  staflF.  His  troops  were 
steadily  arriving  from  India,  and  an  offer  cabled 
li  om  Australia,  of  a  picked  body  of  200  infantry 
volunteers  to  serve  with  the  expedition,  was 
gladly  accepted.  The  situation  around  Tientsin 
at  this  time  was,  that  the  huge  numbers"  of 
Chinese  troops  reported  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  nowhere  visible  nearer  than  Pei-tang, 
where  a  force  of  them,  estimated  at  10,000  and 
more  or  less  strongly  entrenched,  was  kept 
under  observation  by  Cossack  cavalry. 

The  next  important  event  after  the  Conger 
message  was  the  receipt  at  Tientsin  of  two  des- 
patches from  Sir  Claude  Macdonald.  Both 
messages  hastily  pictured  the  terribly  critical 
situation  of  the  British  Legation,  and  the  second 
of  them,  dated  the  6th,  stated  that  the  garrison 
had  been  under  continuous  fire  for  fourteen  days. 
The  popular  anxiety  was  of  course  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  slender  hope  that  a  general 
massacre  had  perhaps  not  taken  place  after  all. 
But  if  an  advance  were  much  longer  delayed, 
how  was  this  awful  consummation  to  be  averted  ? 
From  the  provinces  came  news  of  further  mas- 
sacres of  missionaries,  including  a  particularly 
horrible  outrage  perpetrated  at  North  Ning-po, 
in  Che-kiang,  where,  on  July  27th,  the  English 
mission  station  was  razed  to  the  ground  and 
twelve  of  its  inmates  barbarously  mutilated  and 


murdered.  Wholesale  massacres  were  taking 
place,  about  the  same  date,  at  Hang-chou  and 
other  points,  though  quite  the  worst  of  these 
atrocities  was  the  great  slaughter  of  missionaries 
and  native  converts  at  Pao-ting-fu,  earlier  in  the 
month,  the  full  circumstances  of  which  can  never 
be  made  known.  A  Chinese  general  named  Li- 
Ho-Keh,  who  was  reported  as  marching  up  from 
the  provinces  at  the  head  of  a  force  destined 
for  the  reinforcement  of  Peking's  fighting 
strength,  was  stated  to  have  given  orders  for  the 
killing  of  everv  Christian,  native  or  foreign,  met 
with  on  the  line  of  march. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  the  aged  Li 
Hung  Chang  was  suddenly  heard  from.  One  of 
the  great  New  York  newspapers,  the  Tribune, 
published  on  the  28th  a  telegram  from  the 
venerable  statesman  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Peking  reports  that  the  Ministers  are  alive 
and  that  their  safety  is  assured.  The  entrance 
of  the  allied  forces  into  Peking  is  unnecessary." 
This  telegraphic  effusion,  which  was  dated  from 
Shanghai,  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  in- 
spiration of  some  enterprising  American  journalist 
who  had  succeeded  in  "  drawing "  Li  Hung 
Chang,  who  was  understood  to  have  been  sum- 
moned hurriedly  to  Peking  by  the  Dowager- 
Empress.  In  any  case,  it  was  felt  that  an 
assurance  from  Li  on  this  delicate  point  was  at 
least  as  "  unnecessary "  as  the  march  of  the 
allies  on  China's  capital — more  particularly  as, 
on  the  30th,  word  came  from  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
donald that  the  Legation  was  holding  its  own, 
but  not  more  than  holding  its  own,  on  the  21st. 
A  message  from  Peking  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment gave  httle  hope  of  holding  out  after  the 
end  of  the  month. 

An  untoward  incident  occurred  near  Tientsin 
on  the  24th,  during  the  concentration  of  the 
allied  army  for  the  long-delayed  advance.  A 
party  of  thirteen  Russians  was  mistaken  for  the 
enemy  by  a  company  of  eighty  Japanese  troops, 
who  poured  a  volley  into  the  unfortunate 
Russians,  killing  two  and  severely  wounding 
three  ere  the  blunder  was  discovered.  On  the 
26th  the  Chinese  force  entrenched  at  Pei-tang 
was  shelled  by  Russian  artillery,  who  sustained 
no  casualties.  In  this  arm  the  Russians  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  six  formi- 
dable 15-centimetre  mortars,  weapons  admirably 
adapted  for  the  class  of  work  which  presumably 
lay  before  the  expedition.  The  Russians  had 
taken  over  the  control  of  the  railway  from  Taku, 
which  was  being  worked  by  Muscovite  engineers, 
and  in  repairing  the  line  General  Stessel  paid  a 
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dollar  for  every  sleeper  found  and  brtmght  to 
him.  The  best  organising  work  amongst  the 
allied  commanders  was  that  performed  b}- 
General  Fukishima  (Japanese),  whose  "  pertinac- 
ity and  aggressiveness"  were  highly  commended 
by  the  special  correspondents  on  the  spot.  An 
additional  cause  for  anxiety  at  Tientsin  was  the 
fear  of  a  famine,  as  the  crops  in  the  province  of 
Chi-li  had  been  a  total  failure,  and  some  20D,ooo 
wretched  natives  were  attracted  to  the  suburbs 
of  the  ruined  city  on  the  rumour  that  rehef  was 
being  distributed.  This  ugly  and  pathetic  side 
of  warfare  is  necessarily  one  of  its  attendant  evils, 
especially  in  a  vast  and  over-populated  country 
like  China,  where  towns  of  1 00,000  inhabitants 
and  "villages"  of  30,000  are  the  commonest  of 
phenomena.  "The  country  along  the  lines," 
wrote  a  correspondent,  "  is  a  scene  of  desolation. 
Village  after  village  has  been  razed  by  the 
Russians  and  Japanese,  who  are  evidently  be- 
lievers in  destroying  all  cover  for  the  foe.  The 
inhabitants  have  fled  to  the  enemy's  ranks,  only 
a  I'cw  remaining." 

The  long  longed-for  advance  began  on  Satur- 
dav,  August  4th.  It  is  said  that  General  Gaselee 
told  his  colleagues  that  if  they  did  not  move  he 
would  advance  with  the  Anglo-Indian  contingent 
alone.  The  e.vpedition's  first  objective  was  neces- 
sarily the  P.ei-tang  position,  strongly  entrenched 
and  held,  as  already  stated,  by  a  force  estimated 
at  10,000  Chinese  regular  troops,  provided  with 
formidable  artillery.  The  force  marched  by  both 
banks  of  the  Pei-ho,  moving  out  of  Tientsin 
about  four  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  afternoon, 
after  a  useful  reconnaissance  in  the  morning  by 
the  Russians  and  Japanese.  Some  16,000  troops, 
of  all  arms  and  many  nations,  were  detailed  for 
the  task  of  clearing  the  road  to  Peking.  Natur- 
ally we  only  have  full  details  of  the  composition 
of  one  of  the  contingents  employed— the  British. 
Under  the  command  of  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee  and 
his  two  brigadiers  went  the  Anglo-Indian  regi- 
ments and  guns  specified  in  a  previous  chapter, 
with  the  addition  of  a  compact  little  naval 
brigade,  largely  composed  of  the  men  who  had 
assisted  in  Admiral  Seymour's  forlorn  hope, 
having  three  12-pounders  with  them.  Of  the 
other  contingents,  the  Russians  and  Japanese — 
as  being,  with  the  Rritish,  in  the  greatest 
strength — supplied  the  bulk.  The  Russians  and 
French  marched  by  the  east  bank  of  the  Pei-ho, 
the  Japanese,  British,  and  Americans  by  the 
west. 

At  nightfall  on  Saturdav  the  troops  moving 
by  the  west  bank  of  the  river  to  attack  Pei-tang 


bivouacked  in  some  fields  behind  the  Tsi-ku 
Arsenal.  At  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
while  it  was  yet  dark,  the  assault  was  delivered. 
On  this  occasion  the  Japanese,  whose  consistent 
and  conspicuous  bravery  entitled  them  to  the 
post  of  honour,  led  the  advance,  the  British 
being  in  support  and  the  United  States  troops 
held  in  reserve.  As  luck  would  have  it,  this 
movement  was  partially  masked  by  the  road 
which  touched  the  right  of  the  Chinese  position, 
and  which  is  raised  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above 
the  long  stretch  of  maize  fields  which  it  inter- 
sects. The  intention  of  the  allied  ciunmanders 
was  to  outflank  the  right  of  the  Chinese  position, 
and  in  this  they  were  completely  successful. 

By  3.30  a.m.,  when  the  dawn  was  beginning  to 
break,  the  Japanese  advance  under  General  Yama- 
guchi  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  advanced 
posts  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  powder-house. 
The  Chinese  outposts  were  rapidly  driven  in, 
falling  back  upon  their  main  line  ;  and  shortly 
after  four  o'clock  the  Japanese  field-batteries 
were  making  fine  practice  against  the  enemy's 
earthworks,  the  height  of  the  road  above  the 
maize-fields  affording  them  just  the  elevation 
they  needed.  "  They  handled  their  batteries  as 
if  at  drill,"  we  are  told  by  one  who  was  present, 
"  and  at  3,000  metres  nearly  every  shot  told." 
The  attack  gradually  extended  along  the  right 
front  of  the  Chinese  line,  which  took  an  earh- 
opportunity  of  falling  back  to  the  more  formid- 
ably' entrenched  village  of  Pei-tang  itself.  But 
there  was  simplv  no  staving  the  Japanese  advance, 
and  bv  about  si.x  o'clock  thev  were  engaged  in 
shelling  the  mud  houses  of  Wang-chua,  a  village 
to  the  south  of  Pei-tang,  where  the  Chinese  had 
mounted  several  guns  of  position.  ''  This," 
wrote  the  correspondent  of  the  Moriu'ii!^  Post, 
"  was  the  prettiest  work  I  saw  during  the  day. 
There  were  three  or  four  batteries  advancing  in 
echelon.  The  leading  battery  would  unlimber 
.and  fire  while  the  last  was  moving  round  and 
the  others  were  taking  position,  all  being  done 
with  the  precision  of  a  drill  manoeuvre.  The 
infantry  advanced  in  front  of  the  artillery,  and 
in  this  way  reached  a  position  which  commanded 
Pei-tang,  the  enemy  having  retreated  to  that 
place.  The  1st  Sikhs  soon  came  up,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Pollock,  but  the  Japanese 
commander  held  them  back,  as  he  had  sent  for 
the  Royal  Artillery'.  By  half-past  seven,  how- 
ever, the  enemy  was  flying  across  the  country 
behind  Pei-tang,  and  the  Japanese  entered  the 
town  at  eight  o'clock.  When  the  Royal  Artillery 
reached  the  river  they  got  into  position  on  its 
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right  bank  and  shelled  the  retreating  Chinese, 
who  returned  a  few  shots  with  their  guns  with 
wonderful  accuracy,  finding  the  range  at  once, 
but  fortunately  doing  no  damage." 

Thus  was  accomplished  the  initial  stage  of  the 
march  to  Peking.  The  troops  were  in  bivouac 
by  half- past  eleven  a.m.,  with  the  Japanese 
pressing  the  rear  of  the  fleeing  enemy,  who  lelt 
behind  them  their  guns,  thirteen  in  number, 
and  their  camp.  Brief  though  the  actual  fighting 
had  been,  this  success  was  not  effected  without 
considerable  loss.  This  fell  chieflv  upon  the 
Japanese,  who  had  200  killed  and  wounded,  as 
against  the  English  loss  of  only  twentj^-five. 
On  the  Chinese  side  120  dead  were  found,  but  it 
was  known  that  they  carried  off  a  great  many  of 
their  wounded,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
put  to  death  by  the  Japanese.  For  no  prisoners 
were  taken,  a  course  which  the  Japanese  defended 
by  stating  that,  as  the  enemy  took  no  prisoners, 
they  would  take  none  either.  It  was  a  common 
thing  for  them  first  to  interrogate  a  prisoner 
and  then  shoot  him  in  cold  blood,  and  one  of 
the  journalists  with  the  force  saw  an  officer  blow 
out  the  brains  of  a  wounded  Chinaman.  It  reads 
mr)re  like  a  tale  of  murder  than  of  warfare,  but 
in  this  ]Mtiless  war  of  e.xtermination  race-hatred 
came  first,  humanity  last  ;  and  the  Japanese  and 
Russians  were  allowed  to  perpetrate  atrocities  by 
the  side  of  which  the  Japanese  slaughter  of  the 
people  at  Port  Arthur  during  Japan's  war  with 
China,  in  1895,  pales  into  insignificance. 

The  Chinese  dead  all  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
Imperial  army,  and  were  armed  with  brand-new 
Miinnlieher  rifles,  having  a  range  of  2,500  metres 
— weapons  considerably  better  than  anj-  that  the 
allies  were  provided  with  in  this  campaign.  The 
Aliinnlicher  rifle  would  seem  to  be  e.xtremely 
popular  in  the  East,  and  the  infantry  of  at  least 
one  other  Far  Eastern  Power  besides  China — 
Siam — are  armed  throughout  with  it. 

The  Franco-Russian  column  which  had  sought 
to  co-operate  by  moving  up  the  other  bank  of 
the  river  found  its  progress  stopped  by  the 
heavy  condition  of  the  country,  which  had  been 
flooded  by  the  enemy,  and  so  made  a  di'trnn-  and' 
rejoined  the  main  body  in  the  vicinity  of  Wang- 
chua,  where  a  few  hours'  well-earned  rest  was 
taken  after  the  fight.  Yang-tsun  was  the  allies' 
ne.xt  objective.  With  this  place  in  their  hands, 
eighteen  miles  of  the  weary  way  to  Peking 
would  have  been  negotiated.  But  Yang-tsun 
was  known  to  be  powerfully  entrenched  and 
held  by  the  enemy  in  great  force,  estimated  at 
30,000  strong,  Bo.\ers  and  regular  troops.    There 


was  no  time  to  consider  what  the  strength  of  the 
position  might  be — to  push  on  at  all  speed  and 
at  all  hazards  was  the  one  thing  to  be  done. 
As  the  Americans  (who  were  commanded  by 
General  ChaflTee,  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the 
campaign  in  Cuba)  had  suffered  no  casualties 
whatever  in  Sunday's  fight,  it  was  decided  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  the  attack  upon  Yang-tsun.  The 
Chinese  fortifications  were  on  a  somewhat 
elaborate  scale,  extending  over  a  front  of  three 
miles,  starting  at  the  Yang-tsun  railway  bridge 
and  stretching  eastward.  They  had  certainly 
made  good  use  of  their  time  since  the  repulse  of 
Admiral  Seymour's  e.xpedition,  and  they  had 
good  cause  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  strength  of 
a  naturally  strong  defensive  position. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  allies,  the 
temperature  on  Monday,  August  6th,  was  above 
a  hundred  degrees  ;  and  through  this  stifling 
atmosphere,  assisted  as  it  was  by  clouds  of 
dust,  thirteen  miles  of  difficult  countrj^  had  to 
be  crossed.  The  whole  of  General  Chaffee's 
American  brigade,  about  2,000  strong,  w.is 
detailed  for  the  day"s  operations,  together  with 
detachments  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  Russian, 
Japanese,  and  French  contingents.  While  the 
main  body  moved  by  the  direct  road  to  Yang- 
tsun,  a  smaller  mixed  force  of  British  and 
Japanese  marched  by  the  other  bank  of  the 
river  in  order  to  try  and  turn  the  position. 
Sir  A.  Gaselee  appears  to  have  had  the  general 
direction  of  the  main  attack.  A  march  of  nine 
miles  was  made  through  the  stifling  heat,  though 
not  without  some  cases  of  sunstroke,  and  then 
the  troops  were  formed  for  the  attack,  the 
Americans  on  the  right,  the  British  in  the 
centre,  the  Russians  on  the  left.  At  the  range 
of  three  miles  they  came  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  which  was  fairly  accurate  and 
was  supported  presently  by  a  heavy  rifle  fire.  ; 
With  men  falling  rapidly,  struck  down  both  by 
bullets  and  by  the  sun,  the  attack  was  pushed 
home.  The  advance  of  the  14th  United  States 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  fl 
Daggett,  was  the  most  inspiriting  sight  of  the  " 
day.  The  American  casualties  alone  amounted 
to  sixty  killed  and  wounded,  the  British  to  fifty, 
and  the  Russian  to  eighteen  (including  a  colonel, 
wounded)  ;  but,  as  usual,  the  Chinese  did  not  ^. 
stay  long  enough  for  the  Europeans  to  come  to 
close  quarters.  In  this  respect  the  engagement 
was  a  repetition  of  the  battle  at  Pei-tang,  the 
enemy  streaming  out  of  their  earthworks  and 
melting   away    into   a    long   straggling   line    of 
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fugitives.  Xo  estimate  could  be  made  of  their 
losses,  and  the  great  heat  prevented  a  really 
effective  pursuit,  although  some  splendid  Indian 
cavalry  were  present.  The  other  column,  en- 
deavouring to  co-operate  from  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Pei-ho,  was  able  to  eftect  little,  owing  to 
the  bad  roads  ;  its  artillery  came  up  in  time  to 
•expedite  the  enemy's  retreat  by  means  of  a  kw 
well-planted  shells. 

The  night  was  spent  at  Yang-tsun.  It  was 
marked  bv  another  bad  accident,  some  of  the 
British  and  Russian  artillery  opening  fire  upon 
the  I4tli  United  States  Infantrv  in  the  darkness 
and  wounding  ten  men.  Presumably  some 
movement  of  the  Americans  was  mistaken  for  a 
night  attack  bv  the  Chinese,  but  full  details  of 
the  accident  were  not  given. 

By  the  capture  of  Yang-tsun  the  allies  became 
masters  of  the  railway  station,  the  railway  bridge, 
and  two  bridges  of  boats  across  the  river.  It 
M'as  now  determined  to  utilise  a  portion  of  the 
Japanese  contingent  as  an  advance  guard  for 
the  seizure  of  Nan-tsai-tsun.  This  decision  was 
arrived  at,  partly  because  native  runners  from 
Peking  came  into  camp  during  the  halt  at 
Yang-tsun,  bearing  despatches  from  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald  and  Mr.  Conger  respectively.  From 
these  letters  it  appt^ared  that  the  British  Legation 
^vas  still  holding  out,  but  neither  communication 
erred  on  the  side  of  optimism,  and  Sir  Claude's 
letter  described  the  situation  as  desperate.  To 
•e.xpedite  matters,  therefore,  two  battalions  of  the 
Japanese  infantry,  a  squadron  of  their  cavalry,  a 
battery  of  mountain  guns,  and  a  compan}-  of 
■engineers  started  from  Yang-tsun  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday,  the  7th.  This  force  took  posses- 
sion of  Nan-tsai-tsun  without  any  trouble  save 
the  discharge  of  a  few  long-ranging  shots.  The 
main  army  moved  later,  and,  marching  hard 
through  the  blazing  daytime  of  the  8th  and  qth, 
•occupied  Ho-si-wu  on  the  loth  and  Ma-tao 
Rafter  a  trying  night  march)  on  the  nth,  having 
thus  covered  forty-five  miles  in  eleven  days — 
more  than  half  way  to  the  capital.  Ma-tao  is 
twenty-four  miles  from  Peking.  Splendid  scout- 
ing work  was  done  bv  all  the  cavalrv,  Japanese, 
'Cossack,  and  Indian  Lancer,  particularly  the 
latter.  At  Ho-si-wu,  where  the  enemy  made  a 
half-hearted  attempt  to  defend  a  prepared 
-position,  two  squadrons  of  the  Bengal  Lancers 
■charged  right  through  some  Tartar  cavalrv  and 
killed  many  of  them,  in  addition  to  capturing 
<.nree  standards  emblazoned  with  the  devices  of 
Generals  Mah  and  Sung. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Millard,  one  of  the  American  war 


correspondents  w-ho  accompanied  the  army,  gave 
an  interesting  comparison  of  the  marching 
powers  of  the  troops  of  the  different  nations 
engaged.  The  march,  after  quitting  Yang- 
tsun,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  promenade,  so  far  as 
actual  fighting  was  concerned,  until  the  relieving 
army  was  nearing  the  outskirts  of  Peking — a 
period  of  si.x.  days.  Mr.  Millard,  who  writes  in 
e.Kceedingly  plain  language,  awards  the  palm  ol 
praise  to  "  the  little  brown  soldiers  of  the  Mikado," 
sarcastically  adding  that  the  leaders  of  the  other 
allied  contingents  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
advice  from  the  Japanese  commander,  and  then 
pretending  that  they  knew  what  to  do  all  the 
time.  "  Even  if  vou  are  conscious  that  the  Dark 
Man  knows  more  than  you,  it  will  never  do  to 
admit  it."  According  to  this  authority,  the 
Japanese  were  the  best  organised  (more  par- 
ticularly in  matters  of  transport  and  equipment 
for  this  class  of  warfare),  the  Americans  the  best 
fed  but  worst  marching,  and  the  Anglo-Indians 
the  best  marching  of  all  the  units  composing  the 
expedition.  But  he  is  especially  severe  upon 
the  French  troops,  whom  he  characterises  as 
having  constituted  the  disreputable  element  of 
the  relieving  force.  "To  say  that  they  have  not 
distinguished  themselves  in  action  is  to  put  their 
conduct  mildly — as  to  that,  reticence  is  charity. 
The  Russian  is  brutal,  the  Jap  callous,  but 
neither  is  wanton.  A  Frenchman  will  go  out  of 
his  way  to  commit  a  cruel  deed,  or  wreak  some 
senseless  damage."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  these  troops  were  not  French 
regular*,  but  regiments  from  French  Indo-China, 
largely  consisting  of  those  who  had  left  their 
own  country-  for  their  country's  good.  With 
regard  to  the  poor  marching  of  the  Americans, 
this  is  partially  attributable  to  the  ridiculously 
heavy  kit  with  which  they  were  equipped.  As 
a  consequence  of  this,  on  almost  every  marcli 
thev  impeded  the  mobility  of  the  column  by 
reason  of  their  failure  to  keep  up  with  the  rest. 
On  one  occasion  General  Dorward  was  heard  to 
remark,  "  Fine  fellows,  splendid  physique  !  Pity 
they  load  them  down  so  that  they  can't  march.'' 
Three  days  after  the  allies  entered  the  Forbidden 
City,  about  800  Americans — or  one-third  of  the 
force  serving  under  General  Chaffee's  orders — 
were  in  hospital !  There  was  another  important 
detail  in  which  the  Japanese  were  notably  in 
advance  of  their  fellows.  They,  alone  among  the 
allied  troops,  were  provided  with  portable  filters 
for  use  in  the  field.  The  troops  of  the  other 
Powers — all  except  the  Americans — took  with 
them  a  reserve  of  water,  though  cases  of  men 
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refilling  their  water-bottles  from  the  filthy  waters 
of  the  iiialodorous  Pei-ho  were  frequent,  in  spite 
of  iirdcrs  to  the  contrary.  Again,  the  field- 
hos]iiial  system  of  the  Japanese  was  perfect,  and 
they  carried  ice  all  the  way  from  Tientsin  to  the 
capital.  The  advance  was  attended  at  every 
step  by  the  wholesale  burning  of  villages  and  the 
killing,  bv  the  Russians,  French,  and  Japanese, 
of  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  too  old  or  too 
weak  to  fly.  These  horrors  of  the  avenging 
march  are  eloquently  touched  on  by  the  American 
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sat  and  brooded  in  its  path.  Through  such 
scenes  as  these,  day  after  day,  the  army  glided. 
A  spirit  of  utter  callousness  took  root,  and 
enveloped  officers  and  men  alike.  Pathetic 
scenes  passed  without  comment  or  even  notice. 
Pathos,  involved  in  a  riot  of  more  violent 
emotions,  had  lost  its  power  to  move.  The  men 
suffered  terribly.  Through  the  middle  of  tlie 
day  the  heat  was  intense.  ^lillions,  billions, 
trillions  of  flies  buzzed  and  bit.  For  miles  the 
road  ran  through  millet  fields.    This  grain  stands 
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correspondent  irom  whom  we  have  quoted. 
He  says  : — '•  Every  town,  every  village,  every 
peasant's  hut  in  the  path  of  the  troops  was  first 
looted  and  then  burned.  A  stretch  of  country 
fully  ten  miles  in  width  was  thus  swept.  Mounted 
'  flanks  in  the  air '  scoured  far  and  wide,  keen  on 
the  scent  of  plunder,  dark  columns  of  smoke  on 
the  horizon  attesting  their  labours.  In  this 
merry  task  of  chastising  the  heathen  Chinese, 
the  Cossacks  easily  excelled.  This  wild  soldiery 
is  lormed  by  nature  and  training  for  the  work. 
They  frequently  penetrated  in  small  bodies  far 
beyond  the  prescribed  scouting  district,  and  to 
villages  where  their  advent  was  not  expected. 
The  tales  that  might  be  told  of  their  doings  on 
these  excursions  would  not  make  pleasant  read- 
ing for  people  who  like  to  think  that  war  is 
becoming  less  terrible.  Like  an  avenging 
Juggernaut  the  Army  of  Civilisation  movedt 
Terror  strode  before  it  ;    Death  and  Desolation 


from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  completely  shutting- 
off  any  breeze  which  might  possibly  be  stirring. 
At  every  step  the  men  and  animals  sank  a  foot 
into  the  dust,  which,  ground  into  impalpable 
powder  by  the  passage  of  thousands  of  vehicles, 
hung  in  a  stifling  cloud  over  the  line  of  march, 
filling  throats,  eyes,  lungs,  and  nostrils.  The 
sun  struck  a  man  between  the  shoulders,  and 
burned  there  like  a  red-hot  plaster.  Rivulets 
of  perspiration  trickled  and  dripped,  converting 
faces  into  river  charts  of  China,  half  mud  and 
half  water,  and  causing  the  eyelids  to  gum  up  and 
smart  painfully.  .  .  .  Staggering  along  under 
their  blanket-rolls  and  full  marching  equipment, 
what  wonder  that  the  troops  could  march  but  a 
-short  distance  without  resting,  and  that  the  total 
of  a  day's  effort  would  be  but  a  few  miles  ?  At 
night  the  mosquitos  relieved  the  flies  as  agents 
of  unrest,  swarming  in  dense  clouds  about  the 
camps." 
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In  point  of  actual  tact,  the  distance  covered 
eacli  dav  did  not  exceed  an  average  of  eight 
miles,  though  thirteen  miles  were  accomplished 
by  the  night  march  from  Ho-si-wu  to  Ma-tao  on 
the  iith.  The  intense  heat  played  havoc  with 
horses  as  well  as  with  men,  a  number  of  animals 
dying  from  this  cause  ;  but  on  the  nth  it  rained 
lieavily,  which  afforded  some  slight  relief,  though 
the  discomfort  was  considerable.  On  retreating 
from  Ma-tao  the  Chinese  next  endeavoured  to 
make  a  stand  at  Chang-chia-wan,  where  they 
wore  found  entrenched.  Again  they  broke 
iway  and  iied  in  confusion  at  the  first  onslaught, 
heing  pursued  in  their  flight  by  the  rifle  and 
artillery  fire  of  the  allies,  which  inflicted  a  loss 
estimated  at  five  hundred.  The  allied  losses 
were  trivial. 

This  last  exodus  of  the  Chinese  army  left  the 
road  open  to  Tung  Chow,  only  about  ten  miles 
distant  from  the  capital.  On  the  12th  the 
hard)'  and  resourceful  Japanese,  still  moving  in 
advance,  entered  Tung  Chow,  where  all  the 
evidence  pointed  to  a  hasty  evacuation  by  the 
enemy  in  the  night.  Here  were  captured  a 
cjuantity  of  arms  and  a  large  storehouse  filled 
with  rice.  Tung  Chow  is  the  place  where  Mr. 
Parkes  and  his  party  were  seized  bj'  the  Chinese 
tort\'  years  before. 

As  it  was  anticipated  by  General  Gaselee  and 
his  coadjutors  that  the  enemy's  opposition  would 
become  more  formidable  as  the  environs  of 
Peking  were  neared,and  as  there  was  no  further 
word  from  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  one  final  rush 
to  the  capital  was  decided  on.  August  13th  and 
14th  were  mainly  occupied  in  reconnoitring,  and 
it  was  determined  to  deliver  a  combined  assault 
upon  the  Eastern  wall  of  the  Forbidden  City  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  reports  brought  in 
by  natives  stating  that  the  British  Legation  was 
>till  holding  out.  Events  were  precipitated, 
liowever,  by  the  commander  of  the  Russian 
contingent,  who,  disregarding  the  fact  that  he 
was  supposed  to  be  acting  in  concert  with  the 
forces  of  the  other  Powers,  led  his  troops  up  to 
the  Eastern  Gate  on  the  night  of  the  nth,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  14th.  The  second  date  is  probably 
correct.  The  Russians  managed  to  force  the 
first  door  of  the  East  Gate,  but  were  checked  at 
the  second  by  the  heavy  fire  poured  in  by  its 
defenders.  On  hearing  that  the  Russians  had 
thus  taken  the  initiative,  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee, 
General  ChafTee,  and  the  other  allied  com- 
manders naturally  determined  to  press  on  the 
assault    without    delay.       Accordingly,    all    the 


forces  of  all  the  Powers  moved  against  the  city 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  A  stubborn  resist- 
ance was  encountered  bv  all — less  by  the  British, 
who  assailed  the  gate  near  Legation  Street,  than 
by  the  Japanese,  who  threw  themselves  against 
the  Upper  East  Gate,  and  by  two  companies  of 
the  14th  United  States  Lifantry.  These  latter, 
disregarding  the  existence  of  entrance-gates, 
scaled  the  wall  at  another  point  on  the  city's 
eastern  face,  and  had  hoisted  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  bv  11  a.m.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  precipitate  act  of  the  Russians  compelled  the 
British  and  their  allies  to  make  a  forced  march 
in  order  to  cooperate  in  the  assault,  the  utmost 
dash  and  gallantry  were  shown.  Sounds  of 
heavy  firing  were  heard  from  the  direction  of 
the  Legation,  showing  that  it  was  being  hard 
pressed.  The  Naval  Brigade  were  not  able  to 
participate  with  the  Lidian  troops  in  the  rush 
for  the  Legation,  from  which  signals  were  ex- 
changed with  the  relieving  force  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee,  the  officers 
of  his  staff,  and  some  sevent\-  men  of  the  Indian 
regiments  rushed  in  across  the  almost  dry  moat 
and  through  a  Watergate,  without  loss.  The 
Anglo-Indian  troops  engaged  were  the  Welsh 
Fusiliers,  7th  Rajpoots,  24th  Punjab  Infantry, 
and  1st  Sikhs.  After  detailing  the  24th  Pun- 
jabis to  take  possession  of  the  far-famed  "Temple 
of  Heaven"  and  secure  a  camping-ground.  Sir 
Alfred  Gaselee  pushed  on  to  the  Legation  with 
the  other  troops,  and  was  soon  shaking  hands 
with  Sir  Claude  Macdonald  and  his  emaciated 
colleagues,  whose  emotion  and  delight,  after 
eight  long  weeks  of  siege,  furnished  a  most 
touching  sight. 

The  Russians,  meanwhile,  had  paid  somewhat 
severely  for  their  temerity  in  taking  occasion 
by  the  hand  and  hurrying  on  the  assault.  The 
only  corresponding  advantage — if  advantage  it 
was,  in  the  circumstances — was  that  the  flag  of 
Russia  was,  necessarily,  the  first  of  the  flags  of 
the  eight  Powers  to  be  hoisted  on  the  city  walls. 
According  to  the  Russian  official  account  of  the 
affair,  after  being  stopped  at  the  second  door  of 
the  Eastern  Gate  by  the  enemy's  severe  fire, 
they  commenced  a  bombardment  of  the  gate 
which  lasted  for  fourteen  hours  before  the 
entrance  could  be  rushed.  The  fusillade  kept 
up  by  the  Chinese  from  the  neighbouring 
Observatory  and  from  other  towers  inflicted  a 
great  deal  of  loss,  the  Russians  admitting  that 
they  had  Colonel  Antinkoff  and  twenty  men 
killed.  General  Wasilevski,  Colonel  Modi,  six 
other  officers,  and  102   men  wounded.     General 
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Wasilevski,  who  led  the  Russian  advance,  and 
Colonel  Modi,  who  commanded  the  Rifle  Regi- 
ment, both  displayed  conspicuous  gallantry.  It 
had  been  hoped  to  effect  the  capture  of  the 
Dowager-Empress  and  the  Imperial  family,  but 
they  had  managed  to  make  good  their  escape  by 
the    Western  Gate   at    the    moment  when    the 


control  of  some  foreign  Power  by  the  display 
on  all  public  buildings  of  one  or  other  of  their 
Eight  Banners.  The  Eight  Banners  of  the 
Manchus  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  in  their 
stead  floated  from  innumerable  private  dwellings 
small  copies  of  those  foreign  flags,  inscribed  with 
Chinese  letters  indicating  that  their  occupants 
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allied  forces    were   thundering   at    the    Eastern 
entrance. 

So  fell  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
August  14th- 1 5th,  iqoo — into  the  hands  of  a 
European  army  composed  of  a  greater  number 
of  different  nations  than  had  ever  gone  to  war 
together  since  the  days  of  the  Crusades.  A 
second  Cawnpore  had  happily  been  averted. 
"  The  great  metropolis  was  subdivided  between 
the  various  divisions  of  the  conquering  force.  All 
those   divisions   were    signalised    as    under    the 


'  were  faithful  subjects  of  the  Great  Sunrise 
Empire '  (Japan),  or  '  submissive  to  the  sway  of 
the  Russian  Czar,'  or  '  humble  subjects  of  the 
great  United  States,'  etc.  On  some  of  them 
might  be  read  an  inscription  in  pidgin  English 
or  bad  French  :  '  We  are  good  people — no 
makee  bobbery  !  Please  don't  shoot.'  So 
effectually  cowed  were  these  lately  belligerent 
multitudes  that,  had  they  been  required  to  wor- 
ship the  Crucifi.x  and  submit  to  Christian  baptism, 
thev  would  have  shovn  no  hesitation  in  doing  so." 
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From  everv  quarter  of  the  earth,  so  soon  as 
news  of  the  relief  was  flashed  under  the  seas, 
messages  of  congratulation  poured  in  upon  the 
exhausted  survivors.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
expressed  the  popular  sentiment  when  she 
telegraphed  as  follows  to  Sir  Claude  .Macdonald, 
as  heing  the  officer  commanding  the  little  band 
who  had  played  so  gallant  a  part  in  the  defence  :— 


"  1  thank  God  that  you  and  those  under 
your  command  are  rescued  from  your  perilous 
situation.  With  my  people  I  have  waited  with 
the  deepest  anxiety  for  the  good  news  of  your 
safety,  and  a  happy  termination  to  your  heroic 
and  prolonged  defence. 

"  I  grieve  for  the  losses  and  sijfferings  ex- 
perienced by  the  besieged." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


THE   RUSSIAN   OPERATIONS   AND    MASSACRES   IN    MANCHURIA. 


PARADOXICAL  though  such  a  state- 
ment may  sound  in  view  of  the  stir- 
ring events  which  have  been  d(;scribed 
in  th^  last  two  chapters,  practically 
the  only  time  during  the  momentous  Chinese 
crisis  of  i  Qoo,  when  the  struggle,  as  between 
China  and  the  Powers,  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  a  formallv  declared  war,  was  for  a  few  days 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  July. 
This  was  when,  on  July  17th,  the  Chinese 
Empire  took  the  practical  step  of  declaring  war 
upon  Russia,  and  attempting  an  invasion  ot 
.Siberia.  As  a  general  rule,  wars  waged  in  the 
Far  East  have  not  been  attended  by  that  strict 
accordance  with  international  etiquette  which 
usuallv  marks  the  outbreak  of  a  European 
conflict.  The  Chino-Japanese  struggle  of  1804-05 
was,  for  e.\ample,  precipitated  by  the  destruction, 
in  mid-ocean,  of  the  transport  Kow-Shiitg  by 
Japanese  men-of-war  ;  while  France  has  on  two 
several  occasions  in  recent  years — at  Foo-chow 
in  the  earlv  'eighties  and  at  Bangkok  in  1803 — 
made  war  upon  a  Far  Eastern  nation  without  a 
declaration,  and  by  the  treacherous  expedient  ot 
a  sudden  attack. 

Yet  it  was  very  generalh'  believed,  when  on 
July  17th,  1000,  Chinese  troops  crossed  the 
Siberian  frontier  and  boldly  attacked  Blagovest- 
schenk,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Amoor, 
that  China  was,  by  a  bold  initiative,  aiming  a 
clever  counterstroke  at  Muscovite  pretensions. 
As  a  matter  of  hard  iact,  this  invasion  or 
Russia's  Eastern  Empire  bore  a  factitious  com- 
ple.\ion  from  the  first,  simply  because  the 
Chinese  lacked  both  a  leader  to  lead  them,  and 
the  backbone  .wherewith  to  follow  up  a  lead 
even  supposing  it  had  been  given  them.  Indeed, 
in  ahiiost  all  the  fighting  of  the  last  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  China  the  motto  of  every 
Chinese  General  of  any  pretensions  to  military 
knowledge — Generals  Ma,  Sung,  Nieh,  and  the 
rest — might  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  demagogue  :  "  I  must 
follow  them  because  I  am  their  leader." 

Chinese  alarm  at  the  pretensions  of  Russia 
from  the  direction  of  Siberia  had  grown  steadily 
since  the  spring  of  1891,  when  the  present  Czar 


(then  the  Heir-Apparent)  laid  the  first  stone  of 
that  gigantic  undertaking  the  Siberian  Railwaj', 
at  Vladivostock,  on  the  Russian  coast  of  the 
Pacific.  "  Let  your  auspicious  participation  in 
the  commencement  of  this  truly  national  task 
undertaken  by  me,"  said  the  Imperial  Rescript 
on  the  subject,  "serve  as  a  fresh  proof  of  my 
desire  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  Siberia  with 
the  other  portions  of  mv  Empire,  and  thus  show 
Siberia,  so  dear  to  me,  my  special  care  of  its 
pacific  development."  But  China  viewed,  with 
not  wholly  unnatural  alarm  and  disquiet,  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  "  pacific  development,"  designed 
from  the  first  to  provide  Russia  with  a  great 
highway  through  the  heart  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. Nor  was  this  state  of  disquiet  allayed  by 
the  remarkable  speed  at  which,  from  i8qq 
onwards,  work  upon  this  vast  railway  scheme 
was  pushed  on.  By  the  opening  of  iqoo, 
_^5o,ooo,ooo  out  of  a  total  cost  of  _^'7.'!, 000,000 
estimated  for  the  work  had  been  expended, 
and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  was  an  accom- 
plished fact  long  before  the  time  originally  and 
officially  allotted  for  its  completion.  The  fastest 
time  in  which  the  whole  extent  of  the  line 
can  be  traversed,  from  Moscow  to  Vladivostock, 
is  three  weeks. 

The  ordinary  reader  can  have  no  conception 
of  the  vastness  of  the  otherwise  almost  trackless 
wastes  through  which  this  railway  was  cut. 
Siberia  covers  an  area  of  14^  million  square 
kilometres,  or  about  one-ninth  of  the  whole 
continental  surface  of  the  globe  and  more  than 
one-fourth  of  Asia.  It  is  two  and  a  half  times 
as  large  as  European  Russia,  and  half  as  large 
again  as  the  whole  extent  of  Europe.  Yet, 
according  to  the  Census  of  1807,  the  entire 
population  of  this  enormous  region  was  only  a 
very  little  more  than  eight  million  souls  ! 

It  was  not  the  growth  of  the  Siberian  Railway 
alone  that  alarmed  Chinese  susceptibilities.  The 
Celestial  mind  was  quick  to  recognise  that, 
whatever  Power  happened  to  win  an  apparent 
advantage  over  the  diplomats  of  Peking,  it  was 
always  Russia  that  scored  in  the  long  run.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  by-paths  of  Muscovite 
diplomacy  already  ran,  in  imagination,  across  the 
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arid  steppes  ot  Mncria,  ovtr  tlic  Ainoor  River 
into  Ciiiiia's  rich  neighbouring  province,  the 
borderlaini  of  Manchuria.  "  It  is  Russia's 
intention,''     wrote     a     well-informed     Moscow 

■rrespondent,  "to  occupy  in  force  the  entire 
arovince  of  .Manchuria,  and,  under  one  or  other 
jf  the  many  possible  diplomatic  forms  customary 
;n  such  cases,  practically  to  anne.\  the  countrj-. 
This   object  was  clearly  seen  through    by   the 

iiinese,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
movement  known  as  the  '  Boxers'  Rebellion  ' 
ivas  chiefly  directed  against  Russian  designs  in 
:he  northern  Provinces.  While  all  Europe  has 
been  intently  watching  events  in  Peking,  Russia 
has  been  planning  out  her  scheme  of  conquest, 
apparently  without  attracting  any  attention 
abroad.  Manchuria  is  necessary  to  Russian 
possessions  on  the  Amoor  River  in  equal  degree 
and  for  the  same  reason  that  the  command  of 
!he  seas  is  necessary  to  England.     It  is  a  matter 

t  the  necessaries  of  existence.  .  .  .  Russia 
has  had  her  eye  on  the  wealthy  pastoral,  agri- 
cultural, and  auriferous  province  of  Manchuria 
ever  since  she  became  acquainted  with  the 
country.''  As  long  ago  as  1895,  parties  of 
Russian  troops  had  been  emploved  to  "  survey  " 
certain  portions  of  Manchuria,  and  these 
"  surveying"  operations  had  taken  them  at  least 
as  far  as  the  town  of  Nertchinsk  on  the 
Manchurian  frontier,  when  they  had  been  thanked 
and  rewarded  by  the  Czar  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  had  marched  from  Omsk  to  that 
place.  And  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
iqoo,  Russian  troops  were  being  quietly  but 
expeditiously  massed  at  various  points  upon  the 
Manchurian  border. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  forces  the  Chinese 
were  able  to  dispose  of  in  this  quarter  in  the 
month  of  July.  No  returns  of  their  probable 
strength  were  ever  prepared,  and  Russian 
accounts  obviously  could  not  be  trusted,  as  it  was 
Russia's  natural  policy  to  assert  that  the  Chinese 
"invaders"  of  Siberia  were  in  considerable 
numbers.  But  the  personnel  of  the  so-called 
invading  army  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
more  primitive  and  less  warlike  than  that  of 
China's  forces  operating  around  Peking  and 
Tientsin. 

The  total  area  of  Manchuria  is  280,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  about  twenty-two 
millions.  It  is  subdivided  into  three  provinces 
— Mukden,  Kirin,  and  Hei-lung-chiang  ;  and 
perhaps  not  more  than  a  million  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Manchus — the  original  conquerors  of 
China  and  founders  of  the  present  dynasty — but 


these  constitute  the  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
if  one  may  use  the  term.  The  remaining  twenty 
millions  of  population  are  Chinese  immigrants. 
With  regard  to  the  armed  forces  of  Manchuria, 
there  were  perhaps  100,000  men  under  arms  in 
the  province  in  the  springtide  of  1900.  When 
it  is  added  that  the  countrj-  teems  with  mineral 
and  agricultural  wealth,  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  show  reasons  for  the  insatiable 
"  earth-hunger  "  of  Russia  as  affecting  the  future 
of  Manchuria. 

One  of  a  band  of  fugitive  American  missionaries 
who  managed  to  escape  from  Boxers  near  the 
Great  Wall  in  June,  by  the  expedient  of  crossing 
Mongolia  into  Siberia,  stated  that  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  they  met  with  repeated 
evidences  of  Russian  military  activity.  On  Lake 
Baikl  they  saw  several  transports  crowded  with 
troops  bound  for  Manchuria,  while  on  the  rail- 
way itself  trains  filled  with  soldiers  and  artillery 
passed  them  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  per 
day.  Many  of  the  men  looked  like  conscripts, 
and  each  railwaj'  car  bore  the  inscription, 
"  Mobilised  for  the  war." 

The  first  echoes  of  trouble  for  Manchuria  came 
in  June,  when  the  families  of  some  European 
engineers  at  Karbin  had  to  flee  for  safety. 
During  the  first  portion  of  the  month  of  July 
General  Gribofsky,  Military  Governor  of  the 
Amoor  Province,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Russian  detachment  holding  the  town  of 
Blagovestschensk,  made  a  reconnaissance  which 
established  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  troops  at 
the  village  of  Sakhalin,  on  the  Manchurian  bank 
of  the  Amoor,  were  being  reinforced  both  with 
men  and  with  artillery.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  after  this  discovery  was  made  (July  17th) 
the  Chinese  commenced  a  brisk  bombardment 
of  Blagovestschensk  across  the  river,  from  Sak- 
halin, and  from  a  fort  which  they  had  at  the 
town  of  Aigoun.  "  Bullets  were  whizzing  in  all 
directions,  and  soon  the  cannon-balls  fell  on  the 
town.  The  crowd  of  wealthy  citizens,  seized 
with  panic,  fled  in  hopes  of  avoiding  death." 
At  first  the  Chinese  gun  practice  was  particularly 
poor,  but  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  they 
were  reinforced.  Of  the  somewhat  slender 
Russian  garrison,  six  were  killed  and  twenty- five 
wounded  ;  but  much  of  this  loss  was  unnecessary, 
as  their  contempt  of  the  enemj'  led  them  to 
come  out  into  the  open  and  mock  at  the  Chinese, 
who,  in  the  circumstances,  very  naturally  shot  as 
straight  as  they  could.  But  the  Chinese  triumph 
was  short-lived,  and  was  followed  by  a  terrible 
sequel.     At  first  the  River  Amoor  was  too  low 
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10  admit  of  transports  navigating  it  successful!}-, 
and  consequently  there  was  considerable  risk  of 
the  garrison  being  cut  off  ere  help  could  arrive. 
On  July  20th,  however,  reinforcements  under 
General  Rennekampf  began  to  arrive,  and  in- 
cluded many  Cossacks  whose  savage  nature 
eminently  qualified  them  for  the  class  of  work 
before  them.  Blagovestschensk,  as  the  capital 
"f  the  Amoor  country,  had  a  population  of  some 
35,000,  of  whom  b,ooo  were  Chinese.  The 
Military  Governor  directed  his  Cossacks  to 
ct>nvey  these  unfortunates  to  the  Chinese  bank 
of  the'stream — an  instruction  which  the  soldiery 
appear  to  have  obeved  after  their  own  fashion. 
The  wretched  natives,  of  both  se.xes  and  all  ages, 
were  taken  down  to  the  river  and  commanded 
to  cross  to  the  other  bank.  As  no  boats  were 
provided,  and  as  the  deep  stream  at  this  point 
was  a  mile  wide,  the  sinister  meaning  of  this 
order  could  not  be  misunderstood.  The  revolt- 
ing stor}-  was  told  in  detail  by  Mr.  Charles  Tytgat, 
in  a  communication  to  a  leading  English  news- 
paper. He  said  :  "  The  prisoners  were  marched 
off  in  squads  guarded  by  numerous  Cossacks,  to 
an  open  space  si.x  versts  away  from  the  town. 
The  Cossacks  did  not  even  carry  their  rifles  ; 
their  hatchets  sufficed,  for  the  Chinese  were 
unarmed,  and  submitted  with  Eastern  stoicism 
to  their  inevitable  fate.  One  by  one  they  were 
robbed,  stripped  of  their  clothes,  and  bidden 
stand  aside.  Their  murderers  then  tied  them 
together  in  batches  of  three  and  four,  by  means 
of  their  long  pigtails,  and  brutally  hurled  them 
into  the  river  ;  women,  children,  and  old  men 
shared  the  same  fate  ;  not  a  lile  was  spared. 
After  the  drowning  operations  had  gone  on  for 
five  days,  the  River  Amoor  presented  a  sight 
more  gruesome  and  revolting  than  that  of  the 
River  Loire  after  the  famous  '  noyades '  effected 
by  Carrier,  the  human  monster,  who  drowned 
3,oao  Royalists  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternitj'.  He  at  least  afforded  his  victims 
a  more  rapid  form  of  death,  for  they  were 
conveyed  to  the  bar  of  the  river  in  plug-boats, 
that  were  sunk  in  mid-stream  with  their  human 
cargoes.  Death  was  almost  instantaneous,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  the  Blagovestschensk  victims  many 
of  them  had  to  be  beaten  back  and  poleaxed  by 
the  Russian  soldiery. 

"  On  the  fourth  day  the  river  fell,  and  the 
corpses,  huddled  together,  slowly  moved  down 
stream  like  floating  islands  !  The  stench  becom- 
ing unbearable,  the  executioners  were  ordered  to 
relieve  the  congested  river,  which  they  did  by 
me  uis   of  long  poles  with   which   they  pushed 


back  the  bodies  into  the  tide.  The  thirst  for 
pillage  and  blood  is  the  only  reason  to  which 
this  wholesale  massacre  can  be  assigned.  Nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  consign  the 
Chinese  to  their  own  cantonments  and  keep 
them  there  under  proper  supervision.  More- 
over, if  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remove  them 
from  Blagovestschensk  to  the  Chinese  bank  of 
the  Amoor,  there  were  plenty  of  rafts  available 
for  that  purpose.  But  this  latter  step  was  quite 
unnecessary,  for  the  taking  of  Sakhalin  had 
preceded  the  massacre,  and  no  danger  was 
apprehended  from  the  Chinese  coast.  Such  a 
state  of  things  requires  no  comment.  It  could  only 
occur  in  an  Empire  of  the  magnitude  of  Russia, 
in  which  officials  wield  a  power  almost  imlimited. 
'  God  is  too  high  and  the  Czar  is  too  far '  is  an 
old  Russian  proverb  that  must  have  come  to  the 
lips  of  the  poor  Chinese  whose  bodies  choked  up 
the  river  '  Love '  !  " 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  "  civilisation," 
tnis  horrible  story  was  proved  to  be  true  in  all 
essential  details,  fifty-four  Chinamen  remained 
alive  after  the  massacre  of  Blagovestschensk. 
Nor  did  the  tide  of  slaughter  stop  here.  The 
Chinese  "  invasion  "  of  the  Amoor  territory  had 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  an  invasion  only  in  name  ; 
but  it  was  immediately  made  the  e.\cuse  for  a 
forward  movement  by  the  Russians,  which,  start- 
ing into  Manchuria  towards  the  end  of  July, 
crossed  that  province  in  torrents  of  blood  and 
fire  until  the  very  confines  of  Mongolia  were 
reached.  The  Tartar  cavalry  were  swept  away 
before  the  ferocious  savagery  of  the  Cossack 
horsemen.  The  Manchurian  hills  and  vales  were 
desolated.  In  order  to  hurry  troops  down  to 
the  invaded  districts,  various  expedients  were 
tried  ;  some  hundreds  of  Cossacks  were  floated 
down  the  Amoor  on  rafts,  some  of  which  got 
crushed  on  the  way,  causing  the  death  of  several 
men  and  horses.  In  the  first  part  of  August, 
many  Manchurian  towns  and  villages  were 
overrun  and  destroyed.  "  Mar.xo  has  ceased  to 
be,"  wrote  the  correspondent  above  quoted. 
"  Sakhalin  is  a  heap  of  ashes  ;  Rabe  is  destroyed  ; 
the  miners  of  the  fourth  valley  below  Blagovest- 
schensk have  been  murdered  ;  Aigoun  is  still 
smoking  ;  and  Manchuria,  which  three  weeks 
ago  was  a  Chinese  province,  has  been  Russianised 
by  means  that  never  will  fail  when  used  by  an 
irresistible  force  backed  up  by  an  utter  lack  of 
scruple.''  The  wretched  people  done  to  death 
by  the  Muscovite  invaders  at  these  half-dozen 
places  made  up  the  appalling  total  of  12,000  flung 
into  the  river — 2,000  at  Rabe,  2,000  at  Marxo, 
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and  3.000  in  ''the  fourth  valley,"  phis  the 
c,ooo  nuiriJered  at  Blagovestschensk  !  Russian 
oflicialdom  endeavoured,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
suppress  the  facts.  For  days  after  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  outrages,  floating  corpses  interrupted 
tlie  navigation  of  the  Anioor,  and  men  liad  to 
be  detailed  for  the  gruesome  task  of  removing 
from  the  river  the  bodies  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  they  had  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  It 
is  a  storv  which  scarcely  bears  the  telling,  but 
which  has  to  be  told.  As  early  as  July  iQth, 
when  the  Cossack  reprisals  were  only  just 
beginning,     no     fewer     than      thirty      Chinese 


officer  in  command  of  the  Amoor  district,  had 
been  on  Skobeleff's  staff  when  that  great  soldier 
carried  the  Russian  eagles  over  the  Turkoman 
steppes  in  1881.  This  fact  may  partially  account 
for  the  rigorous  character  of  the  Russian  measures 
towards  the  unfortunate  Alanchu  people — for 
it  was  no  milk-and-water  policy  that  Skobeleflf 
had  inaugurated  in  Turkestan.  The  Russian 
advance  was  carried  out  on  three  fronts — • 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern.  Of  these  the 
northern  column,  consisting  of  detachments 
under  Generals  Orloff,  Sakharoflf,  and  Rennen- 
kampf,   was    directed    against  the  town  of  Tsi- 
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villages  and  hamlets  were  seen  in  flames  at  one 
time.  These  were  estimated  to  represent  the 
homes  of  20,000  peaceable  Chinese.  Simul- 
taneously, Cossack  cavalry  were  engaged  in  the 
pastime  of  hunting  down  straggling  wayfarers, 
shooting  everyone  at  sight.  For  five  hundred 
miles  above  Blagovestschensk  ever\-  native  village 
was  destroyed  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
Russians  seeking  to  minimise  their  crimes  under 
the  thin  disguise  of  "  militar}-  necessity." 

The  concentration  of  troops  for  the  invasion 
of  Manchuria  proceeded  apace,  and  by  the 
middle  of  August  upwards  of  40,000  Russian 
regulars  had  passed  down  the  Amoor,  while  an 
average  of  ten  crowded  troop-trains  per  day  were 
passing  over  the  great  railway— all  bound  for 
the  same  objective  point.    Gribofsky,  the  general 


tsihar,  which  it  threatened  simultaneously  from 
the  west,  north,  and  east.  With  the  reduction 
of  Tsitsihar  the  whole  of  Northern  Manchuria 
would  be  secured.  While  General  Rennen- 
kampf's  brigade  was  somewhat  hampered  by  the 
natural  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  General 
Orlofl"s  by  a  certain  measure  of  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Manchu  troops,  that  of  General 
Sakharoff  had  a  comparatively  easy  task  before 
it,  and  speedily  occupied  Karbin,  whence, 
the  families  of  the  engineers  had  had  to  fly  in 
June. 

The  other  two  columns  of  attack,  the  eastern 
and  the  southern,  were  operating  respectively 
against  the  province  of  Kirin  (by  the  line  of  the 
Manchurian  Railway)  and  against  the  important 
citv  of  ;\Iukden,  where  a  Chinese  army  of  really 
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formidable  dimensions  had  been  assembled  to 
dispute  the  invaders'  right  of  way.  Naturalh- 
the  strongest  of  the  Russian  divisions  was 
directed  against  IMukden,  the  "  sacred  city." 

The  forward  movement  of  these  various  con- 
verging columns  went  steadily  on  through  the 
month  of  September.  On  the  24th  General 
Rennenkampf,  riding  with  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry  in  advance  of  his  main  bodv,  entered 
Kirin,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
and  formally  declared  the  place  to  be  in  the 
occupation  of  Russia.  He  occupied  two  of  the 
earthworks  with  whicli  the  town  vi-as  orovided. 


Manchuria.  The  command  of  this  column  was 
'entrusted  to  Lieutenant-General  Subbotitch, 
who  had  under  his  orders  a  mobile  force  of 
eleven  battalions  of  infantrv,  two  sotnias  of 
Cossacks,  four  squadrons  of  railway  patrols,  and 
forty  guns.  On  September  24th  (the  day  that 
witnessed  the  capture  of  Kirin  by  the  eastern 
column)  General  Subbotitchs  command  occupied 
the  town  of  Old  Niu-chang,  and  on  the  2tith 
Ans-chant-shan  fell  into  their  hands  without 
any  difficulty.  On  the  following  day  a  body  of 
the  enemy's  troops  who  attempted  to  make  a 
stand  in  the  vicinity  of  Schiehepu  Station  were 
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The  third  fort  offered  some  resistance,  and  had 
to  be  stormed  as  soon  as  a  reinforcement  arrived. 
The  general  established  his  headquarters  in  the 
palace  of  the  local  governor-general,  and  sent 
supplies  down  the  river  (the  Sungari)  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  main  body  under  General 
Krishanowski,  who  duly  joined  him  at  Kirin. 
The  official  report  of  the  occupation  stated  that 
2,500  Chinese  troops  in  the  district  had  been 
disarmed,  whatever  the  term  "  disarmed,"  used 
in  such  a  connection,  maj"  be  supposed  to  have 
meant.  Fifteen  Krupp  guns  and  a  naval  gun  of 
large  calibre  were  taken  at  Kirin,  as  well  as  a 
powder  manufactory  defended  by  200  Chinese. 

This   event    was   followed,    a   very   few    days 
afterwards,   by  a  far  more    important    one — the 
occupation  of  Mukden,  the  capital  of  Southern 
VI  m 


disposed  of  with  equal  ease.  In  this  engagement 
four  Cossacks  were  wounded  "  by  the  explosion 
of  a  mine "  ;  but  the  wording  of  the  official 
despatch  is  so  e.xtremely  vague  that  it  does  not 
appear  whether  this  was  caused  by  the  untoward 
explosion  of  a  Russian  mine,  or  by  a  belated 
attempt  at  mining  on  tne  part  of  the  Chinese. 
As  the  result  of  a  partial  engagement  oh  the 
2.?th,  the  enemy  again  failed  to  make  anj- 
effective  stand,  though  their  strength  was 
estimated  at  thirty  battalions  with  twenty 
Krupp  and  Ma.\im  guns.  On  that  day  the 
invading  column  occupied  Liao-shan,  having  to 
this  date  captured  eight  guns  of  modern  manu- 
facture, with  the  slender  loss  of  three  officers 
wounded,  ten  men  killed,  and  si.Kty-four  men 
wounded.      Colonels   Artamanoff    and    Mischt- 
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schenko  were  much  distinguislied  in  these 
operations. 

This  hrilliantly  quick  advance  had  hrouglU 
General  Subbotitch's  column  within  a  couple  of 
marches  of  Mukden,  its  objective  point.  By 
some  it  was  thought  likely  that  the  Chinese 
would  make  a  stand  in  defence  of  the  city,  but 
there  was  evidently  very  much  more  flight  than 
fight  in  them,  and  they  were  soon  streaming 
away  in  the  distance,  after  making  an  attempt, 
only  partially  successful,  to  give  the  town  of 
Mukden  to  the  flames.  Then  the  Cossacks 
entered  the  capital.  The  Russian  troops  were 
lodged  in  the  barracks  and  State  buildings,  and 
no  less  than  fifty  modern  guns,  mainly  Krupp 
and  Ma.xim,  S,ooo  shells,  7,000  rifles,  and 
20,000,000  cartridges  became  the  prizes  of  the 
victors.  Ten  days  after  the  occupation — namely, 
on  October  loth — three  terrific  e.xplosions  oc- 
curred whereby  twenty-si.^c  soldiers  were  wounded. 
This  was  during  the  destruction,  by  the  Russian 
commander's  orders,  of  the  great  quantity  of 
gunpowder  stored  at  Mukden.  On  its  being 
discovered  that  these  explosions  were  planned 
and  carried  out  by  the  Chinese,  by  means  of 
mines,  the  destruction  of  the  rest  of  the  powder 
was  temporarily  postponed  and  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  to  cantonments  three  miles  outside 
the  city,  the  people  of  the  surrounding  villages 
being  warned  of  the  danger  they  ran  from  possible 
fresh  explosions.  The  Chinese  army,  on  its 
flight  from  Mukden,  appears  to  have  split  up  into 
small  roving  bands  which  assumed  the  character 
of  brigands  rather  than  soldiers,  and,  turning 
upon  their  own  people,  looted  and  burned  the 
town  of  Te-lar.  Between  the  excesses. of  the 
Russians  and  the  looting  of  their  own  soldiery, 
the  wretched  inhabitants  must  have  suffered 
terribly.  On  the  whole  they  seemed  well- 
disposed  towards  their  conquerors,  though 
whether  from  fear  or  liking  may  well  be 
questioned.  They  brought  to  the  Russian  head- 
quarters many  rails  and  sleepers  which  had  been 
torn  up  and  carried  away.  The  treasure  captured 
at  Mukden  included  masy  priceless  relics  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  and  the  throne  of  the  Manchu 
kings. 
,  In    many    ways     the     Russian     soldier     was 

eminently  fitted  for  the  class  of  work  he  was  now 
called  on  to  do.  "  In  this  war,"  wrote  one  of 
the  journalists  who  were  on  the  spot,  "the  Russian 
soldier  is  much  as  he  was  when  he  stormed  the 
slippery  glacis  of  Plevna,  or  forced,  in  the  teeth 
<  if  the  Turkish  infantry,  the  Shipka  Pass.  He 
will  take  his  gruelling  with  the  best  of  them,  and 


that  means  much.  He  is  rough,  hardy,  uncouth, 
almost  a  barbarian  ;  capable  of  giving  hard 
knocks  and  taking  them  chctrfully.  No  mistaken 
moral  ideas  about  the  conduct  of  war  blunt  the 
edge  of  his  ready  sword.  He  has  no  comforts, 
nor  misses  them.  All  in  all,  he  is  as  good  as  the 
average,  and  will  take  a  deal  of  beating  before  he 

cries  quits Of  the  various  disciplines 

now  on  exhibition  in  China,  that  of  the  Russians 
is  harshest.  One  day,  during  a  march,  I  saw  a 
Russian  officer  beating  a  soldier  with  his  whip 
because- a  cart  had  broken  down.  The  man 
took  the  blows  without  protest,  and  apparently 
without  shame." 

In  her  self-assumed  capacity  as  ''  predominant 
partner  "  among  the  six  great  Powers  operating 
in  China,  Russia  would  fain  have  withdrav/n  the 
bulk  of  her  troops  from  Peking,  really  in  ©.rder 
to  reinforce  her  army  in  Manchuria,  but  ostensibly 
because  events  at  Peking  had  marched  very 
rapidly  since  the  relief  of  the  Lerjations  in 
August.  On  the  25th  of  that  month  Count 
Lamsdorff,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  invited 
the  Powers  to  evacuate  Peking.  Rut  he  did 
not  find  any  of  the  Powers,  save  America,  at  all 
anxious  for  the  evacuation  of  the  capital  untiP 
effective  measures  had  been  taken  against  a 
repetition  of  the  horrors  of  June  and  July.  The 
United  States,  having  more  pressing  interests  in 
the  Philippines  and  elsewhere,  probably  felt  that 
enough  had  been  done  for  honour,  and  was  not 
indisposed  to  withdraw  from  the  matter 
altogether.  As  it  w-as,  Russia  deflected  a  large 
portion  of  her  troops  from  Peking  to  the  Trans- 
Amoor  country,  and  the  "  pacification ''  (!)  of 
Manchuria  proceeded  apace.  Towards  the  end 
of  September — that  is,  even  before  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mukden  —  General  Gribofsk}'  had 
announced,  in  a  proclamation,  the  annexation 
by  Russia  of  the  Manchu  territory  lately  entered 
and  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Czar.  This, 
proclamation  went  on  to  forbid  the  return  of 
Chinese  subjects  to  the  region  situated  on  the 
left  (Russian)  bank  of  the  Amoor,  stating  that 
the  land  would  henceforth  be  utilised  for  the 
purposes  of  Russian  colonisation.  There  was  a 
touch  of  grim  irony  about  this  regulation,  for  we 
cannot  suppose  the  luckless  Chinese  would  be 
wildly  desirous  of  recrossing  the  Amoor  at  a  time 
when  the  echoes  of  the  Cossack  massacres  in  July 
and  August  were  yet  ringing  in  their  ears.  The 
Russian  commander  wound  up  by  informing  the 
people  that  this  annexation  of  Manchuria  was 
intended  as  a  punishment  for  the  attack  upon 
Blagovestschensk  in  July,  and  that  the  terrible 
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vengeance  that  had  been  exacted  should  act  as  a 
warning  to  the  inhabitants  to  respect  the  power 
of  All  the  Russias. 

The  duplicity  of  Russian  statecraft  was  aptly 
illustrated  in  a  decree  promulgated  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  1st  of  October,  in  the  following 
terms: — "Statements  have  appeared  in  the 
foreign  press  regarding  the  alleged  occupation 
bv  Russia  of  the  Manchurian  territories  border- 
ing on  Russia.  The  task  which  the  Imperial 
Government  has  in  view  in  the  Far  East  has 
been  very  definitely  set  forth  in  official  com- 
munications, and  the  tenor  of  the  latter  makes  it 
sufficiently  clear  that  the  above-mentioned  reports 
of  an  incorporation  of  Manchuria  with  the 
territory  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  devoid  of  all 
foundation." 

Yet,  before  the  month  of  October  was  out,  it 
was  announced  that  the  Czar  had  "  received  a 
communication  from  the  Chinese  Emperor," 
asking  him  to  take  the  conquered  provinces  of 
Manchuria  under  his  "  special  protection."  In 
this  announcement  the  names  of  the  provinces 
in  question  w-ere  fully  specified — Aigoun,Sachalin, 
Tsitsihar,  Ninguta,  Omosso,  Mukden,  Kirin,  and 
Inkou.  In  other  words,  the  whole  of  rich  and 
fertile  Manchuria  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
the  White  Czar,  and  it  was  but  poor  consolation 
to  reflect  that  the  combination  of  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  M.  de  Giers  in  China  with  the  skilled 
diplomatists  in  St.  Petersburg  was  an  e.xceed- 
ingly  formidable  one  for  any  counter-combination 
of  foreign  diplomats  to  hope  to  outwit.  The 
semi-official  National  Zcitung  of  Berlin,  com- 
menting on  the  Manchurian  annexation,  held 
that  it  was  in  contravention  of  Article  III.  or 
the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  iqoo.  But  it 
was  generally  felt  in  official  quarters  that  Russia 
had  stolen  another  march  on  the  rest  of  the 
Powers,  and  that  she  and  she  alone  held  all  the 
prizes  in  the  Far  Eastern  lottery.  Prince 
Khilkoff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Ways  of 
Communication,  stated  to  an  interviewer  his 
conviction  that  "  in  fifty  years'  time  China  may 
be  sufficiently  powerful  to  menace  the  West. 
Should  such  be  the  case,  Russia  will_  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting."  There  was  a 
certain  cynical  logic  about  this  statement,  seeing 
that  Russia  was,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  seeking 
to  win  the  aflfections  of  the  Manchurian  race  by 
means  of  a  policy  of  armed  force  and  massacre. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  juncture  to  compare 
the  views  of  two  eminent  authorities,  Mr.  D.  C. 
Boulger  and  the  equally  able  and  well-informed 
"  Diplomaticus,"    on    this    question    of    Russian 


policy  in  the  Far  East.  The  former  gentleman 
warmly  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
boldness  by  Great  Britain  as  a  counter-blast  to 
Muscovite  pretensions.  He  urged  the  assertion 
of  our  claims  to  the  Yang-tse  Valley  and  the 
despatch  of  20,000  British  troops  to  Chu-san. 
"  The  military  conquest  of  Manchuria,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Boulger,  "  the  concentration  there  of 
a  Russian  army  which,  all  deductions  made,  will 
soon  number  200,000  efficients,  and  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  services  not  only  of  Li  Hung  Chang 
but  of  all  the  officials  whose  only  thought  is  to 
save  the  dynasty  and  themselves — these  are  the 
cards  Russia  is  plaving  with  much  skill  for  the 
attainment  of  her  preponderance  in  China. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  either,  that  she  will 
succeed  if  the  future  policv  of  this  country  in 
the  Far  East  is  to  be  modelled  on  tliat  of  the 
last  six  j-ears.  We  have  done  nothing  but  give 
way  since  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  com- 
pelled Japan  to  halt.  .  .  .  The  nations  think 
they  can  treat  the  old  lion  lightly  and  divide 
the  spoil  under  his  nose.  One  simple  step  will 
expose  the  error  of  these  assumptions.  Let  the 
Government  without  a  day's  delay  occupy  Chu- 
san,  and  Russia's  claims  to  preponderance  in 
China,  as  well  as  the  pretensions  of  others,  will 
crumble  to  their  base." 

"  Diplomaticus "  took  the  more  sober  view 
that  as  Russia  is  the  neighbour  of  China  over 
4,000  miles  of  frontier,  and  that  as  there  is  a 
certain  vaulting  ambition  apparent  in  all  the 
intriguings  of  Muscovite  statesmanship,  it  is 
only  natural  that  she  should  dream  a  dream  of 
one  day  flying  her  flag  over  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Asia.  But  whether  this  dream  is  destined  ever 
to  be  realised  is,  he  opines,  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful ;  and  he  lays  great  stress  upon  the  failure  of 
Count  Lamsdorff,  in  his  circular  of  August  25th, 
to  induce  the  Powers  to  evacuate  Peking.  Want- 
ing to  impose  her  own  terms  on  China  without 
reference  to  the  other  Powers,  Russia's  anxiety  to 
get  their  armed  forces  out  of  the  capital  was 
only  equalled  by  her  anxiety  to  be  left  alone  to 
pursue  her  own  sweet  will  both  at  Peking  and 
on  the  Manchurian  border  ;  and  it  only  failed 
because  for  once  Russian  diplomacy  over-reached 
itself  by  over  anxiousness.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Russian  endeavour  to  make  Siberia  a  "white 
man's  country"  at  whatever  cost  cannot  be  said 
to  have  succeeded.  According  to  a  Consular 
Report  for  the  year  i8qq,  out  of  225,000  emi- 
grants to  Siberia  as  many  as  60,000  returned 
to  Russia  in  the  first  six  months,  having  entirely- 
failed   to    establish   themselves.      This    was,   of 
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course,  lar;,'ely  owing  to  tlie  relative  cheapness 
ipf  Chinese  labour,  and  to  tile  fact  that  the 
Cliinese  autiiorities  had  in  operation  an  im- 
migration scheme  for  Manchuria  and  Mongolia 
that  was  infinitely  superior  to  the  Russian  plan. 
"  hi  tile  wake  of  tlie  workman  comes  the 
Chinese  pedlar  and  even  the  Chinese  merchant." 
The  situation  might  best  be  summed  up  by 
saying  tiiat  while  Russia  was  intent  upon  the 
political  conquest  of  China,  the  Chinese  were 
eiig.iged  in  the  economic  conquest  of  Siberia. 
'■  Diplomaticus  "  finally  summed  up  to  a  con- 
clusion not  widely  differing  ironi  that  of  Mr. 
]?oulger.  ■'  To  me  it  seems  that  Russia  is 
innsuing  an  impos>ible  end  bj-  illusory  means, 
and  that  the  result  can  only  be  to  enlarge  and 
complicate  her  embarrassments.  Were  she  to 
moderate  her  ambition  she  could  obtain  every- 
thing essential  to  her  by  joining  more  heartily 
with  the  transmarine  Powers  in  the  policy  they 
])ursue  at  Peking.  At  the  same  time  she  would 
])romote  the  well-being  of  Eastern  Asia,  in 
which  she  is  so  solidly  interested,  on  a  really 
enduring  basis.     Those  who  have  most  carefully 


watched  the  progress  of  events  in  China  since 
1805  are  convinced  that  the  days  of  the 
Reactionaries  are  numbered,  and  that  whoever 
supports  them  will  tind  themselves  '  backing  the 
wrong  horse.'  As  for  the  hope  of  convincing 
the  Chinese  that  Russia  is  their  best  friend,  one 
would  have  thought  that  its  perfect  illusoriness 
had  already  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by 
recent  events  in  Manchuria.  At  any  rate, 
Count  Lamsdorff's  failure  to  persuade  the 
Powers  to  evacuate  Peking  will  not  tend  " — 
these  words  were  written  in  September,  noo — 
'•  to  convince  the  mandarins  that  thev  are  mis- 
taken in  the  cynical  estimate  they  ha\e  hitherto 
placed  on  the  value  of  Russian  friendship." 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  just  seen,  Russia  had 
spent  the  months  of  August  and  September  in 
quietly  absorbing  the  Manchurian  provinces  and 
incorporating  them  with  the  Muscovite  Empire 
— employing  for  this  purpose  an  army  not  less 
formidable  in  its  dimensions  and  equipment 
than  the  forces  emplo3'ed  by  Great  Britain  for 
the  purpose  of  subjugating  the  South  African 
Republics. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE     LOOTING     OI-"     PEKING,     AND     AFTER. 


TIIH  looting  of  Peking  in  iqoo  is  only 
comparable  to  the  looting  of  Lucknow 
in  i8yS.  Those  who  have  likened 
the  sacking  of  Peking  h^'  the  allies 
in  iQOO  to  the  sacking  of  the  Summer  Palace  by 
the  English  and  French  in  i860  reckon  without 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  Summer  Palace  was 
merel}',  as  its  name  denotes,  a  summer  resort  of 
the  Son  of  Heaven  several  miles  outside  of  Peking 
))roper,  the  destroying  army  of  the  eight  Powers 
now  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Temple 
of  Heaven  in  the  Pink  Forbidden  City  of  China. 
Naturally,  once  within  the  capital,  the  allies 
did  not  stand  upon  the  order  of  their  occupation. 
General  Gaselee  pitched  his  own  tent  inside  the 
holy  grounds  of  the  Temple  ot  Heaven,  and 
■fi.xed  his  headquarters  in  the  Emperor's  carriage 
park.  General  Chaffee  established  himself  in 
the  Temple  of  Agriculture,  where  the  Emperor 
was  i:i  the  habit  of  praying  every  year  for  a  good 
harvest.  The  Russians  swarmed  about  the 
Imperial  Gardens,  and  ruthlessly  utilised  the 
Imperial  University  as  a  barracks.  For  the 
Japanese,  they  possessed  themselves  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Tartar  City.  The  French, 
after  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  noble-minded 
Bishop  Favier,  who  was  found  still  gallantly 
holding  the  Pei-Tang  Cathedral  when  the 
relieving  army  entered,  joined  with  their  allies 


in  the  congenial  occupation  01  sacking  the  city. 
They  had  not  at  all  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  advance  from  Tientsin  ;  even  the  corre- 
spondents most  favourably  disposed  towards 
them  were  constrained  to  admit  that  the  work 
of  the  French  contingent  had  not  been  distin- 
guished for  conspicuous  dash  or  gallantry. 

The  allied  armv  despoiled  but  did  not  destroy 
the  most  beautiful  portions  of  Peking.  The 
Imperial  palaces  were  purposely  spared,  the 
allied  commanders  choosing  the  alternative  and 
less  extreme  course  of  making  a  triumphal 
progress  through  the  most  sacred  precincts  of 
the  city  in  order  suitably  to  impress  the  native 
mind.  Even  this  did  not  take  place  till  towards 
the  end  of  August,  the  Chinese  troops  mean- 
while occupying  parts  of  the  Imperial  city.  It 
is  well  that  one  sinister  proposal — for  the 
"  defiling  of  the  graves  "  where  the  Emperors  of 
China  have  been  buried  for  thousands  of  years — 
was  not  acted  upon.  Doubtless  the  Russians, 
Japanese,  and  French  would  great Iv  have  enjoyed 
the  carrying  out  of  such  an  order,  which  would  in- 
fallibly havehadtheeflfect  of  inflaming  the  Chinese 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fanatical  hatred. 

As  it  was,  the  plundering  of  Peking  went  on 
for  days  and  days  without  cessation.  If  there 
was  anything  to  choose  between  the  looting 
propensities  of  the  various  foreign  forces,  it  was 
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in  favour  of  the  British.  They  were  naturally 
more  under  control  and  less  inclined  lor  the 
excesses  apt  to  be  indulged  in  by  their  con- 
temporaries. In  this  connection  it  is  pleasing 
to  recall  an  incident  which  occurred  at  the 
taking  of  Canton  during  the  opium  war  of  1840, 
when  a  partv  of  the  40th  (Hertfordshire) 
Regiment,  having  captured  a  quantity  of  the 
aident  liquor  known  as  s/uim-s/m,  broke  the 
jars  in  front  of  the  corps — this  praiseworthy  act 
being  done  without  orders  and  without  the 
previous  knowledge  of  their  officers.  Such 
incidents  are  so  rare  in  warfare  that  one  may 
well  be  pardoned  for  keeping  them  in  memory. 

We  have  seen  that  Peking  was   relieved    in 
the  middle  of  August.     For  the  next  six  weeks 
the  operation  of  looting  the  place  went  on  with 
unabated  vigour,  until  one  would  have  supposed 
that,  even  in  a  city  of  Peking's  dimensions,  there 
was    nothing    left    to    take.     The   war    corre- 
spondent  of   the    Daily   Mail,  writing  as  long- 
after  the  event  as  October  ist,  gave  an  entertain- 
ing description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sack 
of  the  Chinese'  capital  commenced.     "  There  is 
much  contention,"  he  said,  "  as  to  who  was  first 
in  the  field.     Probably  the  honour  belongs  to 
two    French    ladies,  who,    within    five    minutes 
after  Major   Scott    and    his    Sikhs   entered    the 
British  Legation  compound,  and  without  even 
waiting  to  don  hats  or  wraps,  hurried  away  to  a 
store  belonging  to  a  Chinaman,  and  within  the 
foreign    concession,    to    secure    some    valuable 
articles    which    they    had    seen    and    coveted. 
These   women    had    a   race   for   a   certain    par- 
ticularly  desired    article,    and   the   winner    has 
often    since    boasted    of    her   victory   and    the 
presence  of  mind  that  made  it  possible.     Her 
defeated  competitor  is  only  consoled  by  having 
secured  something  equally  as  good.     That    the 
revulsion    which    usuallj-   follows    relaxation    01 
severe  and  prolonged  tension  was  scarcely  notice- 
able among  the  besieged  residents  was  probably 
due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  immediate  diversion 
iifforded    by    the   scramble   for   loot.      The   day 
following  the    relief,    a  majority  of  the    people 
relieved  were  in  full   cry   in   the  appropriative 
hunt.     They  had  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
relievers,  inasmuch  as  they  were  familiar   with 
localities  and  the  whereabouts  of  precious  things. 
They  got  in  '  on  the  ground  floor.'     A  period 
followed,  in  which  the  city  was  literally  given 
over  to  the   will  of  the  despoiler.      Then    the 
military  authorities    took   a   hand  and   hedged 
the  loot  mania  with  some  restrictions.     All  the 
loot  was  to  be  gathered  in   certain  places,  "and 


sold  at  public  auction,  the  proceeds  to  go  into  a 
common  fund  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  conducted  the  sale.  These  limita- 
tions, however,  were  not  imposed  until  the  best 
stuff  had  been  garnered,  nor  did  they  prevent 
looting  except  by  soldiers.  They  did  prevent 
wholesale  wastage  and  destruction,  for  soldiers 
were  thus  encouraged  to  turn  into  the  general 
loot  pile  "such  articles  as  they  could  not  con- 
veniently carry,  use,  or  dispose  of." 

Another   account  states   that,    so  far   as   the 
Anglo-Indian  force  was  concerned,   Sir   Alfred 
Gaselee's  orders  were  positive  in  regard  to  loot- 
ing, and  that  consequently  "  the  British  soldiers 
had  to  stand  by  with  empty  hands  and  see  costly 
silks,  rich  furs,  ivory,  paintings,  carvings,  gold 
and   silver   work,    and    other   valuable    articles 
grabbed  up  wholesale  by  the  soldiers  of  other 
nations."       But    we    believe    General    Gaselee 
afterwards    consented     to     properly    organised 
parties  of  his  men  going  out  in  search  of  loot, 
and  that  his  order  forbidding  it  was  only  directed 
against    promiscuous    plundering.      The    other 
allied  commanders  were  not  so  particular.      A 
vivid  word-picture  of  the  scene  was  penned  by  a 
military  writer  in   a  Bavarian  paper.     He  par- 
ticularly called  attention  to  the  Chinese  mania 
for  collecting  costly  clocks  and  watches,  of  which, 
it  appears,  the  foreign  soldiery  possessed  them- 
selves of  a  great  number.     "  Cupboards,  boxes, 
drawers  were  pulled  open,  broken,  and  ransacked. 
Barbarian  work  !     Bronze  statues  were  thrown 
down  to  find  the  gold  in  the  interior.     Some- 
times it  was  found,  sometimes  not.     Very  often, 
in  order  to  simplify  the  work,  the  statues  were 
smashed.     .     .     .     The    Emperor's    apartments 
consisted  of  three  rooms — reception-room,  bed- 
room, and  library  full  of  costly  books  bound  in 
the  precious  yell6w  silk,  the   privilege   of  the 
Imperial  family.     The  Emperor's  bed  was  here 
not  a  bench,  as  usual  in  China,  but  a  real  sleep- 
ing-sofa, a  couch  covered  with  dark-brown,  heavy 
silk,   which    was   torn   oflF  to  the  edges  of  the 
couch.     Everything  pillaged  !     Chairs,  benches, 
tables  were  made  of  a  very  hard,  valuable,  dark- 
brown  wood,  adorned    by   wonderful    carvings. 
They  were  broken,  knocked  about  by  hundreds. 
The  work  of  barbarians  !     By  which  nation  was 
it  done  ?     It  is  impossible  now  to  say." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  venerable  Li 
Hung  Chang  had  made  several  efforts  to 
temporise  with  the  allied  commanders  when 
they  were  on  the  march  to  Peking,  and  par- 
ticularly had  endeavoured  to  prevent  their 
occupation   of  the  city.     These  efforts  he  now 
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renewed  from  day  to  day,  on  the  lines  of  a 
withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops  from  Peking, 
which,  (if  course,  was  sternly  refused  until  the 
heavy  terms  to  be  imposed  on  China  had  been 
carefully  gone  into.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Li,  throughout  these  fruitless  attempts  at 
negotiating  after  twelve  o'clock  had  struck, 
depended  a  great  deal  upon  the  importance  in 
which  he  personallv  was  estimated  by  the 
nations  concerned. 

"  No  man  is  more  sensible  to  the  estimate  in 
which  he  is  held  in  Western  countries,"  writes 
Dr.  Martin.  "  Four  years  ago  I  called  on  him, 
ih  company  with  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  to 
solicit  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  an  educa- 
tional enterprise  (the  International  Institute) 
which  Mr.  Reid  had  taken  in  hand.  'Why! 
said  Li  Hung  Chang.  '  has  not  the  _  Yamen 
already  given  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  ?  ' 
(It  had  been  done  at  Li's  instance.)  '  True,' 
said  I  ;  'but  the  Western  world  don't  know 
anything  about  the  Tsung-li-Yamen.'  '  What ! ' 
exclaimed  Li.  '  Don't  thev  know  that  we  have 
a  waipti — a  foreign  office  ?  '  '  Yes,'  said  I, 
'  but  there  are  only  two  names  in  all  China  that 
they  know  anything  about — one  is  Confucius, 
the  other  is  Li  Hung  Chang.'  He  smiled  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  said  '  I'll  give  it,'  immediately 
writing  a  most  flattering  testimonial."  But  on 
the  present  occasion  he  failed  to  move  the 
allied  Powers  from  their  purpose,  and  the  formal 
entry  of  all  the  troops  into  the  "  forbidden " 
(.juarter  of  Peking  took  place  in  the  closing  days 
of  August. 

Moreover,  any  attempts  which  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  others  made  to  sue  for  peace  were 
heavily  handicapped  by  several  important 
factors — the  Boxers  were  again  in  force  between 
Peking  and  Tientsin,  isolated  massacres  by  them 
had  by  no  means  ceased,  and,  most  important  oi 
all,  the  Dowager-Empress  and  the  Chinese 
Court  had  fled  to  a  destination  which  remained 
unknown  for  several  days.  They  had  taken 
with  them,  it  was  said,  vast  sums  of  money  from 
the  Imperial  Treasurj',  and  had  departed  v»'ith 
ui  escort  of  3,000  Imperial  troops,  though 
p.nother  story  ran  that  they  had  escaped  in 
disguise,  and  in  a  common  Chinese  cart.  But 
\vhither  had  the\-  fled  ?  It  eventually  transpired 
that  the  destination  of  the  Dowager,  the  youth- 
ful Emperor,  Prince  Tuan,  and  the  rest  was 
Bi-ngan-fu  or  Si-king,  the  ancient  capital  of 
China,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in 
the  Empire.  It  was  founded,  some  twelve 
centuries   before   the   Christian    Era,   by    Wu- 


Wang,  wlio  was  also  the  founder  of  the  cele- 
brated Chau  Dynasty.  At  the  present  time  the 
city  is  so  strong  that,  if  adequatelj-  defended,  it 
could  be  held  against  a  large  force.  "  Si-n'gan-fu 
is  encircled  by  a  crenulated  wall  and  iies  foi\r 
square,  each  wall  facing  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass.  The  outer  wall  is  some 
ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  pierced  with 
four  gates.  There  is  both  a  Chinese  and  a 
Tartar  city  within  the  walls.  The  Tartar 
quarter  is  provided  with  every  means  of  defence, 
and  can  readil\'  be  isolated  from  the  rest  or  tlie 
town.  On  an  alarm  being  given  the  gates  are 
shut,  while  companies  of  soldiers  garrison  the 
towers.  The  space  within  the  second  wall  is 
occupied  by  the  Yamen  and  other 'buildings,  as 
well  as  by  parks  and  gardens.  •  There  is  greater 
movement  and  activity  in  the  Chinese  city  than 
in  the  Tartar,  but  outside  the  walls  in  the 
suburbs  is  the  greatest  stir  of  life.  These 
suburbs  extend  for  miles  along  the  borders  of 
the  canals  and  roads,  till  they  gradually  become 
large  .villages.  The  population  of  the  city  is 
estimated  at  anything  frpm  half  a  million  to  a 
million  persons.  They  are  a  mixed  multitude 
of  Tibetans,  Mongols,  and  Tartars,  of  whom 
many  thousand  Mohammedans  were  spared  in 
1861-2  in  consequence  of  their  loyalty.  Si-ngan- 
fu.and  the  adjoining  districts  are  the  seat  of  a 
large  Mohammedan  population."  One  strange 
fact,  however,  was  that  the  Governor  of  Si-ngan- 
fu  was  an  extremely  enlightened  Chinaman, 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Boxer  move- 
ment. 

While  the  allies  are  in  possession  of  the 
Chinese  capital  and  the  Dowager-Empress  has, 
like  the  President  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
established  a  fresh  capital  elsewhere,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  retrace  our  steps  to  Tientsin. 
To  complete  the  analogy,  the  storming  of  Peking 
no  more  brought  about  the  end  of  the  war  in 
China  than  did  the  occupation  of  Pretoria 
terminate  the  struggle  in  South  Africa.  On 
the  advance  to  Peking  taking  place.  General 
Dorward  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  small 
mi.xed  garrison  holding  Tientsin.  He  had  not 
long  to  ^wait  before  having  a  brush  with  the 
enemy.  Finding  it  necessary  to  clear  his  lines 
of  communication,  which  were  threatened  by  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy  apparently  desirous  of 
getting  between  him  and  Taku,  General  Dor- 
ward  marched  out  of  camp  on  the  morning  of 
August  iQth.  With  him  went  a  composite  force 
about  a  thousand  strong,  made  up  of  British, 
Japanese,  and  Austrians,  with  the  bth  United 
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States  Cavalry.     The  enemy  were  located  eight 
miles   south-west    from    Tientsin,    and    General 
Dorward    at    once     attacked.      Although     the 
Chinese,  according  to  the   General's    despatch, 
made  a  stand  of  two  hours'  duration,  the  allied 
casualties   were  surprisingly  few — eleven  in  all, 
including  Lieutenant  Gaussen,  of  the  1st  Bengal 
Lancers,  who  was  wounded.     The  Chinese  fled 
ni  headlong  confusion,  800  of  them  going  south 
and    a    larger   body  west,   leaving  behind  them 
;oo  killed  and  si.xty  prisoners.     It  is  very  sur- 
prising that  the  enemy,  who  invariably  had  the 
advantage  of  a  position  of  their  own  choosing, 
did   not,    on   occasions  like  this,    offer   a    more 
determined    resistance.      Their    demeanour    in 
several  of  the  more  important  battles  of  the  war 
of  1900  rather  discounts  the  value  of  some  advice 
given   by   the   late  "  Chinese "    Gordon    at    the 
time  he  vacated   the  command  of  the    ''  Ever- 
Victorious  Army  "  in  1864.     "  Should  any  future 
war  with  China  arise,  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  paid  to  the  close  reconnoitring  of  the  enemy's 
positions,  in  which  there  are  always  some  weak 
points  ;   and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  leaders 
may  incline  to  a  more  scientific  mode  of  attack 
than  has  hitherto  been  in  vogue.      The  hasty 
attacks  generally  made  on  Asiatic  positions  cost 
valuable  lives,   invite  failure,  and    prevent   the 
science  of  war  theoretically  acquired  at  consider- 
able cost  being  tested  in   the  best  school,  viz., 
that   of  actual    practice."      These    criticisms   of 
General   Gordon's  were   both    true   and    sound, 
and  they  would  have  held  good  in  this  war  of 
1900   if  the   Chinese    defenders   of  a   prepared 
position  had  not,  as  they  frequentl3?  did,  bolted 
at    the   first    fire.      The    most    hardly -contested 
engagement  of  the  whole  war  was  the  assault  on 
the  native  city  at  Tientsin,  where  the  enemy 
occupied  a  position  so  enormously  strong  and  so 
well  supplied  with  artillery,  that  the  allies  had 
no  fewer  than  775  of  their  number  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  action  of  August  iqth  completely  cleared 
General  Dorward's  lines  of  communication,  and 
there  were  no  longer  any-fears  for  the  safety  of 
Tientsin.  His  only  anxiety  was  about  the  food 
supply  of  the  place,  which  was  being  drawn  upon 
so  heavily  by  the  villagers — who  were  now  flock- 
ing into  Tientsin  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day 
— that  there  were  grave  fears  of  a  famine.  The 
reason  of  this  exodus  from  the  villages  was  the 
terrible  ill-treatment  of  the  natives  by  Boxers, 
General  Dorward  stating  in  his  despatch  that 
several  decapitated  bodies  were  found  after  the 
action  of  the  loth. 


I'lihappilv,    this    mcmth    of   August    brought 
tidings  of  manv  new  outrages  and  massacres  of 
Christians  in  various  quarters  of  China.     "  The 
social  upheaval  in  China,"  to  quote  the  w-ords  of 
Cardinal  Vaughan's  report  on  the  massacres,  ''  is 
mainly  and  primarily  a  revolt  against  Christian- 
ity.''    Apart   from   the  outrages  at  Peking  and 
in    Manchuria — where   several  Roman   Catholic 
priests    and    nuns,    with    three    hundred    native 
Christians,  had  been  burned  in  the  cathedral  at 
Mukden   only  two  months    before    the  Russian 
occupation — there  were  also  revolting  massacres 
and   executions  in  Southern   Kiang-si  and  Tai- 
nien-fu,  two  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  seven 
Sisters  perishing  at  the  latter  place.     The  great 
slaughter  of  missionaries   at    Pao-ting-fu    dated 
back  to  July  27th,  sixteen  out  of  thirty-two  of 
these  unfortunates,  of  both  sexes,  remaining  to 
be    rescued    bv    an    expedition    which    will   be 
described  later  on.     Cardinal   Vaughan's  report 
on   the   Roman  Catholic  massacres   stated   that 
when    the    Boxer    troubles    commenced    these 
missions   were    represented    in    China   by  4,348 
churches  and  chapels,  4,000  elementary  schools 
with  nearly   56,000  pupils,  26,835    orphans,   47 
seminaries   with    869    students,    47    boys'    high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  manj-  agricultural  and 
trade  schools  with  upwards  of  2,000  pupils.    The 
Catholic  converts  numbered  three-quarters  of  a 
million,   with  quite    10,000   catechumens.     The 
staff  further  included  qo  European  and   20  lay 
and  teaching   brothers,   3,700   native   catechists 
and   teachers,    33:)    European    and    720   native 
Sisters,  and  some  2,400  holy  women  consecrated 
to  religion.     These  remarkable  figures  give  some 
idea   of  the   grand   work   accomplished   by  the 
Catholic  missions  in  China,  though  at  the  same 
time  one  hardls'  dares    to   inquire   as   to   what 
proportion    of  these    noble    men    and    women 
perished  by  the  martyrdom  of  torture   and    of 
massacre.     A  letter  from  Monseigneur  Pagnucci, 
Vicar-Apostolic   of  Northern    Shan-si,   received 
on  August  16th,  thus  described  the  horrible  fate 
of  Bishop    Grassi    and    his  companions  at  Tai- 
nien-fu,  at    the    merciless   hands   of  the   native 
Viceroy  Yu-Hsien,  who  had  first   overpowered 
them   by   an    act    of  blackest   treacherj-,   whilst 
feigning  friendship  for  them  : — 

"  This  monster,  a  real  incarnate  fiend,  ad- 
vanced towards  IMgr.  Grassi,  and  with  a  single 
sword-stroke  cut  off  his  head,  which  rolled  on 
the  ground.  After  this  first  exploit,  he  rushed 
at  Mgr.  FogoUa,  whose  head  only  fell  at  the 
second  blow.  When  he  had  himself  executed 
this   double    murder,    he    gave    orders    to    his 
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soldiers  to  kill  all  the  priests,  with  the  twelve  or 
fourteen  seminarists  and  the  servants  of  the 
-Mission.  Then  came  the  turn  of  the  Franciscan 
Sisters,  Missionaries  of  Mary,  innocent  doves, 
and  of  the  native  nuns  and  orphans  who  were  all 
victims  of  the  horrible  carnage.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  proposed  to  them  to  renounce  their 
religion  and  marry,  but  that  all  preferred  death 
to  denving  Christ.  It  is  also  related  that,  on 
hearing  their  sentence  of  death' pronounced,  the 
seven  Sisters  intoned  the  Te  Dcum.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  massacre  the  soldiers,  in  order 
to  terrify  the  victims,  uttered  cries  like  in- 
furiated lions.  The  number  of  the  slain  is 
believed  to  amount  to  about  200,  including  a 
certain  number  of  Christians,  recognised  as  such. 
To  this  figure  must  be  added  about  60  Protest- 
ants, men  and  women,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  capital  in  order  to  claim  the  protection  of  the 
authorities.  We  are  not  sure  whether  they  were 
massacred  with  our  missionaries  or  separate!}"." 

One  of  the  prime  instigators  of  many  revolt- 
ing atrocities  such  as  this — as  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  and  other 
authorities  has  undoubtedly  proved  him  to  be — 
was  the  notorious  Prince  Tuan.  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Standard  at  Shanghai  had 
the  good  fortune  to  secure  a  copy  of  a  document 
embodying  certain  "  terms  of  peace ''  which 
Tuan  had  the  audacity  to  draw  up  while  the 
allied  army  was,  so  to  say,  knocking  at  the  gates 
5  of  Peking.  At  the  same  time  that  Tuan  drew 
?-  up  this  precious  document — which  was  ''  ac- 
cepted'" by  the  Grand  Council  after  the  flight 
of  the  Dowager-Empress  from  the  capital  in 
August — the  Chinese  General  Li-Ping-Heng 
announced  that  he  had  won  a  great  victory 
over  the  foreigners  and  had  killed  100,000  of 
them.  As  a  reward  for  the  bravery  and  strategy 
so  conspicuously  displayed,  Li-Ping-Heng  was 
granted  the  decoration  of  the  Double-Eyed 
Peacock's  Feather  (unfortunately  he  had 
already  committed  suicide  when  it  was  con- 
ferred), while  General  Ma  received  the  Yellow 
Jacket,  and  General  Sung-Ching  became  a 
President  of  the  Board.  Unfortunately,  also,  Li 
Hung  Chang  was  afraid  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  presentation  to  the  allied  Powers  of 
Tuan's  "  terms,"  which  were  really  in  the  nature 
of  an  ultimatum,  and  consisted  of  twenty-five 
clauses.  These  afford  such  delicious  reading 
that  we  cannot  abstain  from  printing  a  summary 
of  them  below. 

!.  No  foreign   demands  for  indemnity   to  bs 
tolerated  by  China. 


z.  The  foreign  Powers  to  pay  to  China  an 
indemnity  of  400,000,000  taels  (^^bo, 000,000). 

3.  Foreign  war-vessels  to  remain  where  they 
are. 

4.  The  foreign  Settlements  to  be  doubled  in 
size. 

5.  The  Tsung-li-Yanien  to    be  retained    by 
China. 

6.  Kang  Yu  Wei  to  be  punished  if  caught  in 
China. 

7.  Foreign  churches  to   be   confiscated    and 
made  common  property. 

8.  Japan  to  return  Formosa. 

9.  Germany  to  return  Kiao-chow. 

10.  Russia  to  return  Ta-Iien-wan. 

11.  All  missionaries  to  return  home  and  not 
come  back. 

12.  China  to  resume  control  over  Korea  and 
Annam. 

13.  The  foreign  Customs  to  be  nut  under 
Chinese  control. 

14.  The  foreign  Ministers  to  be  bound  by  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Emperor  Chien-Lung 
(1736-Q5),  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
Peking. 

15.  The  foreign  Powers  to  pay  the  Boxers 
an  indemnity  of  400,000,000  taels. 

lb.  Japan  to  pay  tribute  as  in  the  days  of 
Chien-Lung. 

17.  Chinese  who  sympathise  with  foreigners 
to  be  punished. 

18.  Japanese  or  foreigners  must  "kow-tow" 
when  meeting  Chinese  officials. 

19.  No  Japanese  or  foreigner  to  be  allowed  to 
travel  in  China. 

20.  The  Russian,  Siberian,  and  other  railways 
to  be  torn  up  and  destroyed. 

21.  Great  Britain  to  return  the  Hinterland  of 
Kow-long. 

22.  The  duties  on  imports  to  be  doubled. 

23.  Japanese  and  foreign  merchant  vessels 
must  obtain  permission  from  the  Commandant 
before  entering  a  port. 

24.  No  rice  to  be  e.xported. 

25.  The  duties  on  exports  to  be  doubled. 

After  having  penned  this  interesting  docu- 
ment Prince  Tuan  appears  to  have  continued 
to  shelter  himself  behind  the  Dowager-Empress 
at  her  place  of  retirement  in  the  ancient  capital 
of  China.  As  time  wore  on,  convincing  the 
allied  representatives  still  more  positively  that 
Tuan  had  indeed  instigated  and  stimulated, 
with  the  help  of  the  Dowager,  the  resistance  of 
China,  repeated  demands  were  made  for  him  to 
be  given   up  to  justice.     These  demands  were 
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not  complied  with,  and,  at  the  time,  they  gave 
point  to  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Carriithers  Gould, 
the  brilliant  artist  of  a  London  evening  paper, 
•vho  represented  Tuan  as  lurking  in  the  back- 
ground while  the  allied  generals,  having  a 
gallows  ready  set  up,  beckoned  to  him  with  the 
words,  "  Come  and  be  hanged  !  "  Prince  Tuan 
is  the  third  son  of  Prince  Tun,  and  is  at  least 
liftv-five  years  of  age.  One  of  his  elder  brothers 
was  the  leader  of  the  extreme  anti-foreign  party 


part,  determined  to  augment  the  Anglo-Indian 
contingent  in  China  by  no  fewer  than  nearly 
twenty  thousand  fresh  troops,  the  total  force 
proceeding  from  India  on  September  2nd  con- 
sisting of  516  British  officers  and  568  men,  637 
Indian  officers  and  17,150  men,  1,365  drivers, 
13,575  camp  followers,  4,240  horses,  5,200  ponies 
and  mules,  twelve  guns,  and  sixteen  ma.\ims. 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  Count  vonWaldersee, 
was    on    his   way    to    the   theatre    of  war,    anc' 
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in  1859-tjO,  and  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
seizure  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  Lord  Loch,  and 
their  party  in  i860.  Tuan  himself,  "after 
striving  for  thirty-five  years  in  vain  to  obtain  a 
place  in  the  administration,"  reached  the  apogee 
of  his  power  for  a  few  brief  weeks  in  the  summer 
of  1900,  when  he  would  fain  have  re-enacted  the 
r6k  played  by  his  brother  forty  3'ears  previously. 
Tuan  is  one  of  the  most  sinister  figures  that 
has  ever  darkened  the  stage  of  China's  dark 
political  history. 

As  we  saw  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  Russian 
Government  proposed  to  the  other  Powers,  in 
the  early  days  of  September,  a  withdrawal  of  all 
the  combined  forces  from  the  Chinese  capital. 
With  the  e.vception  of  the  United  States  and, 
conceivably,  tlie  French  Governments,  none 
seemed  inclined  at  all  favourably  to  this  course. 
Russia  was  stated  to  have  under  arms  in  the 
Far  East,  including  Manchuria,  the  enormous 
total  of  375,000  troops.     Great  Britain,  on  her 


extensive  German,  French,  and  Japanese  rein- 
forcements were  en  route.  Meanwhile,  Prince 
Ching — certainly  the  least  objectionable,  and 
apparently  the  one  really  sincere,  or  would-be 
sincere,  among  Chinese  statesmen — was  reported 
on  his  way  back  to  the  capital,  and  Li  Hung 
Chang  was  addressing  frenzied  protests  and 
proposals  to  each  of  the  Powers  in  turn.  His 
initial  request  was  for  the  declaration  and 
observance  of  an  armistice,  and  he  desired,  in 
his  appeal  to  the  United  States,  that  the 
American  Minister  at  Peking,  Mr.  Conger, 
should  if  possible  be  appointed  to  conduct  peace 
negotiations.  A  similar  request  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  British  plenipotentiary  was  addressed 
to  Lord  Salisburv  by  ,the  Chinese  Minister  in 
London  ;  but  both  Powers  rejected  the  proposal 
as  inadequate  and  impossible.  In  fact,  the 
general  situation  in  September  was  just  as 
indeterminate  as  ever.  The  allies  held  Peking, 
and  reinforcements  for  them  were  being  poured 
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into  the  Dragon  Empirt;.  Russia  was  obviously 
playing  for  her  own  hand.  Dr.  Morrison,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Times  descriptive  of  the  march  of 
the  allies  through  Peking,  characterised  it  as 
a  case  of  Russia  first  and  the  rest  nowhere.  One 
nf  the  great  crop  of  rumours  that  the  month  of 
September  brought  forth  was  to  the  alarming 
eflfect  that  Russia  and  Germany  had  entered 
into  an  agreement  for  a  division  of  the  spoils, 
whereby  the  former  was  to  get  all  the  territory 
north  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  the  latter  Shan- 
tung, Kiang-su,  and  the  Yang-tse  provinces. 
Such  a  story  rather  discounted  the  fact  of  the 
Yang-tse  being  England's  particular  "  sphere  of 
influence,"  and  it  Was  hoped  on  all  sides  that  for 
once  in  a  way  the  British  Foreign  Office  would 
take  a  firm  stand.  Neither  was  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
as  regarded  the  continuance  of  the  anti-foreign 
movement,  greatly  assisted  by  the  propagation  of 
the  following  document,  addressed  by  a  native 
official  to  the  Chinese  commandant  at  Kan-su: — 
"  Recently  all  the  foreign  devils  have  been 
using  all  their  power  to  rob  and  insult  us,  and 
it  has  not  been  convenient  to  accomplish  my 
secret  orders.    All  look  upon  the  foreign  devils 


as  tigers,  but  the  reason  ihey  dare  to  stretch 
out  their  hands  upon  us  depends  on  the  strength 
of  their  warships  and  cannon.  Their  countries 
and  populations  are  small,  and  foe  their  livelihood 
thev  are  entirelv  dependent  on  the  productions 
of  China.  Besides  their  warships,  cannon,  and 
rifles  they  have  nothing  to  depend  upon.  China 
now  has  cannon  and  rifles,  and  plenty  of  well- 
trained  troops.  I  do  not  fear  the  foreigners. 
In  the  case  of  San-mun  I  refused  Italj%  with  the 
result  that  nothing  was  taken.  It  is  evident 
that  the  foreign  devils  are  cowards.  I  and  Prince 
Tuan  recentlv  obtained  the  help  of  millions  of 
Boxers,  patriotic,  anti-foreign,  and  anti-Christian, 
and  possessing  magic  boldness.  I  swear  to 
murder  all  the  foreigners,  who  are  few  and  fear 
my  troops,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bo.xers,  to 
whom  arms  have  been  supplied." 

The  reply  of  the  commander  of  the  Kan-su 
troops  was  to  the  effect  that  his  men  were 
perfectly  prepared  and  eager  to  co-operate  with 
the  Bo.xers  in  exterminating  the  "  devils."  It 
was  evident  that  the  Boxer  movement  was 
destined  still  to  be  a  great  source  of  trouble  and 
difficulty  to  the  allies. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    STORMING    OF   THE   PEI-TANG   KORTS,    AND    THE   EXPEDITION   TO   PAO-TING-FU. 


THE  monotony  of  the  allied  occupation 
of  Peking  was  roughly  interrupted  on 
the  evening  of  September  14th  by  a 
shocking  accident  to  a  fatigue-party 
belonging  to  the  Anglo-Indian  contingent, 
which  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  destroying 
Chinese  gunpowder  at  Tung  Chow.  A  great 
mass  of  the  powder  appears  to  have  blown 
up  while  the  party  were  yet  on  the  spot. 
No  fewer  than  two  officers  (including  Captain 
Hill,  of  the  Chinese  Regiment)  and  thirty-si.K 
rank  and  file  were  wounded,  several  of  them 
fatally,  by  this  calamity.  These  casualties  were 
shared  by  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  1st  Sikhs,  7th. 
Bengal  Infantry,  and  Chinese  Regiment. 

One  of  the  most  notable  contradictions  in  this, 
the  strangest  of  all  modern  wars,  was  that,  not- 
withstanding the  storming  of  the  Taku  Forts, 
the  battles  around  Tientsin,  and  the  capture 
and  occupation  of  Peking,  the  formidable  Pei- 
tang  Forts  remained  a  standing  menace  to  the 
allies.  This  their  position  eight  miles  north  of 
Taku  enabled  them  to  be,  as  the}'  were  on  the 
''  flank,"  so  to  speak,  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
the  Powers.  The  Pei-tang  is  a  small  river 
running  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  and  the  two 
forts  stand  one  on  either  bank.  That  they  were 
not  attacked  until  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
September  is  perhaps  best  accounted  for  by  the 
facts  that  in  other  directions  the  warships  of  the 
Powers  had  their  work  cut  out  for  them,  and  that 
there  remained  a  lingering  doubt  in  some  men's 
minds  as  to  whether  a  state  of  "  war  "  existed 
or  not.  However  this  may  have  been,  nothing 
was  done  until  September  20th.  On  that  date 
the  Chinese  defenders  of  the  Pei-tang  Forts  were 
rash  enough — as  they  had  previously  been  in 
the  case  of  the  Taku  defences — to  take  the 
initiative.  When  they  opened  fire,  however,  on 
'.he  night  of  the  20th,  killing  and  wounding 
twentj'-five  men  of  the  Russian  infantry,  it  had 
already  been  determined  to  make  a  combined 
assault  upon  the  forts  next  day.  In  this,  for 
once,  the  British  bore  no  part  besides  the  send- 
ing of  two  guns  with  lyddite  ammunition,  the 
attacking   force    consisting    of    4,000    Russians, 


3,000  Germans,  1,000  French,  and  a  detachment 
of  Austrian  marines.  Their  advance  was  to  be 
covered  by  a  heavy  bombardment  which  com- 
menced at  daylight  of  the  20th,  the  Chinese 
replying  with  spirit  for  a  long  time.  The  details 
are  a  little  vague,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
Chinese  garrison — upwards  of  3,000  strong,  with 
plenty  of  heavy  guns — resorted  to  mining  with 
considerable  success.  As  the  allied  infantrj- were 
advancing  under  cover  of  their  artillery,  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  exploding  two  mines  in 
succession.  By  the  explosion  of  the  second  one, 
which  was  200  yards  in  length,  the  allies  incurred, 
according  to  the  Standard  correspondent,  fright- 
fully heavy  losses.  Two  mounted  officers  were 
blown  to  pieces,  and  the  Russian  section  of  the 
stormers,  on  whom  the  loss  chiefly  fell,  fled  for 
their  lives.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
the  allied  losses  in  this  charge  amounted  to  300 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Germans  pushed 
steadily  on,  but  on  getting  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
forts  a  dead  silence  reigned,  and  it  was  then  dis- 
covered that  the  works  had  been  evacuated. 
The  forts  and  guns  were  thus  secured  by  the 
allies,  though  at  a  heavy  cost  of  human  life. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taku,  various  small  punitive 
enterprises  against  Boxer  strongholds  had 
been  directed  from  Peking.  On  September 
1 8th  a  joint  expedition  of  800  Ameri- 
cans and  boo  British,  with  six  field  -  guns, 
the  American  General  Wilson  commanding, 
marched  out  against  certain  Boxer  temples  in 
the  hills,  in  a  district  which  in  happier  times 
was  a  great  summer  resort  of  the  British  com- 
munity. General  Wilson's  column  was  com- 
pletely successful  in  surprising  and  capturing  the 
temples  without  much  resistance,  but  failed  to 
cut  ofT  the  retreat  of  the  Boxer  defenders,  who 
got  clear  away  after  fifty  of  their  number  had 
been  killed.  Our  casualties  were  nil.  As  a 
"punishment"'  the  American  and  British  com- 
manders agreed  to  destroy  the  magnificent  Avhite 
pagoda  in  the  temple  grounds,  one  of  the  love- 
liest erections  in  China.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
however,  this  act  of  vandalism   was  prevented 
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by  the  solidity  of  the  structure  itself,  which 
obstinatel_v  resisted  all  efTorts  to  destroy  it,  and 
the  expedition  returned  to  camp  without  having 
done  so.  The  Wilson  expedition  also  destroyed 
the  Chinese  arsenal  at  San  Hai-tien,  west  of 
Peking.  Meanwhile  the  British  and  Japanese 
;.ere   combining  in  tlie  work  of  repairing  the 


Emperor  ;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling,  how- 
ever essential  the}-  may  have  been  deemed,  that 
in  such  cases  of  wholesale  massacre  the  innocent 
are  extremely  liable  to  suffer  with  the  guiltv. 

While  the  Germans  were  engaged  in  exacting 
this  terrible  vengeance  at  Liang-hsiang,  General 
Dorward  at  Tientsin    had    not  been  idle.     For 
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railway  line  between  Peking  and  Yang-tsun. 
A  German  expedition  under  General  von 
Hopfner  went  out  thirty  miles  west  of '  the 
capital,  as  far  as  the  walled  city  of  Liang-hsiang, 
where  they  blew  up  the  gates  with-  dynamite 
and  destroyed  the  town  and  fort,  killing  and 
dispersing  hundreds  of  Boxers.  A  squadron  of 
the  Bengal  Lancers  co-operated  with  the  German 
force.  These  stern  repressive  measures  sound 
very  terrible  to  European  ears.  No  doubt  they 
were  largely  attributable  to  the  temper  of  the 
Juiy   and    August     speeches    of     the    German 


some  days  he  had  been  meditating  an  advance 
against  the  Boxer  headquarters  at  Ti-liu,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Tientsin.  For  this  purpose  he 
detailed  a  mobile  force  made  up  of  1,500  Anglo- 
Indian,  1,000  Italian,  400  Japanese,  200  Russian, 
and  200  American  troops.  Ti-liu  is — or  rather 
was,  for  it  exists  no  longer — a  town  of  some 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and,  as  Boxer  and 
Chinese  Imperial  troops  were  known  to  occupy 
it  in  great  force,  a  stubborn  resistance  was  anti- 
cipated. The  Indian  cavalry,  under  Colonel 
Alexander,    led    the    way.      It    seems    that    the 
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Chinese  dt>  not  like  our  Bengal  horsemen  at  all  ; 
"  they  tliink  that  we  liave  called  to  our  aid  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  and  that  these  black  troops 
are  his  myrmidons."  At  all  events,  the  Boxer 
resistance  rapidly  melted  away  when  Lieutenant 
Hunter,  with  only  five  of  these  dusky  warriors — 
splendid-looking  fellows,  clad  in  sober  khaki,  but 
retaining  their  bright-coloured  Indian  turbans — 
galloped  into  the  place.  What  followed  is  pic- 
turesquelv  narrated  by  the  clever  pen  of  Mr. 
Angus  Hamilton  : — 

"  Hunter  detailed  men  to  hold  the  entrance 
to  the  town  and,  galloping  on,  placed  a  man 
outside  each  of  the  two  pawnshops,  while  he 
himself  presented  a  loaded  revolver  at  the  head 
of  the  Mandarin.  With  ready  acquiescence  the 
Mandarin  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  tendered 
the  kevs  of  the  town  by  taking  him  in  person  to 
the  custodians  of  the  pawnshops,  acknowledging 
by  his  action  that  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants 
had  actually  surrendered  to  a  patrol  of  five 
mounted  men.  At  the  pawnshops  Hunter  at 
once  took  charge,  and  having  effected  the 
capture  of  the  town  he  despatched  the  orderly 
to  General  Dorward,  whom  we  had  met  as  the 
infantry  were  deploying  for  the  attack.  Colonel 
Alexander  himself  entered  the  town  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  the  entry  of  the  allied  brigades 
took  place  at  ten,  by  a  bridge  which  was  con- 
structed by  the  mounted  sappers  out  of  junks 
which  were  found  at  anchor  in  the  canal.  The 
mounted  sappers  upon  this  occasion  constructed 
a  bridge  some  200  ft.  long  and  1 5  ft.  wide  in  an 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  from  the  receipt  of 
General  Dorward's  order.  Their  work  as  a 
mounted  detachment  has  been  of  great  service, 
and  in  a  country  like  China,  intersected  by 
canals  and  deep-water  ditches,  the  incorporation 
of  a  mounted  detachment  of  these  men  with  the 
cavalry  is  of  unquestionable  value,  and  the  step 
which  has  thus  been  initiated  should  be  adopted 
upon  other  occasions  when  the  services  of  cavalry 
are  needed.  The  guns  did  not  accompany  the 
force  into  the  city,  remaining  at  their  halting 
ground  outside,  as  the  approach  to  the  place 
was  so  covered  with  mud  and  water  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  horses  to 
have  negotiated  it.  The  battery  horses  have 
not  stood  the  expedition  well,  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  them  into  condition  in  the  three 
days  which  had  elapsed  between  their  disem- 
barkation from  the  steamer  and  their  despatch 
to  the  front.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  equipment  of  the  mounted 
sappers  ;  their  saddles  are  much  too  heavy  and 


of  an  antiquated  pattern.  There  could  be  but  ■ 
one  result,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  a  greater  number  of  casualties  among  the 
sappers'  horses  from  sore  backs  than  there  were 
in  the  entire  cavalry  brigade.  In  a  country 
where  one  has  to  rely  so  much  upon  horses,  it  is 
of  vital  importance  that  their  gear  should  be  of 
the  best  quality,  and  that  the  animals  them- 
selves should  be  spared  all  vmnecessary  discom- 
fort. Upon  our  return  from  Ti-liu  several  of 
the  sapper  horses  were  forwarded  to  the  base  by 
junk,  and  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  batter}- 
horses  the  guns  also  went  by  water  transit. 
The  injuries  which  the  sapper  horses  experienced 
were  avoidable,  but  the  exhaustion  of  the  battery 
horses  could  not  be  helped." 

Ti-liu  was  thoroughly  well  looted,  although 
the  allied  troops — by  this  time  past  masters  in 
the  art  of  looting  —  bitterly  complained  that 
there  was  very  little  of  value  to  be  had.  There 
was  about  ^^7,000  in  strings  of  "  cash,"  some- 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  silver  shoes,  much 
clothing,  and  a  great  store  of  silver  ornaments 
of  unequal  value.  General  Dorward  and  his 
colleagues,  after  casting  about  as  to  the  fairest 
method  of  distributing  such  loot  as  there  was 
so  that  the  whole  force  might  profit,  appointed 
a  committee  temporarily  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  the  local  pawnshops  where  most  of 
this  "  wealth  "  was  stored.  In  the  yamen  of 
the  Taotai,  or  governor  of  the  place — who 
swore  by  all  he  held  dear  that  the  town 
had  been  dominated  by  the  Boxers,  and  that 
he  and  the  townsfolk  were  really  most  peace- 
fully inclined  folk  —  were  discovered  several 
red  flags,  manifestly  of  Boxer  origin,  and 
quantities  of  arms  also  came  to  light.  After  it 
had  been  looted,  Ti-liu  was  given  to  the  flames. 
The  enemy  had  fled  to  Sheng-fang,  whicli 
General  Dorward's  despatch  described  as  ''  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Boxers  near  Tientsin.'' 
It  had  been  intended  by  Dorward  also  to  destroy 
the  large  neighbouring  city  of  Ching-hai,  but 
this  place  was  now  spared  on  the  local  mandarin 
undertaking  to  bring  in  safety  to  Tientsin  Mr. 
Green,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  his  wife 
and  child,  and  a  Miss  Gregg,  who  were  known 
to  be  in  hiding  in  Hsian-hsien,  after  suffering 
great  indignities  at  the  hands  of  the  Boxers. 
We  shall  meet  these  devoted  missionaries  again 
when  telling  of  the  expedition  to  Pao-ting-i"u 
in  October. 

The  burning  of  Ti-liu  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  most  painful  business.  It  was  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Generals  Dorward 
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and  Richardson,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  daytime 
of  September  14th,  amid  the  wailings  and 
lamentation  of  the  wretched  native  population 
whom  it  rendered  homeless.  It  was  a  truly 
pitiable  spectacle  to  see  these  poor  wretches,  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages,  fling  themselves  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  troops,  "  beating  the  mud 
with  their  heads,  offering  their  pigtails  to  the 
knives  of  the  sappers  " — this  last  act  indicating 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  suffer  any  de- 
gradation rather  than  be  deprived  of  their 
homes.  The  signal-guns  for  the  burning  to 
begin  struck  a  new  terror  to  their  hearts,  and  as 
each  individual  gun  boomed  out  its  message 
they  behaved  as  though  their  own  last  hour  had 
come.  "  At  first  the  fires  would  not  burn  the 
town,"  wrote  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  but  the  wind 
increased  gradually,  and  towards  five  the  tdwn 
was  ablaze  in  one  long  line  of  fire.  From  end 
to  end,  from  east  to  west,  the  smoke  swept  the 
heavens,  the  flames  leaping  and  hissing  as  the 
fire  licked  up  the  buildings.  The  smell  of  the 
canal  became  lost,  merged  in  the  smell  of  the 
burning  wood  and  the  scents  of  the  varnish  in 
the  buildings.  Roofs  covered  with  tiles  fell  in 
with  a  crash,  huge  beams  were  hurled  to  the 
ground  as  their  supports  gave  way  under  them  ; 
columns  of  smoke  were  curling  from  all  points  ; 
a  sheet  of  flame  raced  through  the  narrow 
streets,  scorching  buildings  which  were  far  in 
advance  by  the  fierceness  of  its  heat  ;  massive 
walls  gaped  beneath  this  heat,  falling  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  stones  about  themselves,  until  within 
a  few  hours  a  blazing  furnace  had  taken  the 
place  of  a  smiling  town.  As  the  wind  increased 
the  roar  of  the  burning  town  became  greater, 
and  showers  of  sparks  were  blown  far  into  the 
night,  glowing  atoms  which  fell  far  afield,  and 
which  no  one  minded.  At  six  our  work  was 
over  and  the  fires  were  left  to  burn  themselves 
out  ;  but  even  now  Chinese  were  seen  to  dash 
hither  and  thither  among  the  fires  ;  persevering 
until  the  end  in  their  endeavours  to  secure 
treasure  for  themselves,  or  to  save  some  small 
portion  of  their  homes.  We  took  no  notice  of 
these,  it  was  impossible  ;  but  occasionally  one 
heard  screams  of  agony  sharply  shut  off,  as 
though  the  ava!anche  of  fire  had  swept  upon 
some  surprised  bed-ridden  person.  Doubtless 
there  were  a  few  burnt,  but  there  would  have 
been  many  more  had  we  not  searched  so  in- 
dustriously and  so  earnestly.  When  the  work 
xs'as  finished,  Colonel  Kennedy  collected  his 
fatigues  and  put  them  across  the  bridge,  and  as 
we  in  our  turn  left  there  was  a  sudden  inrush 


of  people  from  obscure  corners,  who,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  flames  which  were  bursting 
out  of  the  walls  of  the  buildings,  made  desperate 
efforts  to  enter  the  pawnshops.  In  the  morning 
the  fire  was  still  burning  and  the  air  was  heavy 
with  the  smoke.  In  the  path  of  the  flames  there 
was  simply  an  array  of  blackened  timbers  and 
charred  buildings.  Close  down  upon  the  water 
lay  the  figure  of  a  Chinaman,  burnt  beyond 
recognition,  who  had  been  seen  to  run  from  the 
flames  with  his  hair  and  his  clothes  alight." 
It  is  a  sickening  and  painful  picture  of  one  of 
the  saddest  among  the  many  horrors  that  war 
brings  in  its  train. 

The  events  of  the  greatest  importance  happen- 
ing in  China  during  the  second  half  of  Septem- 
ber were  the  arrival  of  Field-Marshal  Count 
von  Waldersee,  to  take  over  the  command-in- 
chief  of  the  allied  army,  and  the  transfer  of 
Sir  Claude  Macdonald  from  Peking  to  Japan, 
where  he  changed  places  with  Sir  .E.  M.  Satow, 
till  then  acting  as  British  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  the  Mikado.  It  was  officially  notified  that 
Sir  Claude  Macdonald  was  suffering  somewhat 
from  the  strain  of  all  that  he  had  recently  gone 
through,  and  the  change  to  Tokio  would 
doubtless  be  beneficial.  In  Sir  Ernest  Satow  he 
had  an  experienced  and  intelligent  successor  at 
Peking,  and  one  who  had  served  as  a  student- 
interpreter  at  our  Legation  in  Tokio  as  long  ago 
as  1861.  His  knowledge  of  the  Far  East  is  both 
extensive  and  peculiar,  as  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Kagosima  and  the  bombardment  of 
Shimonoseki  in  1863.  He  continued  in  Japan 
for  many  years,  until  in  1883  he  was  made  a 
C.M.G.  and  appointed  to  be  H.B.M.  Agent  at 
Bangkok,  in  Siam.  Thence  he  was  transferred 
to  Monte  Video  (1888),  promoted  to  be  British 
Minister  to  Morocco  (1893),  and  Minister- 
Plenipotentiary  to  Japan  two  years  later. 

Count  von  Waldersee  landed  at  Shanghai  on 
September  21st,  but  did  not  leave  Tientsin  for 
Peking  until  October  14th.  He  found  himself  in 
command  of  a  really  great  army.  As  early  as 
a  month  before  the  count's  arrival  in  China, 
International  troops  had  been  landed  in  the 
following  proportions  :  11,775  Russians,  20,081 
Japanese,  2,018  French,  4,625  Americans,  6,131 
British,  and  290  Italians  ;  and  during  the  ensuing 
thirty  days  this  large  force  was  greatly  augmented, 
principally  by  the  reinforcements  despatched 
from  India,  and  by  12,000  German  troops  who 
reached  Tientsin  on  September  13th. 

From  Peking,  whither  in  the  early  days  of 
September  Prince  Ching  returned  and  had  an 
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interview  witli  Sir  Robert  Hart  (but  nothing 
immediately  came  ol  it,  because  the  Powers 
would  not  recognise  Ching's  locus  standi),  a 
curiously  interesting  comparison  of  the  general 
demeanour  and  behaviour  of  the  various  troops 
in  garrison  was  sent  home  by  one  of  the 
special  correspondents  there.  After  stating  that 
tile  Japanese  section  of  control  was  by  all  odds 
I  lie  most  reliable  and  most  orderly  in  the  city, 
and  that  the  German  section  came  second  in  its 
ilisplay  of  the  same  pleasing  qualities,  this 
:uithoritv  went  on  to  say  that  "  the  British  sec- 
tion  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  the  Japanese 
or  German  section,  because  the  Sepoys  are 
eager  to  engage  in  looting.  The  Americans  are 
respected,  but  looting  continues  and  the  American 
arrangements  are  imperfect.  The  Russians  and 
I'Vench  are  harsh,  lawless,  and  careless." 

On  September  13th  the  6th  United  States 
Cavalry,  with  two  heavy  guns,  had  been  sent 
out  to  Yang-tsun  to  strengthen  the  line  of 
conmiunications  between  Peking  and  Tientsin. 
On  the  same  day  two  sharp  engagements  were 
fought  by  the  Germans  and  the  Americans  re- 
spectively. A  party  of  the  first-named  nationality 
had  twenty  casualties  in  dispersing  a  large  Bo.xer 
band  west  of  the  capital.  The  Americans 
engaged  in  the  other  fight  consisted  of  only  one 
company  of  the  14th  Infantry,  who  were  heavily 
attacked  by  a  force  of  2,000  Boxers  at  Ma-tao, 
on  the  Peking  road.  Fortunately  a  party  of  the 
Bengal  Lancers  happened  to  be  scouting  in  the 
vicinity.  Attracted  by  the  sound  of  firing,  they 
•^'ulloped  to  the  spot,  just  in  time  to  take  the 
enemy  in  the  rear.  The  impetus  of  their  charge 
carried  the  Laiicers  right  through  the  enemy, 
who  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  200  killed. 
The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Chinese  "  wounded  " 
in  any  of  these  engagements  is  a  sinister  feature'. 

An  artist-correspondent  of  the  Daily  Graphic^ 
in  his  description  of  one  of  these  smaller  fights 
in  which  the  American  troops  figured,  wrote  : — 

"  We  found  the  column  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning  trailing  across  the  plains  towards  the 
distant  hills — our  objective — like  an  army  of 
ghosts.  No  sound  was  heard  but  the  squelching 
of  the  men's  boots  in  the  sodden  ground.  After 
marching  for  an  hour  or  so  with  our  clothes  wet 
through,  a  misty-looking  sun  appeared  over  the 
high  kailiang  and  did  something  towards  drying 
our  clothes.  We  rode  on  past  the  column  and 
joined  the  staff  of  General  Wilson,  of  the 
American  army,  who  was  in  command.  On 
reaching  the  head  of  the  column  a  peculiar 
sight   presented    itself.     A    few   scouts    of    the 


Bengal  Lancers  riding  on  ahead  had  rounded  up 
a  crowd  of  frightened  villagers  and,  tying  them 
together  by  their  pigtails,  brought  them  before 
the  General,  whereupon  they  all  flopped  on  to 
their  knees,  kow-towing  and  prostrating  them- 
selves, as  is  their  custom.  The  General,  after  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  an  interpreter, 
ordered  them  all  to  be  allowed  to  go  free,  to  the 
seeming  great  surprise  of  the  Indian  soldiers  in 
charge  of  them." 

The  Chinese  Minister  in  London,  Sir  Chih 
Chen  Lofengluh,  in  the  course  of  an  interview 
which  was  printed  by  one  of  the  most  influential 
American  journals  on  September  i6th,  was 
represented  as  having  said  :  "  We  (the  Chinese) 
want  to  trade  with  the  great  nations  of  the 
West.  We  want  to  cultivate  western  ideas. 
We  have  no  objection  to  Christians  as  Chris- 
tians. It  is  when  they  come  in  the  role  of 
missionaries  to  preach  a  gospel  that  undermines 
the  most  sacred  traditions  of  our  nation  that 
they  become  a  menace  to  our  peace  of  mind." 
Sir  Chih  Chen  Lofengluh  was  further  made  to 
express  his  confident  belief  in  the  ability  of 
Prince  Ching  and  Li  Hung  Chang  to  propose 
terms  of  peace  that  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
Powers.  His  Excellency  of  course  added  the 
usual  formula  as  to  the  Peking  trouble  being 
due  to  Boxer  influences  alone. 

The  attention  of  the  allied  naval  commanders 
at  Taku  was  directed,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  September,  to  the  forts  at  Shan-hai- 
kwang,  an  important  position  on  the  coast  rail- 
way route  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  plan  now  generally  followed,  of 
securing  by  armed  force  (failing  the  use  of 
"  milder "  measures)  all  Chinese  forts  and 
defences,  a  conference  of  the  admirals  at  Taku 
determined  upon  the  occupation  of  the  Shan- 
hai-kwang  Forts.  This  conference,  which  took 
place  on  September  29th,  resulted  in  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Green,  of  H.M.S.  Pigmy,  being 
directed  by  Admiral  Seymour  to  take 
possession  of  these  forts.  The  Russians  had 
such  a  preponderating  naval  force  in  the  vicinity, 
and  so  deeply  interested  were  they  in  the 
possession  of  the  Shan-hai-kwang  Railway,  thai- 
it  is  not  quite  apparent  why  a  British  gunboat, 
and  not  a  Russian  ship,  was  detailed  for  thi^ 
work.  We  can  only  compliment  Sir  Edwaro' 
Seymour  on  the  bold  initiative  which  he  took, 
seeing  that  the  following  list,  which  is  complete, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  Russian  naval  strength  in 
the  Shan-hai-kwang  roadstead  on  the  sofn  oT 
September  : 
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Tons.           Kiwis.  the  officer  commanding  the  Italian  contingent — 

P«/ro/>otor5ft,  ist-class  battleship 10,950    ...    16-84  consisted  of  3,500  Russians,  1,100  French,  1,000 

Rcssia,  I st-class  armoured  cruiser  12,200     ...     19  n  ■^'  \.     o        r^                          1             t..   i-               'nu 

,,     ,,           .       J       ■  British,  800  Germans,  and  coo  Italians.       There 

/kf<iMa-sf/i«>-,  protccled  cruiser  12,013     ...     13  '                                             - 

Rimk,  ist-cla-ss  armoured  cruiser  10.940     ...     18  were  several  conflicting  accounts  as  to  how  the 

^rfmira/ A'wHi/[)/,  protected  cruiser    ...     5.000     ...     175  occupation  of  Shan-hai-kwang  took  place,  but  in 

Zrt//M(-a,  cruiser 1,230    ...     14  the  foregoing  we  have  stated  the  actual  facts  of 

G(//,iA,  gunboat  .^ , 963    ...    12  the  matter.     It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add 

SwouUh,  Kunboat   950     ...      13  ^i     .     .1           1       i               i                       r   i                        j           r 

,-   ,       „     ...            .                                ^•'  that   the  plucky  and  resourceful  commander  of 

Mcskva,  auxiliary  cruiser 11,700     ...     20  ^          ■' 

Ore/,  auxiliary  cruiser  7.650    ...    19  the  jP'/;^'-^Kv  was  not  forgotten  in  the  list  ot  pro- 

,  motions  for  distinguished  services  in  China. 

About     eleven     o'clock     on     the     night    of  On  October  ist  the  German  Emperor  received 

September    29th     the     little    Pigmy    left     her  from  the  Chinese  Emperor — still  understood  to  be 

anchorage  at  Taku.     On  board  of  her  went  Sir  sharing  the  retirement  of  the  Dowager-Empress, 

Walter   Hillier  and  Colonel    Powell   of  the    ist  six   hundred    miles   from    Peking  —  a   curiously 

Goorkhas,  the  last-named  officer  being  on  the  worded  despatch,  expressive  of  astonishment  and 

staff  of  Count   von    Waldersee,    and    therefore  indignation  at  the   assassination  of  Baron    von 

representing    the    "  military   element  "    in    the  Ketteler,  promising  to  make  amends,  and  inviting 

affair.     Steadily    steaming   onwards   the   Pigmy  the  mediation    of  Germany    as    between    China 

reached  Shan-hai-kwang  about  noon  of  the  30th.  and  the  other  Powers.     We  give  below  the  full 

Sir  Walter   Hillier,   Colonel  Powell,  and  Lieu-  text  of  a   translation   of  this  strangely  worded 

tenant-Commander     Green    immediately    went  despatch  : — 

ashore  to  see  the  Chinese  officer  in  command  of  "  That   your  Majesty's   Minister,    Baron   von 

the  forts.     This  functionary   was  "  settled  "    as  Ketteler,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  rising  which 

the  result  of  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  and  suddenly  broke  out  in  China  without  our  officials 

the  forts   were   taken    over    instead    of    being  being   able   to    prevent    it,    and    that    thereby 

stormed,  the  Chinese  garrison  being  exceedingly  friendly  relations  have  been  disturbed,  we  have 

glad  to  take  its  departure.     Lieutenant  Briggs,  already  deeply  deplored  and  regretted.      By  a 

with  eighteen  bluejackets,  landed  from  the  gun-  decree    issued    to-day    we    are     ordering     that 

boat  and   took  possession    of  the   forts   in    the  sacrifice  shall  be  offered  for  the  deceased  on  an 

name  of  Great  Britain.  altar,  and  we  have  instructed  the  Chief  Secretary 

But  the  incident  by  no  means  stopped  here.  Kun  Kang  to  pour  libations  on  the  altar.  The 
A  body  of  Russian  troops  made  their  appearance  Commercial  Superintendents  in  the  northern 
later  in  the  day,  having  marched  overland.  and  southern  ports  have  at  the  same  time 
They  endeavoured  to  obtain  admission  to  the  received  orders  to  take  all  needful  measures  in 
torts  and  then  to  the  railway  station,  and  they  connection  with  the  conveyance  of  the  coffin  to 
even  made  an  appeal  to  Sir  W.  Hillier  and  the  deceased's  native  land.  When  the  coffin 
Major  Powell.  But  their  efforts  were  all  un-  reaches  Germany  we  shall  make  a  second  offer- 
availing,  and  they  had  the  dissatisfaction  ot  ing  on  an  altar,  and  we  have  commissioned 
having  to  camp  down  on  the  shore  while  the  Lun  Hai  Huan,  Vice-President  of  the  Finance 
British  lieutenant  and  his  eighteen  tars  held  the  Ministry,  to  do  this.  So  shall  our  grief  and  our 
forts.  The  FHgmy  now  returned  to  Taku  for  remembrance  of  the  deceased  find  expression, 
further  orders  and  reinforcements,  only  to  find,  "  Germany  has  always  maintained  the  most 
on  her  return,  a  Russian  warship,  the  Rurik,  friendly  relations  with  China.  We  therefore 
busily  engaged  in  landing  men  by  searchlight.  entertain  the  firm  hope  that  your  Majesty  will, 
However,  the  British  still  refused  the  Russians  before  all  things,  protect  the  great  mutual  in- 
admittance  to  the  forts,  and  for  a  little  while  terests  of  China  and  foreign  countries,  and  will 
it  looked  as  though  there  was  going  to  be  therefore  renounce  all  resentment,  ,so  that  peace 
serious  trouble.  Such  an  unfortunate  complica-  may  be  arranged  as  soon  as  possible,  and  uni- 
tion  was  happily  averted  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  versal  harmony  rendered  possible  for  all  time. 
Edward  Seymour  in  the  flagship  Cciitiiiion,  and  That  is  our  most  anxious  hope  and  our  most 
an    arrangement    was    come    to    whereby    the  ardent  wish." 

international  flags  were  to  fly  over  the  railway  The  reply  of  the  Kaiser  to  this  apology  was  in 

station  and  the   fort   overlooking  the   sea,    the  the  nature  of  a  stern  but  dignified  rebuke.     Of 

father  forts  being  apportioned  among  the  various  the  murder  of  Baron  von   Ketteler,  his  Majesty 

Powers.  _  The  forces  brought  up— according  to  wrote  that  he  could  not  "  regard  this  vile  deed 
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as  expiated  bv  libations."  He  demanded  that 
tuU  justice  should  be  done  upon  the  instigators 
and  perpetrators  of  the  assaults  on  the  Legations, 
and  he  suggested  the  advisability  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor's  return  to  Peking,  adding :  "  I  also 
long  for  peace,  but  a  peace  whith  atones  for 
guilt — which  makes  good  the  wrong  done  in  all 
completeness  and  in  every  direction — which 
offers  full  securit}'  to  all  foreigners  in  China,  in 
life  and  limb  and  propertj-,  and  especially  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion."  It  was  rumoured 
during  the  next  few  days  that  the  Imperial 
Court  did  really  intend  to  return  to  the  capital, 
hut  nothing  happened  except  the  publication  of 
a  Decree,  ordaining  the  "  degradation  "  of  Prince 
Tuan  and  other  leaders  of  the  anti-foreign 
agitation.  As  Tuan  remained  in  perfect  safety, 
this  rather  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  whole 
proceeding  to  the  level  of  a  Chinese  farce — and 
that  is  an  exceedingly  low  level. 

In  continuance  of  the  bold  and  admirable 
policy  which  he  had  adopted  all  along,  Admiral 
Seymour  hastened  to  deliver  a  counter-stroke 
on  its  being  stated,  in  the  early  days  of  October, 
that  Germany  had  demanded  from  Russia  the 
possession  of  the  railway  between  Peking  and 
Tientsin,  and  that  Russia  had  acceded  to  the 
demand.  Now,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  this 
railway  is  in  reality  a  British  line.  As,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Russians  were  in  practical  posses- 
sion of  the  shorter  line  from  Taku  to  Tientsin, 
Sir  Edward  Seymour  straightway  determined 
upon  the  construction  of  a  deep-water  pier 
and  of  a  branch  railway  in  connection  with  it, 
so  as  to  make  certain  of  a  winter  port  for  our 
troops  at  Peking  and  Tientsin.  The  wisdom  of 
this  step  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  from  November  to  March,  the 
Pei-ho  is  frozen  over  right  down  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-chi-li.  Indeed,  long  before  the  Christmas  of 
iqoo,  the  sixty  foreign  ships  clustered  together 
at  Taku  were  fast  frozen  in.  Meanwhile,  alarm 
at  the  German  proposal  gradually  subsided, 
as,  about  the  middle  of  October,  the  Germans, 
British,  and  Japanese  took  over  the  repair  and 
administration  of  the  Peking-Tientsin  Railway 
in  equal  proportion. 

The  most  important  of  the  numerous  puni- 
tive expeditions  organised  and  carried  out  by 
the  allies  during  the  autumn  was  now  directed 
against  Pao-ting-fu,  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  atrocious  and  extensive  missionary 
massacres  belonging  to  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Boxer  rising.  Moreover,  it  was  known  that 
ever  since    the   month    of    June   a   number    of 


French  and  other  missionaries  and  their  families 
had  been  closely  detained  near  this  place  by  the 
Chinese,  and  it  was  deemed  essential  to  effect 
the  rescue  of  these  unfortunates  and  at  the 
same  time  to  teach  the  enem}-  a  severe  lesson. 
In  addition  to  a  powerful  Anglo-Indian  column. 
General  Gaselee  took  with  him  a  mixed  force  of 
German.  French,  and  Italian  troops,  together 
with  a  specially  detailed  party  of  American  and 
Japanese  officers  attached  to  the  Headquarters 
Staff.  Pao-ting-fu,  it  should  be  mentioned,  is 
some  eight)-  miles  westward  from  Peking  ;  but 
as  it  was  not  known  in  what  force  the  enemy 
might  prove  to  be,  and  as  moreover  it  was  Sir 
A.  Gaselee's  desire  to  render  the  punishment  of 
the  evil-doers  as  complete  and  as  salutary  as 
possible,  Major-General  Lome  Campbell  was 
directed  to  co-operate  from  Tientsin  with 
another  powerful  column,  the  two  forces  to 
converge  upon  and  unite  at  their  common 
objective,  Pao-ting-fu.  With  Campbell  went 
1,500  British  and  3,500  Germans,  French,  and 
Italians,  the  Germans  under  General  von 
Ketteler,  and  the  French  under  General 
Bailloud.  The  army  under  Sir  A.  Gaselee 
(nearly  6,000  strong,  in  the  proportion  of  2,000 
Anglo-Indians  to  3,500  Germans,  Italians,  and 
French)  marched  out  of  Peking  on  October  13th. 
The  troops  "  marched  light,"  we  are  told — a 
fact  which  must  have  proved  extremely  grateful 
to  the  German  unit  of  the  expedition,  as  their 
transport  officer.  Major  von  Brixen,  was  heard 
to  remark  on  the  day  before  the  march  began, 
"  We  have  no  mules,  we  have  no  carts,  but  we 
will  be  ready.  The  Germans  will  be  there  !  " 
With  the  exception  of  Renter's  special  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Angus  Hamilton,  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  appears  to  have  been  practically  the 
only  British  journalist  who  went  with  the 
column,  and  he  gave  several  vivid  descriptions 
of  the  sights  and  scenes  which  the  force  en- 
countered. "  The  bagpipes  of  the  Punjaub 
Infantr}-  played  the  troops  out  of  Peking,  and  as 
they  fell  into  their  place  in  the  column  the 
drums  of  the  German  infantiy  took  up  the 
merry  roll.  The  march  began  at  seven  o'clock, 
but  it  was  some  three  hours  later  before  the 
rearguard  moved  out."  This  delay  was  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  camp 
followers  and  baggage  animals — that  gigantic 
hindrance  to  the  work  of  every  Indian  army. 

The  first  march  was  to  Lu-tien-chow,  an 
advanced  post  eighteen  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  on  the  17th  the  expedition  halted  for  the 
day  at  Hu-chien-tien,  a  village  only  one  dav's 
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march  from  Pao-ting-fu.    "  The  liills  came  nearer 
and  nearer  as  we  marched  on,"  wrote  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, "  merging  from  blue  haze  until  they  stood 
out  boldly  in  the  clear  air,  their  craggy,  rugged 
crests   sharply   dehued    against    the    blue    sky. 
Upon  the  mountain  slopes  were  white  temples 
which  glistened  in  the  sun,  while  up  above  the 
even  greenness  of  their  facings  were  the  snow- 
crests  round  which  the  wind  twisted  and  tossed 
flakes  of  snow.     A  breeze  caught  the  tufts  of 
grass,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  swayed  w  iih 
vigour  until  the  cedar  groves  about  the  temples 
throbbed  with  silent  life,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  scents  of  their  woods.     Everywhere  it 
was  fragrant,  everywhere  was  that  freshness  in 
the  air  that  distinguishes  a  climate  which  has 
neither  fog  nor  morning  mist.     The  villages  of 
the    plain    were  silent   and  deserted.     Through 
some  we  marched,  others  we  avoided.    Here  and 
there   huge   walls    swept    across   the    landscape, 
girding  a  town  of  greater  pretensions  and  more 
importance.      Through  these  cities  we  moved  in 
solemn  state — our  procession   not  unlike   some 
old-world  pageant,  from  the  flags  and   banners 
which  hung  from  the  houses.     There  was  only 
one   thing   that   was   curious   about   the    pomp 
which    these    towns    displayed.       Every    bit    of 
bunting   and   every   flag   was   French,    and    so 
numerous  were  they  and  so  large  that  they  cast 
a  glory  of  their  own  upon  the  streets  beneath, 
these  flags  of  France.     How  they  came  there  we 
do   not   know.      The    officer    commanding   the 
French  had  no  knowledge  of  them,  but  I  have 
since    learned    that    the    enterprising     French 
consuls  in  Tientsin  and  elsewhere  have  explained 
to  the  Chinese  that  that  particular  combination 
of    colour    which     distinguishes     the    tricolour 
guarantees  them  a  greater  safety  and  an  assured 
protection.     Each  village  we  came  to  hung  out 
these  emblems,  and  upon  the  gates  of  the  walled- 
in    cities   emblems   of  quite    another   character 
were  suspended — the  heads   of  Boxers  dripping 
gore,  their  mouths  stretched  in  bloody  yawns." 
These  Boxers  had  been  killed  by  Chinese  regular 
troops   in    order   to    "  make    merit "'    with    the 
Europeans. 

Ill  the  meantime,  Major-General  Lome  Camp- 
bell's co-operating  column  from  Tientsin  had 
been  doing  some  splendid  marching.  Thev 
reached  Ti-liu  on  October  13th,  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  (Jrand  Canal  at  that  place,  and  were 
at  Waiig-chia-fou  on  the  following  morning, 
having  marched  through  heavy  rain  a  great  part 
of  the  way.  On  the  i;th,  without  any  opposi- 
tion from  the  enemy,  and  hailed  in  most  friendly 


fasliion  by  the  natives.  General  Campbell's  com- 
mand made  a  forced  march  of  twenty-two  miles  to 
the  walled  town  of  Menan-hsien;  capturing  en 
route  twenty  Boxer  horsemen  and  many  mules 
and  ponies.  On  the  1 6th  Campbell  was  at  Chang- 
chia-wo,  only  a  short  march  from  Pao-ting-fu. 
the  aim  being  to  join  hands  if  possible  with 
Gaselee's  army  on  the  day  of  the  latter's  arrival. 
A  body  of  2,000  Chinese  regulars,  with  cavalry, 
was  reported  retreating  in  a  southerly  direction, 
declining  battle. 

But  at  Alenan-hsien  a  piece  of  most  important 
news  was  received— that  several  hundred  French 
troops  were  already  in  occupation  of  Pao-ting-fu, 
having  rescued  the  missionaries  and  secured  the 
place  without  a  blow  being  struck.  To  make 
sure  of  the  authenticity  of  this  intelligence^ 
Lome  Campbell  despatched  an  aide-de-camp. 
Lieutenant  King,  to  Pao-ting-fu  to  communicate 
with  the  French  general  officer  in  command- 
Lieutenant  King  accomplished  a  remarkable  feat 
of  horsemanship  in  such  a  country  and  in  such 
a  climate.  He  did  not  leave  Campbell's  head- 
quarters at  Menan-hsien  until  2  p.m.  on  the 
I  ;th.  Yet  the  intrepid  aide  rejoined  his  com- 
manding officer  at  Chang-chia-wo  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  about  five  o'clock,  having  covered 
the  whole  distance  of  eighty  miles  on  one  horse. 
He  reported  that  the  French  had  reached  Pao- 
ting-fu  on  the  15th. 

A  small  French  advance  column  composed  of 
cavalry,  under  Colonel  Drude,  of  whose  bold 
initiative  nobody  seems  to  have  been  aware,  had, 
indeed,  accomplished  a  very  brilliant  feat.  On 
arrival  at  Pao-ting-fu,  Colonel  Drude  formally 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  planting  the  tricolour 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  city  walls.  To  this- 
the  local  Governor  ''  objected,''  unless  the 
Dragon  flag  were  planted  by  the  side  of  the 
French  flag,  and  he  also  objected  to  the  French- 
troops  entering  the  city.  Colonel  Drude,  realis- 
ing that  General  Gaselee's  army  could  not  be  fai 
away,  did  not  press  the  point,  hut  encamped  in 
the  suburbs  of  Pao-ting-fu.  But  he  busied  him- 
self in  procuring  the  release  not  only  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Green  and  Miss  Green,  of  the  China  Inland 
^lission,  but  also  of  all  the  Belgians,  French,  and 
Italians,  missionaries  and  engineers,  who  had  been 
shut  up  and  their  lives  threatened  at  Ngankwa, 
Chwang,  Ching-ting-fu,  and  Pao-ting-fu.  Among 
the  Roman  Catholics  thus  rescued  by  the  brave 
Drude  were  Bishop  Bruyere  and  Father  Aumont. 
The  converging  columns,  Gaselee's  from 
Peking  and  Campbell's  from  Tientsin,  did  not 
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arrive   at    Pao-ting-fu     simultaneously,    as    had 
been  lioped  and  arranged,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Campbell   was  delayed  at  the   last    by   an 
error    in    the    staff    maps    that     was     worthy 
only  of  our  campaign  in  South  Africa.     This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  discovery  that  the  locality 
where  Campbell  had  been  ordered  to  concentrate 
for  the  purpose  of  finally   joining    hands  with 
Gaselee  was  covered  by  a  lake  !     Consequently 
the  whole  of  his  command  had  to  make  a  long 
tUtnnr  around   the  southern   point  of  this  lake 
and  along  its  western  shore.     The  omission  of 
this  sheet  of  water   from  the   intelligence    map 
was  notoriously  due   to  the  inefficient   and  in- 
different   manner    in    which    the    surrounding 
country   had   been   patrolled    and    reconnoitred 
beforehand.     Unfortunately,  too,  it  would  appear 
to  have  been   the  British  Intelligence   Depart- 
ment that  was  to  blame  in  the  matter,  and  not 
that  of  either  of  the  other  allies.     Though  the 
expedition  to  Pao-ting-fu  had  been  talked  of  for 
many  days,  and  though  it  appears  the  Chinese 
authorities  had  been  anxious  to  surrender  the 
place  at  discretion,  no  patrol  or  scouting  party 
had  been  pushed  on  ahead  of  Gaselee's  force  to 
ascertain  if  this  were  so,  or  to  gain  some  accurate 
notion  of  the  country  through  which  the  columns 
would  have  to  pass.     Thus  it  was  that  Campbell 
was   a  day  and  a  half  late  in  getting  to  Pao- 
ting-fu,   Gaselee   arriving    there    on    the    19th. 
Campbell  reported  that  he  had  taken  but  had 
released  again  a  hundred  Chinese  regular  troops, 
on   their    producing   assurances   that    they   had 
been  sent  bv  Li  Hung  Chang  "  to  suppress  the 
Boxers."      The  2,000  Chinese   troops  who  had 
succeeded     in     avoiding     Campbell's      advance 
similarly  managed  to  evade  that  of  Gaselee,  and 
the  only  fighting  engaged  in  by  any  portion  of 
the  latter  officer's  column  was  by  a  small  German 
detachment,  who,  being  fired  on  by  Boxers  in 
the  vicinity  of,An-shu,  retaliated  by  routing  them 
after  a  sharp  engagement,  capturing  two  Krupp 
guns,    a    quantitv     of     small-arms,     and     four 
standards. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  October  20th, 
Colonel  Drude  formally  handed  over  the  gates 
of  Pao-ting-fu  to  the  control  of  the  allied 
generals.  Thereupon  the  Germans  hoisted 
their  flag  over  the  south  gate,  the  British  theirs 
over  the  west,  the  French  on  the  east,  and  the 
Italians  on  the  north.  Those  who  were  present 
say  that  Colonel  Drude  carried  out  this 
ceremony  of  transfer  with  a  quiet  dignity  that 
was  very  impressive.  "  With  equal  dignity  and 
finish,  Captain   Fane  hauled  down   the   French 


flag  and,  in  turn,  with  every  mark  of  respect, 
handed  it  over  to  the  custody  of  the  French 
officer."  Considerably  less  impressive  was  the 
somewhat  empty  function  of  the  allied  generals, 
each  escorted  by  thirty  men,  parading  through 
the  streets  of  the  town  in  drizzling  rain  and 
heavy  mud.  Chief  among  the  pettifogging 
Chinese  officials  who,  seated  in  Sedan  chairs, 
received  the  commanders  with  a  ludicrous 
attempt  at  pomp  and  ceremony  was  seen  the 
acting  treasurer  of  the  province,  "  a  man  whose 
iniquities  and  cruelties  to  missionaries  should 
have  made  him  a  subject  more  fitted  for  the 
gallows  than  for  the  pleasing  duty  of  meeting 
the  generals  of  the  allied  forces  in  an  official 
capacity."  Mr.  Hamilton  would  apparently 
have  liked  to  see  Pao-ting-fu  burned  to  the 
ground  ;  and  he  somewhat  sharply  criticises  Mr. 
Jamieson,  a  gentleman  who  was  present  in  the 
capacity  of  political  adviser  to  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee, 
and  v»'ho,  he  thinks,  was  altogether  too  leniently 
disposed  towards  the  treacherous  enemy.  Mr. 
Green,  the  rescued  missionary  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  had  to  remain  in  hospital  for 
some  time.  He  thus  described  the  terrible 
sufferings  undergone  by  him  and  his  party  after 
their  flight  from  the  mission  station  in  Pao-ting- 
fu  on  July  6th  : 

"  For  two  days  we  travelled  by  river  towards 
the  coast,  and  then  stopped  at  a  place  called 
Sui-an,  about  ninety  li  (thirty  miles)  from  Pao- 
ting-fu.  Here  the  Boxer  chief  told  us  that  his 
orders  from  Tien  Yung  were  to  behead  us  all 
and  return  to  Pao-ting-fu,  but  instead  of  doing 
this  he  had  decided  to  put  us  ashore  to  shift  as 
best  we  could  for  ourselves.  We  can  only 
account  for  this  apparent  clemency  by  the  fact 
that  our  little  girl,  with  her  winning  ways,  had 
made  such  friends  with  these  Bo.xers  that  they 
had  not  the  heart  to  murder  us  themselves,  but 
they  probably  believed  that  if  they  placed  us 
ashore  in  the  midst  of  a  Boxer-infested  countr}-, 
others  would  certainly  do  the  deed  for  them  ; 
the  end  would  thus  be  achieved,  and  Tien 
Yung's  orders  duly  executed.  We  hid  during 
a  day  of  intense  heat  in  the  rushes,  and  at  night 
a  fearful  thunderstorm  drenched  us  to  the  skin, 
leaving  us  shivering  in  our  saturated  summer 
garments  ;  so,  foodless,  helpless  and  homeless,  we 
decided  to  throw  ourselves,  pitiful  objects  as  we 
must  have  appeared,  on  the  mercy  of  the  local 
officials,  starvation  being  apparently  our  only 
alternative.  We  accordingly  went  to  the  cit)', 
but  could  not  find  the  mandarin,  so  sought 
shelter  in  a  farmhouse   close   by.     The  farmer 
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appeared  most  friendly,  asked  us  in,  and  gave  us 
tea  and  rice  cakes.  He  then  left  us,  sa^'ing  that 
he  would  go  and  fetch  some  friendly  Christians 
of  whom  he  knew.  He  returned,  however,  with 
I  crowd  of  Boxers,  who  maltreated  us  most 
shamefully.  Mrs.  Green  and  Miss  Gregg  they 
hound  hand  and  foot  and  dragged  round  the 
threshing  floor  b)'  their  hair.  I  was  also  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  They  then  beat  us 
severely  with  swords  and  sticks,  and  ended  bv 
binding  the  two  ladies  one  wrist  to  one  ankle, 
and  slung  them  in  this  manner  from  bamboos. 
Thus  suspended,  they  were  carried  to  a  village 
some  three  miles  distant.  Myself  they  bound  to 
a  pole  by  one  arm  and  carried  me  thus  ;  even 
the  two  children  were  bound,  though  they  were 
carried  more  tenderly.  On  arriving  at  the 
village  we  were  thrown  like  bundles  of  straw  in 
the  mud,  whereiwe  remained  all  night,  Mrs. 
Green  being  left  with  her  head  in  a  pool  of 
water,  unable  to  change  her  position  on  account 
of  her  bonds.  This  brought  on  an  acute  attack 
of  dysentery,  our  little  girl,  who  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  also  contracting  the  same 
disease,  of  which  she  shortly  afterwards  died. 
About  August  20th  an  angry  order  was  received 
from  the  Tao-tai  insisting  on  our  immediate 
execution.  The  local  gentry,  however,  having 
possibly  heard  of  the  fall  of  Peking,  interested 
themselves  on  our  behalf,  and  once  more  we 
^V  escaped  from  what  appeared  to  be  certain 
death." 

Sir  Alfred  Gaselee's  force  was  not,  after  all, 
destined  to  return  to  Peking  without  some  fight- 
ing with  the  Boxer  bands.  Major  Waldron,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  force  of  Indian  infantry  and 
cavalry,  was  directed  to  march  from  Pao-ting-fu 
towards  the  large  village  of  Ku-cheng  on 
October  21st.  This  place  is  the  market-town 
for  a  number  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
is  consequently  a  town  of  considerable  size. 
Moreover,  it  was  known  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
Boxer  movement  in  that  particular  neighbour- 
hood— hence  the  reconnaissance  in  force  which 
Major  Waldron  was  directed  to  make.  When, 
at  noon,  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  place, 
the  clash  of  gongs  and  cymbals,  with  the  hoist- 
ing of  a  red  Boxer  banner  on  the  walls,  im- 
mediately warned  him  that  serious  resistance  was 
intended.  While  the  infantry  made  an  assault 
upon  the  main  street.  Lieutenant  Peed,  of  the 
14th  Bengal  Lancers,  climbed  over  the  wall 
(which  in  realit}'  was  a  strongly  made  earthwork) 
and  opened  a  gate  by  which  the  cavalry  could 
get  in.     Then  ensued  some  desperate  fighting  at 


close  quarters,  the  Boxers  in  the  mud-houses 
coolly  giving  back  shot  for  shot,  and  flinging 
down  heaps  of  stone  and  rock  upon  the  troops, 
while  stabbing  at  the  men  and  horses  of  the 
16th  Bengal  Lancers  with  spears  and  big  two- 
handed  swords.  It  was  exceedingly  warm  work 
while  it  lasted,  and  it  became  even  warmer  as 
the  Indian  troops  penetrated  into  the  narrow 
and  evil-smelling  streets  of  the  town.  Major 
Waldron  and  Lieutenant  Craik,  sword  in  hand, 
galloped  up  and  discovered  a  second  gate  by 
which  the  infantry  might  enter.  To  the  honour 
of  our  troops  be  it  said  that  on  this  occasion 
very  few  of  the  fugitives  were  killed  in  cold 
blood  after  the}'  had  broken  and  fled,  casting 
away  their  arms  and  their  Boxer  uniforms,  al- 
though the  swift  horses  and  keen  weapons  of 
the  swarthy  Bengal  Lancers  could  easily  have 
reached  them.  Mr.  Angus  Hamilton  gives  an 
amusing  picture  of  the  weapons  with  which, 
on  the  Chinese  side,  this  action  at  close  quarters 
was  waged.  "  The  fight  was  picturesque,  inso- 
much that  it  was  curiously  medieval  in  the 
weapons  wiih  which  the  inhabitants  had  armed 
themselves.  Mauser  and  Mannlicher  rifles, 
gingalls,  swords  and  spears,  pitchforks,  bricks 
and  rocks  were  all  brought  into  the  fight,  and 
the  wounds  which  Major  Waldron's  force  sus- 
tained were  principally  from  masses  of  rocks  and 
spear-thrusts.  Lieutenant  Peed  was  struck  in 
the  hand  as  he  and  .Lieutenant  Craik  rushed  a 
group  of  Chinese  who  were  discharging  a  gingall 
at  them.  Craik's  horse  was  jabbed  in  the  side 
with  a  two-handed  sword,  and  there  were  many 
who  were  struck  upon  the  heads  or  faces  with 
bricks.  As  we  penetrated  into  the  town  from 
the  market-place  the  opposition  became  weaker 
and  weaker,  until,  about  three  o'clock,  tiring 
had  practically  ceased,  save  that  here  and  there 
there  were  fitful  outbursts  that  occurred  near 
the  more  strongly  defended  houses,  where  high 
stone  walls  and  heavy  gates  made  them  in- 
accessible. Major  Waldron  then  attempted  to 
burn  the  town,  but  the  necessitj-  of  returning 
to  Man-cheng  that  night  prevented  any  very 
serious  attempt  in  this  direction.  About  five 
o'clock  the  force  began  their  return  march, 
leaving  a  record  of  their  work  in  some  thirty 
dead  Boxers,  and  carrying  with  them  their  own 
casualties,  accomplishing  in  the  double  a  forty- 
two-mile  march  and  a  fight  as  the  result  of  one 
day's  work,  a  feat  of  which  they  may  well  be 
proud." 

Waldron's  reconnaissance  in  force  had  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  Boxer  hordes  were  still 
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a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  among  the  villages 
at  the  base  of  tlicse  western  mountains.  General 
Gaselee  therefore  determined,  immediately  on 
receipt  of  Waldron's  report  of  the  affair  at  Ku- 
cheng,  to  send  out  a  second  and  stronger  force 
in  order  to  destroy  these  villages  and  make 
short  work  of  any  Boxers  who  miglit  be  en- 
countered on  the  way.  Colonel  Phayre,  of  the 
3rd  Bombay  Cavalry,  was  accordingly  placed  in 
command  of  a  party  made  up  of  two  squadrons 
of  his  own  regiment,  a  detachment  of  the 
20th  Punjaub  Infantrv,  another  of  the  Madras 
Pioneers,  some  sappers  and  miners,  and  two 
pom-poms.  With  this  little  force,  Phayre 
moved  off  towards  Ku-cheng  on  October  22nd. 
Colonel  Alexander,  with  three  squadrons  of  the 
1 6th  Bengal  Lancers,  went  off  upon  a  similar 
errand  in  another  direction,  making  a  night 
march  of  forty  miles  to  I-chou.  Next  day  there 
followed  in  support  of  Alexander  a  force  of 
German  and  Italian  infantry  and  artillery, 
under  Colonel  von  Norman.  At  the  same  time 
the  French  had  announced  their  intention  of 
seizing  the  Chinese  tombs  at  Si-ling,  near 
I-chou  ;  but  they  failed  in  their  object,  or  rather 
did  not  carry  it  out,  and  this  portion  of  the 
operation  effected  little  or  nothing. 

As  one  of  the  war  correspondents  with  the 
army  expressed  it,  "  a  little  loot  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  and  the  marauding  propensities  of  the 
French  section  of  the  allied  army  very  nearly 
led  to  an  interchange  of.  something  more  than 
words  when  they  wished  to  plunder  the  Imperial 
tombs  at  Si-ling,  seven  miles  from  the  city  of 
I-chou.  As  it  happened,  a  German  guard  had 
been  placed  over  the  tombs,  and  two  columns, 
the  one  composed  of  Germans  and  Anglo-Indians, 
the  other  of  French  troops,  were  approaching 
the  place  from  opposite  directions.  "  The  scene 
at  once  became  dominantly  interesting,  the  few- 
spectators  watching  with  suspense  the  develop- 
ments. The  Allied  column  was  passing  beneath 
the  archway  following  the  high  road  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountain  passes,  when  the 
French  troops  advanced  from  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. The  German  sentry  wished  to  halt  them  ; 
the  French  troops,  ignoring  the  challenge, 
pushed  on.  One  hundred  yards  separated  the 
van  of  the  French  from  the  gateway.  '  Halt ! ' 
again  the  German  soldier  challenged,  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  archway  with  his  bayonet 
at  the  'ready.'  The  French  moved  slowly 
nearer.  As  the  challenge  was  cried  for  the 
third  time,  the  sentry  came  to  the  '  present '  and 


turned  out  the  guard.  Four  German  soldiers 
with  their  corporal  barred  the  advance,  and  the 
rifle  of  the  sentry  fell  back  from  his  shoulder  to 
his  hip.  Fifty  yards  separated  the  contending 
parties  when  the  German  corporal  repeated 
three  times  in  rapid  succession  the  challenge  to 
the  French.  The  tension  was  extreme,  and  the 
Allied  colunm  drew  to  one  side,  anxiously  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  German  staff  officer.  The 
situation  turned  suddenly  towards  an  abrupt 
conclusion.  '  Load  ! '  said  the  German  corporal 
abruptly  ;  this  action  terminated  with  a  chilling 
rattle.  '  Present  ! '  The  four  rifles  stood  out  in 
readiness,  and  the  head  of  the  French  columrj 
stood  still." 

In  the  end,  and  after  a  second  episode  which 
for  a  few  moments  promised  pretty  developments 
and  presaged  a  conflict  between  the  French  and 
Sikh  troops,  the  Frenchmen  did  succeed  in 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  lion's  share  of 
the  plunder — for  these  glorious  tombs  were 
despoiled  after  all,  the  "  sacrificial ''  ornaments 
being  spared.  But  the  whole  incident,  while  it 
reflects  the  most  deeply  on  the  French,  does 
rather  tend  to  show  up  the  European  soldiery 
generally  in  the  light  of  jackals  snarling  over  the 
Celestial  carcass.  The  French  Foreign  Office 
did  afterwards  have  the  decency  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  loot  into  France,  and  even  to 
restore  the  valuable  instruments  plundered  from 
the  Peking  Observatory  ;  but  these  restrictions 
came  rather  too  late  in  the  day  to  be  effective — 
not  until  the  February  ol*  looi. 

Colonel  Phayre  found  Ku-cheng  again  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  but  on  his  opening  fire 
with  the  two  pom-poms  they  did  not  make  any 
serious  attempt  to  fight.  In  fact,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  newspaper  correspondents,  it  was  a 
case  of  an  enemy  who  "  wouldn't  play."  So, 
after  reducing  Ku-cheng  to  ashes  and  killing 
some  forty  of  the  Boxers  who  stayed  too  long  to 
allow  of  their  escaping  the  lances  of  the  cavalry. 
Colonel  Pha3're  returned  to  Gaselee's  head- 
quarters at  Pao-ting-fu. 

Such  was  the  entirely  successful  expedition 
carried  out  by  Generals  Sir  A.  Gaselee  and 
Lorne-Campbell  against  the  city  of  Pao-ting-fu, 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  worst  massacres  credited 
to  the  account  of  the  anti-foreign  agitation  in 
China  in  igco.  All  things  considered,  the  place 
and  its  people  were  fortunate  in  escaping  frorn 
what  would  have  been,  had  the  Russians  been 
present  in  preponderating  force,  a  wholesale 
massacre  and  act  of  vengeance. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THE    END    OK    THK    CRISIS    OF     iqOO. 


HFTER  being  iletained  at  Taku  fur  a  time 
by  the  allied  admirals,  Li  Hung  Chang 
had  proceeded  direct  to  the  capital, 
and  on  the  i8th  of  October  a  ne\v 
turn  was  given  to  the  negotiations  endeavoured 
lO  be  set  on  foot  by  him  and  by  Prince  Ching, 
by  the  despatch  of  a  circular  Note  to  the  foreign 
Ministers  in  Peking,  formulating  proposals  for  a 
preliminary  convention  on  the  subject  of  terms 
of  peace.  This  Note  to  the  Ministers  consisted 
of  the  following  five  Articles  : 

"  (i) — China  e.xpresses  regret  for  the  recent 
occurrences,  and  promises  that  they  shall  never 
ricur. 

''(2) — China  admits  her  liability  to  pa}-  an 
indemnity. 

"  (3) — Regarding  commercial  treaties,  China 
is  willing  to  re-alfirm  or  modify  the  old  treaties, 
or  to  make  new  ones. 

"  (4) — The  general  principles  having  been 
approved,  China  asks  that  the  Tsung-li-Yamen 
may  be  permitted  to  resume  its  functions,  and 
tiiat  the  foreign  troops  may  be  withdrawn  when 
the  various  items  of  the  indemnity  have  been 
arranged. 

"  (5) — Now  that  negotiations  have  been  begun, 
the  foreign  Powers  should  declare  an  armistice 
and  cease  military  action." 


Unfortunately  for  Ching  and  Li  Hung  Chang, 
the  covering  despatch  with  which  they  accom- 
panied this  fresh  proposal  again  impudently 
described  the  troubles  in  China  and  the  outrages 
on  European  life  and  property  as  entirely  owing 
to  the  Bo.xer  agitation.  It  entirely  failed  to 
grasp  the  existing  situation  as  it  appeared  to 
European  minds  ;  it  said  nothing  as  to  the 
German  Note  of  September  i8th,  demandingthe 
punishment  of  the  anti-foreign  leaders  ;  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  it  was  now  admitted  even 
by  the  Chinese  themselves  that  the  recent 
"  Decree "'  purporting  to  enact  the  banishment 
of  the  notorious  Tuan  was  a  forgery.  '  An  appeal 
for  the  Mikado's  intervention,  addressed  about 
this  time  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Kwang- 
Hsu,  was  met  by  a  stern  rebuke  and  by  a 
suggestion  that  the  Chinese  Court  would  do  well 
to  return  to  Peking  without  further  delay. 

The  very  day  after  this  fresh  abortive  attempt 
by  Li  and  Ching  to  make  terms  the  diplomatic 
world  was  startled  by  the  official  publication  of 
the  text  of  a  Note  which,  it  was  stated,  had  been 
exchanged  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Baron 
Hatzfeld,  the  German  Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James's,  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
Governments.  It  was  of  wide-reaching  scope 
and  of  very  considerable  importance,  aiming  as 
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it  ditl  at  the  maintenance  of  the  "  policy  of  the 
open  door"  and  striking  at  the  idea  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  for  any  individual  Power  in  the 
Far  East.  In  Berlin  it  was  generally  felt  that 
Count  von  3iilow,  the  new  German  Chancellor, 
had  inaiigmatod  his  Chancellorship  by  a  stroke 
of  policy  that  should  pri>ve  equally  advantageous 
to  both  Powers.  The  following  is  the  te.vt  of 
the  Note  : — 

"Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Imperial  (jernian  Government  being  desirdus 
to  maintain  their  interests  in  China,  and  their 
rights  under  existing  treaties,  have  agreed  to 
observe  the  following  principles  in  regard  to 
their  mutual  policy  in  China. 

"  (i)  It  is  a  matter  of  joint  and  permanent 
international  interest  that  the  ports  on  the  rivers 
and  littoral  of  China  should  remain  free  and 
open  to  trade,  and  to  every  other  legitimate 
form  of  economic  activity  for  the  nations  of  all 
countries  without  distinction,  and  that  the  two 
Governments  agree  on  their  part  to  uphold  the 
same  for  all  Chinese  territory  as  far  as  they  can 
exercise  it. 

"  (2)  The  Imperial  German  Government  and 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  will  not 
on  their  part  make  use  of  the  present  complica- 
tion to  obtain  for  themselves  any  territorial 
advantage  in  Chinese  dominions,  and  will  direct 
their  policy  towards  maintaining  undiminished 
the  territorial  condition  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

"  (3)  In  case  of  another  Power  making  use  of 
the  complications  in  China  in  order  to  obtain 
under  any  form  whatever  such  territorial  ad- 
vantages, the  two  contracting  parties  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  to  come  to  a  preliminary 
understanding  as  to  the  eventual  steps  to  be  taken 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests  in  China. 

"  (4)  The  Governments  will  communicate  this 
agreement  to  the  other  Powers  interested,  and 
especially  to  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  will  invite  them  to  accept  the  principles 
recorded  in  it." 

With  regard  to  the  concluding  clause  of  this 
.\nglo-German  agreement,  it  might  well  have 
been  expected  that  one  of  the  Powers — Russia 
to  wit — would  not  be  too  well  pleased  at  the 
turn  affairs  had  taken.  It  was  true  that  the 
Note  made  no  mention  of  the  punishment  of 
the  leaders  of  the  so-called  "  Reform  Party  "  in 
China,  an  omission  which  hostile  critics  did  not 
fail  to  catch  hold  of.  The  leading  semi-official 
journal  of  Paris  had  already  designated  the 
German    Emperor   as   "head    of  the  European 


Concert,"  and  the  press  of  Vienna  now  hailed 
the  Anglo-German  ctitcnlc  as  "  Billow's  master- 
stroke."    In   regard  to   the  puni.shment  of  ring- 
leaders, which   seemed  as  far  from    accomplish- 
ment as  ever,  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Meech,  who  was 
the  first  refugee  missionary  to  reach    England 
from  China,  and  who  spoke  with  an  experience 
fif  nearly  thirty  years  of  mission    work   in   the 
Far  East   behind    him,  stated   his    views   as   to 
those   Chinese    dignitaries  who   were   assuredly 
the  worst  evil-doers  of  the  year  igoo.     "In   the 
list  of  guilt}-  persons,"  he   said,  "  the  Dowager- 
Empress  comes  first  and    foremost.     Her   guilt 
admits  of  no  doubt.     It  does  not  rest  on  merely 
moral  grounds,  but  on  the  uncontradicted  issue 
of  Edicts  supporting   the   Boxers,  and    on   her 
allowing   the    attack    upon    the    Legations    by 
Tung-fu-Siang  while  she  was  in  the  city.     Next 
in  the  list  of  notorious  ringleaders  comes  Prince 
Tuan,    and  then    Kang-Yi,   known    throughout 
China  as  '  the  Lord  High  Extortioner,'  who  has 
been  closely  connected  with  the  later  develop- 
ment   of   the    Boxer    agitation.     Then    follows 
Yung-Lu,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
Prince    Ching,    who,    despite    the    fact    of    his 
appointment  as  a  Peace  Commissioner,  and  his 
reported    eflforts     to    assist     the    foreigners    in 
Peking,  has  long  been  notorious  as  one  of  the 
most  violent  anti-foreign  members  of  the  Tsung- 
li-Yamen."      The    return    of     this     missionary 
reminds  us   that   the  United    States   Consul  at 
Shanghai  was  at  some  pains  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
the  nmrdered  British  and  American  missionaries 
since  the  beginning  of  the  outbreaks.     The  total 
number  whose  deaths  were  proved  was  ninety- 
three,  leaving   no  fewer  than    170,  stationed  in 
the  provinces  of  Chi-li  and  Shan-si,  unaccounted 
for.     The    ninety-three    proved    cases    included 
thirty-four  British  men,  women,   and  children. 
We  have  already  spoken  at  some  length  of  the 
horrible    massacres    of  Roman    Catholic    priests 
and  Sisters  at   different  points.     Mention  must 
not    be  omitted    of  a    devoted    Belgian    priest, 
Father   Kessel,    who    was    at    the    head    of    a 
mission-station   at   Kau-chau.     His  mission  was 
in  grave   danger    of  destruction,   but,  when   an 
expedition      passed      through.    Father     Kessel 
declined    to    accompany    his    compatriots     and 
leave   the   converts   under   his    charge,    saying, 
"  No,    no,    I     cannot    desert    my    Christians." 
Indeed,  the  extent  of   Belgian  missionary    and 
commercial    interests    (the    latter  being  mainly 
railway  enterprise)  in  China  was  such  that  it  was 
stated  that   the  Belgian  "  bill  "  to  the    Chinese 
authorities    for     compensation    would    be    the 
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largest  presented  by  any  European  nation.  ''  It 
will  be  just  as  surprising  to  many  Englishmen," 
said  a  writer  on  this  subject  of  compensation, 
"  to  learn  that  Belgian  activity  and  interest  in 
China  were  so  great  and  widely  diffused  at  the 
present  time  as  to  be  told  that  a  large  number 
of  the  nominally  French  missionaries  of  the 
sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  who  first 
made  China  fully  known  to  us,  were  really 
Belgians.  The  particulars  given  of  the  losses  on 
the  three  divisions  of  ^longolia  alone  show  how 
much  the  Belgians  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Boxers.  In  South-west  Mongolia  Bishop  Hamer 
was  murdered  after  brutal  ill-usage.  In  this 
division  alone  the  buildings  destroyed,  besides 
the  episcopal  residence,  were  seventeen  houses 
occupied  by  his  clergy,  sixty-eight  churches, 
fifteen  oratories,  five  orphanages,  and  over 
thirty  schools.  In  Central  Mongolia,  under  the 
vicarship  of  Monsignor  Van  Aertselaar,  five 
priests  were  murdered.  The  material  losses 
were  nineteen  residences,  of  which  five  were 
exceptionally  large,  sixty  churches,  six  orphan- 
ages, and  seventj'-two  schools.  In  Eastern 
Mongolia,  sixteen  residences,  thirty-five  churches, 
forty  schools,  and  four  orphanages  were 
destroyed.  In  view  of  those  ascertained  losses, 
to  which  have  to  be  added  the  personal  losses 
and  claims  of  engineers  and  merchants,  it  will 
not  be  surprising  if  the  Belgian  bill  against 
China  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  '  patriotic  ' 
Boxer  movement  should  assume  somewhat 
lengthy  and  formidable  proportions." 

Naturall}-  the  Anglo-German  agreement  was 
widel}^  discussed  and  criticised,  but  for  the  most 
part  favourably.  It  was  felt  that  Great  Britain's 
old-established  claims  to  the  Yang-tse  region 
were  no  longer  to  remain  in  abeyance,  while  at 
the  same  time  Germany  was  relieved  from  the 
reproach  of  occupying  a  position  of  unrequited 
"  isolation "  in  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Charles 
Williams,  the  well-known  military  specialist, 
in  commenting  upon  the  event,  remarked  that 
it  was  folly  to  suppose-  that  the  Tsar  and  the 
French  Foreign  Office  had  not  known  long 
beforehand  that  an  Anglo-German  rapproche- 
ment was  in  the  air.  "What  Russia  knows, 
France  knows,"  he  said.  "  We  cannot  have  a 
written  alliance  which  may  lead  to  fighting  in 
any  one  quarter  of  the  world  without  having  an 
alliance  which  may  lead  to  fighting  the  world 
over.  We  cannot  be  at  war  with,  sav,  France 
and  Russia,  from  Cape  Cambodia  to  Behring 
Straits,  and  be  at  peace  in  the  Channel  and  the 
Baltic.     There  is  happily  no  immediate  danger 


of  any  fighting,  but  an  alliance  which  con- 
solidates for  one  purpose  the  armies  and  navies 
of  Germany  and  England  must  be  effective  for 
other  purposes."  It  was  generally  understood 
that  the  Powers  gave  their  approval  to  the 
terms  of  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  ;  but  as 
things  stood  in  China  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, it  really  did  not  much  matter  whether  they 
did  or  not.  A  native  rising  was  reported  from 
the  south,  a  portion  of  our  Indian  contingent 
was  sent  to  pacify  Kow-loon,  Shanghai  was  said 
to  be  "  threatened,"  the  piratical  Black  Flags 
were  alleged  to  be  massing  in  several  neighbour- 
hoods, and  punitive  expeditions  were  of  constant 
occurrence.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who,  as  director 
of  her  Maritime  Customs,  had  nobly  stuck  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  China's  best  interests, 
even  after  the  events  of  July  and  August,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Dowager-Empreas  (whose 
''  illness "  and  "  death "  w-ere  now  reported 
almost  daily  !)  asking  her  to  return  to  Peking, 
but  received  no  replj'  to  his  communication. 
Sir  Robert  was  heard  to  remark,  "  This  crisis 
will  put  "the  winter  trade  in  an  awful  shape." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chinese  Customs  receipts 
for  June,  July,  and  August,  1900,  were  150,000, 
450,000,  and  850,000  taels  respectively  below 
the  receipts  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
1899.  Well  may  Sir  Robert  Hart's  heart  have 
sunk  within  him  at  this  tremendous  but  scarcely 
unexpected  falling-off.  No  man  has  worked 
harder  than  he  for  the  best  interests  of  China, 
and  his  conduct  of  her  Customs  Revenues  has 
ever  been  truly  admirable,  even  in  face  of  the 
gravest  difficulties  and  dangers. 

Count  von  Waldersee's  first  despatch  in  the 
capacity  of  Field-Marshal  commanding  all  the 
allied  troops  in  the  field  (where  he  had  fixed  his 
headquarters  at  the  Summer  Palace)  was  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  on  November  4th.  It  set  forth 
that  a  German  punitive  force  had  killed  fifty 
Bo.xers  in  an  encounter  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Great  Wall,  anil  it  rather  grandiloquently 
added  that  ''  the  German  flag  now  floats  on  the 
Great  Wall  of  China."  Before  the  Gaselee- 
Campbell  expedition  left  the  district  surrounding 
Pao-ting-fu,  further  small  operations  were 
undertaken  against  Bo.xer  strongholds,  and  a 
small  column  operating  by  the  river  captured 
nine  hostile  junks.  On  November  4th  a  court- 
martial  sat  at  Pao-ting-fu  to  try  the  Chinese 
Treasurer,  Ting  -  Yuan,  the  Tartar  General 
Wang-Chang,  and  a  Chinese  colonel,  charged 
with  complicity  in  the  Boxer  outrages  on 
Europeans  and  native   Christians   at  and   near 
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this  place.  All  three  were  found  guilty  and 
were  shot — a  course  that  was  criticised  in  some 
quarters  on  the  ground  that  the  Chinese 
authorities  at  Pao-ting-lu  ought  to  have  been 
compelled  to  carry  out  these  executions  them- 
selves. Nothing  could  now  exceed  the  cringing 
attitude  of  the  local  functionaries  at  Pao-ting- 
tu.  On  the  ground  that  when  the  French — 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  the  first 
to  arrive  here — entered  the  place  they  had 
protected  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
wanted  the  French  commander.  General 
Bailloud,  to  accept  a  large  sum  of  money,  pre- 
sumably for  distribution  among  his  troops.  This 
offer  was  declined,  but  the  General  accepted 
from  the  local  dignitaries  an  offering  of  three 
thousand  sheepskins  with  which  to  line  the 
uniforms  of  the  soldiers.  General  Richardson, 
Gaselee's  second  in  command,  reported  several 
small  skirmishes  and  the  destruction  of  some 
native  villages.  It  was  also  reported  that  a 
trumpeter  of  the  16th  Bengal  Lancers  had  been 
arrested  for  shooting  dead  the  Chinese  General 
Fan  (General  Nieh's  successor),  who  was  offer- 
ing no  resistance  at  the  time.  At  Yang-tsang 
details  were  received  of  the  horrible  torture  and 
murder  of  the  missionaries,  Messrs.  Norman  and 
Robinson,  in  June.  General  Richardson  de- 
manded from  the  Governor  of  Yang-tsang  the 
sum  of  40,000  taels  in  silver  and  a  number  of 
mules  as  indemnity  for  these  outrages.  The 
General  received  4,000  taels  of  this  amount, 
and  security  for  the  balance,  and  then  returned 
to  headquarters  at  Pao-ting-fu. 

On  November  4th  three  Boxer  villages  were 
given  to  the  flames,  and  two  temples  dismantled, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lang-fang,  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  severest  opposition  encountered  bv  the 
Seymour  expedition  in  June.  On  the  6th, 
General  Lome  -  Campbell  arrived  back  at 
Tientsin  from  Pao-ting-fu,  reporting  that  he  had 
burned  down  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  Boxer 
villages  on  the  return  march.  An  artist- 
correspondent  of  the  Dat'/jy  Graphic  sent  home 
an  excellent  account  of  one  of  these  innumerable 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  The  procedure 
appears  invariably  to  have  been  pretty  much  the 
same.  '•  The  firing  was  short  and  sharp.  Now 
and  then  one  could  hear  the  Sikhs  or  Beluchis 
give  a  wild  hill  cry  as  they  hit  their  man.  After 
u  very  stiff  climb,  leading  our  ponies  up  the  face 
of  the  hill,  we  descended  in  time  to  be  with  the 
troops  when  they  entered  the  town.  After  the 
fight  I  examined  some  of  the  poor  wretches  who, 
with  their  one  Gatling  gun,  old-fashioned  rifles. 


and  primitive  swords  and  spears,  thought  they 
were  a  match  for  European  troops.  They  all 
wore  the  Boxer  uniform.  This  consists  of  a  red 
turban,  red  sash,  and  anklets,  over  the  blue 
costume  of  the  peasant,  while  in  a  pouch  in  the 
waistband  each  man  cairies  a  charm  against 
bullets  in  the  form  of  a  paper  slip  covered  with 
mystic  characters;  The  wounded  were  very 
quickly  attended  to,  and  seemed  grateful,  al- 
though thev  bore  the  pain  wonderfuU}-.  I 
wandered  into  one  of  the  temples,  and  found 
everything  indicating  sudden  flight,  things  being 
thrown  about  on  the  floors  and  tea  still  in  the 
cups  in  the  priests'  quarters.-  These  expeditions 
are  useful  in  keeping  the  country  around  Peking 
safe  and  free  from  the  enemy,  enabling  the 
farmers  to  gather  their  crops  and  bring  provisions 
to  the  city  for  sale." 

About  this  time  three  Belgian  gentlemen 
returned  to  Europe  from  the  Far  East,  having 
undergone  most  dangerous  and  most  curious 
experiences  in  the  course  of  a  journey  across 
China  which  had  begun  as  long  ago  as  the  end  of 
189Q,  and  had  been  interrupted  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  Boxer  agitation.  The  leader  of  the 
expedition.  Colonel  Five,  was  himself  a  militarv 
man,  though  the  aims  of  the  enterprise  which  he 
controlled-  were  purely  geographical,  scientific, 
and  commercial.  One  of  the  members  of  his 
party,  a  Belgian, called  Splingard,  had  lived  in 
China  for  tw'entv-five  vears,  and  was  married  to 
a  Chinese  woman.  Arrived  at  Lan-chau-fu, 
which  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kan-su, 
two  parties  were  formed.  The  one  at  whose 
head  Colonel  Five  placed  himself  made  for  the 
Koko  Nor  Lake,  explored  it  thorough!}',  and  were 
then  driven  back  hy  intense  cold  and  snow,  after 
losing  many  baggage-animals.  The  second  party 
had  taken  another  road  through  Kan-su,  but  were 
prevented  going  further  bv  the  kindly  action  of 
a  Chinese  telegraph  clerk,  who  implored  them 
to  fly  northwards  into  Mongolia,  as  the  Boxer 
troubles  had  now  commenced.  On  hearing  this 
news,  the  two  parties  of  "the  expedition  managed 
to  join  hands,  and  thev  finally  decided,  after  a 
consultation,  to  endeavour  to  reach  Europe  bv 
way  of  Siberia.  This  would  involve  their  cross- 
ing the  great  Gobi  Desert,  but  it  was  felt  that 
anything  was  preferable  to  running  the  risks  o! 
torture  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Boxer 
brigands.  Five  and  his  companions  marched 
armed  to  the  teeth,  some  of  them  carrying  two 
rifles  apiece,  and  giving  out,  whenever  serious 
trouble  threatened,  that  they  were  the  advance- 
guard  of  a  European  army  corps.     On  arrival  at 
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a  place  called  Tat-sing,  the  foiled  explorers 
entered  the  great  desert.  They  at  once  made 
for  a  pass  thrnugh  the  niountains  by  which  it  is 
intersected,  steering  their  way  by  compass. 
More  than  once  they  lost  the  track,  and  then 
found  themselves  faced  by  a  fearful  sand-storm, 
which  for  a  time  blinded  both  man  and  beast. 
Finally  they  managed  to  skirt  the  sand-banks, 
and  next  found  themselves  at  a  place  called 
We-yan-fu,  the  solitary  city  in  the  Gobi  Desert. 
They  were  not  reassured  on  learning  that  the 
Governor  was  not  only  a  cousin  of  the  Dowager- 
Empress  and  of  strong  anti-foreign  proclivities, 
but  that  he  had  recently  attempted  to  lure 
twenty  Belgian  missionaries  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  even  now  had  a  bodyguard  of  twenty 
Boxers  lodged  in  his  own  palace.  However, 
for  some  undefined  reason  (possibly  because  he 
had  heard  vague  rumours  of  possible  reprisals  by 
a  European  army)  this  savage  princeling  treated 
the  party  civilly,  made  no  attempt  to  molest  them, 
and  even  provided  them  with  guides  and  fresh 
camels.  Colonel  Five  and  his  colleagues  then 
pushed  on  to  what  was  the  worst  travelling  of 
the  W'hole  journey,  when  the  cold  became  so 
intense  that  the  thermometers  refused  to  do  their 
duty  at  all.  From  Urga,  where  the  confines  of 
the  great  desert  were  attained,  they  pushed  on  by 
easier  stages,  being  now  in  comparative  safety, 
after  having  enjoyed,  or  disenjoyed,  the  remark- 
able experience  of  starting  to  explore  the  Middle 
Kingdom  and  ending  by  exploring,  somewhat 
against  their  will,  the  trackless  wastes  of  the 
Gobi  Desert. 

It  is  a  question  whether  one  good  stroke  of 
policy  would  not  have  been  for  the  allies  to 
have  insisted  upon  the  abdication  of  the 
Dowager-Empress.  In  the  case  of  such  a  woman 
as  this  it  is  quite  possible  that  her  formal 
abdication — a  proceeding  depriving  her  of  every 
iota  of  power — would  have  been  the  most  telling 
punishment  that  could  be  meted  out.  Power 
had  become  essential  to  her  cruel  and  heartless 
nature,  and  who  shall  say  that  in  her  removal 
China's  hope  of  ultimate  salvation,  social  and 
political,  might  not  have  resided  ?  Professor 
Douglas,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Dr.  Morrison,  and 
other  eminent  authorities  who  know  the  country 
and  its  people  intimately,  have  testified  to  the 
great  harm  wrought  by  this  unscrupulous  and 
in  every  way  remarkable  personality.  In  the 
autumn  of  this  very  year  of  crisis  (iqoo),  225 
memJtrs  of  the  literati  of  Hu-nan  and  Hu-peh 
addressed  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor 
Kwang-Hsu  to  the  editor   of  the  North   China 


Daily  Xcws,  in  whicii  they  begged  that  the 
youthful  monarch  should  be  rescued  from  the 
clutches  of  the  Dowager,  and  that  the  Treaty 
Powers  should  proceed  to  intervene  on  his 
behalf.  The  appellants  pointed  out  that  Kwang- 
Hsu  had  been  a  mere  figure-head  since  the  care- 
fully planned  coiij)  d'etat  of  September,  i8q<S,  and. 
recorded  their  opinion  that  the  events  of  iqoo- 
would  never  have  happened  but  for  the  vaulting 
ambition  and  hatred  of  Europeans  so  consistently 
displayed  bv  the  Dowager.  But  of  course  their 
appeal  came  to  nothing. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  the  general 
situation,  both  in  regard  to  the  peace  negotia- 
tions and  the  attitude  of  the  Powers  towards 
each  other's  supposed  aims,  remained  as  un- 
satisfactory as  ever.  Count  von  Waldersee  flatly 
refused  a  suggestion,  emanating  from  Ching  and 
Li  Hung  Chang,  that  military  operations  should 
cease  pending  the  peace  proposals  ;  in  fact,  Li's- 
own  private  secretary  was  arrested  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital,  at  the  Field-Marshal's  instigation,, 
for  alleged  evil  communications  with  the  Boxer 
leaders.  On  December  bth  the  foreign  Ministers 
at  Peking  received  a  letter  bearmg  the  signature- 
of  Kang-Yu-Wei,  the  head  of  the  so-called 
"  Reform  Party "  amongst  the  Chinese.  After 
mentioning,  incidentally,  that  "  if  the  Emperor 
returned  the  Empire  would  rejoice,"  this  some- 
what vague  communication  went  on  to  deplore 
the  existing  situation  and  the  events  that  had 
led  up  to  it.  Of  course  the  receipt  of  this  letter 
had  no  practical  result,  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  Imperial  Court  was  still  at  Si-ngan-fu,  six 
hundred  miles  away,  and  with  apparently  no- 
intention  whatever  of  returning.  On  December 
13th  an  Edict  of  the  Emperor  Kwang-Hsu  was 
published  in  Peking,  according  to  Prince  Ching 
and  to  Li  Hung  Chang  plenipotentiary  powers 
similar  to  those  granted  at  the  time  of  Japan's 
victory  over  China. 

Still  the  desultory  fighting  went  on  in  isolated 
places.  The  American  Colonel  Tulloch: 
reported  a  gallant  action  by  a  small  United 
States  force  who  were  attacked  by  Boxers  about 
eight  miles  outside  Peking.  It  was  very- 
difficult  to  locate  the  enemy,  as  they  used 
smokeless  powder.  When  at  length  their 
position  was  located,  it  was  splendidly  stormed 
by  a  far  inferior  force  of  the  Americans,  headed 
by  Lieutenant  McPherson,  who,  leaping  a 
barricade  w-hich  the  enemy  had  erected,  shot 
five  of  the  defenders  with  his  own  hand.  A 
significant  fact  in  connection  with  this  engage- 
ment was  the  speech  of  a  dying  Chinanran,  who, 
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according  to  Colonel  Tulloch's  report  to 
General  Chaffee,  said  :  "  You  can  kill  me,  but 
you  cannot  kill  the  Boxer  movement,  which 
must  exist  until  every  foreign  devil  in  China 
has  been  destroyed  !  " 

However  obscure  and  disquieting  the  situa- 
tion at  the  opening  of  December  still  might  be, 
there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  terms  of  the 
Collective  Note  to  be  presented  to  China  by  the 
combined  European  Powers  and  Japan,  as  set 
forth  by  Count  von  Biilow  in  the  Reichstag. 
We  print  below  the  full  text  of  this  document, 
which  was  ultimately  destined,  at  long  last,  to 
bring  about  an  end — or,  at  all  events,  a  cessation 
— of  the  existing  difficulty  in  the  Far  East. 

"Article  i.  An  extraordinary  mission,  headed 
by  an  Imperial  Prince,  shall  be  sent  to  Berlin  in 
order  to  express  the  regret  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  and  of  the  Chinese  Government  for  the 
murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler.  On  the  scene 
of  the  murder  a  monument  worthv  of  the 
assassinated  Minister  shall  be  erected  with  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  German,  and  Chinese,  ex- 
pressing the  regret  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 

"Article  2.  (n)  The  death  penalty  is  to  be 
inflicted  upon  Princes  Tuan  and  Chuang,  upon 
Duke  Lan,  and  further  upon  Ying-nien,  Kang- 
yi,  Chao  Shu-chiao,  Tung-fuh-siang,  Yu  Hsien, 
and  other  ringleaders  whose  names  will  be  given 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Powers. 

"  {d)  In  all  places  where  foreigners  have  been 
killed  or  maltreated  official  examinations  shall 
be  suspended  for  five  years. 

"  Article  3.  The  Chinese  Government  shall 
erect  a  monument  in  every  foreign  or  inter- 
national cemetery  which  has  been  desecrated  or 
where  the  graves  have  been  destroyed. 

"  Article  4.  The  prohibition  of  the  import  of 
arms  into  China  shall  be  maintained  till  further 
notice. 

"Article  5.  China  has  to  pay  a  just  indem- 
nity to  Governments,  corporations,  and  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  to  those  Chinese  who 
suffered  during  the  recent  events  in  person  or  in 
property  in  consequence  of  being  in  the  service 
of  foreigners. 

"  Article  6.  Every  single  foreign  Power  is 
granted  the  right  of  maintaining  a  permanent 
Legation  guard,  and  of  placing  the  quarter  of 
Peking  where  the  Legations  are  situated  in  a 
state  of  defence.  Chinese  are  not  to  be  allowed 
to  live  in  that  quarter  of  Peking. 

"  Article  7.  The  Taku  Forts  and  those 
forts  which  might  prevent  free  communica- 
tion between  Peking  and  the  sea  shall  be  razed. 


"  Article  8.  The  Powers  acquire  the  right 
of  occupying  certain  points  on  which  they  will 
agree  among  themselves,  with  the  object  of 
maintaining  free  communication  between  the 
capital  and  the  sea. 

"Article  q.  The  Chinese  Government  is 
bound  to  post  Imperial  decrees  for  two  years  at 
all  sub-prefectures.  In  these  decrees — (a)  To 
belong  to  any  anti-foreign  sect  is  for  ever  for- 
bidden under  penalty  of  death  ;  {d)  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  the  guilty  are  recorded  ; 
(f)  to  prevent  fresh  disturbances  it  is  declared 
that  the  Viceroys,  as  well  as  the  provincial  and 
local  authorities,  are  made  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  their  districts.  In  the 
event  of  fresh  anti-foreign  disturbances,  or  other 
infringements  of  the  Treaties,  which  are  not  at 
once  stopped  and  avenged  by  punishment  of 
the  guilty,  these  officials  shall  be  promptly 
deposed,  and  never  again  entrusted  with  official 
functions  6r  invested  with  fresh  dignities. 

"  Article  10.  The  Chinese  Government 
undertakes  to  enter  upon  negotiations  with 
regard  to  such  alterations  in  the  existing  com- 
mercial and  navigation  treaties  as  the  foreign 
Governments  consider  to  be  desirable,  as  well  as 
regarding  other  matters  which  are  concerned 
with  facilitating  commercial  relations. 

"Article  II.  The  Chinese  Government  shall 
be  bound  to  reform  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office 
and  the  Court  ceremonial  for  the  reception  of 
the  foreign  representatives,  and  to  do  so  in  the 
sense  which  shall  be  defined  by  the  foreign 
Powers." 

When,  in  the  middle  of  December,  these 
terms  were  agreed  to  by  the  representatives  of 
all  the  foreign  Powers,  and  were  presented,  the 
wording  was  slightly  altered.  In  the  second 
article,  for  example,  the  expression  "  death 
penalty  "  was  altered  to  "  severest  punishment," 
though  it  was  well  understood  that  the  death 
penalty  was  meant.  After  the  actual  presenta- 
tion of  the  Joint  Note,  delay  still  dragged  on 
delay.  Li  Hung  Chang  and  his  colleague  Prince 
Ching  endeavoured  to  temporise.  There  were 
one  or  two  clauses  to  which  the  guilty  Chinese 
court  naturally  and  strongly  objected,  notably 
the  infliction  of  the  extreme  penalty  on  ring- 
leaders, and  the  razing  of  the  Taku  Forts — this 
last  a  clause  strongly  to  be  insisted  on,  seeing 
what  the  history  of  these  famous  forts  had  been 
from  the  very  first.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of 
the  indemnity  to  be  exacted,  it  was  roughly 
estimated  that  the  claims  of  the  great  Powers 
would     be  :      Germany,    ^"15,000,000  ;     Great 
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Britain,  ^12,000,000  ;  France,  ;^5,ooo,ooo ; 
Russia, _/.'3, 000, 000  ;  Italy,  ;^i, 200,000;  America, 
i'i,ooo,ooo.  In  addition,  there  was  to  be 
reci<oned  a  claim  of  some  ^5,000,000  on  account 
of  private  losses,  including  large  sums  to  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Missions,  and  a  claim 
for  the  destruction  of  250  miles  of  railway 
— altogether  a  heavy,  but  by  no  means  too 
lieavv,  bill  for  China  to  satisfy.  Sir  Ernest 
Satow,  the  British  representative,  was,  it 
mav  be  mentioned,  the  last  of  the  foreign 
Ministers  to  sign  the  Joint  Note  before  its  pre- 
sentation. 

Christmas  passed  and  the  dawn  of  a  new 
centurv  broke,  but  still  the  demands  of  the 
Powers  remained  unsubscribed  to  by  China. 
Meantime  the  allies  by  no  means  stayed  their 
hands,  albeit  the  Chinese  went  through  the 
farce  of  having  some  unfortunate— in  all  likeli- 
hood the  wrong  man — decapitated  for  the 
murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler,  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  "  make  merit "  with  Germany. 
The  French,  who  were  nothing  if  not  thorough 
and  drastic  in  their  methods  of  bringing  the 
wily  Celestial  to  his  knees,  are  alleged  to  have 
"accounted  for"  as  many  as  a  thousand  Boxers 
(and  no  quarter  given  !)  in  the  course  of  one 
fight,  the  localitv  of  which  was  not  clearlj' 
stated.  With  the  exception  of  the  Russians, 
the  French  were  assuredly  the  most  barbarous 
in  their  methods  of  exacting  vengeance.  The 
lust  for  blood  could  not  go  much  further  than 
it  did  in  the  case  of  one  French  officer,  who 
sent  home  to  France,  together  with  a  mass  of 
loot,  the  ghastly  head  of  a  Chinaman  wrapped 
in  paper,  on  which  was  written  these  words  : 

"  A  Boxer's  Head, 

Aged  about  25, 

Killed    by    Me 

At  the  capture  of  Pei-tang, 

August  16,  1900. 

De  profundis. 

— M.  Lafrance." 

That  France,  with  troops  of  which  this  gentle- 
man was  a  sample,  and  with  small  territorial 
possessions  in  the  Far  East  as  compared  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  should  have  affected  to 
take  a  leading  hand  in  the  international  game 
of  despoiling  China  would  be  amusing  if  it  were 
not  so  sinister.  For  France  has  desires,  aspira- 
tions, and  a  definite  policy  in  the  Far  East — 
which  is  ex,actly  what  England  lacks.  "Be 
Asiatic  ;  there  lies  the  future  !  "  wrote  Prince 
Hem-i  d'Orleans  in  his  book  on  the  Far  Eastern 
problem  ;    and    this   advice    has   assuredly   been 


most  assiduously  followed  by  his  countrymen. 
Yet,  against  Great  Britain's  1,600,000  square 
miles  of  Asiatic  "  dominion  under  palm  and 
pine  "  and  300,000,000  oF  population,  France  can 
.only  show  less  than  ;50,ooo  square  miles  of 
Eastern  territory  and  J3.000.000  of  population. 
Her  total  trade  only  amounts  to  about 
;^"io,ooo,ooo  sterling  annuallj-,  and  even  of  this 
a  considerable  amount  is  in  British  hands. 

The  absolute  abolition  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen 
was  ultimately  not  insisted  upon  in  the  peace 
conditions,  although  it  had  been  in  serious  con- 
templation. Sir  Harry  Parkes  once  was  heard 
to  saj'  that  the  transacting  of  official  business 
with  this  Board  was  in  the  nature  of  a  physical 
ionr  dc  force.  China's  so-called  Foreign  Office 
has  alwa}-s  been  a  negative  quantity.  The 
method  adopted  bv  the  officials  is  the  showing 
of  an  extravagant  courtesy  to  the  Minister  who 
is  intent  upon  pressing  a  certain  point,  to  listen 
to  his  arguments  with  a  highly  flattering  mixture 
of  interest  and  appreciation,  to  appear  to  be 
anxious  to  do  what  is  wanted,  and  finally  to — 
propose  an  adjournment.  At  least,  this  was  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  school  in  which  Li  Hung 
Chang  was  such  an  apt  student  and  teacher — 
it  was  the  line  of  action  adopted  with  almost 
unvarying  success  by  the  sage  councillors  of  the 
Tsung-li-Yaiuen   up  to  and   including  the  year 

IQOO. 

For  at  last  the  end  of  the  Far  Eastern  crisis 
of  1900  really  came.  On  January  I2th-I3th, 
IQOI,  the  two  Chinese  plenipotentiaries.  Prince 
Cliing  and  Li  Hung  Chang,  subscribed  theii 
names  to  the  Joint  Note  of  the  Powers.  China 
had  surrendered  at  discretion,  aiid  under  violent 
protest. 

The  chapter  of  the  world's  historj?  that  was 
thus  closed  is  surely  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary ever  recorded.  Two  of  our  leading 
naval  and  military  authorities,  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  and  Msccunt  Wolseley,  have  put  on 
record  their  opinion  that  the  Chinese  Empire  is 
still  destined  to  sway  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
The  problem  of  the  Yellow  Man  is  not  dead,  it 
only  sleeps — so  much  is  certain.  A  once  con- 
spicuous Chinese  statesman.  Wen  Hsiang, 
remarked  to  Sir  Thomas  Wade  that  when  once 
China  began  to  move  on  the  path  of  progress  she 
would  astonish  the  world.  We  do  not  know 
when  this  psychological  moment  is  fated  to 
arrive,  but  it  may  come  earlier  than  most  men 
suppose.  The  Yellow  Man  is  not  prepared  to 
love  the  White,  any  more  than  the  White  ]\Iau 
m,ay.  be  said  to  love  the  Yelbw.     On  this  point 
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Sir  Robert  Hart,  ever  the  trieiui  oi  and  in  some 
respects  the  beUever  in  China,  has  seen  fit  to  say 
a  lew  plain  words.  He  rightly  holds  that,  how- 
ever terrible  the  crimes  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  certain  persons  in  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  allies  sometimes  somewhat  tightly 
strained  that  quality  of  mercy  to  the  fallen  which 
one  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  apostles 
of  comparative  civilisation.  Speaking  of  the 
occupation  of  Peking,  Sir  Robert  says  : — 
"  Strangelv  enough,  the  quarter  of  the  citj- 
occupied  bv  the  Japanese  was  speedily  seen  to 


the  most  ancient  of  civilisations,  by  the  wanton 
destruction  of  whatever  they  could  not  carry  oft 
— those  of  another  preached  the  gospel  of  cleanli- 
ness by  shooting  down  anybody  who  committed 
a  nuisance  in  public — while  those  of  a  third 
spread  their  ideas  on  the  sanctity  of  family  life  by 
breaking  into  private  houses  ....  so  said 
gossip  ;  captured  cities  must  sufier,  and  the 
populations  of  wrongdoing  cities  must  pay  the 
penalty  of  wrongdoing  ;  but  there  are  ways  and 
ways  of  exacting  reparation  and  teaching  lessons 
for  the  future — was  this  the  best  ?     Perhaps,  and 
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be  the  best  administered  ;  more  lucky  than 
others  in  knowing  beforehand  in  what  Govern- 
ment buildings  and  public  establishments  official 
monevs  were  deposited,  it  mav  be  a  fact  that 
they  secured  more  '  sycee  '  than  all  the  others 
put  together,  but,  they  kept  their  hands  off  the 
people,  and  their  discipline,  regulations,  and 
method  were  such  that  the\' — new  to  the 
humane  civilisation  of  which  the  others  were 
the  creators  and  children — very  soon  inspired 
confidence,  re-established  order,  re-opened 
markets,  and  made  life  liveable,  while  some  of 
their  colleagues  allowed  a  state  of  affairs  to  spring 
up  and  continue  which  was  quite  the  reverse. 
WhT  this  superiority  on  the  one  side  and  this 
inferiority — if  only  temporary — on  the  other? 
The  men  of  one  flag  showed  their  detestation  of 


it  may  be  not  unnaturally,  the  conquered  army 
may  have  regarded  a  conquered  and  almost 
deserted  city  as  already  formally  confiscated  and 
consequently  legally  delivered  over  to  pillage, 
and  their  fellow-countrymen  who  had  been 
burnt  out  and  lost  all  but  what  they  stood  in 
maj-  have  been  thought  to  have  suffered  enough 
to  justify  any  reprisals  ;  but  even  so,  the 
demoralising  effect  always  and  everywhere 
produced  on  all  classes  by  wholesale  looting  and 
its  accompanying  licence  must  have  seemed  a 
sufficient  reason  in  itself  for  discountenancing 
and  stopping  it  and  its  attendant  evils  at  the 
outset.  Such,  however,  can  hardh'  be  said  to 
have  been  the  case,  and  even  some  missionaries 
took  such  a  leading  part  in  '  spoiling  the 
Egyptians  '  for  the  greater  glory  of  God  that  a 
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bystanJer  was  heard  to  say,  '  For  a  century  to 
come  Chinese  converts  will  consider  looting  and 
vengeance  Christian  virtues ! '  " 

So  far  Sir  Robert  Hart.  There  is  surely  more 
than  a  little  of  sound  judgment  in  his  remarks, 
penned  by  a  man  who  was  on  the  spot  the 
whole  of  the  time,  and  who  therefore  is  bound 
to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  every 
fact  of  which  he  speaks.  Nor  must  it,  again,  be 
imagined,  as  some  people  perhaps  did  imagine, 
that  the  Manchu  dynasty  ceased  to  exist  when 
the  allied  legions  burst  their  way  into  Peking. 
No,  the  Chinese  are  urgent  and  alive  to  their 
own  interests — but  an  added  difficulty  is  that 
they,  not  unnaturally,  do  not  wholly  realise 
what  it  is,  besides  reparation  and  indemnity, 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  sought  for  in 
the  Ftirthest  East.  "  China  must  grow  strong, 
and  it  is  to  her  people  she  must  look  for  increase 
of  strength.  Will  prohibitive  stipulations  gain 
their  point  ?  Is  not  Germany's  '  mailed  fist  ' 
the  outcome  of  an  attempt  to  restrict  her 
military  growth  ?  Or  will  punitive  measures 
avail  ?  Is  there  not  a  Phoenix-like  power  in  the 
blood  of  martyrdom  ?  We  may  not  consider 
llie  dead  Bo.xer  a  martyr,  but  what  will  his 
surviving  fellows  feel  ?  Or  are  military  prome- 
nades to  continue  till  all  present  and  possible 
Bo.vers  are  killed  off  ?  But  how  exterminate 
China's   four    hundred  millions  ?     Is  there   not 


some    better  way  of  dealing  with    the    matter, 
some  wiser  way  of  meeting  the  Yellow  Peril  ?  " 

That  other  way,  it  would  seem,  is  yet  to 
seek.  A  diversity  of  interests  has  throughout 
marked  the  aims  of  the  eight  Powers  whose 
banners  flew  o\'er  Peking  in  the  August  of 
the  year  1900 — a  diversity  so  marked  and  so 
lamentable  (especially  in  the  case  of  the  Russians, 
who  remained  in  active  possession  of  Manchuria) 
that  even  the  most  confirmed  and  unwavering 
of  optimists  could  not  with  safety  predict  the 
dawn  of  a  New  Era  of  peace  and  prosperity  for 
China  and  for  the  Chinese  people.  A  permanent 
peace  is  only  possible  to  any  people  on  a  basis  of 
sound  good-fellowship  and  good-will  towards 
others  ;  and  somehow  the  yellow  race  and  the 
white  do  not,  and  we  fear  never  will,  commingle. 
It  is  a  pity  to  have  to  close  our  narrative  with  a 
gloomy  rather  than  with  a  happy  forecast.  But 
it  cannot  with  frankness  be  stated  that  there  are 
great  hopes  of  a  lasting  reign  of  peace  in  the 
Far  East.  The  last  year  of  the  old  century  was 
a  year  full  of  woe  and  of  horror  unspeakable  for 
China.  May  the  coming  A-ears  bring  her  new 
life,  new  hopes,  new  aspirations,  and  new  ideals, 
and  may  a  race  of  wise  counsellors  arise  in  China 
who  shall  succeed  in  proving  it  true  that  a 
nation,  no  less  than  an  individual  man  or 
woman,  may  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  its  dead 
self  to  higher  and  nobler  things  ! 
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THE     outlook:      190 1. 


IT  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  events 
of  1900  in  China  would  be  without  their 
effect,  immediate  and  far-reaching,  not 
only  upon  the  interests  of  the  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  also 
upon  those  of  the  different  foreign  countries 
involved.  There  is  one  aspect  of  the  crisis 
upon  vihich  we  have  hitherto  little  more 
than  touched — the  grave  danger  to  which 
large  Chinese  cities  other  than  Peking  and 
Tientsin  were  for  a  time  exposed.  This  was 
notdblv  the  case  with  the  great  seaport  cit}-  of 
Shanghai.  There  was  a  brief  period,  shortly 
before  the  arrival  on  the  spot  of  European 
soldiers  in  large  numbers,  when  the  few  hundred 
white  inhabitants  of  Shanghai  were  deemed  to 
be  in  such  imminent  peril  that  volunteers  were 
hastily  enrolled  and  other  precautionary  measures 
taken.  A  large  Chinese  army  was  said  to  be 
massing  in  the  vicinity,  and  alarmist  fears  for  the 
well-bemg  of  Shanghai's  interests,  both  personal 
and  commercial,  were  loudly  e.\pressed  on  all 
sides.  That  nothing  happened  in  justification  of 
these  fears  was  matter  for  great  self-congratula- 
tion by  the  community  at  large.  The  wharves 
and  business  houses  and  banks  of  the  "  Liverpool 
of  the  Far  East  "  remained  intact,  and  afterwards 
the  presence  of  numerous  foreign  warships 
prevented  any  repetition  of  the  alarms  for  its 
safet)'.  If  Shanghai  had  been  attacked,  there 
is  no  saying  what  complications  might  have 
ensued.  All  the  rest  of  the  Treaty  Ports  would 
at  once  havs  been  endangered,  and  the  firebrand 
of  murder  and  desolation  would  have  been  carried 
throughout  the  land  without  being  confined  to  a 
large  but  comparatively  restricted  area.  The 
reader  nia\-  here  be  reminded  that  some  3,000 
vessels  enter  the  port  of  Shanghai  every  \"ear,  of 
which  more  than  half  the  tonnage  is  British. 
The  population  of  the  place  is  about  400,000, 
including  upwards  of  3,000  Europeans. 

On  February  4th,  iqoi — or  about  three  weeks 
after  the  ratification  of  the  terms  of  peace  by 
Prince  Ching  and  Li  Hung  Chang — the  foreign 
Ministers  at  Peking  handed  to  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentatives the  names  of   the  twelve    instigator* 


of  the  Boxer  atrocities  on  whom  China  was 
expected  to  carry  out  the  death  penalty.  The 
names  of  the  twelve  denounced  oflficials  were 
Prince  Tuan,  Chwang,  Duke  Lan,  Ying  Nien, 
Chao  Shu  Chiao,  Yuh  Sien,  Tung  Fuh  Siang, 
Hu  Chun  Yu,  Chi  Hsin,  Hsu  Tung,  Kang  Yu, 
and  Li  Ping  Heng.  The  three  last-named  having 
already  either  suffered  the  death  penalty  or 
committed  suicide,  this  reduced  the  number  of 
the  denounced  to  nine.  With  the  Chinese  Court 
still  in  its  well-ordered  if  ill-advised  "  retirement  " 
some  hundreds  of  miles  from  Peking,  it  was 
hardly  hoped  to  execute  vengeance  on  all  the 
nine  in  question — which  rather  reduced  this 
demand  of  the  foreign  ^Ministers  to  the  level  of 
a  farce.  "  \''engeance  by  instalments  "  can  never 
be  a  particularly  satisfactory  proceeding, 
especially  in  a  country  like  China,  where  even 
the  gravest  issues  of  life  and  death  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  treated  lightlv,  and  where 
the  very  inscription  on  many  of  the  temples — 
"Worship  the  Gods  as  if  they  were  present  " — is 
in  the  nature  of  an  invitation  b\'  the  priests  to 
the  people  to  perform  the  act  of  praying  without 
pausing  to  find  out  whether  the  petition  is  likely 
to  be  heard  by  any  Deity  whatsoever.  As  it  has 
been  expressed  in  the  allegory  of  an  English 
parody — • 

"  Worship  the  Gods  as  if  they  were  here, 
And  if  they're  not,  there  is  naught  to  fear." 

From  the  Imperial  "  city  of  refuge  "  in  January 
there  had  emanated  an  Edict  not  to  be 
surpassed  for  amazing  effronterj-,  and  alleging  a 
complete  reconciliation  between  the  young 
Emperor  and  the  Dowager.  "In  1898,"  said 
this  document,  "  when  the  Emperor  introduced 
reforms  in  the  Government,  certain  ill-disposed 
persons  brought  about  mutual  hatred  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress-Dowager.  All 
this,  however,  is  now  exploded.  The  Emperor 
and  the  Empress-Dowager  recognise  their  own 
respective  faults.  They  are  now  determined  to 
act  unitedly,  and  to  pursue  the  best  course  for 
the  Empire,  instead  of  following,  as  formerly, 
cross -purposes."  One  wonders  who  was  im- 
mediately  responsible   for   the   style   in    which 
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these   remarkable    literary    productions    of    the 
Chinese  Court  were  invariably  drawn  up. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  Far  Eastern 
situation  has  e\-er  been  the  way  in  which  the 
subject  of  European  intervention  is  looked  at 
bv  many  even  among  the  better  class  of  Chinese. 
The  Shanghai  correspondent  of  one  of  the 
London  papers  put  this  very  pertinently  by  re- 
lating an  incident  told  by  Sir  Robert  Hart.  "A 
native  banker  in  Peking,  of  considerable  posi- 
tion, who  would  be  generally  recognised  as  an 


barbarians    who    have    come    tq    ravage    Ch.ina 
because  their  own  countries  are  so  poor  ?  " 

There  remained,  as  a  most  disquieting  factor 
in  the  outlook,  the  question  of  Great  Britain's 
supremacy  and  of  the  share  which  she  might 
reasonably  e.xpect  in  any  division  amongst  the 
allied  Powers  of  territorial  obligations  exacted 
from  China.  Whilst  each  individual  Power  was 
strenuously  afTirming  its  intenbion  of  respecting 
the  "  integrity  "  of  China,  there  were  prominent 
publicists  and  others  who  could  not  help  seeing 
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intelligent  man,  said  to  Sir  Robert,  'What  are 
all  these  foreign  troops  doing  in  Peking  ?  Have 
they  just  come  here  to  make  a  raid  on  the 
Capital  ?  '  So  far  as  he  knows,  nothing  has 
occurred  to  justify  the  irruption  into  the  capital 
of  the  soldiers  of  seven  or  eight  barbarian  tribes. 
He  is  aware  that  the  Emperor  has  had  a  little 
trouble  with  some  rebels,  but  the  appearance  of 
ail  the  foreign  soldiers  he  views  somewhat  as  the 
citizen  of  a  Roman  town  regarded  its  invasion 
by  the  Goths.  If  this  is  how  it  strikes  a  com- 
paratively intelligent  man  in  the  capital,  what 
must  the  ordinary  villager  think  of  the  stray 
news  that  reaches  him  of  the  fighting  and  the 
flight  of  the  Court,  save  that  all  foreioiners  arc 


that  for  the  world's  safety  the  Dragon  Flag  must 
no  longer  flaunt  the  wind  with  impimity.  Mr. 
Colquhoun,  who  is  probably  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  England's  proper  sphere  of  influence 
in  China — the  Yangtse  Valley — had  some  in- 
forming remarks  to  make  on  this  head.  "  The 
integrity  of  China  is  a  dream,  a  farce,  an  illusion," 
he  said.  "  We  are  no  longer  in  1805,  when  such 
an  expression  might  still  have  had  some  mean- 
ing. There  remains  to  us  a  disintegrated  China. 
She  can  never  again  be  a  cohesive,  united  whole. 
We  may  personally  be  willing  to  renounce  any 
exclusive  claims  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the 
Empire  as  an  open  market  to  the  world,  but 
certain    of    the    other    Powers    are   playing    a 


THE  YANGTSE  VALLEY. 

Fli0^f   Source    to 

MOI'TH. 

Moi'NTAiM  OF  Thibet. 

The     source    of    the 

Yangtse. 
Chungmnh.  —  Highest 
treaty  port  of  the  river. 

GORCE  DibTRICT.      — 

Country  between 

Chungking     and 
Ichaiig. 

ICHANG.— Treaty  port  in 
midst  of  marvellously 
fertile  plains. 

Sha-she.  —  Unwalled 
treaty  poit. 

^'0CHALJ.^  Treaty  port. 

Hankow.— Main    Euro- 
pean settlement. 
Huge  and   increasing 
trade, 
I  f  u  I  .\NG.— Treaty  port. 

WuHU. — Treaty  pore. 

Xankin.  —  Old  walled 
city,  formerly  capital 
of  China.  Ruined 
Tartar  City  in  centre. 

Chin-Kiang.  —  Treaty 
port. 


^ 


notrth  of  ^  ''''<';;^^^'^, 
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A    BIKD'S-EVE    VIEW    OF    THE    Y.\NGTSE    VALLEY.  ^ 

Bv  the  treaties  of  iSjS-g  the  Vingl^e  Valley  was  recognised  as  open  t:>  Briti*  trade  and  (Russia  assenting)  as  a  special  sphere 

for  British  enterprise. 
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difieient  ganu-.  We  shall  liiul  wc  have  ru- 
nounced  our  claims  while  thuy  entorce  theirs. 
We  may  go  back  but  they  will  go  forward  !  We 
have  solemnly  committed  ourselves  to  the  theory 
of  a  sphere  in  the  Yangtse  \^alley,  and  if  we 
come  out  of  the  settlement  without  affirming  and 
upholding  that  claim  we  shall  Jiave  gone  back 
on  our  written  and  spoken  word."  It  will  be 
noticed  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  remarks  how 
"  certain  of  the  other  Powers  are  playing  a 
different  game."  They  are  indeed  !  The 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mm'/,  writing  from 
Tientsin  in  the  month  of  November,  stated  that 
in    the    neighbourhood  of  Shan-hai-kwang  the 


on  the  question  of  the  behaviour  of  French 
troops  in  China.  The  General,  in  his  reply, 
claimed  for  the  personnel  of  the  French  army 
that  in  it  there  was  no  distinction  "  between  the 
sons  of  bakers  and  the  descendants  of  crusaders." 
Fine  and  flowery  though  this  sentiment  might 
sound  to  Gallic  ears,  the  fact  remained  that  the 
French  and  Russian  troops  in  China  had  very 
generally  behaved  like  so  many  savages. 

And  what  about  the  morale  of  the  Chinese 
soldiery  usually  opposed  to  these  troops  ?  We 
have  seen  that  the  finest  fight  they  made  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  war  was  in  the  great 'battle 
for  the  native  city  of  Tientsin,  where  they  not 
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Frencli  and  Russian  troops  had  terrorised  the 
inhabitants  to  such  a  frightful  extent  that  provi- 
sions were  not  obtainable  within  a  radius  of 
forty  miles  of  that  city,  "  and,"  added  the  corre- 
spondent, "  the  French  and  Ru.ssians  are  playing 
the  game  of  '  grab  '  irrespective  of  the  require- 
ments or  necessities  of  other  nations."  The 
new  century  brought  with  it  more  detailed  and 
revolting  news  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  China, 
■where  in  some  places,  it  was  affirmed,  starvation 
and  infanticide  were  rife  among  the  wretched 
natives,  and  in  certain  cases  the  horrors  of 
cannibalism  were  even  hinted  at  as  a  sequel  to 
the  starvation  induced  by  the  country  being 
successively  ravaged  by  Boxers  and  by  allies.  In 
the  French  Senate  a  violent  attack  was  made 
by  the  Comte  de  Blois  upon  General  Andr^, 
while  the  army  estimates  were  under  discussion. 


only  inflicted  a  loss  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
killed  and  wounded  upon  the  allied  storming 
columns,  but  fought  so  stubbornly  that  for  a 
while  an  allied  repulse  seemed  at  least  possible. 
But  these  were  the  best  troops  the  allies  ever 
had  to  encounter,  and  the  road  to  Peking  was 
disputed  by  Chinamen  of  not  nearly  such  good 
fighting  material.  That  Chinese  soldiers  of 
some  quality  were,  however,  being  drilled  quite 
late  in  the  year  is  shown  by  a  Wu-chang  cor- 
respondent, who  says:  "We  saw  a  number,  the 
other  da}-,  who  were  being  exercised.  A  band 
of  about  twenty  men  were  drawn  up  in  line  ;  the 
word  of  command  was  given,  and  they  started 
at  full  speed,  jumped  over  a  small  bamboo  hedge, 
climbed  up  a  stone  embankment  four  or  five  feet 
high,  crossed  a  water  moat  some  twenty  feet  across 
on  round  beams,  and  then  clambered  over  a  fixed 
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palisade  ten  feet  high.  AH  this  they  accom- 
plished in  splendid  style.  At  the  camp  where 
this  was  done  we  noticed  a  number  of  deep  pits, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  were  bamboo  stakes  and 
various  palisades  of  different  kinds,  all  of  which 
are  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  of  training 
the  men  to  storm  strong  positions."  Fortunatelv 
for  the  European  forces  in  China,  added  this 
critic,  these  excellent  soldiers  had  no  officers  and 
no  real  material  out  of  which  to  manufacture 
officers. 

Amid   the   oceans   of  illogical,   baseless,    and 
frequently    formless    argument     put     forth     by 


is  the  country  that  could  best  bring  about 
reforms  in  China,  but  she  is  not  so  energetic  as 
she  used  to  be.  You  have  amassed  so  great  an 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  knowledge  that  you 
have  become  careless  ;  otherwise  you  could  bring 
China  into  line  with  the  other  civilisation,  and 
you  could  do  this  by  acting  as  mediator  between 
China  and  the  rest  of  the  world." 

But  the  suggestion  of  any  individual  Power 
officiating  as  "  mediator "  would  infallibly  be 
met  by  the  counter-proposition  that  she  was 
playing  for  her  own  hand.  One  thing  at  all 
events  was  firmly  established — that  the  Dowager 
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Chinese  apologists  and  defenders,  there  have 
been  one  or  two  pleasing  e.xamples  of  common- 
sense  on  a  basis  of  solid  and  sensible  reasoning. 
Of  this  nature  were  some  remarks  uttered  in 
London  by  a  Chinese  official  of  high  standing, 
when  asked  for  an  expression  of  his  unbiassed 
opinion.  "  I  have  seen  much  talk  of  taking 
vengeance  on  the  Chinese,  but  if  you  could  get 
hold  of  those  persons  who  were  actually  respons- 
ible for  the  Boxer  movement  and  who  advocate 
an  anti-foreign  movement,  I  would  say  nothing  ; 
but  if  you  destroy  the'  lives  and  property  of 
innocent  people  who  are  not  responsible,  I  would 
certainly  protest.  M}-  object  now  is  to  advise 
the  allied  forces  not  to  make  any  act  of  ven- 
geance upon  China,  but  to  restore  peace  and 
secure  a  guarantee  for  the  future.    .   .    .    England 


must  never  again  be  permitted  to  usurp  the 
Dragon  Throne.  And  on  this  point  Professor 
Douglas  has  some  striking  observations.  "  On 
the  one  hand,"  he  says,  "  are  the  Dowager- 
Empress  and  her  following,  who  are  anti-foreign 
to  the  point  of  murder  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
stands  the  Emperor,  possessed  with  strong  pro- 
gressive sympathies,  and  who  is  cordially  sup- 
ported by  many  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the 
provinces.  Were  the  allies  to  sanction  for  a 
moment  the  return  of  the  Dowager-Empress  to 
power,  it  would  mean  a  renewal,  at  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity,  of  all  the  horrors  through 
which  we  have  lately  passed.  The  leopard 
cannot  change  its  spots,  and  though  the  Empress 
might  '  steep  her  gall  in  honey '  for  the  time 
being,   her  vindictive  spirit   would   remain,  in- 
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teiisified  hy  her  recent  defeats.  To  support  her 
or  anv  of  her  chque,  therefore,  would  be  to 
maintain  the  worst  traditions  of  the  Empire. 
It  would  mean  a  diminished  trade,  increased 
peculation,  the  exercise  of  greater  tyranny  over 
the  people,  and  the  ultimate  partition  of  the 
Empire.  Even  if  we  estimate  the  effects  of  this 
last  evil  it  should  be  enough  to  make  the  allies 
pause  before  venturing  on  any  such  insane 
jiolicy.  To  partition  the  Empire  implies  that 
vast  territories  would  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
Russia  and  France  ;  and  we  have  already  had 
enough  experience  of  the  results  to  trade  of  the 
aCLjuisition  of  territory  by  these  Powers  to  make 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  contingency  pos- 
sible. But  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  imagine 
that  the  Powers  would  dream  for  a  moment  of 
re-riveting  the  chains  of  the  discredited  rulers 
on  a  people  who  are  earnestl}'  seeking  to  cast 
them  from  them. 

•'  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  be  deter- 
mined to  restore  the  Emperor,  and  to  give  him 
support  until  such  time  as  he  may  be  able  to 
form  a  satisfactory  government,  we  might  expect 
to  witness  a  veritable  renaissance  throughout 
the  Empire.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such 
a  government  would  necessarily  be  pro-foreign 
in  every  respect.  .  As  in  all  bodies  politic,  there 
is  in  China  a  moderate  party  as  well  as  the  two 
extreme  wings  ;  and  it  is  from  this  central  com- 


munit}'  that  the  safest  and  best  administrators 
may  be  expected  to  arise.  Such  men  as  Chang 
Chih  Tung  and  Liu  K'unyi  are  eminently  of  the 
class  of  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  grapple  with 
the  occasion.  They  are  neither  of  them  pro- 
foreign,  but  they  are  wise,  honest,  and  progressive, 
and  it  is  to  the  hands  of  men  possessing  these 
inestimable  qualities  that  the  future  of  the 
Empire  can  alone  be  hopefully  entrusted." 

In  truth,  the  Sick  Man  of  the  Far  East  ha^ 
been  and  is  being  attended  by  a  multipHcit}-  ot 
physicians.  But  of  doctors  who  have  diagnosed 
the  case  at  all  coruectlv  there  are  singularly  few. 
Year  after  vear  the  Sick  Man  has  been  patched 
up,  but  not  without  growing  seriously  thinner 
in  the  process.  The  last  visit  of  the  disunited 
doctors  of  the  European  faculty  has  not  yet 
been  paid  to  their  unwilling  patient.  They  still 
stand  b}-  the  "open  door"  in  order  to  watch  his 
writhings  and  listen  to  his  groans,  induced  bv 
the  large  doses  of  medicine  which  they  have 
administered  to  him  both  severally  and  in 
concert.  One  dav  thev  will  batter  down  the 
door  and  burst  in  to  witness  his  last  feeble: 
struggles.  That  dav  of  doom  may  not,  after  all, 
be  hidden  so  very  deep  down  in  the  valley  ,of 
the  dim  and  distant  future.  It  mav  come  before 
the  twentieth  centurv  is  so  very  old.  And  when 
it  does  arrive,  the  Sick  Man  will  be  sick  no 
longer. 
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CHRONOLOGY   OF    THE     CHINESE     WAR. 


igoo. 
May   21. — Joint  Note  by  the  Diplomatic  Body  at  Peking, 
calling  upon  the  Chinese  authorities  to  suppress 
the  anti-foreign  movement. 
,.     27. — The  Boxers  destroyed  Liu-ho  Station,  on  the 

Lu-han  Railway. 
,,     2S. — Boxers    marching    on    Peking     after     having 
defeated  Imperial  forces  and  murdered  officials. 
.,     31. — Marines  landed  by  the  Powers  to  protect  the 
Peking  Legations. 
June     I. — Issue  of  a  Chinese  Imperial  Edict  in  which  the 
Boxer  movement  was  described  as  "  patriotic." 
3. — .\rrival  of  the  foreign  marines  at  Peking. 
4-5. — Boxers   engaged   in   destroying   the   railway 
and     telegraph     lines     between     Peking     and 
Tientsin. 
6. — Further     murders      of      foreigners     reported. 
Feeble  attempt   to  disperse  Boxers  by  General 
Nieh,  who  was  stopped   by   an  Imperial  secret 
Decree   forbidding   Chinese   troops    to    fire    on 
Boxers. 
9. — Imperial  Edict  issued  "condemning"  the  action 
of  the  Boxers. 

.\nti-foreign  riots  at  Peking. 
10. — .\bout    a, 000    European    troops    left    Tientsin 
under     Admiral     Seymour     to    try    to    relieve 
Peking. 
,,     II. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Japanese   Legation   at 


Peking  murdered  by  Chinese.     Communication 
with  the  capital  cut  off. 

Seymour's  force  half  way  to  Peking.  Severe 
fighting. 
June  12. — Prince  Ching  superseded  as  head  of  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  by  Prince  Tuan,  a  prominent 
sympathiser  with  the  anti-foreign  party. 
13. — Guns  trained  on  the  Legations  and  missions 
at  Peking,  where  hundreds,  of  native  Christians 
were  massacred  by  Boxers. 

Siberian  telegraph  line  cut  north  of  Peking. 
14. — Seymour's   force   cut  off  from  communication 
with  Tientsin, 
,,     15. — Boxers  attacked  the  Peking  Legations  ;  10,000 
Chinese  troops  gathered  outside  the  capital  to 
fight  a  possible  relief  force. 

Seymour  at  An-ting,  27  miles  from  Peking. 
,,     16. — Seymour  in  retreat  on  Tientsin. 

The  allied  admirals  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  Taku  Forts. 
,,     17. — Fleets      of     the     allied     Powers     bombarded 
Taku    Forts,    which    were    then    stormed    and 
occupied. 

Chinese  began  to  attack  Tientsin. 
,,     iS. — Baron    von    Ketteler,    German     JNIinister     at 
Peking,  murdered  by  Boxers. 

Seymour   fi.ghting   all    day.      Communication 
cut  between  Taku  and  Tientsin, 
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ig.—Mr.  Brodrick  stated  in  Parliament  that  the 
Government  had  made  arrangements  for 
stationing  additional  ships  at  the  Yangtse  ports. 
20.— Major-General  Sir  A.  Gaselee  appointed  to 
command  of  an  Anglo-Indian  contingent  for 
service  in  China. 

Rumoured  massacre  of  all  Europeans  at 
Peking. 
21. — Tientsin  bombarded  by  Chinese  troops. 
Unsuccessful  effort  to  relieve  it  by  Russian 
and  American  force. 
22. — No  communication  from  Admiral  Seymour  for 
seven  days. 

Tientsin  relieved  by  allied  army.  Admiral 
Bruce  telegraphed  that  Tientsin  was  "fighting 
for  its  life." 

Seymour  seized  a  Chinese  arsenal  above 
Tientsin  and  entrenched  himself. 

Tientsin  further  reinforced  from  Taku. 
Sir   Robert   Hart   sent    off    a  message    from 
Peking  describing  the  situation  as  desperate. 
—Relief   of   Seymour   by    a   mixed    force   2,000 
strong. 
„     26. — Seymour's   force  and  its  relievers  returned  to 

Tientsin,  after  destroying  the  arsenal. 
„     27. — Letter    from    Sir    R.    Hart,    proved     to    be 
genuine,  received  by  Commissioner  of  Customs 
at  Tientsin. 
„     29. — Temporary     cessation     of     the     assaults    on 

Tientsin. 
,,     30.— Allied  commanders  decided  that  Peking  must 
be  left  to  its  fate.     About   15,000  allied  troops  at 
Taku  and  Tientsin. 

Chinese  cut  the  bank  of  Grand  Canal  to  inun- 
date country. 
July     I. — Fighting  recommenced  at  Tientsin. 
,,       2. — News   received   from   Sir   R.    Hart    that    the 
Peking  Legations  were  in  desperate  straits. 

Native  city  of  Tientsin  bombarded  by  allies ; 
Russians  heavily  engaged  north  of  the  city. 
„       3. — A  large  Russian  force  mobihsed  in  Siberia. 
Fighting  at  Tientsin  continued. 
A  messenger  who  left  Peking  to-day  reported 
two  Legations  still  undestroyed. 
,,       4. — Circumstantial    report    brought    to    Shanghai 
by  refugees  that  all  Europeans  at  Peking  were 
massacred. 

Further  assaults  on  Tientsin,  garrison  sus- 
taining heavy  losses ;  both  sides  reinforced. 
„  5. — Admiralty  reported  that  courier  reached 
Tientsin  stating  that  the  Europeans  at  Peking 
had  provisions,  but  little  ammunition. 
„  6. — Mr.  Brodrick  stated  in  Parliament  that  the 
summer  quarters  of  the  British  Legation  were 
destroyed  on  June  10 — also  that  Japan  had  been 
invited  to  send  a  large  force  to  China. 

The   German  Emperor  offered   a   reward   for 
every  foreigner  rescued  alive  from  Peking. 
„       7.— Rumours  that  Prince  Ching  was  "  protecting  " 

the  Inking  Legations. 
,,       9  — Japanese  troops,  after  severe  fighting,  captured 
Tientsin  arsenal  with  several  guns. 

Foreign   Office  announced  receipt  of  message 
from  Shanghai  stating  that  two  Legations  were 
still  uncaptured  on  July  3rd. 
„     10. — Dowager- Empress  reported   in  the'ascendant 
at  Peking. 


July   12. — Sheng   stated    that    Legations    were    safe  on 
the  5th. 

„     13. — Governor  of  Shan-tung  announced  that  a  general 
massacre  had  taken  place  at  Peking. 
.Severe  but  indecisive  battle  at  Tientsin. 

,,  14. — Native  city  of  Tientsin  stormed  by  the  allies, 
who  had  775  casualties.  Sixty-two  guns  cap- 
tured. 

I,  15. — Tientsin  sacked  by  allies,  the  loot  amounting 
to  several  millions  sterling. 

,,  16. — Reports  that  the  Europeans  at  Peking  were 
massacred  by  order  of  Prince  Tuan. 

„  17. — Chinese  attacked  the  town  of  Blagovestschensk, 
in  Siberia. 

100,000  Chinese  troops  said  to  be  in  camp 
near  Shanghai. 

Win  Tang  Fang  asserted  that  Peking  was  safe 
on  the  gth. 

,,     18. — Indian  troops  ordered  to  Wei-hai-Wei. 

„  19. — Mr.  Brodrick  stated  in  Parliament  that  the 
Government  had  made  known  its  intention  to 
support  any  of  the  Chinese  Viceroys  in  _.*empt- 
ing  to  maintain  order. 

Blagovestschensk  relieved  by  the  Russians, 
who  declared  a  state  of  war  in  i.i'.-  Amoor 
Province. 

„  20. — Chinese  merchant,  who  arrived  at  Shanghai 
from  Peking,  gave  gruesome  details  of  the 
alleged  massacre. 

Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  forwarded  a 
cypher  message  from  Mr.  Conger. 

,,  21. — Letter  from  Sir  C.  Macdonald  received  at 
Tientsin,  dated  July  4th,  stating  that  the  British 
Legation  had  provisions  for  another  fortnight, 
but  could  not  withstand  a  determined  attack. 

,,  23. — Imperial  Edict  to  the  effect  that  all  Ministers 
except  the  Baron  von  Ketteler  were  "  safe  on 
July  iSth."  Chinese  Emperor  appealed  to  Japan 
for  support  in  the  struggle  between  East  and 
West. 

,,  24. — Appeals  by  China  to  Germany  and  America 
for  "  mediation." 

Chinese  Minister  stated  that  the  Ministers 
were  alive  and  well,  and  that  the  throne  was  to 
be  memorialised  to  send  them  in  safety  to 
Tientsin. 

,,  26. — Li  Hung  Chang  stated  that  the  Chinese  would 
release  the  European  Ministers  if  the  allies 
would  abandon  their  projected  advance  on  the 
capital. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Conger  stated :  "  Relief 
soon,  if  at  all." 

New  South  Wales  decided  to  send  a  con- 
tingent for  service  with  the  troops  in  China. 

,,  27- — The  Kaiser,  in  addressing  the  German  con- 
tingent for  China,  stated  that  no  quarter  would 
be  given  and  no  prisoners  taken. 

Arrival  of  General  Gaselee  at  Tientsin,  to 
assume  command  of  the  Anglo-Indian  contin- 
gent. 

Message  from  Sir  C.  Macdonald,  dated  July 
6th,  to  effect  that  if  not  pressed  he  might  hold  out 
for  fourteen  days,  otherwise  only  four  days. 

,,  2S. — Chinese  Legation  in  London  received  an 
Imperial  Decree  stating  that  the  foreign  Minis- 
ters were  being  supplied  with  provisions  by  the 
Chinese  authorities 
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German  Consul  at  Tientsin  notified  his 
Government  that  the  Germans  in  Peking  were 
alive  on  the  21st  ;  Admiral  Bruce  notified 
London  that  a  fresh  message  from  Sir  C. 
Macdonald  stated  that  an  armistice  had  been 
observed  since  the  i6th. 

San-sin  taken  by  the  Russians. 
31. — Message    received    in    London    from    Sir    C. 
Macdonald  saying  that  62  persons  were  killed  in  , 
attacks  on  the  Legation  between  June  20th  and 
July  i6th. 
I. — Blagovestschensk,     in    the    Amoor    province, 
again  bombarded  by  Chinese. 


had  been  maintained  against  the  British  Lega- 
tion since  July  i6th. 

Field-Marshal  Count  von  Waldersee  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German  force  for 
China. 
Aug.  9. — Cypher  despatches  from  most  of  the  European 
Ministers,  stating  that  they  could  not  rely  on 
any  assurances  of  safe  conduct  from  the  Chinese 
Government,  nor  abandon  the  large  number  of 
native  converts  menaced  at  Peking. 

,,     lo-ii. — Rapid   advance  by  the  allies  on  the  capital. 

,,     13. — Renewed  and   determined   attempts   to   storm 
the  Legation. 


A   STREET   IX    PEKING. 


Preparations  at  Tientsin  for  advance  on 
Peking. 

2. — Telegram  from  the  Governor  of  Shan-tung 
that  Peking  Europeans  were  safe  on  July  27th. 

Li  Hung  Chang  informed  that  Hsu  Ching- 
Cheng  and  another  pro-foreign  official  had  been 
publicly  beheaded  by  order  of  the  Empress- 
Dowager. 

3. — Japanese  scouts  skirmishing  towards  Pei-tsang, 
outside  Tientsin. 

4. — Beginning  of  the  advance  for  relief  of  Peking. 

5. — Capture  of  Pei-tsang  by  the  allies.  Heavy 
losses  on  both  sides. 

6. — Capture  of  Yang-tsun  by  the  allies. 

7. — Message  from  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  announcing  that  the  Minis- 
ters were  all  well  on  July  30th. 

8. — Cypher  message  from  Sir  C.  Macdonald  (dated 
August  3rd)  stating  thaj  an  intermittent  riffe-fire 


,,     14-15. — Relief  of  Peking  by  the  allies.    .'Fh'ght  of 
the  Chinese  royal  family. 
i5. — Looting  of  Peking  began,  lasting  many  days. 
,,     19. — Battle    near   Tientsin    between    Chinese    and 
mixed   force   under   General    Dorward ;    enemy 
routed  with  loss  of  300  killed  and  60  prisoners. 
.,     20-31. — Looting  of  Peking  continued. 
Sept.  II. — Walled     city     of     Liang-hsian     stormed     by 
Germans  and  Bengal  Lancers  ;  500  Chinese  killed. 
14. — Gunpowder     explosion     at     Tung-chow ;      3S 
Anglo-British  soldiers  killed  and  wounded. 
.,     15. — Ti-liu  looted  and  burned  by  the  allies. 
,,     18. — German  Xote  to  the  Powers  pointing  out  that 
before  negotiating  with  China  the  instigators  of 
the  massacres  must  be  punished. 
,,     20. —  Sir  C.  Macdonald  replaced  by  Sir  E.  Satow  as 
British  Minister  to  China. 

Pei-tang   Forts,    near    Taku.    bombarded    by 
all'ed  fleet 
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Oct       I  — Capture  of  Miikden.  and  acquisition  of  Man- 
churia by  the  Russians. 

Chinese    Emperor   addressed    an   "apology" 
to    Germany    for    the    murder    of    Baron    von 
Ketteler. 
2  — Stern  reply  by  the  Kaiser, 
i«. — Capture  of  Pao-ting-fu  by  mixed  force,  Anglo- 
Indian  section   being   commanded    by    Generals 
Gaselee  and  Lorne-Campbell. 
ig — Anglo-German  agreement  with  regard  to  China. 
..     24. — Punitive    expedition   to   Ku-cheng    by   mixed 
force  under  Colonel  Phayre. 
Jsov     4. — Three  Boxer  villages  destroyed  near  Lang-fang. 
Chinese  officers  court-martialled  and  executed 
for  Pao-ting-fu  massacres. 


Nov.   C. — Return  of  General  Campbell   from  Pao-ting-fu 
to  Tientsin,   after  destroying   twenty-six    native 
villages  en  route. 
,,     ig — Sir  R.    Hart  wrote  to  the   Empress-Dowager, 
asking    her    to    return    to    Peking.      No    reply 
received. 
Dec.   II. — Railway  communication  between   Peking  and 
Tientsi'n  fully  restored. 
13. — Imperial  Edict  empowering  Prince  Ching  and 
Li  Hung  Chang  to  sue  for  peace. 
,,     23. — Joint    Note    from    the    Powers    presented    to 

China,  embodying  conditions  of  peace, 
igoi. 
Jan.   12-13. — Allied    terms    agreed    to,    and    Joint    Note 
signed  by  Prince  Ching  aird  Li  Hung  Chang. 
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THE    ASHANTI    WAR. 


CHAPTER    I. 


PAGAN        EMPIRE. 


OF  all  the  many  races  of  "  first-class 
fighting  men  "  in  the  African  conti- 
nent, none  have  opposed  a  more 
continuous  or  courageous  resistance 
to  the  British  power  than  the  Ashantis  of  the 
Gold  Coast.  In  the  almost  impenetrable 
fastnesses  of  their  gloom}',  dripping  forests 
they  successfully  challenged  both  the  crescent 
carried  in  a  course  of  unswerving  conquest 
trom  the  north  and  east,  and  the  cross  up- 
lifted from  the  south  ;  and  in  a  zone  that 
might,  bv  virtue  of  its  savagerj-  and  its  fetish 
system,  contend  with  central  equatorial  Africa 
for  the  questionable  notoriety  of  being  regarded 
as  "  Darkest  Africa,"  the  Ashanti  Confederation 
maintained  itself  exclusive  and  aloof.  The 
militant  Aloslem-negro  tide  stayed  at  its 
marshes,  unable  to  penetrate  into  its  pesti- 
lential swamps.  The  feeble  and  cowardly 
coast  tribes,  degenerate  sons  of  the  same 
mother  (for  Ashanti  and  Fanti  are  brothers 
in  everything  but  spirit),  yielded  obedience  to 
their  stronger  brethren,  whose  sway  extended 
to  the  littoral,  dotted  with  the  infrequent 
forts — "  Castles,"  to  use  the  good  old  name  of 
the  Merchant-Adventurer  era — of  the  Dutch 
and  English  pioneers  who,  in  a  past  century, 
exploited  these  latitudes,  dealt  in  black  and 
white  ivory,  and  dreamed  dreams  of  golden 
sands  and  the  precious  metal  to  be  picked  up,  as 
in  an  El  Dorado^  were  but  the  Mother-lead 
discovered. 

It  was  before  the  nineteenth  century  reached 
its  teens  that  three  masterful  tribes,  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Gold  Coast  Hinterland, 
formed  themselves  into  a  triumvirate  to  dominate 
their  lesser  brethren,  elected  one  of  their  number 
—  the  Ashanti  King — to  the  supreme  head  of 
their  organisation,  and  founded  what  was  vir- 
tually the  Ashanti  Empire,  dc  jure  and  de  facto. 
Having  consolidated  their  power,  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum  pointed  to  expansion,  and  they 
"  rolled  in  a  living  river  of  jet  black  native 
men,  between  the  stems  of  the  mighty  trees, 
through  the  dense  thickets  of  interwoven 
creeper     and     matted      tendril,    and    over    the 


noisome  foetid  swamps  to  the  great  gift-giving 
sea."  They  conquered  the  Kings  of  Denkera, 
Akim,  Assin,  Wassaw,  and  Fanti,  who  occupied 
the  jungle-smothered  territories  between  them 
and  their  objective,  and  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  i8ob,  where  they 
asserted  their  dominion  by  compelling  the  fever- 
stricken  factors  of  the  English  settlement  to 
surrender  two  runawa\-  Ashanti  chiefs,  against 
whom  the  Kings  had  a  grudge,  and  who  had 
taken  refuge  under  the  British  flag. 

True  it  is  that  the  fugitives  were  surrendered 
to  avoid  a  fight,  and  the  Ashantis  retired  cour- 
teoush',  but  persuaded  that  the  white  men  were 
merely  a  race  of  traders,  who  had  no  courage 
e.xcept  to  accumulate  cash.  "  A  nation  of  shop- 
keepers "  Napoleon  dubbed  us  just  about  this 
time,  as"  Sir  Roger  Dowlah,"  the  Nawab  Nazim 
of  Bengal,  had  dubbed  our  forebears  fifty  years 
before,  when  Governor  Drake  and  his  timid 
senior  and  junior  merchants  and  writers  had 
yielded  and  yielded  and  vielded  until  their 
accommodating  servility  landed  them  in  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  On  the  one  hand  it  did 
not  come  to  this  dire  and  humiliating  pass  with 
the  faint-hearted  factors  of  the  Gold  Coast,  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  had  no  Clive  to  champion 
and  redeem  the  British  character.  And  so  they 
crouched,  and  their  sons  crouched,  and  their 
grandsons  scarce  did  more  than  venture  to  look 
up  ;  and  it  required  a  Garnet  Wolseley,  three 
generations  later,  to  break  the  spell  of  subservi- 
ence, and  Colonel  Sir  James  Willcocks  at  the 
end  of  the  century  to  round  ofT  the  period  in  a 
manner  appropriate  to  our  British  pride. 

In  1806  we  simply  rubbed  our  foreheads  in  the 
dust  before  the  Ashantis — a  horrible  reflection 
in  these  days  of  magazine  rifles  and  machine 
guns,  and  a  medical  staflF  corps  that  can  cope 
with  everything  but  a  Boer  war  Five  years 
later  the  Ashantis  again  ravished  the  Protec- 
torate —  a  delusive  designation  improperly 
applied  to  certain  coast  tribes  supposed  to  be 
imder  the  fetish  of  British  influence.  For  many 
years  thereafter  the  Pagan  Empire  continued  to 
insult  and  trample  over  our  native  dependents 
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or  allies — call  them  which  you  will.  But  the 
British  worm  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  could 
turn,  and  it  did  turn,  only  to  be  sorry  that  it  had 
turned.  Driven  to  exasperation  by  treatment 
that  might  have  shamed  a  serf,  an  expedition 
against  the  Ashantis  was  determined  upon,  and 
a  very  brave  man,  Brigadier-General  Sir  Charles 
-McCarthy,  proceeded  against  them  in  1822.  He 
had  not  any  troops,  but  in  India  we  had  done 
wonderful  things  with  the  indigenous  sepoy,  and 
lie  thought  to  apply  the  homoeopathic  cure  to 
the  cancer  of  Ashanti-ism.  So  he  collected  "  the 
Iriendlies "— Fantis  for  the  most  part — and 
ofifered  battle  to  the  Pagan  Empire.  The  Fantis 
did  what  they  are  very  fond  of  doing— dis- 
appeared— and  on  the  unhappy  Field  of  Mars 
poor  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  found  himself,  in 
practice,  expected  to  fight  the  Ashanti  nation 
with  his  own  fists.  He  could  not  survive  the 
predestined  disgrace,  and,  tradition  says,  shot 
himself.  But  no  white  man's  eye  witnessed  the 
tragedy,  and  history  puts  it  "  he  was  defeated." 
This  we  know  ;  his  corpse  fell  into  the  clutches 
of  his  fiendish  foes.  They  ate  his  heart,  hoping 
thereby  to  inherit  some  of  his  noble  courage, 
which  even  their  animal  intelligence  was  able  to 
recognise  and  appreciate,  and  they  fashioned  a 
fetish  drinking  cup  out  of  his  skull,  and  deposited 
it  with  ghastlv  rites  in  the  Fetish  Temple  of 
Bantama,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of 
Kumassi.  And  there  it  stayed  for  nigh  seventy 
years,  the  crux  of  Ashanti  Fetish-faith  ;  the 
mchidh  of  their  genuflections  ;  the  Palladium  of 
their  fanaticism  ;  by  which  they  swore,  iu  which 
thev  believed,  and  under  favour  of  which  the}' 
marched  to  battle,  confident  of  victory.  And  so, 
by  an  astounding  article  of  belief,  the  skull  of 
a  gallant  ■  English  soldier  came  to  inspire  the 
enemies  of  the  country  he  died  for  with  courage 
and  audacity  to  challenge  that  country. 

Rendered  more  daring  than  ever  by  the 
success  of  the  1822  campaign,  the -■\shantis  made 
an  attack  on  Accra,  then,  as  now,  the  head- 
quarters of  our  Gold  Coast  interests,  in  1824. 
False  to  their  forests,  in  their  overweening  pride 
and  confidence  they  advanced  into  the  open 
grass  country  north  of  that  settlement.  The 
British  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this 
new  circumstance  of  war,  and,  rising  to  the 
occasion,  inflicted  a  sound  thrashing  on  their 
foes,  who  were  driven  back.  A  prolonged  and 
desultory  campaign  followed,  and  lasted  until  1 83 1 , 
when  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  It  enshrined 
provisions  ;  but  hardly  was  the  ink  of  it  dry 
before  the  Ashantis  began  to  disregard   them. 


and  returned  to  raid  and  ravage  the  Protectorate 
— a  vain  term  still  applied  to  the  zone  supposed 
to  be  under  our  influence. 

It  took  twenty  years  to  ridge  up  and  make- 
rigid  the  British  backbone.  So  long  as  our 
forts  and  seaboard  settlements  were  respected, 
we  stomached  the  tweaking  of  our  noses  by  the 
black  man.  But  there  came  a  time.  And  the 
British  Government,  a  little  proud-bellied  over 
the  recent  conquest  of  the  Punjaub,  rose  to  the 
necessity  of  invading  Ashantiland  and  capturing 
Kumassi. 

We  have  heard  of  the  Duke  of  York  who  had 
ten  thousand  men  whom,  an  interminable  song 
tells  us,  he  marched  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
marched  them  down  again.  In  this  case,  we 
had  not  half  a  score  of  legions,  but  a  couple 
of  West  Indian  regiments  ;  and  detachments 
from  them  were  ordered  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  to 
stiflfen  a  spineless  assembly  of  Fantis,  Assins, 
Akims,  and  Wassaws  — •  all  cowardly  coast 
tribes^with  whose  assistance  we  premeditated 
invading  the  Pagan  Empire.  With  a  shocking 
consistency  of  character  our  allies  played 
truant.  The  West  Indian  troops  reached  the 
river  Prah — then,  as  until  quite  recently,  the 
boundary  of  the  Protectorate — and  remained 
there  :  very  many  of  them  permanently. 

Happily  the  Ashantis,  who  showed  the  same 
excellent  common-sense  as  the  Boers  of  South 
Africa  in  evading  the  perils  of  a  face-to- 
face  conflict,  retired  to  their  forests.  The 
West  Indians  stood  fast  at  Prahsu — so  fast  that 
a  large  percentage  of  them  gradually  sank  into 
the  soil  and  were  planted  there.  Weeks 
passed  ;  the  foe  would  not  come  forward  to 
light  ;  prudence  prohibited  an  advance  into  the 
hostile  country  :  and  in  the  end  the  skeleton 
remains  of  the  little  army,  intended  for  invasion, 
returned  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  with  bareK' 
strength  left  to  crawl  through  the  sticky 
swamps  and  tangled  tracks. 

Twenty  years  passed,  and  in  1873  the  Ashantis 
had  become  absolutely  impossible  in  their  be- 
haviour. Hitherto,  as  though  with  a  fine  regard 
for  our  disinclination  to  clash  arms,  thev  had 
politely  avoided  actual  contact  with  our 
.settlements,  and  so  enabled  us  to  dodge  the 
incident  of  collision.  But  it  happened  about 
this  time  we  initiated  an  adjustment  with  the 
Dutch  of  our  and  their  possessions  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  which  interlapped  with  one  another.  By 
ceding  some,  and  acquiring  others,  we  hoped  to 
round  off  our  mutual  possessions  in  ring  fences ; 
and  in  the  process  of  this  adjustment  the  Castle 
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of  Elmina  and  its  dependencies  fell  to  our  share. 
Now  Elmina  was  the  gateway  of  the  Ashantis 
to  the  gift-giving  sea.  The  Dutch,  whatever 
they  may  be  in  South  Africa  and  Java,  are  a 
not  unaccommodating  folk  in  Western  Africa. 
Something  of  the  benign  spirit  of  the  old 
Knickerbockers  lingered  in  their  Gold  Coast 
jiolicv,  and  sooner  than  "have  any  fuss''  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  pay  the  Ashanti  King  a 
yearly  stipend.  When  that  sable  monarch  saw 
Elmina  being  transferred  to  the  English  under  a 
treaty  of  adjustment,  up  he  stepped  and  declared 
Elmina  was  not  Dutch  property  at  all,  and  in 
proof  pointed  to  the  "tribute'"  the  Dutch  had 
paid  him  annually  from  the  time  of  their  great- 
grandfathers. A  Dutchman  is  nothing  if  he 
«.annot  engineer  a  deal.  From  the  days  of 
auld  lang  syne,  when  they  were  epigram- 
maticall}'  dismissed  in  jingle  as  people  prone 
to  give  too  little  and  ask  too  much,  they  have 
enjoyed  a  character  best  described  by  the  Taal 
word,  "slim.''  They  were  slim  on  this  occasion. 
The  annual  complement  to  the  Ashanti  King 
was  described  as  merely  a  sort  of  "  backsheesh." 
They  wanted  the  trading  route  to  the  interior 
Icept  open  without  any  bother.  The  payment 
was  but  ;£&o  a  year  ;  it  was  only  a  voluntary 
copper  chucked  to  encourage  the  crossing  being 
kept  clear.  We  accepted  the  explanation  and 
Elmina  was  ours. 

Then  King  Kofi  Karikari  came  to  the  front. 
With  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  vowed  the 
idea  of  "  backsheesh  "  was  erroneous.  It  was 
"  tribute  ''  the  Dutch  paid  him  :  Elmina  was  his 
port,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  possessive  pro- 
noun. We,  as  heirs,  executors  and  assigns  of 
the  Dutch,  were  now  his  tributary.  Fantiland 
was  his  ;  50  was  Akim,  Assin,  and  all  the  other 
uncouthi}'  named  countries  between  Kumassi 
and  the  sea  ;  and,  to  avoid  unpleasantness,  we 
had  better  accept  the  situation  and  recognise 
his  rights. 

Great  Britain  has  done  and  can  do  many 
derogatory  things  on  the  unhealthy  West  Coast 
of  Africa.  Her  position  there  is  that  of  a 
gentleman  in  a  compromised  fix — she  will  suffer 
much  rather  than  run  any  risk.  But  when  it 
came  to  a  huge  Ashanti  army  squatting  before 
the  walls  of  newlj-  acquired  Elmina  in  1873,  once 


more  the  \;^prm  turned. 


For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  centurj'  we  had 
suffered  the  flouts  and  sneers  of  these  blacks  ; 
we  had  climbed  down  the  tree  too  often  for  our 
comfort  or  our  self-respect.  It  was  absolutely 
unavoidable  we  should  assert  ourselves. 


So  we  hurriedly  threw  120  marines  into 
Elmina  Castle  at  the  most  unhealthy  season,  of 
the  year.  The  marines  are  fine  fellows.  Wc  all 
love  Jack,  and  we  have  come  to  dote  on  Tommy 
^and  the  amphibious  fighter  is  soldier  and 
sailor  too,  who  has  won  a  stirring  recognition 
from  Kipling.  What  he  did  at  Elmina  in- 
creases the  love  he  vicariously  demands. 
Under  Colonel  Festing  and  Lieutenant  W^ells 
these  120  marines  beat  off  an  attack,  made  on 
the  1 2th  June,  by  thousands  of  Ashantis,  and 
compelled  them  to .  withdraw  out  of  sight, 
to  a  place  equidistant  between  Elmina  and 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  And  all  through  the  fatal 
fever  season  they  held  the  old  Dutch  fort.  But 
at  what  a  cost !  Twenty-seven  died,  and  every 
man  of  the  rest  was  invalided  within  the  hundred 
days. 

Which  brings  us  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
expedition. 

It  was  decided  on  in  the  autumn  of  1875,  and 
in  September  the  Major-General — as  the  Field- 
Marshal  then  was — left  England  in  as  abomin- 
able a  steamer  as  ever  ploughed  the  main,  and 
after  infinite  discomfort  and  delay  landed  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  with  a  commission  to  try  "  the  old 
game  "  and  utilise  the  country  folk  to  crush  the 
country  foe.  Upon  his  arrival,  King  Kofi 
formulated  his  demands — the  recognition  of  his 
sovereignty  over  Elmina  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Denkera,  Akim,  and  Assin.  In  short,  the 
absorption  of  what  we  had  for  decades  regarded 
as  our  sphere  of  influence. 

With  these  demands  it  was,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  comply  ;  but  the  question  was,  how 
to  oppose  them.  With  a  record  of  success 
behind  him,  Wolseley  was  not  the  man  to  give 
himself  away  by  leading  Fanti  against  Ashanti — 
Fantiland  included  the  three  kingdoms  claimed 
by  King  Kofi.  But  Wolseley  had  been  par- 
ticularly instructed  on  leaving  England  to  smash 
King  Kofi  with  a  local  team.  He  came,  investi- 
gated, decided  that  "  it  wasn't  good  enough,"  and 
insisted  on  being  provided  with  British  troops. 
"At  3'our  own  risk,''  said  the  Government. 
"  Be  it  so,"  was  Wolseley's  answer.  Seldom, 
since  the  days  of  popular  government,  has  a 
soldier  accepted  such  a  risk.  Ashanti  was  an 
vm'cnown  land.  Sierra  Leone  was  called  the 
"white  man's  grave."  But  the  Hintci-land  of 
the  Gold  Coast  was  considered  in  the  circum- 
scribed experience  of  those  days  a  place  even 
more  deadly  than  the  settlement  where  the 
moaning  wind  on  the  mountains  bogied  early 
explorers    into     suspecting     the     proximity    of 
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roaring  lions — anil  hence  the  name  of  Sierra 
Leone,  or  Lion  Mountains.  Undeterred  by  the 
fetish  of  local  legend,  which  asjigned  to  the  Gold 
Coast  Hinterland  terrors  from  which  death  was 
merely  a  merciful  release,  Wolseley  boldly 
insisted  on  being  supplied  with  a  couple  of 
British  regiments. 

The  home  Government  acquiesced.  The 
expeditionar}-  force  was  indeed  increased  to 
three  battalions,  the  Rifle  Brigade,  the  42nd 
Highlanders,  and  the  23rd  Fusiliers,  which,  with 
small  details  of  engineers  and  artillerymen,  were 
sent  out.  How  com- 
pletely Wolseley  was 
justified  in  his  disbelief 
in  the  fighting  capa- 
cities of  the  native 
friendlies  and  allies 
may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that,  after  an 
abortive  attempt  to 
bring  them  into  the 
field,  he  compromised 
his  claim  upon  their 
.services  by  disarming 
them  and  turning  tlic 
warriors,  wholesale,  and 
ucilentcs  Tolcnlcs,  into 
carriers  for  the  trans 
port  service  ! 

The  British  brigade 
landed  early  in  1874, 
and  the  problem  Wolse- 
ley had  to  tackle  was 
this.  The,  "  fair  ''  or 
tolerably  healthy  season 
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lasted    for     something 
under       two      months. 

Within  that  period  he  must  march  150  miles  to 
Kuma'ssi,  conquer  the  Ashantis,  march  back 
again,  and  ship  his  white  troops  off  home.  He 
did  it,  and  it  was  as  '•  big  an  order "  as  ever 
a  British  general  had  in  fighting  a  savage  foe  in 
a  country  of  forest,  fever,  and  fatality. 

The  great  battle  was  at  Amoaful,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Kuma.ssi,  to  which  point  the 
e.xpedition  advanced  after  overcoming  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  of  transport.  It  cost  us 
i<)8  casualties  out  of  a  total  strength  engaged  of 
1)375  officers  and  men — a  very  fair  sample  of  the 
cost  of  warfare  again.st  the  warrior  tribes  of  the 
West  Coast.  This  was  in  January,  1874.  On 
the  4lh  of  February,  after  further  stiff  fighting, 
the  army  of  invasion  entered  the  capital,  and 
redeemed  the  determination  arrived  at  twent\- 


years  before,  in  the  comfortable  arm-chairs  of 
Downing  Street,  to  "  take  Kumassi."  So  easily 
said  ;  so  arduously  accomplished  !  All  praise  to 
the  general  wno  caused  us  to  keep  our  word 
after  the  tardy  interval. 

But  capturing  Kumassi  was  not  capturing 
King  Kofi.  True,  we  annexed  his  umbrella — it 
was  presented  to  the  Queen  with  some  pomp 
presently,  and  eventually  found  its  fitting  abiding- 
place  in  a  London  museum — but  the  owner  of 
the  umbrella  was  to  seek.  There  was  no  time 
to  delay.  The  raid  had  to  be  rushed,  and  the 
troops  on  board  again, 
within  six  weeks,  or 
the  unhealthy  season 
would  be  on,  and  then 
Wolseley  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  sick 
list.  In  this  dilemma, 
the  king  refusing  to 
present  himself,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  do 
but  burn  down  the 
city.  It  was  given  over 
to  loot  first  and  to  the 
flames  the  ne.\t  day  ; 
after  which  the  expedi- 
tion .^et  out  on  its  re- 
turn to  the  coast. 

A  week  later,  having 
reached  a  place  called 
Fomana,  near  Dom- 
poassi  (which  will  pre- 
sently be  familiar 
enough  to  the  reader), 
the  ambassadors  of 
lETisH  iDoi.  King     Kofi     overtook 

Wolseley  and  offered  to 
negcitiate.  A  weak  move,  for  we  were  bound  to 
clear  out,  and  the  treaty  now  entered  into  gave 
us  the  screw  which  we  have  been  screwing  tighter 
ever  since.  But  his  subjects  were  a  little  sick  of 
King  Kofi  (whom  they  presently  deposed),  and 
wanted  to  lay  the  ghost  of  future  trouble.  So  a 
treaty  was  signed,  known  as  the  Treaty  ot 
Fomana,  the  which  was  an  arrow  plumed  with  a 
feather  (voluntarily  shed  on  this  occasion)  to 
speed  the  missile  into  the  Ashanti  breast 
subsequently.  By  this  treaty  the  Ashantis 
renounced  all  pretensions  to  Elmina  and  the 
kingdoms  between  their  country  and  the 
coast  ;  they  agreed  to  pay  the  impossible 
indemnity  of  50,000  ounces  of  go'd  dust,  and 
guaranteed  freedom  of  trade,  and  the  upkeep 
of    roads    and     communications     between     our 
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frontier   on   the  Prah  River  and  the  capital  at 
Kumassi. 

It  was  a  complete  surrender,  and  a  stupid 
surrender,  for  our  troops  were  in  what  was 
practically  a  retreat,  not  daring  to  face  Generals 
-March  and  April  in  Ashantiland  jungles.  Per- 
chance his  pusillanimity  on  this  occasion  was 
the  cause  of  King  Kofi's  downfall  ;  anyway 
he  was  deposed  shortly  after  by  the  Great 
Council    of    Kumassi,    and    his   brother    Mensa 


Pagan    Empire    was    wrapt    once    more  in    its 
primeval  darkness. 

For  the  ne.xt  twenty  years  the  history  of 
Ashanti  was  one  of  unrest.  Mensa,  a  younger 
brother  of  Kofi,  ruled  until  1883,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  manslaughter  in  his  fetish  groves 
— a  gross  disgrace  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
British  boundary.  He  was  succeeded  by  Kwaka 
Dua  II.,  who  reigned  for  only  a  few  months 
and   was  deposed.      There  followed    a    state  of 


NEGRO    MOSLEMS   OF    WEST   AFRICA. 
{From  a  photo  by  Caft.  HIockUr-Fcrryman.) 


"  enstooled  "  on  the  Golden  Stool — the  symbol  of 
Ashanti  sovereignty.  Kofi  Karikari  died,  a 
broken  king,  of  dysentery  in  1884. 

Withovit  desiring  in  any  way  to  depreciate  the 
splendid  achievement  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  the 
actual  fact  remains  that  his  victory  was  little 
better  than  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  It  was 
splendidly  organised,  gallantly  put  into  e.xecution, 
and  to  all  appearances  gloriously  terminated — 
but  it  had  no  permanent  effect  on  the  Ashanti 
nation.  We  left  them  free  to  their  fetish,  to  their 
inhuman  human  sacrifices,  to  their  slave  trading 
and  raiding.  It  was  but  a  glint  of  civilisation 
that  penetrated  Kumassi  for  a  moment,  and 
when  the  expedition  returned  to  the  coast  the 


anarchy  until  1888,  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment stepped  in,  and  by  its  diplomatic  influence 
secured  the  accession  of  Agyeman  Perempe, 
commonly  called  Prempeh.  But  he  was  elevated 
to  the  Golden  Stool  contrary  to  the  desires  of  the 
chiefs,  and  was  not  the  rightful  heir.  However, 
he  was  young,  and,  it  was  hoped,  pliable,  and  so 
we  bolstered  him  up  till  he  was  firmly  squatted 
on  his  stool  of  State. 

*  But,  sad  to  say,  all  this  time,  although  the 
Ashantis,  distracted  by  internal  dissensions, 
admitted  our  arbitration  and  consented  to  our 
adjudication,  they  never  believed  in  us.  The 
Fetish  faith  died  hard  :  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  is  yet  dead,  although  its  abolition  was  one  of 
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the  conditions  of  our  support  of  Prempeh's 
pretensions.  A  curious  storj-  comes  to  us  Ironi 
an  anonymous,  but  evidently  well  informed, 
sourcej  that  in  the  Ashanti  estimation  Lord 
Wolscley's  expedition  entirely  failed  to  be  con- 
vincing. In  the  great  Fetish  Temple  at  Rantama, 
close  to  Kumassi,  was  treasured  the  skull  of  Sir 
Charles  McCarthy.  It  was  the  fetish  by  which 
the  Ashanti  Confeileration — which  consisted  then 
and  has  till  lately  consisted  of  a  great  number 
of  allied  kings — was  held  together.  As  the 
Rajpoots  of  Indian  history  "  drank  opium " 
together,  and  then  sallied  forth,  a  fortified 
fraternity,  to  conquer  or  to  die 
in  company,  so  the  Ashanti 
chiefs  drank  their  vile  fetish 
liquor  (an  amalgam  of  rotten 
eggs,  it  has  been  seriously 
stated  I)  from  the  drinking  bowl 
of  the  white  warrior's  skull,  and 
cemented  their  alliance.  The 
fetish  was  the  skull,  and 
Wolselev  never  dreamt  of  look- 
ing for  it.  He  left  to  the 
Ashantis  the  one  sacred  relic 
which  they  regarded  as  the 
mainstay  of  their  national  in- 
dependence as  a  confederated 
nation.  King  Kofi  was  nothing 
to  them  :  McCarthy's  skull  was 
everything.  It  is  a  gruesome 
story,  but  it  bears  internal  evi- 
dence of  being  founded  on  fact. 

Prempeh,  grown  up  to  nian- 
iiood,  began  to  kick  over  the 
traces.  He  had  aspirations.  He 
wished  to  revive  the  old-time 
glories  of  the  great  Pagan  Em- 
pire of  West  Africa.  He  made 
overweening  claims,  incompatible  with  his  posi- 
tion as  a  British  puppet.  In  vulgar  phrase,  he 
rounded  on  us.  The  Treaty  of  Fomana  defined 
his  obligations,  but  he  ignored  them.  He 
resumed  human  sacrifices  and  slave  raiding  ;  he 
deliberately  obstructed  trade  with  the  interior, 
whereby  the  natural  resources  of  the  Gold  Coast 
could  not  be  developed  ;  he  was  suspected  of 
coquetting  with  the  French,  and  with  Samory, 
whose  feelings  were  anti-British.  Kumassi 
became  a  barrier  between  the  coast  and  the 
interior,  and  trade  was  deflected  to  the  French 
and  German  colonies  right  and  left. 

When  you  interfere  with  his  trade  you  tread 
on  a  Briton's  corns.  You  may  call  him  insulting 
names,  and  he  will  despise  you  ;  you  may  deny 
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him  fianciiise,  and  he  will  be  longsuffering  and 
patheticallv  patient  under  the  infliction  ;  but 
when  you  come  to  interfering  with  his  invest- 
ment of  capital,  he  will  fight. 

Prempeh  did  this  ;  and  he  procrastinated 
when  called  to  order,  and  equivocated,  and  was 
guilt)'  of  being  represented  in  London  by 
ambassadors  with  forged  credentials,  who  stormed 
societ\- with  their  sartorial  magnificence,  and  made 
society  look  foolish  when  their  shoddy  nature 
was  found  out.  These  and  other  delinquencies, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Ashantiland,  caused  the  British  Government 
to  send  Prempeh  an  ultimatum, 
calling  on  him  to  set  his  house 
in  order  and  admit  the  bless- 
ings of  civilisation  in  the  shape 
of  gentle  gold-prospecting 
miners,  and  generally  conform 
to  the  conditions  required  of 
dependent  savage  chiefs  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Prempeh's  reply  came  conve- 
niently too  late.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Office  —  a  Minister 
manifestly  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  The  exploitation  of 
Ashantiland  was  an  object 
worthy  the  most  imperialistic 
ambition,  and  the  times  being 
the  piping  ones  of  peace,  the 
British  public  were  open  to  the 
distraction  of  a  "  little  war." 

It  was  not  a  war  after  all, 
and  the  only  tragedy  connected 
with  it  was  the  acceptance  of 
the  volunteer  services  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Battenberg  and  his 
death  from  West  African  fever.  Sir  Francis 
Scott,  an  officer  qualified  for  savage  warfare  by 
previous  successful  experience,  was  selected 
for  the  command  of  an  expedition  which 
landed  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  December, 
1895.  He  accomplished  his  purpose  without 
having  to  fire  a  shot.  Prempeh,  who  had  never 
enjoyed  the  cordial  support  of  his  sub-kings,  was 
deposed  and  interned  at  Elmina,  where  his  only 
complaint  was  against  his  supply  of  gin  being 
restricted  to  a  fixed  and  inadequate  measure. 
Long  custom  has  given  a  traditional  dignity  to 
the  generous  consumption  of  gin  in  the  diplti- 
matic  histor\-  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Prempeh 
felt  justifiably  hurt  that  a  limit  was  imposed 
in  his  case.     With   a   plaintive  protest   against 
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the  stinting  of  his  liquor  the  ultimate  sovereign 
of  the  great  Pagan  Empire  of  the  Gold  Coast 
bowed  his  head  to  fate. 

Ashantiland  was  annexed  in  all  but  the  name. 
Captain  Donald  Stewart  was  appointed  British 
Resident  at  Kumassi,  and  initiated  a  new 
departure  in  its  political,  social,  and  moral 
history.  Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  the  Governor  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  was  rewarded  and  encouraged  with 
a  K.C..M.G.  Everything  seemed  prosperous  and 
promising,  and  men  looked  forward  to  a  new 
ligimc  when  the  abundant  auriferous  areas  of 
Ashanti  might  be  prospected  and  e.xploited  in 
peace  and  conifort.  "Jungles"  came  to  be 
quoted  on  the  London  Stock  E.xchange. 

Five  years  passed.  Prempeh,  at  Elmina, 
although  not  the  chosen  of  his  people,  was  still 
held  in  memory.  The  indemnity  of  50,000 
ounces  of  gold,  inflicted  by  Wobelev  was  never 


paid  ;  the  Ashantis  protested  it  was  impossible. 
But  they  found  means  to  finance  Prempeh. 
They  smuggled  money  to  him  ;  and  what  wa-; 
more  important  in  the  point  of  view  of  Ashanti 
politics,  they  had  smuggled  the  Golden  Stool  of 
Ashanti  out  of  the  wav  before  Prempeh  was 
deposed,  and  that  was  a  symbol  to  conjure  with 
in  the  Pagan  Empire. 

For  five  years  the  Ashantis  brooded  over  their 
downfall.  With  the  cunning  of  their  race  the\' 
appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the  British  dominion. 
But  deep  down  there  was  discontent  brooding, 
fermenting,  gathering  strength  and  volume  ;  and 
suddenly,  when  it  was  least  expected,  it  blazed 
out,  and  for  a  critical  three  months  threatened 
the  existence  of  British  rule.  How  the  insurrec- 
tion was  stemmed  and  put  down  is  the  History 
of  the  Ashanti  War  of  the  last  year  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


A    HKLEAGUERED    GOVERNOR. 


IN  the  absorbing  interest  aroused  by  the 
war  in  South  Africa  little  public  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  a  short  but  pregnant 
cablegram  troni  the  Gold  Coast,  which 
appeared  in  the  London  papers  of  the  5th 
April,  1000,  announcing  rumours  ot  tribal 
fighting  in  Ashanti. 
Tribal  fighting  is  a 
chronic  condition  on 
some  oi  the  frontiers 
of  the  British  Empire, 
hut  diplomacy  gener- 
ajlv  smoothes  the 
difficulties  without  re- 
course to  punitive 
expeditions.  In  this  / 
instance,  however,  a 
certain  personal  in-  ' 
terest  was  attached  to 
the  message  by  the 
statement  that  the 
Governor,  Sir  Fred- 
erick Hodgson,  and 
Lady  Hodgson  were 
at  Kumassi,  and  the 
concurrent  announce- 
ment that  the  wires 
were  cut  and  conunu- 
nications  stopped. 

Sir  Frederick  had 
reached  Kumassi  on  the  26th  March  on  an 
ordinarv  tour  of  inspection.  There  were  no 
signs  of  local  unrest  or  insubordination,  and 
yet  a  preconcerted  outbreak,  plotted  with  the 
characteristic  secrecy  and  cunning  of  the 
Ashanti,  was  brewing.  "  The  rebellion  was 
well  planned  and  pre-arranged,"  wrote  Sir 
Frederick  on  the  2qth  July  following  ;  "  the 
pity  of  ii  all  was  that  I  was  not  advised,  and 
walked  quietly  into  the  place  as  if  everv- 
body  was- loyal  to  the  backbone  !  "  As  a  fact, 
even  those  whose  business  was  on  the  spot 
did  not  apprehend  any  disquiet.  Captain 
Donald  Stewart,  the  British  Resident  at  Ku- 
massi, was  home  in  England  on  leave  ;  Captain 
Davidson-Houston,  his  locum  Uncus,  was  on 
luur  in  the  districts  to  the  north.     From  both 
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these  circumstances  indirect  inferences  might  be 
deduced  —  inference,  that  no  trouble  was  e.x- 
pected.  The  mere  stoppage  of  communications 
did  not  arouse  uneasiness,  because  it  was  known 
the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  Hinterland  had  a 
penchant,    almost    amounting    to    a   passion,   for 

decorating  themselves 
with  bangles  manu- 
factured out  of  tele- 
graph wire  ;  and  in- 
their  periodical  enjoy- 
ment of  this  vanity 
the  interruption  of 
the  telegraph  svsteni 
was  not  an  unusual 
occurrence. 

Sir  Frederick  was 
met  bv  the  local  kings 
and  greeted  with  due 
attention  and  respect. 
Kings,  be  it  noted,  in 
Ashanti  and  Fanti- 
land  are  as  common 
as  counts  on  the 
Continent.  Not  un- 
frequently  there  are 
two  monarchs  amiably 
sharing  one  throne. 
Their  "  kingdoms  "  are 
as  unassuming  in  area 
as  a  German  principality.  But  King  of  Kings 
was  he  of  Kumassi,  whom  we  had  dethroned  and 
whose  dynasty  abolished  in  i8q7. 

Now  the  King  of  Kumassi  sat  on  a  certain 
Golden  Stool,  which  was  the  object  of  deepest 
veneration  in  Ashantiland,  and  the  fervour  of 
fanaticism  in  the  headquarters  of  the  fetish 
system  transcends  description.  The  Golden 
Stool  was  the  svmbol  of  Ashanti  sovereignty, 
and  something  more  besides.  Without  it  no- 
monarch  could  hope  to  assume  kingly  state  ; 
to  attempt  the  functions  of  rovalty  in  its 
absence  was  like  trying  to  get  married  without 
a  wedding  ring.  The  stool  is,  in  fact,  a  far  more 
important  adjunct  to  the  Ashanti  coronation 
ceremony  than  the  Stone  of  Scone  and  the  conse- 
crating ointment  are  to  ours.     It  was,  in  short,  a 
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sine  qua  irm  to  kingship.  When  Picmpch  was 
deposed  his  partisans  spirited  away  the  Golden 
Stool  and  hid  it.  Diligent  but  fruitless  search 
liad  been  made  for  it  since  Sir  Francis  Scott's 
expedition,  because  its  possession  was  an  es- 
sential to  the  completion  of  British  dominion. 
It  was  a  well-known  tenet  of  Aslmnti  political 
faith  that  ''  if  thev  once  lost  possession  of  the 
lidlden  Stool,  no  king  could  reign  over  them." 

And  now,  as  chance  would  have  it.  the 
Golden  Stool  had  been  discovered  !  Just  about 
the  time  the  Governor  reached  Kumassi  a  spy 
brought  information  that  the  precious  bauble 
had  been  disinterred  from  its  secret  hiding-place 
and  was  en  evidence.  Strangely  enough,  it  does 
not  appear  that  anv  suspicion  was  aroused  bv  its 
resurrection,  although  the  peculiar  and  fanatical 
importance  attached  to  it,  as  a  symbol,  might 
reasonably  have  given  rise  to  serious  conjecture, 
and  suggested  a  sign  of  the  times,  if  not  an 
actual  indication  of  impending  rebellion.  The 
Governor  realised  the  importance  of  getting 
possession  of  the  stool,  and,  shortly  after  his 
arrival,  was  reported  to  have  made  the  following 
speech  to  the  assembled  chiefs  : — 

"  Vou  have  now  been  four  years  under  the 
new  (jovernment,  and  you  will  admit  that  you 
are  well  off  and  a  free  people,  and  that  human 
sacrifice  has  been  abolished.  Prempeh  will 
never  see  this  country  again  !  We  know  that 
you  have  twice  sent  him  money  overland. 
Should  this  go  on,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  take 
him  to  another  place  where  it  will  be  impossible 
for  .you  to  reach  him. 

'•  You  know  it  is  the  custom  of  war  that  the 
defeated  side  has  to  pay  the  expenses.  In  1874. 
you  were  asked  to  pay  50,000  ounces  of  gold,  to 
which  the  cost  of  the  last  expedition  has  to  be 
addeil.  I  do  not  say  you  must  pay  the  lump 
sum,  but  at  least  an  instalment  of  it. 

"  Where  is  the  Golden  Stool  ?  Why  do  I  not 
sit  on  it  to-day?  Am  I  not  your  King?  But 
whether  we  have  the  Golden  Stool  or  not,  we 
have  the  might  !  " 

If  this  speech  has  been  correctly  reported — 
the  report  is  given  as  a  verbatim  one,  and  has 
not  been  authoritatively  denied — one  cannot  but 
be  struck  by  the  imperious  and  threatening 
peroration.  Apart  from  this,  the  resuscitation  of 
the  demand  for  the  obsolete  indemnity  of  50,000 
ounces  of  gold  seems  highly  impolitic.  The 
amount  of  that  indenmity  was  fixed  by  Sir 
(kunet  Wolseley  under  a  misappreciation  of 
the  capacity  of  King  Kofi  to  pay  it.  A  siucrle 
instalment    of    1,000    ounces   was    all    that    was 


rendered.  And  when  we  deposed  Prempeh  m 
irS74  and  ainiexed  his  dominions,  that  was  an 
act  which  surely  wiped  from  the  slate  the  debit 
balance  of  a  transaction  twenty  years  old.  If 
we  had  not  obtained  our  pound  of  flesh  we  had 
laid  hands  on  the  whole  carcass,  and  our  gold 
mining  companies  were  exploiting  the  country 
to  carry  off  its  natural  wealth  wholesale. 

Toiijours  dc  Vaiidace  is  a  policy  which  in  oui 
British  story  has  often  been  justified  by  its  result. 
,  With  audacity  we  won  Plassy  and  the  Empire 
of  India,  Quebec  and  the  dominion  of  Canada, 
Tel-el- Kebir  and  the  practical  mastery  of  the 
Eastern  road,  and  the  reckless  bravery  of  our 
sailors  has  gained  for  us  many  a  precious  gem  in 
the  jewelled  girdle  of  our  world-wide  Empire. 
Sir  Frederick  Hodgson,  from  his  little  fort  at 
Kumassi,  supported  by  a  couple  of  companies  of 
negro  troops  and  half  a  dozen  European  officials, 
tried  the  game,  when  there  were  40,000  Ashanti 
blood  drinkers  massed  round  him,  whose  fingers 
were  itching  on  the  triggers  of  their  long  Dane 
guns. 

Martini-Metfords  can  do  a  great  deal,  bold, 
daring  words  can  sometimes  achieve  even  more, 
but  there  are  occasions  when  the  former  had 
better  be  sloped  and  the  latter  suspended — and 
this  was  one  of  them. 

However,  that  had  yet  to  be  realised,  for  the 
Governor,  b}^  his  own  confession,  was  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise.  He  backed  his  demands  by  a 
small  detachment  of  constabulary,  which  he  sent 
under  the  command  of  his  private  secretary, 
Captain  Armitage,  and  Captain  Leggett, 
inspector,  "  to  fetch  that  golden  stool." 

It  was  the  match  that  lighted  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  the  material  fired  was  practically  a 
powder  magazine.  "  The  Kumassis  organised 
an  opposition,"  we  read  in  the  delightfully  naive 
language  of  the  cablegram.  What  they  really 
did  was  to  develop  an  opposition  long  since 
organised.  No  Moltke  was  ever  more  ready  to 
press  the  button  and  unloose  the  dogs  of  war 
than  were  the  savage  kings  of  the  Ashanti 
Confederation. 

An  inkling  of  the  true  condition  of  affairs 
seems  at  last  to  have  occurred  to  the  Governor, 
for  he  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  recall  his 
two  officers  and  cancel  their  instructions  after 
they  had  started.  He  failed,  and  in  the  polite 
language  of  political  despatch,  manufactured  for 
the  generality,  "  a  collision  occurred."  Armitage 
and  Leggett  both  severely  wounded,  one  man  of 
their  force  killed  and  nineteen  wounded,  formed 
the  coroharj-  of  that  collision,  with  a  retreat  to 
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the  fort,  reached  with  the  greatest  difficultw  and 
a  confession  that  the  quest  had  entireh'  failed 
in  its  object. 

But  even  this  starthng  reverse  did  not  arouse 
the  Governor  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  danger 
of  the  situation,  for  he  contented  himseU'  with 
ordering  only  two  companies  of  the  local  troops 
— one  from  the  northern  territories  and  one 
from  Accra — to  Kumassi,  and  despatched  a 
sanguine  telegram  to  the  home  authorities,  in 
which  he  stated  he  hoped  to  effect  a  peaceful 
settlement  and  apprehend  the  ringleaders  ! 
This  with  the  aid  of  200  men  added  to  his  own 
200  I  As  well  might  we  have  reinforced  Duller 
with  a  single  infantry  regiment  after  the  disasters 
of  Stormberg  and  Magersfontein  and  expected 
liim  to  clear  the  Cape  with  it.  One  cannot 
help  being  astounded  at  the  ignorance  of  the 
real  political  position  at  Kumassi  displayed  up  to 
this  date  by  those  on  the  spot. 

ConcurrentI}-,  Reuter  telegraphed  from  the 
Gold  Coast  that,  from  unofficial  sources,  reports 
were  to  hand  that  "  all  the  Ashanti  tribes  are 
in  arms.''  This  was  on  the  oth  of  April ;  on 
the  8th  the  Governor  reported  the  situation 
much  improved  at  Kumassi,  and  he  hoped  in  a 
few  days  to  be  able  to  announce  a  termination 
of  the  trouble.  Delusive  hope  !  Two  days 
later  he  admitted  his  attempt  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement  had  been  unsuccessful, 
although  he  must  be  given  credit  for  having  won 
over  some  of  the  lesser  kings,  including  those  of 
^Mampon.  Juabin,  and  Aguna,  who  threw  in  their 
lot  with  us.  Moreover,  the  King  of  Bekwai — a 
territorv  to  the  south  of  Kumassi,  and  right  on 
the  line  of  communication  with  that  capital,  and 
capable  of  putting  five  thousand  warriors  into 
the  held — promised  to  remain  staunch.  An 
ominous  sign  of  the  times  was  the  shooting  of 
a  police  messenger,  on  the  12th  of  April,  who 
was  carrying  a  message  from  the  Governor  to  the 
telegraph  office  at  Prahsu,  midwav  between 
Kumassi  and  the  coast.  The  situation  was 
now  described  as  "  most  serious.'' 

The  authorities  were  thoroughly  alarmed.  The 
chief  administrative  officer  on  the  coast  issued 
a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  sale  of  guns, 
powder,  lead,  and  weapons  of  any  description. 
There  were  serious  signs  of  unrest  amongst  the 
native  population.  The  volunteers  were  called 
out — for  the  first  time  since  the  black  year  of 
1873,  when  Kofi  Karikari's  hordes  were  en- 
camped defiantly  at  the  gates  of  Elmina.  Re- 
inforcements were  urgently  asked  for  and  sent 
from  Sierra  Leone.  Lagos,   and  Accra  to  Cape 


Coast  Castle,  the  nearest  port  to  Kumassi.  The 
town  was  full  of  rumours.  It  was  asserted — and 
truly  enough,  as  events  proved  —  that  the 
Governor  was  closely  invested  in  Fort  Kumassi, 
and  the  Ashantis  intended  attacking  him. 
So  great  was  the  panic  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  messengers  to  carry  despatches  through 
that  portion  of  the  country  where  the  telegraph 
was  broken.  The  rate  of  reward  rose  before 
long  to  _;^"i;  a  trip,  ar.d  at  the  time  of  crisis 
in  July  the  offer  of  ^"ico  entirely  failed  to  bring 
forward  an}'  man  bold  enough  to  risk  running 
the  very  effective  blockade  established  by  the 
investing  Ashanti  army. 

On  the  1 8th  April  Sir  Frederick  Hodgson  had 
become  fully  ali\e  to  the  perilous  position,  and 
urged  that  all  available  forces  should  be  sent  to 
Kumassi,  saying  that  the  situation  must  become 
desperate  if  relief  were  delayed — a  salient  com- 
mentary on  his  own  despatches  of  the  previous 
week. 

H.M.'s  gunboat  Magpie,  which  was  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  landed  a  detachment  of  blue- 
jackets for  the  defence  of  that  town,  which  had 
been  denuded  of  troops  hurried  up  to  the 
relief  of  the  Governor  in  reply  to  his  first 
moderate  application,  when  Captains  Middlemist 
and  Bishop,  with  Dr.  Hay  in  medical  charge, 
started  with  a  detachment  of  102  Hausas. 

Upon  receipt  cf  the  Governor's  message  of 
the  1 8th  April  the  Colonial  Office  made  ever\- 
preparation  to  cope  with  the  emergency.  The 
task  was  a  difficult  one.  The  season  the  most 
unhealthy  of  the  j-ear  :  a  period  of  tornadoes 
and  torrential  rains  ;  the  countrj'  soon  to  be 
under  water,  the  rivers  flooded,  the  dismal 
swamps  and  dark  forests  more  treacherous  and 
pestiferous  than  at  an\-  other  season.  From 
April  to  October,  in  the  well-known  Anglo- 
Indian  phrase,  it  is  Darawniza  band  in  Ashanti 
land — the  door  is  shut.  As  plain  as  print  the 
rainy  season  placards  up  '"  No  Admittance." 
At  a  pinch  the  West  Coast  negro  can  push 
through,  but  to  the  European,  unacclimatised, 
the  passage  spells  almost  certain  death.  In  1873 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  European  troops  to  cope  with  the  warlike 
Ashantis.  The  position  now  was  graver,  the 
opposition  to  be  anticipated  no  less  desperate. 
But  England  had  been  drained  dry  of  her 
soldiers  to  try  and  satisfy  the  insatiable  maw  of 
South  Africa.  And  even  had  there  been 
regiments  available,  no  Government  could 
have  dared  the  risk  of  consigning  themi  to 
certain    decimation,  if  not  annihilation,  on  the 
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West  Coast  of  Africa  at  the  most  deadly 
season  of  tlic  twelve  months.  A  land  where 
the  British  oflicial  has  a  covenanted  right  to  halt 
a  Year's  furlough  after  every  year  of  service,  and 
where  Government  Houses  have  been  described 
is  "  tin  buildings  with  dead  Governors  in  them 
OTce  a  year,"  was  no  place  for  Tommy  Atkins, 
hardy  and  heroic  though  he  be,  to  campaign 
in  when  fever  was  rifest. 

But,  thanks  to  the  foresight  and  acumen  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  our  West  African  Colonies 
were  now  provided  with  a  local  army,  recruited 
from  Hausas  and  Yorubas,  and  we  were  in  a 
position  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  conquest 
I'f  India  by  utilising  country  troops  to  over- 
awe country  malcontents.  Reinforcements  were 
ordered  to  concentrate  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  from 
all  the  adjacent  settlements.  Sierra  Leone  sent 
liur  Frontier  Police,  gallant  fighting  fellows  who, 
with  two  years'  training,  won  their  spurs  in  this 
campaign,  and  made  good  their  claim  to  be 
reckoned  equal  to  the  dare-devil  Hausa  Con- 
stabulary of  Lagos.  From  Benin  way  came  the 
West  African  P'rontier  Force  of  Nigeria.  Li  the 
•lold  Coast  itself  there  was  also  a  splendid  local 
constabulary  of  Hausas  ;  and  from  the  far  north, 
Gambaga  (four  hundred  miles)  and  Kintampo 
(one  hundred  miles  distant  from  Kumassi), 
detachments  of  them  marched  down  to  the 
succour  of  the  beleaguered  governor.  Later 
on,  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  was  requisitioned 
for  help,  and  in  June,  Blantyre,  in  British  Central 
Africa,  despatched  2S0  British  Central  Africa 
Rifles  and  73  Sikhs,  the  sons  of  ten  generations 
of  martial  sires,  to  aid  in  quelling  the  revolt. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  history  of  Greater 
Britain  afforded  a  finer  illustration  of  the 
self-reliance  and  resource  of  our  Colonial  Em- 
pire, and  its  ability  to  get  itself  out  of  a  iix. 
by  its  own  right  hand  and  its  own  doughty 
deeds. 

But  now,  as  in  the  expedition  of  1874,  the 
concentration  of  troops  was  a  comparatively  easy 
task  compared  with  the  collection  of  carriers  for 
the  transport  service.  Fatal  as  the  climate  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  is  to  human,  it  is  even  more 
fatal  to  animal  life.  The  natives  of  the  country 
are  the  only  beasts  of  burden  that  can  be 
depended  upon — under  very  strict  driving — for 
the  work  ot  transporting  the  enormous  amount 
of  stores  and  maiincl  required  by  a  force  in  the 
field.  Carriers  were  ship]ied  from  all  the 
neighbouring  ports  and  hur'ried  to  the  scene 
of  operations,  and  the  Compulsory  Labour 
Ordinance  was  enforced  at   Cape    Coast   Castle 


— a  proceeding  not  unattended  with  risk  in  the 
disturbed  condition  and  uncertain  temper  of  the 
black  population,  whom  no  inducement  short  of 
force  could  compel  to  serve. 

These  arrangements  took  a  long  time  to 
complete.  Oxen  are  accounted  kittle  cattle  by 
the  Army  Transport  Corps,  but  obstinate  and 
cowardly  negroes  are  ■  infinitely  Worse.  The 
black  population  of  the  littoral  is  as  devoid  of 
spirit  as  the  tribes  of  the  interior  are  full  of  it  : 
the  Ashantis  are  the  type  of  braver}-,  the  Fantis 
the  archtj'pe  of  poltroonery,  subject  to  unac- 
countable panics  and  inconsequent  flights,  as 
witness  the  pages  of  Sir  W.  Butler's  fasci- 
nating book,  "Akimfoo."  Fantiland  was  our 
chief  recruiting  centre  for  carriers,  and  all  the 
troubles  of  1S73-4  experienced  in  collecting  and 
propelling  them  were  repeated  in  igoo,  ■^•itli  due 
addition  for  interest.  From  time  to  time  suffi- 
cient transport  was  got  together  to  enable  small 
relief  columns  to  start,  but  it  was  not  till  Julv 
that  the  carriage  was  completed  for  the  final 
advance  in  force  ;  and  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
assistance  rendered  by  all  the  other  settlements 
along  the  coast,  who  literally  poured  carriers 
into  Cape  Coast  Castle  by  the  thousand,  it  is 
problematical  if  even  then  the  movement  could 
have  been  attempted. 

We  must  now  pass  to  a  review  of  the  position 
at  Kumr.ssi  in  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
Governor,  with  Lady  Hodgson,  six  Europeans 
and  238  native  troops,  were  resident  in  the  fort, 
a  very  strong  building  of  stone  and  masoniy 
built  from  the  old  materials  of  Prempeh's  palace, 
the  huge  stones  having  been  carried  from  the 
coast  by  slaves.  It  was  situated  so  as  to  com- 
pletely command  the  town  of  Kumassi.  The 
loyal  native  population  of  the  city,  who  had 
to  be  protected,  amounted  to  3,000  souls.  Thev 
consisted  of  traders,  many  of  them  Mohamme- 
dans who  are  hated  by  the  Pagan  Ashantis.  The 
Europeans  were  Captain  C.  H.  Armitage,  private 
secretary  to  the  Governor  ;  Captain  F.  B. 
Parmeter,  Inspector  Gold  Coast  Constabulary, 
in  command  of  the  garrison  ;  and  his  assistant, 
Captain  P.  H.  A.  Leggett  ;  Captain  G.  Marshall, 
special  service  officer  ;  Drs.  E.  H.  Tweedy  and 
A.  J.  Chalmers,  assistant  colonial  surgeons  ;  and 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  Director  of  Public  Works.  There 
were  also  six  missionaries,  namely,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ramseyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jost,  Mrs.  Hoasis  and 
Mr.  Weller,  all  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission. 
It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramseyer 
were  two  of  the  Europeans  held  in  captivity  by 
King  Kofi  Karikari  in   1873,  and  partly  for  the 
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release  of  whom  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  expedition 
was  organised. 

After  the  abortive  attempt  to  get  possession 
of  the  Golden  Stool,  there  were  several  palavers 
with  the  local  kings.  But  though  smooth  words 
were  spoken,  the  rebels  were  known  to  be  arm 
ing  themselves,  and  by  the  middle  of  April  the 
fort  was  practically  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  times 
of  peace,  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fitly  miles  between  Cape  Coast  Castle  and 
Kumassi  can  be  traversed  in  twelve  days.  When 
the  Governor  first  ordered  up  a  company  of 
Gold  Coast  Hausa  Constabulary  from  the  coast. 
Captains  Middlemist  and  Bishop  and  Dr.  Hav 
left  Accra  on  the  nth  April,  and  by  dint  of 
smart  marching  under  disadvantageous  condi- 
tions reached  Kumassi  on  the  23rd.  Directly 
on  their  arrival  it  was  determined  to  make  a 
demonstration,  and  a  force  was  sent  out  to 
the  eastward  of  the  fort  to  try  to  clear  away 
the  rebels  in  that  quarter.  It  attained  its 
immediate  object,  the  Ashantis  falling  back 
with  considerable  loss,  but  nothing  permanent 
was  effected,  whilst  we  lost  four  men  killed  and 
several  wounded.  On  the  25th  the  enemy 
became  more  aggressive,  and  killed  some  water- 
carriers  belonging  to  the  Basel  missionaries,  who 
now  sought  refuge  in  the  fort.  A  desperate 
attack  was  made  on  the  fort  and  its  environs, 
and  so  pressed  that  the  Hausa  Constabulary 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  their  cantonments, 
three  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  walls, 
and  take  up  a  position  under  the  batteries, 
which  were  armed  with  si.\  7-pounders  and 
four  Maxims.  From  two  to  si.x  o'clock  a 
vigorous  battle  raged,  in  which  our  loss  was 
twenty-two  killed  and  many  wounded  of  the 
regulars,  including  Captain  Leggett  amongst 
the  latter  ;  whilst  amongst  the  friendly  allies 
who  fought  on  our  side  the  casualties  were 
equally  heavy  in  proportion.  In  the  end  the 
attack  was  repulsed,  but  there  were  critical 
moments  when  victory  seemed  hovering  in  the 
balance.  The  friendly  allies  alluded  to  were 
the  followers  of  the  loyal  Kings  of  Mampon, 
Juabin,  and  Aguna,  who  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion  had  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  Government,  and  were  in  the  fort  with  Sir 
Frederick  Hodgson. 

The  Governor  now  requested  these  kings 
to  communicate  with  the  powerful  King  of 
Bekwai,  whose  country  lay  fifteen  miles  to  the 
south  of  Kumassi,  urging  him  to  send  assist- 
ance, which  it  was  believed  he  could  do,  as  his 


army  consisted  of  5,000  warriors.  But  unfor- 
tunately he  had  a  few  days  previously  been 
worsted  by  the  Ashantis  in  a  sanguinary  fight  ; 
they  had  called  upon  him  to  join  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  on  his  refusal  attacked  him,  and, 
according  to  one  report,  inflicted  a  loss 
of  500  killed.  News  of  this  disaster  had 
reached  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  it  was  feared 
this  powerful  and  importantly  situated  tribe 
would  be  compelled  by  circumstances  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  Ashantis  after  this  defeat. 
But  happily  the  king  held  out  loyally,  and  so 
averted  the  gravest  calamity  that  could  have 
occurred,  for  had  Bekwai  revolted,  the  diffi- 
culties of  relieving  Kumassi  would  have  been 
doubled. 

The  hot  reception  they  had  met  with  on  the 
25th  in  their  attempt  to  capture  the  fort  by  a 
coup  kept  the  rebels  rubbing  their  shins"  for 
three  days.  In  the  crisis  of  attack  on  the  25th 
the  sick  had  been  brought  into  the  fort  from  the 
hospital  and  the  prison  doors  thrown  open.  The 
Ashantis  remained  masters  of  the  cantonments, 
jail,  and  dispensary,  but  whilst  they  Idoted  the 
former  and  burnt  the  prison,  they  were  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  dispensary  was  "  fetish," 
and  refrained  from  touching  the  drugs. 

Meanwhile  reinforcements  for  the  garrison 
had  set  out  from  Cape  Coast  Castle.  This 
started  the  Ashantis  into  action  again,  and 
with  the  evident  intention  of  striking  a 
blow  before  the  arrival  of  the  leading  relief 
column,  they  divided  into  two  sections,  and 
whilst  one  opposed  the  reinforcements,  the 
other  made  a  furious  and  daring  assault  on  the 
fort  on  Simday,  the  2qth  April,  and  sustained 
it  from  half-past  twelve  to  half-past  three. 
With  magnificent  courage — a  courage  not  ex- 
celled by  the  Zulus  of  the  South  or  the  fighting 
dervishes  of  the  East — the  Ashantis  advanced 
time  after  time  into  the  open  red-soiled  parade 
ground,  facing,  with  fanatic  fearlessness,  the 
fire  of  repeating  rifles,  machine  guns,  and 
cannon.  Captain  Marshall  commanded  the 
British  force  and  made  a  gallant  resistance, 
and  after  three  hours'  stern  struggle  succeeded 
in  routing  the  rebels  with  great  loss  (130  being 
buried  by  the  victors  on  the  following  day)  and 
capturing  a  large  quantity  of  guns,  warlike 
stores,  and  provisions.  The  value  of  this  latter 
acquisition  could  not  be  too  highly  appreciated, 
for  food  was  already  getting  scarce,  and  it  was 
doubtless  directly  due  to  this  providential 
contribution  to  the  supply  that  Kumassi  was 
subsequently  able  to  hold  out  until  it  was  relieved 
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on    the    15th    July,    when    practically    the    last 
meal  had  been  eaten. 

Our  loss  in  the  attack  of  the  2qth  amounted 
to  two  killed  and  ten  wounded,  including  Dr. 
K.  H.  Tweedy.  The  native  levies  again  fought 
well  under  the  able  command  of  Captain 
-Armitage,  the  (iovernor's  private  secretary,  who 
took  the  field  notwithstanding  he  was  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  wound  received  during 
the  quest  for  the  Golden  Stool.  The  King  of 
Aguna  commanded  his  troops  in  person,  in  a 
smart  jumper  coat  adorned  with  charms  and 
fetishes,  and  was  carried  back  shoulder  high, 
amidst  the  hand-shakes  and  congratulations  of 
his  black  lady  friends. 

We  must  now  turn  aside  for  a  few  moments  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  No.  i  Relief  Column,  to 
oppose  which  the  Ashantis  had  detached  one 
tlivision  of  their  army.  This  force  had  been 
despatched  from  Lagos  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  landing  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the 
17th,  at  once  hurried  up  to  the  front.  It  was 
vmder  the  command  of  Captain  J.  G.  Aplin, 
C.M.G.,  Inspector-General  of  the  Lagos  Con- 
stabulary, and  the  strength  amounted  to  250 
Hausa  N.C.O.'s  and  men,  a  7-pounder,  and  a 
Maxim  gun.  The  officers  attached  to  it  were 
Captains  Cochrane  and  Read,  Lieutenant  Ralph, 
Dr.  Macfarlane,  and  two  native  officers.  It 
carried  80,000  rounds  of  anmiunition,  but  no 
food  supplies,  owing  to  lack  of  carriers,  and  its 
instruct! jns  were  to  reach  Kumassi  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

No  excuse  is  needed  for  quoting  the  following 
spirited  description  of  tlie  march  up  country, 
supplied  to  Renter's  Agency  by  Captain  Aplin 
himself,  which  may  therefore  be  thoroughly 
relied  on.  It  indicates  in  a  most  graphic  and 
interesting  way  the  difficult  nature  of  bush 
fighting  against  the  rebels  : — 

"  On  the  march  up  we  burnt  a  number  of 
deserted  villages  in  the  Ashanti  country,  but 
met  no  natives.  The  first  heavy  fighting  took 
place  at  a  village  called  Msiago,  where  we  were 
attacked  on  either  flank  by  a  very  large  force  of 
the  enemy,  who  occupied  the  trees  on  either 
side  of  the  track,  and  from  the  branches  poured 
down  a  withering  fire  upon  the  column.  Our 
advance  guard  had  been  allowed  to  pass  ;  there 
was  not  a  sign  of  a  native  anywhere,  and  the 
road  was  as  still  as  death,  when  the  main  column 
was  suddenly  attacked.  A  halt  was  called  and 
the  men  were  formed  up  two  deep,  kneeling 
and  facing  the  bush  in  opposite  directions.  We 
were  soon  amid  a  perfect  rain  of  slugs  and  pieces 


of  telegraph  line,  which  the  Ashantis  had  cut 
into  lengths  and  twisted  into  various  shapes; 
but  yet  we  could  not  see  a  soul,  as  the  enemy, 
after  firing,  slid  down  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
into  the  jungle.  Soon  the  advance  guard  was 
also  attacked,  and  the  whole  column  was  gradually 
enveloped.  Captain  Cochrane,  who  was  com- 
manding the  advance  guard  and  firing  the 
Maxim,  was  hit  in  the  shoulder,  but  refused  to 
leave  Iris  post  until  he  became  faint  from  loss  of 
blood.  Dr.  Macfarlane,  while  tending  him,  was 
also  wounded. 

"  At  this  juncture  the  machine  gun  became 
overheated  and  jammed,  and  had  to  be  put  out 
of  action.  The  opposition  was  so  great  it  took 
us  two  hours  to  fight  our  way  to  the  village,  less 
than  half  a  mile  distant.  I  was  slightly  wounded 
by  a  bullet  which  passed  through  the  brim  of 
my  helmet,  grazed  the  cheek,  and  after  striking 
my  breast,  passed  through  my  orderly's  leg. 
The  enemy  was  temporarily  driven  off,  but  as 
we  advanced  they  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
before  their  village  was  occupied  they  attacked 
us  four  times.  Eventually  the  place  was  shelled, 
and  then  the  advance  guard  charged  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Next  morning  the  village  was  burnt 
to  the  ground. 

"On  reaching  the  Adra  River,  where  the 
Ashantis  made  their  grand  stand  in  1S72  (?),  we 
met  with  desperate  resistance  from  a  force  of  the 
enemy  estimated  at  4,000.  This  action  com- 
menced soon  after  crossing  the  river,  at  about 
1 1  a.m.,  and  lasted  without  intermission  until 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  our  position  at  one 
time  being  very  critical.  As  before,  there  were 
at  first  no  signs  of  the  enemy,  beyond  an  occa- 
sional suspicious  movement  of  the  jungle  grass. 
Suddenly  a  turn  in  the  track  brought  lo  view  .1 
formidable  stockade,  extending  in  horseshoe 
shape.  Then  we  saw  the  Ashantis  looking  over 
the  top  and  peering  through  the  logs  forming 
the  stockade.  The  track  was  so  narrow  that 
we  had  no  front  for  firing,  yet  the  whole  path 
was  swept  by  the  enemy's  guns.  We  became  so 
hard  pressed  that,!  sent  hack  for  Captain  Read" 
to  bring  up  half  the  rearguard.'*  Orders  were 
given  to  outflank  the  stockade,  and  Captain 
Cochrane,  with  thirty  Hausas,  crept  away  into 
the  bush  with  this  object.  Again  our  Maxim 
jammed,  and  the  7-pounder  was  brought  up  into 
line  ;  but  soon  we  became  short  of  ammunition, 
and  as  a  last  resort  the  7-pounder  was  loaded 
with  gravel  and  stones  from  the  track.  At  the 
same  time  orders  were  given  to  fix  bayonets  ; 
but  the  men  were  so  done  up,  and    the   guns 
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were  so  hot  from  coiuinual  firing,  that  a  charge 
seemed  almost  out  of  the  question.  At  this 
critical  moment  three  volleys  announced  that 
Captain  Cochrane  had  enfiladed  the  stockade, 
and  the  Ashanti  fire  slackened.  The  charge 
was  ordered,  but  for  a  few  moments  the  worn- 
out  troops  hesitated.  A  native  officer,  waving 
his  sword  and  addressing  his  men  in  Hausa, 
adjured  them  in  God's  name  to  charge.  They 
rose  as  one  man,  almost  knocking  me  over  in 
their  enthusiasm,  and  charged  the  stockade. 
Captain  Read  and  his  men  also  charged  in  face 
of  a  terrible  fire,  and  got  to  within  five  yards  of 
the  stockade  ;  but  almost  every  one  of  his  men 
was  hit,  and  he  himself  was  wounded  in  five 
l)laces.  His  party  had  to  retire  ;  and  just  as 
the)-  got  back  to  the  main  column  Captain  Read 
was  again  hit  in  the  head.  Just  before  then 
Lieutenant  Ralph  had  been  twice  wounded — 
every  one  of  the  oificers  of  the  force  have  thus 
been  hit. 

'•  After  taking  this  stockade  the  regiment 
advanced  at  the  double  into  Kumassi.  We 
should  all  have  been  cut  up  had  it  not  been  for 
the  conspicuous  gallantry  displayed  by  Captain 
Cochrane  and  his  force  in  enfilading  the 
stockade,  and  for  Captain  Read's  splendid 
charge." 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  the 
casualties  amongst  the  Hausas  at  the  fight  of 
Msiago  amounted  to  one  killed  and  twenty-three 
\vounded.  Heavj-  as  these  proved,  they  were 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  loss  sustained  in  the 
storm  of  the  last  stockade,  when  two  were 
killed  and  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirtv- 
three  wounded.  Thus  in  these  two  days' 
engagements  the  total  loss  sustained  by  the  little 
column  of  257  officers  and  men  amounted  to 
151,  or  over  60  per  cent,  of  their  strength — an 
appalling  casualty  list,  and  one  which  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  valour  of  the  advance. 
They  had  fired  away  nearly  all  the  reserve 
ammunition.  On  their  arrival  at  the  fort  thev 
were  too  exhausted  to  eat,  and  the  men  just 
threw  themselves  down  on  the  ground  and  slept. 

The  addition  of  Captain  Aplin's  relief  column 
increased  the  strength  of  the  garrison  iu 
Kuniassi  to  600,  with,  however,  a  considerable 
number  of  wounded  men  ;  but,  fortunatel}',  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  wounds  were 
slight,  the  Dane  flint-lock  fire  of  the  rebels 
apparently  not  having  very  great  power  of 
penetration,  and  their  powder  probably  being  of 
the  description  that  is  meant  to  sell  first  and 
shoot  afterwards.     The  days  of  gaspipe  muskets 


and  coal-dust  gunpowder  have  not  yet  departed 
in  darkest  Africa. 

The  Ashantis,  in  their  attack  on  the  fort  of 
the  25th,  had  fired  the  Hausa  cantonment,  but 
some  of  the  lines  still  remained  standing.  After 
the  arrival  of  Captain  Aplin's  column  the 
enemy  became  less  aggressive  for  a  few  days, 
and  the  beating  of  battle  drums  and  singing  of 
war  songs  slackened  in  their  many  war  camps 
pitched  round  Kumassi.  The  cantonment  was 
reoccupied  by  us  and  a  strong  guard  located 
there,  and  another  in  a  stockade  built  round 
the  jail,  the  two  being  connected.  These 
measures  led  to  an  improvement  in  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  fort,  which  suffered  from  over- 
crowding. But  a  still  more  important  benefit 
accruing  from  the  victory  was  the  seizure  of  an 
abundance  of  provisions,  which  enabled  the 
Governor  to  suspend  the  issue  of  rations,  the 
stock  of  which,  in  view  of  the  great  number  of 
additional  mouths  to  be  fed,  was  limited. 

Three  .days  later,  May  2nd,  the  garrison 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  with  two  guns  and 
a  detachment  of  native  friendlies  made  a 
demonstration  against  the  enemy's  right  flank. 
Their  objective  was  the  Wesle3'an  Missionarv 
Society's  house,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hand^ 
of  the  rebels.  It  was  situated  about  six  hundred 
yards  from  the  fort,  and  defended  by  a  strong 
stockade  which  the  Ashantis  had  erected  since 
its  capture.  An  attempt  was  made  to  storm  it, 
but  without  success  ;  and,  after  inflicting  con- 
siderable loss  on  the  enemy  by  an  accurate 
artillerv  fire,  the  attacking  force  withdrew  with 
a  loss  of  one  killed  and  several  wounded. 

Up  to  this  date  the  rainy  season,  which 
generally  begins  in  April,  had  held  off;  this 
was  a  marvellously  lucky  circumstance,  and  the 
first  week  in  May  found  the  weather  still  fairly 
open.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  two  more  relief 
columns.  No.  2  and  No.  3,  were  despatched  from 
Cape  Coast  Castle  ;  the  first  under  Captain  Hall, 
and  the  second  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carter. 
A  base  of  operations  was  established  at  Prahsu, 
on  the  River  Prah,  about  si.xty  miles  from 
Kumassi,  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolselev  had  used 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  campaign  of  1874. 
The  telegraph  was  still  open  to  this  point,  the 
country  south  of  the  Prah  River  (our  original 
frontier)  being  in  a  much  more  civilised  state 
than  that  beyond,  which  had  but  recentlj-  come 
under  our  dominion.  But  the  transport  diffi- 
cultv  loomed  large.  The  natives  of  the  coast 
refused  to  proceed  north  at  any  price,  and  the 
most  energetic  exertions  failed  in  obtaining  the 
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necessary  number  of  carriers.  With  e\er\-  day's 
delay  the  rebellion  gathered  strength  and  con- 
fidence, and  there  was  increased  danger  of  the 
friendly  tribes  throwing  over  their  allegiance  and 
joining  the  Confederation.  The  wildest  rumours 
were  flying  about  of  the  fall  of  Kumassi,  and  on 
the  1 1  tit  May  the  Accra  press  stated  that  :  "  The 
Ashantis  are  determined  to  throw  off  the  British 
yoke.  At  the  present  time  the  following  tribes 
haye  risen  :  The  Uniasis,  Atchumas,  Ajasus, 
Beposus,  Nkronsahs,  Mampons,  Nsutas,  and 
Assuatons.  The  enemj',  it  is  said,  are  able  to 
raise  50,000  men.''  The  message  went  on  to 
observe  that  for  some  time  past  the  Ashantis 
had  been  making  prodigious  preparations  for  a 
struggle,  and  it  was  predicted  that,  with  the 
rainy  season  setting  in,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
undertake  offensive  or  punitive  expeditions,  and 
they  would  have  to  be  deferred  until  October. 

A  curious  indication  of  the  increasing  con- 
fidence of  the  Ashantis  was  afforded  by  a  report 
of  '■  the  conditions  upon  which  they  would  sus- 
[icnd  hostilities."  These  included  the  immediate 
departure  of  the  Governor  from  Kumassi,  the 
abolition  of  the  post  of  British  Resident  there, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  slave  trade.  Inci- 
dentally the  Ashantis  recorded  a  general  prejudice 
against  schools  and  teachers,  and  demanded 
that  "  the  missionary,  Mr.  Ramseyer,  should  be 
handed  over."  Without  any  desire  to  deprecate 
niissionar\'  endeavour  or  pass  a  hasty  opinion 
t'n  a  body  of  men,  often  noble  men,  who  have 


laboured  to  evangelise  heathen  races  under  the 
spur  of  conviction,  the  fact  cannot  be  ignored 
that  both  in  West  Africa  and  China,  where 
simultaneously  war  was  raging,  the  missionary 
was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  dispute  ;  and, 
politically  speaking,  it  is  a  trite  deduction  that 
the  Empire  would  be  much  more  peaceful  with- 
out him,  and  the  heathen  less  hostile. 

And  so  matters  went  on  during  the  month  of 
Maj- — passive  resistance  in  Kumassi  and  active 
effort  to  relieve  it  on  the  coast.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  Colonel  James  Willcocks  was 
selected  for  the  supreme  command  of  the  opera- 
tions, and  with  his  appointment  a  state  of  better 
order  and  system  was  hoped  for,  since  hitherto 
the  various  relief  columns  had  been  acting  in  an 
independent  way,  which  lessened  their  capacity 
to  tackle  the  task  in  front  of  them. 

On  the  15  th  May  the  Governor  managed  to 
get  a  message  through  to  the  coast,  in  which  he 
announced  he  was  poorly  provided  with  food 
and  ammunition,  and  if  he  were  not  relieved 
soon  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  an 
attempt  to  rush  the  cordon  and,  leaving 
Kumassi,  fight  his  way  to  the  coast.  The  King 
of  Bekwai,  too,  who  had  remained  splendidly 
loyal,  sent  word  to  saj'  unless  a  large  force  were 
sent  up  soon  he  feared  he  would  be  over- 
whelmed. In  short,  prospects  were  looking 
very  black,  and  the  tension  in  England  was 
rapidly  increasing  as  the  da)-s  passed  and  there 
came  no  satisfactory  news. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CHECK      AND      K  O  I  I.. 


sY  this  time  (the  15th  May)  there  were 
two  more  relief  columns  (Xo.  2  and 
No.  3)  on  the  road  from  the  coast  to 
Kumassi.  No.  2  consisted  of  300 
men  of  the  West  African  Frontier  Regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Hall.  On  the 
coth  Ma}'  Messrs.  Jones  and  Cookson,  two  Euro- 
peans who  had  taken  refuge  at  Bekwai,  which 
was  a  city  of  refuge  for  nearly  all  the  European 
miners  engaged  in  the  Ashanti  gold  fields  to  the 
East,  started  south  to  meet  Captain  Hall,  in  order 
to  warn  him  of  the  movements  of  the  rebels,  and 
especially  of  the  Kings  of  Kokofu  and  Abadon, 
who  were  preparing  for  an  attack  on  his  right 
flank.  They  found  Hall's  column  had  arrived 
at  Kwisa,  on  the  .Moinsi  Hills,  just  half  way 
between  the  advanced  base  at  Prahsu  and 
Kumassi.  On  hearing  their  intelligence,  he 
cuntinued  his  northward  march  with  a  view  to 
reaching  Bekwai  and  affording  support  to  the 
loyal  king  of  that  place,  who  was  now  very  hard 
pressed.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Cookson,  with  a 
guard  of  twenty  men,  remained  a  few  days  at 
,  Kwisa  to  await  the  arrival  of  Captain  Slater, 
who  was  convoying  up  a  string  of  carriers  with 
a  small  guard.  On  May  24th  Messrs.  Slater, 
Jones,  and  Cookson,  with  a  large  amount  of 
stores,  started  to  join  Hall  at  Bekwai,  but  on 
arriving  near  Dompoassi  were  fired  upon  by  the 
rebels  concealed   in  the  bush.     Captain    Slater 


had  only  twentv-si.K  men  at  his  disposal,  but  he 
made  a  most  gallant  fight  ;  and  after  losing  one 
killed  and  twelve  wounded,  or  exactly  half  of  his 
force,  managed  to  extricate  himself  and  retire 
towards  Kwisa,  but  was  unfortunately  killed  ;l 
day  or  two  later. 

Hall  had  been  more  successful,  and  reached 
Bekwai  in  safety  ;  but  before  proceeding  to 
Kumassi,  twenty  miles  distant,  thought  it 
prudent  to  find  out  the  strength  of  the  rebels  oi> 
his  right  fianlc.  With  this  object  he  left  a  small 
garrison  at  Ejinassi  on  May  23rd,  and  another  of 
fifty  men  and  a  Ma.xim  at  Esumeja  on  the  24th, 
to  hold  the  line  of  communication,  and  made  a 
demonstration  against  Kokofu,  ten  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Bekwai,  where,  after  a  successful  preliminary 
skirmish,  he  came  upon  a  strong  body  of  S,ooo 
rebels  posted  in  the  principal  village.  Feeling 
himself  imable  to  cope  with  such  overwhelming 
numerical  superiority,  and  with  the  grave- 
responsibility  of  sustaining  his  position  at 
Bekwai,  which  was  a  most  important  point  on 
the  line  of  communication,  he  wisely  withdrew,, 
after  an  hour's  fighting,  with  a  loss  of  eight 
wounded,  including  Lieutenant  Edwards  and 
Sergeant  Griggs,  and  concentrated  his  little  force- 
at  Esumeja,  four  miles  from  Bekwai  and  better 
situated,  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  as  it 
straddled  the  road.  Meanwhile,  the  loyal  King 
of  Bekwai    was    doing    e.xcellent   work,   having 
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attacked  the  Ashantis  with  great  courage,  and 
burnt  the  rebel  town  of  Abadon. 

News  of  Hall's  check  was  carried  to 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Carter,  in  "  command  of 
Relief  Column  No.  3,  consisting  of  400  men 
of  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  with 
one  7-pounder  and  three  Maxims,  who  had 
reached  Kwisa  by  this  time.  On  the  6th  June 
he  pushed  forward  with  the  intention  of  forming 
a  junction  with  Hall.  But  about  five  miles 
from  Kwisa,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
Dompoassi,  the  spot  where  Captain  Slater  had 
been  so  severely  handled,  Carter's  advance 
guard  (under  Captain  Roupell)  was  fired  upon  by 
a  body  of  rebels  concealed  in  the  dense  bush 
on  the  right  side  of  the  road.  Roupell  was 
wounded  and  several  of  his  men  struck  down, 
and  presently  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the 
first  half  of  the  column,  which  had  to  protect  a 
long  line  of  200  carriers.  For  the  better  appre- 
ciation of  these  records  of  Ashanti  bush  fighting 
it  may  be  mentioned,  and  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  there  were  no  broad  roads  or  open 
country  for  the  troops  to  traverse.  The  so- 
called  tracks  were  merely  narrow  avenues  cut 
in  the  forests,  like  the  clear  lanes  cut  in  our 
English  copses  for  the  convenience  of  sportsmen 
at  pheasant  battues.  The  troops  had  to  march 
in  Indian  file  ;  rarely  could  more  than  two  men 
walk  abreast.  The  marching  or  fighting  line 
stretched  like  a  sinuous  snake  over  many 
hundred  yards,  oftentimes  over  a  mile  or  even 
two,  of  hemmed-in  forest  track,  and  it  was  as 
vulnerable  as  a  snake  attacked  by  a  man  with  a 
long  cane.  In  Captain  Aplin's  excellent  account 
of  the  march  of  the  No.  i  Relief  Column, 
nothing  is  more  admirable  and  graphic  than  his 
description  of  the  men  forming  up  "  two  deep," 
kneeling  and  facing  the  bush  in  opposite 
directions — a  formation  reminiscent  of  the 
gallant  28th  in  the  Peninsular  War,  whose 
proud  distinction  is  their  number  imprinted  on 
back  and  front  of  their  caps,  to  remind  posterity 
how  once  the}'  fought  the  French  in  the  forma- 
tion adopted  by  Captain  Aplin,  and  repelled  a 
simultaneous  assault,  front  and  rear,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  right  about  facing  the  rear 
rank  and  fighting  back  to  back  ! 

As  the  attack  developed,  Colonel  Carter 
ordered  the  7-pounder  and  a  Maxim  to  the 
''ront.  They  were  fought  with  extraordinary 
gallantry  by  Lieutenant  O'Malley  and  his  sturdy 
black  gunners  for  half  an  hour,  when  O'Malley 
was  wounded  and  the  casing  of  the  Maxim's 
water  jacket  split  by  an  evilly  disposed  bullet. 


But  the  7-pounder  continued  to  maintain  a 
steady  fire  for  a  full  hour  after  this  catastrophe, 
until  Lieutenant  Edwards  and  nine  men  of  the 
detachment  were  placed  hors  dc  combat,  whilst, 
a  little  distance  behind,  Captain  Roupell  was 
wounded  for  the  second  time,  and  Major 
Wilkinson  received  a  shot  from  an  Ashanti 
sharpshooter  squatting  in  a  tree. 

A  flank  advance  was  now  ordered  into  the 
bush  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  7-pounder 
and  Maxim.  Major  Cramer,  ably  supported  by 
Lieutenants  Shortland  and  Daniels  and  Sergeant 
MacKenzie,  plunged  into  the  forest,  and  en- 
deavoured to  push  through  the  dense  under- 
growth and  find  a  way  round.  In  doing  so,  they 
stumbled  upon  a  stockade,  so  arthiUy  concealed' 
that  its  existence  had  not  been  suspected.  With  a 
ringing  cheer  it  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  the  enemy  clearing  out  before  the 
troops  got  to  close  quarters.  This  seems  to  be 
the  first  particular  mention  of  the  amazing 
efficiency  of  a  bayonet  charge  in  Ashanti  war- 
fare. It  was  a  tactic  that  astounded  the  rebels, 
and,  like  many  other  native  races,  they  posi- 
tively bolted  before  the  sight  of  cold  steel. 
Colonel  Willcocks  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  this 
discovery  and  adopt  this  method  of  fighting  ; 
and  bayonet  charges  were  the  tactical  feature  of 
the  Ashanti  campaign.  The  resuscitation  of 
this  form  of  attack  is  a  strange  revival  of  the 
ways  of  eld  in  these  civilised  days  of  scientific 
warfare,  where  the  unseen  destroyer  has  taken 
the  place  of  flashing  steel  in  dealing  death.  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  the  hot-headed,  impetuous 
Irishman,  who  ''  never  was  bate,  and  never 
would  be  bate,"  had  a  fanatical  faith  in  the 
bayonet,  which  nearly  caused  us  a  catastrophe 
at  Chillianwallah  ;  and — to  mention  but  one 
other  devotee  of  the  weapon — in  the  seventeen- 
eighties  Colonel  Campbell,  than  whom  a  braver 
man  never  lived,  who  lost  his  life  but  gained 
immortal  fame  by  his  "glorious  defence"  of 
Mangalore  against  Tipu  Sultan,  was  apt  to 
address  his  men  in  the  following  terms  in  general 
orders  : — "  Europeans  ought  to  recollect  that  the 
bayonet  is  the  service  required  of  them,  and  they 
demean  themselves  by  firing  at  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
To  begin  loading  their  arms  is  a  sure  sign  of 
cowardice  in  Europeans,  whose  sole  trust  should 
be  in  the  bayonet."  However,  this  is  a  digres- 
sion, and  merely  intended  to  illustrate  the  effect 
of  bayonet  work  in  warfare  against  black  races. 
The  Ashantis  were  as  plucky  and  brave  dare- 
devils as  any  you  may  meet  in  Africa,  teeming 
though  it  is  with  races  who  despise  death,  and 
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bare  their  brca-^l.-'  U<  battle  with  exultatiuii  and 
delight.  But  even  the  Ashantis  found  the  Hausa 
bayonet  too  unappetising,  and  fled  before  it  as 
they  never  fled  before  Martini-Metfords  and 
Maxim  guns. 

Notwithstanding  his  success  in  storming  tlie 
Dompoassi  stockade,  Colonel  Carter  was  com- 
pelled li>  draw  off,  after  nearly  two  hours' 
lighting,  during  which  300  of  the  rebels  were 
killed  ;  for,  in  the  entanglement  of  the  bush,  it 
would  not  have  been  prudent,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  to  penetrate  further  from  the  path. 
His  casualties  were  six  officers  wounded— 
Colonel  Carter  himself.  Major  Wilkinson,  Captain 
Roupell,  Lieutenants  O'Malley  and  Edwards,  and 
Sergeant  MacKenzie  —  and 
eighty-seven   men.* 

An  interesting  description 
comes  to  us  of  this  stockade, 
which  applies  generally  to 
the  stockades  erected  around 
Kumassi.  Considering  they 
were  constructed  by  savage 
races,  these  defences  were 
admirably  built,  being  fitted 
to  withstand  either  a  frontal 
or  flank  attack.  Thev  were 
generally  set  parallel  to  the 
rt)ad  along  which  the  hostile 
force  was  expected,  and  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  hun- 
dred yards.  Their  exteriors 
were  faced  with  trunks  of 
trees  placed  at  a  small  dis- 
tance apart,  and  the  inter- 
vening space  tilled  up  with  earth.  In  the 
rear  were  deep  pits,  in  which  the  long  native 
muzzle-loading  guns  could  be  charged  in 
safety,  whilst  a  good  path  invariably  led  from 
the  back  to  the  nearest  village,  thus  assuring 
a  secure  line  of  retreat.  The  stockades  were 
cunningly  hidden  in  the  bush,  and,  even  if 
keeping  an  acute  look-out,  it  was  quite  possible 
to  pass  by  without  discovering  them.  Sniping 
from  high  trees  was  another  form  of  annoy- 
ance which  the  Ashantis  practised,  and  their 
fire  was  generally  accurate  and  galling. 

Encumbered  with  his  wounded,  and  impeded 
by  his  panic-stricken  carriers,  Colonel  Carter 
decided  to  abandon  the  idea  of  joining  Captain 
Hall  at  Bekwai,  and  fell  back  on  Kwisa,  thus 
admitting  the  serious  nature  of  the  check  he  had 

*  Serge.-int  MacKcnzie.  of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  was 
rccoimiKMided  for,  and  awarded,  the  Victoiia  Cross  for  his 
distinguished  braverv.  in  this  action. 
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sustained.  Colonel  Willcocks,  who  had  landed 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  27th  May  and 
assumed  the  chief  command,  hurried  up  to 
Prahsu  early  in  June,  and  on  hearing  of  Carter's 
reverse  at  Dompoassi,  sent  a  message  to  Captain 
Hall  to  reinforce  Carter  with  one  company  from 
his  force.  Hall's  strength  was  300,  but  he  was 
in  a  better  position  in  friendly  Bekwai,  and  al- 
though it  was  but  two  davs'  march  to  Kumassi,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  all  present  hope  of  getting 
through,  and  sent  back  100  men  under  Captain 
Wilson  to  assist  Carter  at  Kwisa.  But  mean- 
while, and  unknown  to  both  Willcocks  and  Hall, 
Carter  had  again  retreated  to  Fumsu,  half-way 
between  Kwisa  and  Prahsu,  and  Wilson,  who 
left  Bekwai  on  the  1 6th 
June,  after  forcing  his  way 
to  Kwisa,  found  that  place 
abandoned  and  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  rebels. 
There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  follow  in  Carter's  foot- 
steps, and  during  two  days 
ot  terrible  running  fight 
through  the  bush,  poor 
Wilson  and  ten  of  liis  men 
were  killed  and  twenty-seven 
wounded,  the  remnant  of 
the  harried  company  strug- 
X^"  gli"g    into    Fumsu    on    the 

■  18th. 

This    second   repulse,    fol- 
wiLLcocKs.  lowing   so  soon  on    Colonel 

->  /'ly,  Loniion.)  Carter's,    had   a    very  grave 

effect  on  the  situation.  Hall 
was  left  cu  Pair  at  Bekwai  ;  the  route  between 
Fumsu  and  Bekwai,  about  twenty-five  miles, 
was  as  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels 
as  the  belt  between  Bekwai  and  Kumassi, 
and  Carter,  with  all  his  European  officers  and 
twenty  per  cent,  of  his  force  wounded,  was  in 
no  condition  to  assert  himself  at  Fumsu.  In 
short,  matters  looked  very  black.  And  to  com- 
plete the  category  of  difficulty  and  disaster,  the 
rainy  season  had  burst  with  great  violence, 
accompanied  by  the  usual  terrible  tornadoes  ; 
the  rivers  were  all  in  flood  ;  the  Prah  was  un- 
precedentedly  high,  and  it  was  feared  would 
overflow  its  banks  ;  the  bridge  over  the  Fum 
was  washed  away,  and  the  country  under  water, 
rendering  the  prompt  movement  of  troops  and 
the  transport  of  stores  practically  impossible. 

Luckily  in  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs  there 
was  a  strong  man  of  action  in  chief  command. 
Further  reinforcements  were  reaching  the  Gold 
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Coast.  On  20th  June  a  force  of  thirteen  officers 
and  450  men,  under  Colonel  Burroughs,  left 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  on  the  same  date  the 
Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Gold  Coast  informed 
the  merchants  that  qoo  more  troops  were  shortly 
expected  to  arrive,  and  gunboats  had  been  asked 
for.  Carriers,  too,  kept  pouring  in,  and  2,000 
reached  Prahsu.  But  the  actual  state  of  the 
Colony  can  be  best  gauged  by  the  announcement 
Mr.  Low,  the  acting  Governor,  made,  that  he 


Wilkinson  left  that  place  with  a  force,  and  by  a 
roundabout  route,  ri'ii  Obuassi,  managed  to 
reach  Hall  at  Esumeja,  the  last  night's  march 
through  a  deluge  of  rain  being  hotly  opposed. 
At  this  place  the  sound  of  firing  at  Kumassi 
could  be  distinctly  heard  on  the  night  of  ^he 
2 1  St  of  June,  and  Captain  Hall  endeavoured  to 
cheer  the  hearts  of  the  forlorn  garrison  by  firing 
two  guns  as  signal  that  the  leading  relief  column 
was    within    cannon    sound.      But    it     was    an 
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was  unable  to  guarantee  life  and  property  in  the 
Hinterland,  and  was  arming  levies  from  all  the 
friendly  tribes  to  protect  the  roads. 

The  Ashanti  Confederation  naturallv  gained 
confidence  after  their  successes  in  the  field  ; 
reinforcements  of  1,500  men  were  sent  by  the 
rebel  chiefs  to  Dompoassi,  and  i  ,000  men  to 
attack  the  King  of  Bekwai.  A  very  eloquent 
sign  of  the  times  was  the  report  that  several 
villages  had  returned  to  fetish  worship,  with  all 
its  attendant  horrors  of  human  sacrifice'. 

Colonel  Willcocks  lost  no  time  in  reinforcing 
Fumsu,  and  on  the  25th  June  the  West  African 
Rjgiment     marched    in     there,    whilst     Major 


illustration  of  the  hackneyed  quotation,  "  So  near, 
and  yet  so  far,"  for  just  at  this  time  the  rains 
increased  with  a  tremendous  force,  and  on  the 
2bth  June  operations  were  practically  suspended 
on  account  of  the  tropic  downpour.  But  every 
member  of  the  relief  expedition,  extended  over 
that  long  and  terrible  line  of  country,  worked  as 
if  the  salvation  of  Kumassi  depended  upon  his 
personal  exertions,  and  two  days  later  the  tele- 
graph was  reopened  as  far  as  Fumsu,  and  Colonel 
Burrougiis,  with  500  men,  was  advancing  from 
Prahsu  to  Sheramesi  on  the  Moinsi  Hills,  a  little 
way  south  of  Kwisa,  thus  recovering  the  ground 
Colonel   Carter  had  been  forced  to  abandon  in 
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his  abortive  advance.  Tlie  inarch  was  cum- 
plcted  just  in  time,  for  the  next  day  the  rain 
came  down  again  in  such  an  astounding  douche 
that  the  long  threatened  overflowing  of  tlie 
Prah  River  became  fact,  and  the  road  to  tlie 
noi;th  of  Prahsu  was  completely  submerged.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  elements  were  leagued 
with  our  enemies  to  oppose  our  purpose. 

On  the  2nd  July  Colonel  Willcocks  left  the 
base  at  Prahsu  to  assume  command  at  the  front, 
and  arrived  at  Fumsu  on  the  evening  of  that 
day.  Here  for  the  first  time  he  learnt  the  joyful 
news,  brought  77(7  Bekwai,  that  the  Governor  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  ladies  and  European 
officers,  had  broken  out  of  Kumassi  on  23rd 
June,  and  reached  Ek- 
wanta,  in  the  Dangissi 
countrv,  whence  they 
were  going  to  try  to 
make  tlieir  way  to  Cape 
Coast  Castle  through 
Denkera.  "  As  a  rule," 
cabled  the  Colonel,  "  in 
this  country  rumours 
are  unfounded,  but  this 
appears  to  be  based  on 
correct  data^  but  he 
added,  "  I  have  received 
no  news  from  Governor 
of  Gold  Coast.  To  me 
it  is  quite  impossible  to 
assign  any  reason  wh)'  I 
have  not  received  news 
from  him."  The  next 
day  confirmatory  native 

reports  came  to  hand  stating  that  Kumassi 
had  not  been  abandoned,  but  was  still  being 
held  by  a  diminished  garrison.  Here  was  in- 
centive to  push  on  and  save  the  honour  of 
the  flag  by  delivering  Kumassi  from  the  fate 
of  Khartoum.  But  the  rain  !  The  flood-gates 
of  Heaven  itself  were  opened  :  it  seemed  to  fall 
in  a  solid  mass  of  water.  "  Rapid  movement  is 
absolutely  impossible,"  lamented  Colonel  Will- 
cocks,  and  from  Fumsu  the  message  was  flashed, 
'•  The  road  between  here  and  Prahsu  is  in  some 
places  five  feet  uijder  water."  Conceive  it — this 
struggle  between  man  and  the  flood.  Picture 
the  progress  of  those  indomitable  columns,  the 
men  wading  up  to  their  armpits  through 
primeval  forests  turned  for  the  nonce  into  actual 
lakes,  and  wearily  dragging  their  tired  limbs 
from  the  sucking  mud  of  the  stinking  swamps. 

Physically  it  was    a   great  achievement,    and 
\.\\\\  foe,  fever,  forest  and  flt'od  to  tight  against, 
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in  turns,  it  was  morally  a  superb  effort.  If 
we  mav  be  permitted  to  compare  small  things 
with  great,  the  march — call  it  rather  the  wade — 
for  the  relief  of  Kumassi  might  not  unfitly  be 
compared  to  that  matchless  and  most  glorious 
achievement  of  British  pluck  and  pertinacity 
against  season  and  savages — the  siege  and 
capture  of  Delhi. 

From  time  to  time  the  mention  of  many 
gallant  officers  drops  out  of  the  narrative,  and 
the  occasion  may  be  taken  to  note  that  on  the 
4th  July  Colonel  Carter,  Captain  Roupell,  and 
Lieutenants  Edwards  and  O'Malley  left  Cape 
Coast  Castle  by  steamer  for  England.  The 
repetition  of  such  notices  is  unnecessary,  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that, 
where  an  officer  is  lost 
sight  of,  it  was  because 
he  was  one  of  the  very 
many  invalided  home  on 
account  of  wounds  or 
sickness. 

On  July  4th  Colonel 
Willcocks  received  tiie 
long  and  anxiously 
awaited  letter  from  Sir 
Frederick  Hodgson,  and 
learnt  the  particulars  of 
the  evacuation  of  Ku- 
massi (which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  thene.xt  chapter) 
and  that  the  fort  was 
still  being  held  by  Cap- 
tain Bishop  with  100 
Hausas,  whom  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  by  the  15th  July, 
beyond  which  date  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  hold  out,  as  they  were  reduced  to 
starvation  rations. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Burroughs,  with  400  of 
the  West  African  Frontier  Force,  had  advanced 
against  Dompoassi — a  spot  of  ill  omen  in  this 
story,  for  it  had  alread}'  been  the  scene  of  two 
reverses — and,  taking  the  enemy  completely  by 
surprise,  captured  their  stockade,  together  with 
forty  muskets  and  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  per- 
cussion caps,  etc.  He  killed  thirty  of  the  rebels, 
whilst  his  own  loss  was  one  killed  and  three 
wounded.  This  was  on  the  ist  July  ;  on  the 
6th  Colonel  Willcocks  left  Fumsu,  and  reached 
Kwisa  the  next  day.  No  signs  of  the  enemy 
were  seen,  but  spies  brought  in  information  that 
they  were  massing  in  front  to  resist  the  final 
advance. 

But  now,  when  the  tide  of  fortune  seemed  to 
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have  turned  in  our  favour,  there  came  one  of 
those  disasters  which  the  war  in  South  Africa 
had  educated  the  British  people  into  receiving 
with  a  subordinated  indignation  ;  reahsing  that 
war,  after  all,  is  a  game  of  chance,  and  not  of 
giving  checkmate  with  the  precision  of  the- 
chessboard.  Colonel  Burroughs  had  occupied 
Dompoassi  without  any  real  resistance,  and  it  is 
probable  that  on  Julv  2nd  he  completed  a 
junction  with  Hall  at  Esumeja.  Hall,  we  know, 
had  been  warned  to  look  after  his  right  flank, 
which  was  threatened  by  the  King  of  Kokofu, 
into  whose  territory  he  went  speering  at  -the 
end  of  May,  and  came  upon  8,000  Kokofus,  who 
compelled  him  to  retire.  The  town  of  Kokofu 
is  about  eight  mile?  north-east  of  Esumeja,  witii 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  well-worn  route,  and 
so  situated  as  to  command  the  right  flank  of  the 
road  to  Kumassi.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
Hall,  who  had  held  his  own  for  several  weeks  at 
Esumeja  and  must  have  been  conversant  with 
the  topographical  features  as  well  as  the  political 
condition  of  the  country,  warned  Colonel 
Burroughs,  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  of  this 
particular  danger. 

Certain  it  is  that  Burroughs  determined  to 
smash  the  King  of  Kokofu  before  he  dared  to 
attempt  winning  the  honour  of  relieving  Kumassi, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  July  started  off  to  attend  ti> 
this  detail.  Fata  obstatit .'  His  attack  was 
repulsed  and  he  was  beaten  back.  His  casualties 
were  heavy.  The  Colonel  himself  was  wounded 
— ^^it  is  extraordinary  to  note  how  in  nearly 
everj'  fight  the  commanding  officer  was  wounded 


during  these  operations — Lieutenant  Brownlie 
and  five  soldiers  were  killed,  and  Captains  and 
Lieutenants  Tighe,  Stallard,  Ellis,  Gibson,  St. 
Hill,  and  Sergeant-Major  Bosher,  with  eight\--tw(> 
men,  were  wounded.  Here  was  another  check  ; 
but  with  Colonel  Willcocks  difficulties  were 
synonymous  with  incentives  to  further  en- 
deavour. He  hurried  on  to  reinforce  Burroughs, 
who  fell  back  on  Dompoassi,  where  he  met 
his  chief  on  July  the  oth.  The  meeting 
was  cleverly  prearranged,  and  the  two  forces, 
forming  a  junction  at  the  e.xact  hour  agreed 
upon,  completely  upset  the  rebels'  plans,  and  no 
resistance  was  offered.  The  combined  force 
now  started  northwards  again,  marching  with 
splendid  elan  and  determination  over  tracks 
which  the  unaccustomed  traffic  and  unceasing 
rain  had  rendered  mire  and  slough,  and  finally 
reached  Bekwai,  to  overjoy  the  heart  of  the 
loyal  old  king,  on  the   loth  July. 

Here  they  heard  that  30,000  Ashantis  were 
massed  on  the  outskirts  (?f  Kuuiassi  to  contest 
their  entr\-.  A  runner  from  the  fort  had 
managed  to  get  through,  and  brought  pitiful 
news.  The'  garrison  were  without  provisions, 
and  Captain  Bishop  had  held  his  ''  final 
parade." 

And  thus,  fighting  their  way  against  merci- 
less and  crafty  foes,  through  raging  floods  and 
fathomless  forests.  Colonel  Willcocks  and  his 
gallant  Hausa  and  Yoruba  army  came  within 
cannon  sound  of  Kumassi.  But  ever  the 
haunting  thought  occurred,  "  Was  it  too 
late  ?  " 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


PARK    PAYS. 


/'  "7  T"  I*^  must  now  turn  t.o  the  consider- 
H  I  I  ation  of  affairs  in  the  beleaguered 
^^-'^<a«'^  Fort  of  Kumassi.  It  has  been 
shown  how  the  first  relief  column, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Aplin,  fought  its 
way  through  the  investing  lines  on  the  28th  and 
20th  of  April,  and,  as  it  happened,  carried  to  Sir 
Frederick  Hodgson  the  last  intelligence  of  the 
civilised  world  he  was  destined  to  receive  until 
l^wo  and  a  half  months  later  he  staggered  into 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  For  a  fortnight  after  the  arrival 
of  Captain  Aplin's  force  the  defenders  anxiously, 
and  not  without  hope,  awaited  the  arrival 
of  further  relief.  They  were  numerically  too 
weak  to  undertake  offensive  operations  against 
the  encircling  foe,  who  employed  the  interval  in 
completing  and  elaborating  the  effective  system 
of  siege  and  blockade  which  for  the  next  eight 
weeks  was  successful  in  absolutely  isolating 
Kumassi,  so  that  neither  runner  nor  message 
ever  reached  it  from  the  south. 

But  from  the  north  aid  arrived,  and  for  one 
brief  hour  the  cordon  was  broken,  only  to  be 
closed  again.  Major  A.  Morris,  D.S.O.,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Northern  Territories, 
stationed  at  Gambaga,  340  miles  to  the  north  of 
Kumassi,  received,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
reports  of  the  trouble  with  the  Ashantis.  He 
immediately  decided  to  march  to  the  scene,  and 
in  three  days  completed  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  route.     A  force  of  1 70  Kansas,  with 


a  7-pounder  gun  and  a  Maxim,  together  with  a 
troop  of  Moslie  cavalry  and  a  detachment  of  native 
volunteers,  were  soon  in  readiness  to  proceed. 
The  latter  had  recently  been  raised  by  Major 
Morris,  and  shown  good  mettle  in  action  against 
various  hostile  tribes  around  Gambaga.  The 
European  officers  accompanying  the  force  were 
Messrs.  Digan,  Maguire,  Berthon,  Garland  and 
Graham. 

Major  Morris  left  Gambaga  on  the  21st  o{ 
April.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  trying — 
oppressively  hot  during  the  day  and  witli 
torrential  rains  at  night.  The  route  lay  thrijugh 
a  forest  countrv,  where  the  narrow  jungle  tracks 
only  permitted  of  an  advance  in  single  file,  and 
the  column  extended  for  nearly  a  mile  on  the 
line  of  march.  Six  days  out  from  Gambaga  it 
was  met  by  special  runners  from  Sir  Frederick 
Hodgson,  carrj'ing  urgent  despatches  requesting 
reinforcements  to  hurry  up  to  Kumassi  with  all 
speed.  As  affairs  turned  out,  it  was  lucky  for  the 
garrison  that  Major  Morris,  anticipating  the  crisi-, 
which  actually  occurred,  started  on  his  own 
initiative  ;  and,  humanly  speaking,  its  ultimate 
rescue  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  his  fore- 
thought and  grasp  of  the  situation,  backed  by 
his  subsequent  splendid  efforts  in  covering  the 
ground  at  a  speed  which,  considering  the 
obstacles  and  circumstances  of  the  country, 
extorts  our  admiration.  On  receipt  ot  the 
Governor's  despatches  he  ''put  on  a  spurt,"  and 
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reached  Kintampo,  j:,;'^  miles  from  Gambaga,  in 
thirteen  days,  a  truly  marvellous  performance, 
averaging,  as  it  did,  seventeen  miles  a  day,  mostly 
through  forest  tracks  in  a  practically  unexplored 
country. 

A   halt   of  two  davs   was  made  at   Kintampo 


alliance,  and  had  sworn  to  fight  against  the 
white  man.  But  he  had  a  sister,  and  the 
princess  was  a  loyalist.  In  Western  Africa  the. 
women  have  their  rights  in  a  more  emphatic 
degree  than  in  many  civilised  countries,  and 
there  is  a  practical  theory  (shared  by  the  people 
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to  collect  stragglers  and  concentrate  the  force. 
■The  .Moslie  cavalry  were  probabl}'  left  here, 
for  we  hear  no  mention  of  them  later.  There 
was  a  small  British  garrison  at  Kintampo,  and, 
reinforced  by  details  from  it,  the  relief  force 
was  made  up  to  seven  European  officers,  230 
Hausas,  and  S2  "  Friendlies,"  or  native  volun- 
teers. 

( )ii  -May  loth  the  march  was  resumed,  and 
-Majiir  Morris  reached  the  territory  of  the 
King  of  the  N'Koranzas,  whose  loyalty  was 
doubtful.  When  the  insurrection  broke  out 
he  had  been  coerced  by  the  Ashantis  into  an 


of  Travancore,  in  Southern  India,  curiously- 
enough)  that  it  is  safest  to  secure  heredity 
through  the  female  line.  This  amiable  lady 
plumped  for  Major  Morris  and  the  Great  White 
Queen:  there  was  friction  between  herself  and 
her  brother,  the  king.  Major  Morris's  arrival 
occurred  in  the  very  nick  of  time  ;  with  the 
loyalty  of  a  British  officer,  and  the  gallantry  ot 
a  gentleman,  he  took  the  side  of  the  princess, 
and  the  king  was  won  back  to  allegiance. 
Record  states  that  the  princess's  rejoicing  was 
undeniable  when  assured  her  town  would  not 
be  burnt.     The  burning  of  towns  in  Ashanti- 
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land  is  tlie  retort  courteous  where  an  insuper- 
able difference  of  opinion  arises. 

Leaving  N'Koranza,  the  column  plunged  at 
once  into  hostile  country,  and  came  across  the 
deserted  village  of  M'Ouantn,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  rebel  kings  of  the  Ashanti  Federation. 
It  succumbed  to  the  flames.  A  few  hours  later 
the  town  of  Sekedumassi  hove  in  sight,  and 
here  the  column  experienced  a  foretaste  ol  the 
reception  in  store  for  it,  by  falling  inio  a 
craftily  laid  ambush  in  some  tall  grass  that 
completely  hid  the  enemy  from  view  until  they 
rose  and  opened  a  galling  fire  on  the  advance 
guard.  The  machine  gun  was 
quickly  run  to  the  front,  and  a 
few  bars  of  its  music  sufficed  to. 
break  the  ranks  of  the  rebels.  The 
onslaught  had  been  so  rapid  that 
the  encounter  proved  in  practice 
ii  case  of  the  biter  bit,  for  the 
Ashantis  had  not  manned  their 
.  ambuscade  properly,  and  were,  as 
a  fact,  themselves  taken  by  .sur- 
prise. The  column  had  onh' 
three  men  wounded,  a  "  casualt}' 
list  "  amply  compensated  for  by 
iin  e.\cellent  bill  of  fare  in  the 
shape  of  the  ready-cooked  din- 
ners of  their  late  foes,  which  they 
found  actually  roasting  by  the 
fires  when  they  occupied  Seke- 
dumassi, and  proceeded  to  ap- 
propriate as  a  fitting  termina- 
tion of  the  exciting  proceedings  of  the  day. 
Camp  was  pitched,  and  the  ne.xt  morning  a 
flying  column  sent  out  to  destroy  an  adjacent 
unfriendly  town,  called  Frantee  ;  after  which 
preparations  were  made  to  resume  the  march 
— not  omitting  to  burn  Sekedumassi  as  a 
punishment  for  rebellion.  On  the  outskirts  of 
this  place  grew  a  very  large  Fetish  Grove,  with 
evidence  of  recent  human  sacrifices.  The 
stench  was  sickening,  and  the  sacrificial  recep- 
tacles under  the  giant  trees  still  held  their 
horrid  mess  of  human  blood  and  flesh. 

For  the  ne.xt  two  days  the  country  was  found 
to  be  deserted,  but  a  woman  captured  by  chance 
gave  information  that  all  the  men  of  the 
district  had  been  ordered  to  concentrate  at  a 
spot  a  few  miles  north  of  Kumassi  to  oppose  the 
advance  and  entry  of  the  column  into  that  city. 
And  now  with  each  onward  mile  the  situation 
became  more  and  more  threatening  ;  but 
carrying  things  with  a  high  and  assertive  hand 
Major   Morris  acted  the  part  of  the  conqueror, 


and  exterminated  the  hostile  villages  through 
which  he  passed  until  he  drew  near  to 
Kumassi. 

The  first  real  check  was  experienced  on  May 
14th,  when  the  advance  guard  of  native  levies, 
who  might  be  supposed  capable  of  discounting 
Ashanti  traps  and  trickiness,  walked  slap  into  an 
ambush,  cleverly  planned  behind  a  huge  tree. 
They  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fell  back 
upon  the  main  column,  who  saved  the  situation 
after  a  few  hot  minutes  at  a  cost  of  twelve 
wounded.  The  rebels  were  duly  scattered,  and 
retreated  on  their  main  body,  drawn  up  to  contest 
the  approach  to  Kumassi.  Satis- 
fied with  routing  them.  Major 
Morris  encamped  in  a  dense  plan- 
tation at  a  place  called  Braman, 
with  sentries  doubled  to  guard 
against  a  surprise.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  May, 
scouts  were  sent  out,  who  quickly 
returned  with  intelligence  of  a 
formidable  Ashanti  ambuscade  a 
little  way  ahead.  The  column 
was  at  once  ordered  under  arms, 
and  started  cautiously,  and  in  a 
short  time  came  upon  an  ugly 
^^\  .^3^  stockade  set  athwart  the  road. 
'ftaaiS^y^  The  7-pounder  was  unlimbered, 
and  opened  fire,  but  so  far  from 
being  intimidated,  the  Ashantis, 
ENTRY.  concealed  in  the  bush  all  round, 

retaliated  with  a  smart  musketry 
fusillade.  After  about  an  hour's  fighting,  Major 
Morris  decided  to  storm  the  stockade,  and,  with 
Captain  Maguire,  led  the  rush  against  it,  charg- 
ing far  in  advance  of  his  men,  who,  inspirited 
by  the  example,  followed  with  dashing  elaii.  The 
Major  was  bowled  over  with  a  bullet  in  the  groin, 
which  robbed  him  of  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  surmount  the  obstacle,  but  his  gallant 
Hai}sas  carried  the  stockade  with  an  irresistible 
impulse,  and  despite  the  loss  of  fifteen  wounded. 
An  immediate  advance  upon  Kumassi,  now  only, 
twelve  miles  distant,  was  ordered,  before  the  enemy 
had  time  to  recover  themselves  and  re-form.  De- 
spite his  severe  and  painful  wound  Major  Morris 
had  himself  placed  in  a  hanmiock,  whence  he 
continued  to  direct  operations  "with  intervals 
of  unconsciousness,''  exhibiting  the  utmost  cool- 
ness and  resource.  Half  a  mile  further  on  a 
second  stockade  was  encountered,  a  formidable 
erection  six  feet  high,  on  which  the  battering  of 
the  7-pounder  had  no  effect  v.-hatever.  It  was 
rushed,  but  only  to  find  a  third  stockade  behind  it. 
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By  this  time,  however,  the  rapid  and  determined 
charges  of  the  troops  had  struclv  a  panic  into  the 
enemy.  Had  the  rebels  not  been  thoroughly 
disorganised  there  were  ample  means  and  time 
tor  them  to  give  much  more  trouble.  But  for 
once  Ashanti  valour  failed  at  the  screwing  point. 
The  last  and  strongest  stockade  was  found  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  splendid  little  column  com- 
pleted its  340-mile  march  on  the  twenty-fourth 
dav  with  a  triumphant  entry  into  Kumassi. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  garrison  was  begin- 
ning to  be  precarious.  For  a  fortnight  they  had 
been  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
outer  world.  The  arrival  of  Major  Morris's  force 
increased  the  strength  to  700,  but  at  the  same 
timedecreased  its  staving  powers 
b\-  reason    of  the  heavy    addi-  "      ' 

tional  drain  on  the  small  stock 
<'(  provisions.  Rations  were  at 
once  reduced  to  half-scale,  as 
a  precautionary  measure,  very 
■wisely  decided  upon  at  a  time 
>vhen  few  could  have  antici- 
pated the  desperate  straits  to 
Avhich  the  fort  was  destined  to 
be  reduced  during  the  next 
month.  Little  or  no  food  could 
be  doled  out  to  the  refugee 
nati\e  communitv  encamped 
under  the  walls,  and  who  sub- 
set]uently  suffered  the  most 
fearful  privations,  dying  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
to  forty  a  day  from  sheer  starvation.  But  it 
was  a  case  of  necessity  knowing  no  law,  and 
the  limited  food  supply  had  to  be  reserved  for 
the  combatants  and  carriers,  leaving  nothing  to 
spare  for  the  useless  element  in  the  time  of  dire 
stress. 

The  town  was  rigorously  invested  on  every 
side,  and  for  a  radius  of  a  mile  round  the  rebels 
had  erected  strong  stockades,  communicating 
one  with  another  by  paths  cut  through  the 
dense  bush,  so  that  any  point  could  be  quickly 
reinforced  in  case  of  a  sortie  from  the  fort.  The 
stockades  facing  the  fort  were  about  six  feet  in 
height,  and  loopholed  at  the  top.  They  were 
composed  of  great  balks  of  timber,  absolutely 
impervious  to  the  fire  of  the  fort,  and  behind 
them  the  Ashantis  occupied  in  security  their 
many  war-camps. 

Since  their  unsuccessful  attack  of  the  2qth 
April,  the  rebels  had  discontinued  offensive 
operations  and  adopted  an  attitude  of  masterly 
inactivitv,  combined  with  unceasing  watchful- 
ness.    How  effective  was  the  blockade  may  be 
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gathered  from  the  circumstance  that  after  the 
zqth  April,  and  until  the  fort  was  finally  relieved 
on  the  15th  July,  never  a  message  or  messenger 
entered  it,  notwithstanding  that  a  reward  of 
_^"ioo  was  offered  to  anyone  who  would  success- 
fully run  the  blockade.  Content  with  main- 
taining this  watch  and  ward,  the  besiegers  did 
not  attempt  to  come  to  close  quarters  ;  so  that, 
within  the  mile  radius  alluded  to,  the  defenders 
were  able  to  move  about  without  danger.  This, 
on  sanitary  grounds,  was  of  great  advantage. 
There  were  a  number  of  buildings  within  the 
circle  of  investment  ;  three  hundred  j-ards 
distant  stood  the  Hausa  lines,  connected  by 
entrenchments  with  the  jail,  which  was  also 
fortified  and  garrisoned.  These 
were  the  only  out-buildings  oc- 
cupied, the  native  refugees  from 
the  city  having  deserted  their 
houses  and  sought  refuge  in 
temporary  bush  huts  built  under 
the  protection  of  the  fort  guns. 
The  Governor  and  Lady  Hodg- 
son, the  Basel  missionaries,  and 
most  of  the  European  officers, 
were  quartered  in  the  fort,  but 
some  of  the  latter  camped  in 
the  lines  with  their  men. 

For  the  first  fortnight  after 
Major  Morris's  arrival,  relief 
from  the  coast  was  reckoned 
upon  as  rather  a  matter  of  time  and  patience 
than  possible  doubt ;  but,  as  day  followed  day,  and 
no  sign  or  sound  pierced  the  black  ring  around, 
hope  began  to  fade  and  give  way  to  considera- 
tion. Then  the  fact  was  realised  that  with 
such  a  prolonged  resistance  as  was  in  progress 
the  reserve  of  ammunition  was  insufficient  ;  and 
with  every  issue  of  rations  it  became  apparent 
the  stock  of  food  was  diminishing  with  an 
inexorable  and  fatal  continuity.  The  half-ration 
was  reduced  and  reduced  until  it  reached  an 
irreducible  minimum — a  biscuit  and  a  half  a  day 
and  five  ounces  of  meat  for  the  first-rate  fighting 
man,  and  (to  quote  the  Governor's  own  letter) 
"  one  dog  biscuit  and  one  pound  of  tinned  beef 
a  dav  "  for  the  Europeans.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  siege  the  native  traders  held  a  few  so-called 
"  luxuries  "  in  stock,  and  the  prices  realised  vied 
with  those  paid  at  Ladj'smith  and  Mafeking  in 
their  days  of  distress.  As  witness  :  biscuits  at 
ten  shillings  each  ;  a  small  tin  of  corned  beef, 
^2  lbs.  ;  whisky,  a  florin  a  spoonful  ;  and 
matches,  two  shillings  a  box  ! — fancy  figures, 
but    readily    paid   so    long    as    the    "  luxuries " 
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lasted.  Five  ponies  stabled  in  the  fort— 
and  a  horse  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is 
almost  as  valuable  a  beast  as  a  camel-leopard  in 
London  city  — •  were  sacrificed  at  the  kitchen, 
shrine  I  There  were  foiu-  pet  cows, Government 
property  :  by  the  25th  ot  May  they  had  become 
beef.  As  for  the  poor  refugees,  their  lot  was 
terrible.  They  dug  and  re-dug  the  ground  for 
roots  ;  made  a  make-belief  soup  out  of  leaves, 
and  />iiri-s  de  resistance  from  rats  and  lizards. 
Lady  Hodgson,  in  a  magazine  article,  gives  a 
sad  account  of  their  sufferings.  "  Men  sitting 
about  the  road,  under  the 
trees,  would  just  fall  forward, 
dead.  Others  again,  from 
starvation,  went  raving  mad, 
and  would  frantically  beat 
themselves,  raving  and  shriek- 
ing." The  lot  of  the  kings — 
there  wcie  half-a-dozen  of 
them  in  the  fort  —  was  far 
from  happy.  The  "  drop  of 
comfort  "  was  unobtainable. 
Worse  still,  he  of  Aguna  lost 
his  two  wives,  who  both,  de- 
serted him  and  joined  the 
rebels.  Going  over  to  the 
enemy  was  a  common  trick 
with  the  women  folk  in  the  re- 
fugee camp.  It  merely  meant 
slavery  to  them  ;  it  was  better 
than  death. 

Major   Morris    was    ill    for 
some    time     after     his     entrv 
but   he  was   the  senior  officer, 
the    command    and    never    relinquished    i 
though      he      had      to     e.xercise    it     from 
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into     Kumassi  ; 

and  took  over 
al- 
his 


hammock.  On  the  luth  Mav  it  was  decided 
to  make  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  and 
Captain  Armitage,  with  a  body  of  Hausas  and 
native  levies,  supported  by  a  7-pounder,  was 
orilered  to  attack  the  Debiesuaba  stockade, 
whilst  TOO  Hausas,  with  four  7-pounders  and 
three  Maxims,  were  concentrated  as  a  reserve 
at  the  jail.  Major  Morris,  carried  thither  in  his 
hammock,  directed  a  heavy  fire  to  be  opened  on 
the  Mampon  stockade.  Reconnoitring  parties 
were  detached  to  watch  the  various  points,  and 
all  reported  the  rebels  in  great  strength  and 
very  active.  A  force  under  Captain  .Marshall 
attempted  simultaneously  to  storm  the  Krobo 
stockade,  but  had  to  retire.  Meantime,  Captain 
Armitage  had  delivered  his  attack  on  Debie- 
suaba, but,  in  view  of  the  general  strength  and 
alertness    of    the    Ashantis   all    round,    he    was 


recalled.  In  these  operations  Captain  Leggett 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  abdomen.  "  I 
thought  he  was  killed,"  writes  Lady  Hodgson, 
who  saw  him  carried  past  in  a  hammock,  "  and, 
knowing  him  so  well,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
bursting  into  tears.  That  afternoon  I  went  to 
see  him,  and  found  him  very  cheerful." 

During  the  ne.Nt  week  several  sorties  were 
made  to  get  information,  and  a  continual  rocket 
fire  directed  against  the  enemy's  stockades  tf>  try 
and  shake  their  morale.  But  thev  proved  them- 
selves in  this,  as  in  all  previous  campaigns,  a 
brave,  resolute,  and  audacious 
foe.  There  were  many  casual- 
ties amongst  the  European 
officers,  most  of  whom  were 
wounded.  On  ^lay  2ruh  a 
determined  attempt  was  made 
to  break  through  the  N'Timida 
stockade  and  obtain  food.  Cap- 
tain Magliire,  a  most  gallant 
officer,  who  hatl  marched  in 
with  Major  Morris,  lost  his  life, 
and  was  buried  the  same  even- 
ing amidst  tokens  of  universal 
regret.  The  Ashanti  sentries 
added  insult  to  injury  by  e.xe- 
cuting  defiant  war-dances  after 
each  repulse,  until  the  quietus 
of  a  quick  snap-shot  spread- 
eagled  one,  and  the  hint  to 
pretermit  the  cult  of  Terpsi- 
chore was  accepted. 
These  failures  necessitated  a  further  reduction 
of  rations  on  the  30th  May,  and  from  this  on, 
matters  steadily  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Not  a 
whisper  came  to  the  straining  ears  of  the  garrison 
fr(jm  the  outer  world,  that  verily  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  them.  It  was  a  season  of  painful 
silence  and  surmise.  A  feeling  of  dismay  stole 
over  the  imprisoned.  And  one  conviction 
stood  out,  undeniable  :  England's  hands  were 
full  in  South  Africa.  The  little  band  of  devoted 
I^nglishmen,  who  were  so  heroically  upholding 
the  honour  of  their  flag  in  this  pestiferous  out- 
post f)f  the  Empire,  might  well  have  been 
forgiven  doubts  crossing  their  minds  of  the 
promptness  and  efficiency  of  the  measures  being- 
taken  for  their  relief.  The  season  was  the  most 
inauspicious  of  the  year  for  military  operations  : 
the  torrential  rains  poured  down  \vith  increasing 
violence  ;  the  swamps  were  turned  into  quag- 
mires that  were  man-traps  ;  the  overflowing 
rivers  opposed  a  series  of  natural  barriers  ;  the 
very    tracks    cut    through    the  primeval    forests 
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wcre  choked  with  an  amazing  growth  of  obhter- 
ating  weeds,  so  that  the}- almost  closed  up  within 
the  cycle  of  a  short  seven  days.  These  were  the 
obstacles  to  relief,  and  they  loomed  immense  as 
mountains  in  the  imagination  of  disheartenment. 
The  words  "  Too  late  "  are  of  fatal  omen  in  our 
English  tongue.  Only  those  who,  in  this  hurri- 
cane of  disaster,  battled  staunchly  to  keep  the 
ship  afloat  and  the  flag  flying  on   the  peak  of 


resourceful,  discovered  a  faint  forgotten  path, 
almost  lapsed  into  indecipherability,  by  which 
egress  might  perchance  be  attempted.  The  dis- 
covery was  hoarded  as  a  secret,  and  none  knew 
what  was  in  the  master  minds  until  late  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  before  the  departure  was 
ordained. 

And  so,  acting  upon  the  counsel  of  his  military 
advisers,  Sir  Frederick  Hodgson  determined,  on 
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Kumassi  so  long  as  human  endurance  could 
hold  out  can  appreciate  and  approximate  how 
narrowly  their  exigency  missed  adding  another 
sad  but  eloquent  epitaph  to  the  grave  of  shat- 
tered hope  and  unavailing  endeavour. 

The  time  came  at  length  when  it  was  abso- 
lutel}-  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  definite  deci- 
sion of  plan,  and  it  became  apparent  that  pru- 
dence lay  in  adopting  and  acting  on  the  motto 
— "  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves  !  " 
Eager  eyes  began  to  watch  and  scan  the  forest 
tracks  that  dissolved  into  the  jungle  around  the 
beleaguered  fort,  sneaking  away  into  the  sur- 
rounding chaos  of  roofing  branches  and  tendrilled 
undergrowth.      Major  Morris,  ever  vigilant  and 


the  23rd  June,  to  attempt  to  break  his  way 
through  the  encircling  cordon  and  win  a  road  to 
the  coast.  It  was  a  boldly  conceived  enterprise, 
and  it  was  boldly  executed.  And  there  can 
be  little  doubt  had  he  decided  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  compelled  once  more  to 
inscribe  the  tragic  words  "  Too  late  "  on  a  fresh 
page  of  our  colonial  history,  for  Kumassi  must 
have  fallen.  With  its  fall  the  whole  Hinterland 
of  the  Gold  Coast  would  have  burst  into  a  blaze 
of  rebellion,  and  we  might  have  found  ourselves 
embroiled  in  a  campaign  on  the  West  Coast 
as  stubborn  and  irritating  as  that  in  South 
Africa. 

The  state  of  the  garrison  was  desperate.     It 
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was  tlyiiig  bv  inches  from  starvation.  The 
ralions  were  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  days 
supply,  at  the  minimum  rate  for  the  whole  force. 
The  men  were  worn  out.  The  eighteen 
Europeans  could  point  to  a  record  of  one  dead, 
and  seventeen  wounds  on  their  own  persons. 
( Jf  the  Hausas,  twenty-one  had  been  killed  and 
2Q7  wounded.  No  count  comes  to  us  of  the 
casualties  amongst  the  irregular  native  levies, 
who  had  suffered  heavilv-  As  for  the  civil  fugitive 
'"strangers"  (to  use  the  Ashanti  term  for  the 
residents  of  Kumassi)  encamped  around  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  they  were  literally  d3-ing  like  rotten 
sheep.  A  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  employed 
in  the  gruesome  task  of  burying  the  corpses  to 
prevent  the  air  being  poisoned.  It  was  a 
common  thing  to  find  five  or  si.x  of  the  poor 
wretches  stretched  out  at  morn  at   the  foot  of 


the  walls,  whither  thev  had  crawled  on  a  vain 
pilgrimage  after  food.  In  the  fort  itself,  the 
daily  death  roll  of  the  Hausas  amounted  to  three 
or  four,  and  there  were  many  cases  of  lockjaw, 
an  insidious  visitation  that  seemed  somehow  to 
be  started  and  fostered  by  the  circumstances. 

But  amidst  all  these  horrors,  worse  than  those 
of  I.aclysmith,  worse  than  those  of  Lucknow, 
two  bright  reflections  stand  out,  scintillate,  and 
command  our  admiration  :  the  uncomplaining 
heroism  of  Lady  Hodgson  and  the  three 
missionary  ladies.  And  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  officers  and  men.  Nothing  dauntetl  them, 
and  when  the  days  were  darkest — when  hunger 
pinched,  and  hope  was  a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp — 
they  bore  themselves  like  brave,  unconquerable 
men,  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  our  buU- 
dgg  British  race. 
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THE    EXODUS. 


HND  SO  it  came  to  pass  that  late  on  the 
night  of  the  22nd  of  June,  iqoo,  the 
order  was  silently  circulated   that   at 
daybreak  on  the  morrow  tlie  Exodus 
from  Kumassi  would  be  attempted. 

Nature,  hitherto  so  pitiless,  for  once  was  kind. 
A  heavy  morning  mist  hung  low,  and  veiled  the 
withdrawal.  Major  Morris  directed  the  opera- 
tions. The  little  stock  of  provisions  was  honour- 
ably divided,  for  it  was  decided  a  small  garrison 
should  remain  behind.  To  it  was  apportioned  a 
suppl)-  that,  with  starvation  economy,  might  be 
eked  out  for  twenty-four  days.  Two  daj-s"  pro- 
visions were  carried  with  the  evacuating  force. 

The  Forlorn  Hope — verilj-  a  forlorn  hope 
ot  the  most  hopeless  nature — to  whom  was 
assigned  the  honour  of  keeping  the  British  flag 
flying  over  Kumassi,  consisted  of  Captain  Bishop, 
Lieut.  Ralph,  and  Dr.  Hay,  with  115  men  of  the 
Hausa  Gold  Coast  Constabulary.  Desperate  as 
was  the  enterprise  of  breaking  out  of  the  fort, 
more  desperate  still  was  that  of  remaining  behind 
to  garrison,  in  absurdly  insufficient  numbers,  a 
place  surrounded  by  many  thousands  of  savage 
and  crafty  foes.  For  to  these  heroes,  whom  duty 
ordered  to  stand,  was  denied  the  e.xcitement  of 
movement  and  the  pulse  of  action  under  the 
spur  of  peril,  but  sustained  by  that  hope  which 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast.  Those 
leaving  had  both  mental  and  physical  occupa- 
tion sufficient  to  engage  the  utmost  energy  left 
to  them,  after  ten  weeks'  tension  of  brain  and 
muscle  ;  those  remaining  had  but  the  stolid 
satisfactionof  exercising  dogged  defiance.  There 
was  no  incentive  to  nerve,  cheer,  and  encourage 
them  to  extraordinary  endeavours,  only  the 
knowledge  that  death  was  dancing  outside  the 
narrow  ring,  and  the  precious  conviction  they 
were  doing  their  duty  to  their  Queen  and 
country.  Think  of  them — this  little  handful  of 
heroes  upholding  the  honour  of  a  great  Empire 
in  the  ghastly  shambles  of  Kumassi  Fort ! 

"  But  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  honour  of  his  country  ?  " 

If   ever   men  faced   death,  deliberately,  heroic- 
ally, in  cold  blood,  without  stimulant,  without 


apparent  chance,  "  without  a  run  " — ccrfes  it 
was  those  three  gallant  gentlemen  and  their 
faithful  few,  of  whom  Great  Britain  mav  justly 
be  proud. 

It  was  a  sad  and  tragic  parting  when,  at 
dawn  of  day  on  the  23rd  June,  in  the  white, 
shivering  morning  mist,  the  lean,  gaunt  garrison 
of  Kumassi,  with  its  leaner,  gaunter  string  of 
carriers,  and  its  leanest,  gauntest  trail  of 
tottering  refugees,  crept  out  of  the  fort,  and 
silently  vanished  into  the  'gloom  of  the  great 
dripping  forests.  With  w-hat  poignant  feelings, 
did  those,  who  were  leaving  to  seek  safety,  wave 
their  hands,  in  what  most  must  have  feared  was 
a  last  farewell,  to  the  comrades  thev  were 
abandoning.  Comrades  who  had  fought  with 
them,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  sore  strife 
of  the  last  ten  weeks  I  To  the  dauntless  three, 
and  their  hundred  trust}-  black  followers,  who, 
in  this  hour  of  appalling  peril,  rose  to  the 
wonderful  level  of  the  white  man's  heroism. 

The  evacuating  force  consisted  of  the 
Governor  and  Lady  Hodgson  ;  Major  Morris, 
who  was  in  command  ;  Messrs.  Marshall,  Digan, 
:Aplin,  Armitage,  Parmeter,  Leggett,  Berthon, 
Cochrane  and  Reade,  all  officers  of  the  various 
military  forces  ;  Drs.  Garland,  Chalmers, 
Tweedy  and  Graham,  of  the  Medical  Service; 
two  mining  engineers,  Messrs.  Baird  and  Grundy, 
of  the  Ashanti  Company  ;  a  telegraph  clerk  ;  and 
the  Basel  missionaries,  viz.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ramseyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jost,  Mrs.  Hoasis,  and 
Mr.  Weller.  Amongst  the  natives  were  the 
loyal  Kings  of  Mampon,  Juabin,  Aguna, 
Akwanta,  and  N'Souta,  with  their  followers. 
There  w-ere  600  Hausa  and  Yoruba  regular 
troops,  carrying  150  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
man  ;  700  to  800  carriers  and  non-combatants, 
and  a  tail  of  at  least  a  thousand  native  refugees 
from  the  civil  population  of  Kumassi,  who 
followed  behind  the  rearguard.  The  CLilumn 
on  the  line  of  march  extended  over  a  length  of 
two  miles — and  "like  a  wounded  snake  dr.i^ged 
its  slow  length  along.'' 

In  the  centre,  surrounded  b}^  a  special  guard, 
were  the  four  ladies,  whose  admirable  behaviour 
was  worth}-  of  all  that  is  best  and  bravest  in 
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wonianhood.  Lady  Hodgson,  ill  with  lever,  sot 
an  txaniple  of  fortitude  :  Mrs.  Ramseyer,  an  old 
iailv  and  completely  paralysed,  bore  without  a 
nninnur  the  tortures  of  the  journey  in  a 
liaininoek  rudelv  carried.  Whilst  Mrs.  Jost 
and  Mrs.  Hoasis  walked  every  step  of  the  way 
to  the  coast,  without  a  change  of  clothing,  and 
repeatedly  up  to  their  armpits  in  water. 

It  had  been   purposely  promulgated   that  the 
retirement  would  be  effected  by  the  Prahsu  or 


conspicuous  dash  and  gallanlrv,  ever  foremost 
where  the  battle  raged  fiercest.  He  died  a 
soldier's  death,  as  his  ardent  spirit  would  doubt- 
less have  desired,  but  he  was  a  loss  to  his 
country. 

The  cordon  being  thus  cut  and  the  Ashantis 
scattered,  the  most  diligent  e.'certions  were 
made  to  hasten  the  march  before  the  enemy 
had  time  to  re-form  and  be  reinforced,  which, 
owing  to  their  splendid  svstem  of  intercommun- 
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Southern  road,  which  was  the  direct  one  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  and,  in  accordance  with 
design,  this  information  filtered  to  the  enemy, 
whose  spies  were  numerous.  Misled  by  it,  the 
rebels  massed  their  forces  to  bar  the  Prahsu 
route  ;  and  the  column  was  able,  under  cover  of 
the  mist,  to  slip  away  to  the  west  by  the  faint 
forest  track  Major  Morris  had  discovered.  An 
hour  after  starting,  whilst  wading  through  a 
fwamp,  the  advance  guard,  under  Captains 
Armiiage  and  I^eggett,  surprised  a  body  of 
rebels  in  a  strongly  fortified  stockade  at  Potasi, 
;ibout  two  miles  out  of  Kumassi,  and  captured  it 
by  a  rapid  and  skilfully  executed  flank  move- 
iiient,  with  a  lo,>s  of  four  men  killed  and  nine 
UDunded.  Poor  Leggett  was  amongst  the 
latter.  Four  times  had  he  been  wounded 
before  in  this  campaign.     He  was  an  officer  of 


ication  between  the  investing  stockades,  was 
an  easy  operation.  A  path  was  speedily  hacked 
tluough  the  stockade  to  allow  the  passage  ot 
the  hannnocks  and  loaded  carriers,  and  the 
retreat  continued.  During  the  weary  da\'  the 
colunm  continually  encountered  bands  of  rebels, 
and  it  was  practicalK'  fighting  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  when  Terraboum  was  reached  and  a  halt 
made.  This  was  eighteen  miles  from  Kumassi, 
and,  considering  the  track  traversed  and  the 
opposition  met  with,  the  march  was  a  most 
remarkable  one.  During  the  fighting,  Captain 
^Marshall  and  Dr.  Graham  were  wounded — the 
former,  as  it  proved,  mortally. 

Terraboum  was  garrisoned  bv  rebels,  and  it 
was  not  without  a  stiff  fight  they  were  driven 
out.  Then  a  laager  was  formed,  in  the  centre 
of  which   the  fainting  fus-iti\'es  bivt>uD(:ked.     A 
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terrific  tornado  burst  soon  after  dark,  and  lasted 
throughout  the  night,  and  under  the  pelting 
rain  the  miserable  mass  of  humanity  crouched 
in  the  mud,  and  sought  such  rest  as  is  only 
possible  to  the  exhausted.  The  next  morning 
the  column  was  formed  up  again,  and  plunging 
once  more  into  dense  forest,  headed  for 
Ekwanta,  twentj'  miles  south-west  of  Kumassi 
on  the  map,  but  probably  more  by  the  route 
foUowed.  This  was  a  terrible  march,  and  all 
discipline  relaxed,  and  semblance  of  control  over 
the  carriers  was  lost.  Weakened  by  hunger 
and  unnerved  by  terror,  thev 
cast  down  their  loads — beds, 
bedding,  clothing,  filters, 
medical  stores,  were  fiung 
away,  and  even  the  provi- 
sions abandoned  in  the  ava- 
lanche of  despair.  "  On  ! 
On !  ■'  was  the  echoing  crv 
repeated  and  caught  up  and 
repeated  down  the  toiling 
line.  Life  and  safety  de- 
pended upon  celerity  of 
movement.  The  only  hope 
of  escape  lay  in  outdistanc- 
ing the  Ashaiitis.  It  was  a 
case  of  keeping  up  or  being 
killed,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Rite  that  awaited  those 
who  fell  behind  sustained 
the  fugitives  in  their  extra- 
ordinary effort. 

By  the  time  Ekwanta  was 
reached  all  strength  had  sapped  away  from  the 
column,  and  a  halt  of  two  da3-s  was  absolutely  un- 
avoidable, though, they  were  still  in  the  enemy's 
country,  and  ever)'  moment's  dela}-  was  tempt- 
ing attack.  Food  there  was  none — it  had  been 
scattered  in  the  swamps  the  overtaxed  carriers 
had  staggered  through— except  plantains,  and  on 
this  edible  both  Europeans  and  natives  subsisted. 
The  plantain,  after  the  cocoanut,  shares  with 
the  breadfruit  the  honour  of  being  of  the  most 
precious  gifts  of  the  soil  to  man  :  to-day  it 
justified  its  reputation,  when  2,500  absolutely 
starving  men  and  women  ate  of  its  bounty  and 
had  their  cravings  appeased. 

From  Ekwanta  the  Governor  despatched 
plucky  messengers  to  Bekwai,  w^ho  were  for- 
tunately able  to  reach  Captain  Hall,  and  com- 
municate to  him  the  intelligence  of  the  Exodus, 
and  adjure  the  Relief  Expedition  to  reach  Kumassi 
at  all  hazards  by  the  15th  of  July,  or  the  little 
garrison  left  there  must  inevitably  be  annihilated. 
r  r 


STRliET  SCENE  AT  CAPE  COAST  CASTLE. 


On  the  27th  of  June  the  march  was  resumed. 
Poor   Captains   Leggett   and    Marshall    suffered 
untold  tortures,  soon  to  be  terminated  by  death  ; 
and  even   worse  was   the  case  and  fate  of  the 
wounded      natives.       Fortunately      the      rains 
slackened,  and  there  was  a  brief  break  in  the 
downpour  ;   but    progress    through    the   matted 
iungle   was   arduous    in    the    extreme,    and   the 
general  suffering  cruel.      Flight  in  the  open  is 
distressing,  but   flight  in   tlie  perpetual   twilight 
gloom  of  tropical  African  forests  has  a  peculiar 
horror  of  its  own.     The  eye  learns  to  loathe  the 
everlasting  unrelieved  green, 
to    accept    with    a   thrill   01 
comparative  joy  the  glimpse 
of  some  other  colour.     From 
the    foetid    quagmires,    that 
exhale    a    sickening   odour, 
uprises  a  dense  and  fainting 
atmosphere  that    is  akin   to 
the  sour  steam  of  the  wash- 
tub.     IMj-riads  of  mosquitos 
infest     the     air    with     their 
maddening    hum    and   more 
maddening  sting.    The  cease- 
less   drip    of    the    rain    on 
broad,  waxen  leaves  wearies 
the  ear  with  chatter  in  mono- 
tone.   Huge  poisonous  fruits, 
which  have  fallen  and  rotted 
on  the  ground,  emit  pungent 
odours.  The  ants  are  millions. 
But  bfeyond  insect  life — and 
insect  life  in  these  forests  is 
a   review   of   the  sum  total   of  stinging  articu- 
lated    animals,    with     blazonry    of     butterilics 
approximating  tO  birds  in  size — hardly  a  living 
creature  save  the  scuttling  rats,  hardly  a  bird ; 
and  even  serpents,  brown  and  green,  not  man\', 
though  it  seems  an  ideal   haunt  for  them,  and 
the  vegetation  assumes  their  form,  as  it  were  out 
of  compliment — the  spiral  creepers,  hundreds  of 
feet  in  length,  twisting  and  clinging  like  huge 
snakes  from  tree  to  tree.     The  ground  is  crowded 
with  a  monstrous  growth  of  ferns,  and  palms, 
and  grasses,  interlaced  and  tangled  in  a  thousand 
weird  ways,  until  they  seem  to  form  a  solid  wall 
and    ceiling   of  foliage,    and   those   who    travel 
come   to  have  an   impression  of  being  actually 
imprisoned  by  these  leafy  surroundings,  and  find 
them  as  impenetrable   and   pitiless    as  walls  of 
stone.      The   heat    of  the    sultr}-   vapour-laden 
atmosphere    is     about     ninety-five     degrees — an  , 
enervating     hothouse     heat    that    would    create 
mushrooms  in  half  :■-'-!  hour.     Oh,  it  is  terrible  ; 
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to  the  home-staying  English  sense,  incredible. 
Steaming  forest  and  reeking  swamp,  and  men 
panting  lor  a  breath  of  God's  fresh  air  ! 

Through  such  surroundings  as  these  the 
column  staggered  to  the  south.  Gradually  the 
enemy's  country  was  left  behind,  and  hope 
began  to  revive  as  it  became  increasingly 
apparent  that  Major  Morris,  by  his  admirable 
skill  and  energy,  was  winning  safety.  On  the 
2.Sth  Captain  Marshall  died,  and  was  buried  in 
his  hammock  by  the  side  of  the  track  at  a  place 
called  Edubia,  and  on  the  following  day  Captain 
Leggett  succumbed  to  his  wounds.  Few,  very 
few  of  the  wounded  survived  the  rigours  of  that 
terrible  retreat. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  after  wading  for  two 
hours  shoulder-deep  through  the  flooded  country, 
the  column  crawled  into  Akwnbosi,  on  the  Ofin 
River.  It  was  the  providential  slackening  of  the 
torrential  tempests  that  saved  them  from  certain 
annihilation  in  crossing  this  low-lying  tract  by 
t!is   riverside.     A  canoe  and  raft  were  secured, 


and  two  hard  days  employed  in  ferrying  tlic 
force  over  the  river.  Once  to  the  south  of  it, 
they  were  in  a  friendly  land,  and  danger  of 
attack  being  now  past,  the  column  was  divided 
into  two  detachments,  each  to  follow  a  separate 
route,  by  which  it  was  hoped  the  difficulties  of 
procuring  provisions  would  be  lessened. 

And  so  they  struggled  on,  in  what  one  of  them 
has  called  this  ''  never-to-be-forgotten  travail," 
many  falling  by  the  wavside,  many  missing,  many 
left  and  lost  in  the  desperate  endeavour  to  reach 
the  coast.  Such  superb  endurance  met  with  tlie 
success  ,it  deserved,  and  after  a  day's  halt  at 
Mampon,  where  the  Governor  was  prostrated 
with  an  attack  of  fever,  his  detachment  reached 
Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  evening  of  the  nth 
July,  after  one  of  the  most  perilous,  adventurous, 
and  arduous  retreats  of  modern  times,  the 
ultimate  success  of  which  must  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  vigilant  care  and  indomitable 
generalship  of  Major  Morris,  the  Moses  of  the 
E.xodus ! 
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BRAVE  HEARTS  AND  TRUE. 


AND  what  of  the  little  forlorn  hope  left 
behind  to  keep  the  fiag  flying  over 
Kumassi  ? 

The  eighteenth  day  from  the  23rd  of 
June,  that  terminated  the  tortures  of  the  Exodus 
by  the  wild  welcoming  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  by 
the  sighed-out  triumph  of  endeavour  ended  ; 
the  eighteenth  day  on  which  that  famished  and 
fever-stricken  line  of  fugitives  must  have  cried 
"  The  sea  !  The  sea  ! "  as  did  the  Greeks  of 
old,  with  hearts  attuned  to  the  highest  psean 
human  joy  and  mortal  deliverance  from  peril  are 
capable  of — that  eighteenth  day  dawned  in  the 
isolated  fort  amidst  all  the  accumulated  horrors 
of  death  and  destruction  impending. 

The  story  must  be  brieflv  told.  They  who 
stood  fast,  looking  with  blank  but  brave  eyes  at 
their  departing  comrades  dissolving  like  ghosts 
into  the  white  mist  of  the  morning,  saw  them 
disappear  in  the  dank  maw  of  the  devouring 
forest  that  encircles  and  encroaches  on  Kumassi. 
Captain  Bishop  and  Lieutenant  Ralph  were  in 
comparatively  good  health,  but  Dr.  Hay  was 
prostrated  with  fever.  You  will  find  Scotchmen 
doing  dut\-  in  all  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth ;  and  lucky  for  you  if  amongst  them  is  a 
Scotch  surgeon  to  tend  you  in  sickness  with 
the  stubborn  pluck  of  his  people  and  the  tender 
devotion  of  his  profession.  But  of  this  more 
anon. 

The  Hausa  garrison,  to  the  number  of  115, 
could  only  parade  twent3'-five  fit  for  duty,  the 
rest  being  starving  or  fever-stricken  wrecks  of 
the  stout,  cheery  soldiers  of  brighter  times. 
Salvation — if  it  were  to  be  gained — lay  in 
occupation  of  mind  and  such  exercise  of  muscle 
as  was  left  to  them.  Action  is  the  best 
antidote  for  despair.  Captain  Bishop,  with  a 
splendid  appreciation  of  the  situation  he  was 
appointed  to  save,  decreed  action.  Stock  was 
taken  of  the  food,  the  most  important  and 
impotent  department  of  all.  Never  did  miser 
guard  and  hoard  his  gold  more  zealously  and 
thriftily  than  did  Bishop  those  piecious  mouldy 
biscuits  and  priceless  adamantine  blocks  of 
tinned   beef  that   were   the   portion    and    sole 


heritage  of  the  men  he  was  responsible  for.  A 
scale  of  distribution  was  decided  upon,  and  the 
men  told  off  to  their  various  positions  on  the 
bastions  and  walls,  with  orders  never  for  an 
instant  to  leave  their  guns  ;  to  eat,  drink,  sleep, 
live,  move,  and  have  their  being  beside  them. 
We  have  read  how,  in  the  days  of  the  Mahratta 
Dominion  over  India,  the  gunners  of  De  Boigne 
and  Madhojce  Scindia  turned  their  guns  into 
gods  and  worshipped  them.  In  this  land,  where 
fetish  was  proclaimed,  the  Hausa  was  ordered 
to  make  his  weapon  his  fetish.  And  he  did  so. 
To  each  Hausa  were  issued  120  prayers,  in  the 
shape  of  cartridges  for  his  Martini-Metford, 
with  a  reserve  of  fifty  rounds,  by  way  of  extreme 
unction,  for  his  overpowered  soul,  if  the  pincli 
came. 

Scarce  was  this  done  when  from  the  direction 
of  the  Bantama  stockade  to  the  north  of 
Kumassi — named  after  the  great  Fetish  temple 
that  held  the  bones  of  the  emperors  of  the 
Ashantis,  and  the  skull  of  the  Great  White  Chief 
they  had  killed  in  battle — a  band  of  rebels  camt- 
boldly  sallving  out  towards  the  fort  in  the 
belief  it  had  been  abandoned  and  evacuated. 

Their  simple  faith  was  soon  shattered  b ;■ 
the  unanswerable  argument  of  machine  guns — 
excellent  maxims  for  carrying  conviction  into 
the  savage  breast.  It  sufficed,  and  after  a  single 
random  voile}-,  fired  in  feeble  retort,  the  rebels 
retired. 

The  condition  of  the  fort  precincts  was  this. 
Of  the  original  3,000  refugees  of  Kumassi  city, 
who  had  gathered  like  a  herd  of  goats  round  the 
walls,  all  but  150  had  joined  the  Exodus.  At 
an  early  period  of  the  siege  the  city  had  been 
abandoned,  and  a  mushroom  settlement  of  ex- 
tempore shelters  and  rude  bush  huts  sprang  up 
on  the  glacis  round  the  fort.  In  the  last  si.v 
weeks  of  pestilence  and  famine  this  area  had 
become  a  veritable  meat  market  for  carrion 
birds.  Death  had  dominated  it,  and  with  every 
circuit  of  the  sun  claimed  its  tally  of  a  score 
and  a  half  to  twoscore  victims  ;  its  one  per  cent, 
per  diem  discount  to  renew  the  bill  of  life. 

Statistics  tell  us  six  per  cent,  per  annum  is  a 
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hideous  tax  to  pay  to  death.  The  death  rate 
extorted  in  th.it  hush-hut  city  of  refugees  round 
Kunrassi  Fort  was  from  fifty  times  to  seventy 
times  as  high. 

And  now,  to  the  horrors  of  wholesale  dissolu- 
tion were  added  those  of  decomposition  of  the 
remains  left  unburied  within  this  charnel  city. 
Fiom  it  arose  a  stench  so  powerful,  so  sickening, 
so  appalling,  that  despite  the  suflocating  atmo- 
sphere within  the  fort  buildings,  on  whose  heat- 
receptive  stones  the  torrid  Afric  sun  blazed  and 
baked,  the  stifled  inmates  were  compelled  to 
keep  the  windows  closed,  to  shut  out  what  was 
worse  than  suffocation. 

It  was  necessary  to  burn  down  these  pestilen- 
tial precincts,  not  onlv  on  sanitar}'  grounds, 
but  because  the  circuit  of  defensive  operations 
was  now  so  restricted  by  the  weakness  of  the 
garrison  that  the  defence  of  the  glacis  had  to 
be  abandoned,  and  the  huts  upon  it  afforded 
favourable  cover  to  the  stealthy  approach  of  the 
besiegers.  The  grass  structures  were  sodden 
with  rain,  and  it  took  four  days  to  conflagrate 
them,  but  by  the  27th  June  the  plague  spot  had 
been  purified  by  fire. 

But  not  without  exertions  more  terrible  a 
hundredfold  than  battlefields  require.  Captain 
Bishop  and  Lieutenant  Ralph,  each  half 
smothered  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  his 
face,  and  supported  by  a  few  staunch  men,  made 
a  preliminary  examination  of  the  doomed 
encampment,  to  obviate  anv  mishap  of  burning 
the  living  with  the  dead.  It  was  crowded  with 
decaj-ing  remains,  many  of  them  torn  asunder 
and  scattered  by  the  vultures,  who  clustered 
round,  ruffling  their  loathsome  feathers, 
wriggling  their  foul  naked  necks,  and  craning 
their  bald  heads  with  the  inertitude  of  glutted 
'satiety.  And  here,  in  this  Golgotha  of  putrid 
reek,  lay  one  wretched  woman,  motionless  but 
alive,  with  her  three-days-dead  child  beside 
her. 

Indescribable  was  the  situation  in  the  precincts 
of  the  fort,  and  within  its  walls  the  state  of  the 
garrison  was  little  better  at  the  beginning,  and 
almost  worse  at>  the  end  of  the  forlorn  period. 
Besides  the  three  gallant  Englishmen,  on  whom 
everything  depended,  there  was  only  one 
native  officer — an  old  man  of  threescore  years 
and  ten — who,  looking  back  through  the  long 
vista  of  years  to  the  distant  days  of  his  youth, 
when  Western  Africa,  dark  even  now,  was  still 
more  primitive  and  barbaric,  could  scarce  have 
drawn  any  incident  from  the  far  extending 
corridors  of  his  memory  so  gruesome,  so  ghastly. 


so  appalling,  as  this  occurrence  in  the  ///;  de 
sihh  civilisation  of  the  year  1900.  Four-fifths 
of  the  little  garrison  of  115  Hausas  were  so 
weak  they  were  only  capable  of  the  pretence 
of  manning  a  loophole.  They  had  not  the 
strength  left  to  walk  five  miles  in  flight,  and  their 
inability  to  do  so  probably  decided  the  question 
of  who  should  be  left  behind  ;  but  they  were 
just  strong  enough  to  stand  up  and  make 
believe  they  could  fight.  This  is  not  a  figure  of 
speech,  it  is  an  actual  fact,  and  what  thej-  did 
• — as  long  as  they  could.  The  time  came  when 
even  this  mummery  of  bluff  was  beyond  their 
powers  ;  when  to  fire  their  carbines  was  an 
effort  in  excess  of  their  physical  capability  ; 
and  when  one-third  of  the  little  band  had 
died  of  sheer  starvation.  Captain  Bishop  (on 
whose  vivid  narrative  these  lines  are  mainly 
founded)  records  one  pathetic  case  of  a  Gold 
Coast  Hausa  "  who  blew  his  brains  out  one 
morning  just  under  my  window,  complaining 
that  death  would  not  come  quickly!"  Con- 
ceive the  pathos  of  that  lamentation — the 
monstrous  agonv  and  suffering  it  illustrated. 

Death  wasted  no  time  before  calling.  The 
day  after  the  Exodus,  three  were  summoned 
by  the  grim  Officer  of  the  Rounds.  There- 
after one  victim,  or  more,  was  the  daily 
detail  ordered  ofT  to  the  Dark  Bej-ond.  Except 
to  give  stealthy  egress  to  the  burj-ing  parties, 
the  gates  of  the  fort  were  never  opened, 
and  then  onlv  for  a  few  minutes  at  dawn 
and  dusk,  when  the  mortal  remains  of  these 
poor  black  heathen  heroes  were  carried  out 
and,  none  of  their  comrades  being  strong 
enough  to  dig  graves,  laid  in  the  trenches 
outside,  and  soil  sprinkled  over  them.  "  Earth 
to  earth "  we  seem  to  hear !  And  who  shall 
say  it  was  an  unworthy  sepulchre  for  these 
humble  soldiers  of  the  Queen,  to  sleep  their 
last  long  sleep  in  the  outworks  they  had 
dug — whilst  strength  was  theirs — to  defend  her 
fort  and  flag  ?  Laurels  should  spring  from 
those  trenches  long  after  they  are  levelled, 
which,  when  long  fight  had  left  the  troops  too 
weak  to  excavate  graves,  served  them  for 
honourable  burial  places. 

By  some  miracle  of  self-mastery,  Captain 
Bishop  and  Lieutenant  Ralph,  "  kept  very  fit." 
The  words  are  Captain  Bishop's  own  ;  eloquent 
of  the  spirit  that  animated  him  in  bringing 
to  its  successful  issue  a  task  of  which  his  country 
is  proud.  "  Barring  slight  touches  of  fever, 
and  that  we  all  got  terribly  thin,"  adds  Captain 
Bishop,   with    a    soldierly  disdain    of  suffering. 
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Willi  Dr.  Hay  il  was  difTerent.  He  had  ciUcixd 
this  purgatory  desperately  ill  ;  lie  was  ill 
throughout  the  ordeal  ;  but  ill  as  he  was  he 
conducted  his  medical  duties  "  with  lapses  of 
delirium "  (even  as  Major  Morris  directed  his 
relief  colunm  in  battle  with  lapses  of  insensi- 
bility), and  when,  as  a  last  blow  of  smashing  Kate, 
small-pox  broke  out,  that  most  fatal  and  virulent 
of  all  scourges  amongst  black  races,  and  a 
segregation  hospital  had  to  be  extemporised  in  a 
hut  outside  the  fort,  "  Hay  clambered  over  the 
walls  constantly  to  visit  these  cases,  and  con- 
tracted another  dose  of  fever  in  doing  so." 

That  dose  of  fever  was  a  diploma  of  honour 
higher  than  any  college  or  university  could 
have  conferred. 

For  the  lirst  five  days  after  they  had  been 
marooned  in  this  black  sea  of  savage  humanity 
"  none  of  them  were 
unduly  anxious."  Re- 
lief had  been  promised, 
and  now  the  Governor 
had  got  away  he  would 
certainly  spare  no  eft'ort 
to  get  it  hurried  up. 
It  was  known  the  head 
of  the  Relieving  Expe- 
dition was  at  Bekwai, 
only  sixteen  miles  dis- 
tant ;  but  this  assur- 
ance, however  comfort- 
ing when  first  obtained 
(probably  through  some 
wounded  or  captured  rebel  :  for  no  friendly 
messenger  ever  pierced  the  cordon  after  the 
2()th  April),  became,  as  time  passed  and  hope 
deferred  made  the  heart  sick,  a  positive  source 
of  depression.  If  relief  was  so  near  and  j-et 
could  not  reach  them  at  a  rate  of  less  than 
three  marching  miles  a  day,  there  must  be 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty.  As  indeed  there  were — floods  and 
forests  as  impregnable  as  the  mountains  that 
reared  between  Ladysmith  and  Buller. 

Another  five  days  passed.  July  opened,  and 
gradually  the  worst  became  apparent,  and,  once 
realised,  all  hope  was  given  up  by  the  Hausas. 
■'  But  "  (Captain  Bishop's  narrative)  "  although 
neither  Ralph  nor  I  thought  we  should  ever 
get  out,  iif  cmirse  we  kept  up  an  appearance  of 
cheerfulness  for  the  sake  of  our  men,  who  bore 
their  suflcrings  with  the  greatest  fortitude.  I 
regard  the  conduct  of  the  native  troops  as 
marvellous  ;  they  maintained  perfect  discipline 
and  never  complained."     If  ever  two  words,  in 
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the  short,  soldierly  language  of  soldiers,  con- 
veyed the  pith  of  an  officer's  duty  in  crisis 
of  peril,  will  it  be  denied  to  those  two  words 
this  account  has  italicised  above  ? 

The  routine  of  the  day  was  as  follows.  The 
first  business  of  the  morning  was  the  serving  out 
of  rations,  set  forth  for  apportionment  on  a  large 
table.  The  men  came  up — at  least  those  of 
them  who  could  ;  but  some  \\-ere  too  weak  to 
rise,  "  and  lay  about  on  the  ground;"  Those 
who  staggered  forward,  and  as  they  feebly 
saluted,  glued  their  glistening  eyes  with  an 
awful  fascination  on  the  meagre  display  of 
viands,  were  mere  skeletons,  whose  black, 
shrivelled  hides  hung  like  bags  upon  their 
protruding  bones,  and  whose  eyes  were  sunk  in 
their  sockets,  as  if  they  had  contracted  a  chronic 
habit  of  withdrawing  their  gaze  from  contem- 
plation of  the  horrors 
around  them. 

Then  came  tempta- 
tion :  the  most  awful 
that  human  endurance 
can  be  tried  with, 
saving  only  the  Devil's 
whisper  to  the  castaway 
mariner  in  a  boat  at  sea. 
On  land  it  assumes  a 
less  fiendish  shape  if,  as 
in  this  case,  niggard 
nature  spares  a  ie.v! 
poisonous  fruits  and 
herbs  to  dangle  their 
mockery  of  her  legitimate  gifts 
eyes  of  starving  men.  Some 
succumbed,  and  ate  ;  and  their  bodies  swelled 
under  the  evil  effects  of  the  bane.  The  daily 
bill  of  fare  was  reduced  to  one  cup  of  linseed 
meal — euphemistically  called  "  porridge  '' — and 
a  cube  two  inches  square  of  tinned  meat.  The 
African  is  a  terrible  eater  :  he  has  an  appetite 
Gargantuan,  a  capacity  elephantine.  A  few 
Zulus  round  a  slaughtered  ox  will  sit  and  sit  and 
gorge  and  gorge,  until  they  have  assimilated 
all  but  the  bones  and  the  horns  and  the  teeth 
and  the  hoofs.  To  men  of  Ham's  race,  a  two- 
inch  cube  of  tinned  meat  meant  hardly  more 
accommodation  than  one  drop  of  water  to  Dives 
in  Hell.  To  refine  the  cruelty  of  craving,  native 
women  would  creep  from  outside  to  the  walls  of 
the  fort  and  offer  certain  comestibles  at  prices 
which  even  a  Baniali  soiicar,  in  old  famine  times 
in  a  native  state  in  India,  would  shrink  guiltilv 
from  demanding.  They  were  greedily  purchased 
by  those  abje   to   spring  to  such  prices  as  one 
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shilling  and  sixpence  for  a  wild  plantain — as 
common  in  Western  Africa  as  blackberries  in 
an  English  September  ;  fifteen  shillings  for  a 
tinv  pineapple,  and  the  same  price  for  a  penny 
cake  of  chocolate  that  by  some  strange  survival 
found  itself  in  Amazonian  hands  and  on  sale  in 
Darkest  West  Africa  at  its  darkest  hour.  But 
the  occurrence  of  these  high-priced,  cordon- 
dcKing  lu-xuries  were  as  rare  as  four-leaved 
shamrocks.  Monev,  of  course,  was  dross  :  here 
and  there  a  thrifty  Hausa — a  man  who  reckoned 
■wealth  by  the  standard  of  pence — would  consent 
to  forego  half  a  biscuit  of  his  daily  ration  for  the 
pecuniary  solace  of  three  shillings  ;  and  so  a 
few  biscuits  were  saved  to  eke  out  the  general 
stock  an  hour  or  two  longer.  IMuch  of  the 
biscuit  ration,  owing  to  bad  packing,  was  full 
of  weevils  and  grubs  ;  other  portions  thickly 
furred  with  mildew. 

Rumour  poked  her 
uglv  face  over  the  fort 
walls  morning,  noon 
and  night,  and  grinned, 
and  pirouetted  away 
again,  onlj'  to  return 
with  some  new  stupefy- 
ing sensation.  The 
Bekwais  had  joined  the 
rebels  :  the  Nkwantas 
had  ratted  :  the  Gover- 
nor's Exodus  had  been 
engulfed  in  a  black 
sea  of  massacre  :     the 

Ashantis  had  a  white  man's  head  in  their  camp. 
We  know  the  superstitious  veneration  attached 
to  the  skull  of  Sir  Charles  McCarth}',  and  can 
imagine  the  effect  this  last  item  of  information 
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hand  :  the  utmost  limit  of  human  endurance 
reaching  ;  that  the  only  offering  left  to  lay  at  the 
shrine  of  duty,  nobly  performed,  was  life.  Life  ! 
God  spare  even  our  enemies  such  a  thing  as  this 
they  called  life.  The  life  of  the  dull  twinkling 
spark,  spasmodically  stifling  in  the  embers 
overheaped  with  dust  and  ashes  ;  the  phantom 
doomed  glimmer  of  the  short  fading  after-glow 
in  tropic  skies  :  the  faint  flesh  quiver  that  fore- 
tells the  final  stretching  out  of  limbs  and  the 
finish. 

The  15th  of  July  was  the  day  accepted  as  the 
utmost  limit  of  possible  reprieve.  It  was  the 
date  assigned  by  careful  calculation  for  the 
throwing  up  of  hats — or  hands.  Beyond  that 
there  was  no  hope,  no  possibility  of  holding 
out. 

The    14th   of  Jul_v   came,    and    its    evening. 
Was    it    to    be    the   vigil    of  a   triumph    or    a 
tragedy  ? 

It  is  told  how,  w'hen 
the  Highlanders  were 
marching  to  the  relief 
of  Lucknow,  Jessie,  the 
Scotch  wife  of  a  com- 
mon soldier,  lying  with 
her  ear  pressed  to 
mother  earth,  suddenly 
sprang  up  and  testified 
to  hearing  the  music  of 
that  bonnie  march — 
"  The  Campbells  are 
coming,  hurrah  ! 
hurrah  !  "  Those  who  accept  the  theory  of 
second  sight  believe  in  the  story  :  others,  more 
sceptical  and  less  subject  to  superstition, 
denounce   it  as    apocryphal.      We    are   not    of 


must  have  had  on  the  superstitious  Yorubas —      these  :  the  tale  is  so  touching,  it  should  be — it 
men  of  the  same  mental  balance  as  the  x\shantis, 
and  but  recently  emancipated  from  the  curse  of 
fetish  worship. 

It  goes  without  saving  Captain  Bishop  spared 
no  endeavours  to  induce  messengers  to  try  and 
Tun  the  blockade  and  get  to  the  South.  He 
■wives  a  graphic  description  of  one  such  attempt. 
"Going  to  the  Treasury,  I  took  out  a  bag  con- 
taining one  hundred  pounds,  and  offered  it  to 
the  first  man  who  would  deliver  a  message  at 
Esumeja,  si.\.teen  miles  distant."  Two  Lagos 
men  volunteered,  but  without  greater  success 
than  getting  back  safely  to  the  fort  with  their 
lives.     That  in  itself  was  an  immense  feat. 

And  so,  amidst  a  discord  of  starvation,  pesti- 
lence, disease,  despair  and  death,  thTee  weeks 
passed.     It   was   plain    to    see   the   end  was   at 


must  be — true.  And  Sir  Colin  Campbell  teas 
coming. 

Even  so  now,  on  this  eventful  evening  of 
the  14th  July,  1900,  there  happened  an  extra- 
ordinary incident  of  mystic  revelation.  The 
veteran  native  officer  already  alluded  to,  the 
man  of  the  allotted  span  of  life — more  than  the 
allotted  span  in  equatorial  life — came  to  Captain 
Bishop  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening  and  vowed 
that  his  dull  ears  had  heard  the  discharge  of  a 
7-pounder  gun  to  the  south. 

Who  shall  say  what  unseen  power  bestowed 
on  that  old  negro,  whose  faculties  by  the  law 
of  nature  should  have  been  most  blunt,  the 
extraordinary  flash  of  acute  perception  that 
enabled  him  to  predict  confidently  the  signal 
and  the  arrival  of  relief?     This  is  certain  :  he 
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so  impressed  Captain  Bishop  by  his  earnestness 
that  three  double  stars  were  fired  from  the  lort 
by  nature  of  a  return  signal. 

The  garrison,  gathered  in  the  gloom,  saw 
them  slioot  up.  But  no  answering  star  blazed 
in  the  south.  They  waited — waited — waited. 
The  mantle  of  night  fell :  other  stars  peeped 
out  and  bathed  them  in  their  sad  starlight  ; 
:nid  the  black,  weeping  forest  sobbed  as  the 
moist  monsoon  wind  swept  through  its  branches. 

A  paralysis  of  apathy  had  seized  the  garrison. 
The  starved  soldiery  was  too  weak  to  hope  or 
fear.  Day  dawned — the  15th  of  July.  The  sun 
rose,  reached  its  zenith,  and  declined.  When 
suddenly,  clear  and  near,  at  half-past  four  in  the 
evening,  there  burst  the  crash  of  terrific  firing, 
proclaiming  the  approach  of  relief. 


The  tension  was  not  long  prolonged.     But  it 
gave  time — the  touch  of  human  nature  in  it! — j 
for  Captain  Bishop   to  broach  a  pint  bottle  of] 
champagne,  the  last  medical  comfort    left,  and,'] 
true  to  the  loval  and  glorious  traditions  of  the 
service  and  the  mess  table,  to  drink  success  to 
the  Queen's  arms. 

An  hour  and  a  half  passed.  Bishop,  Ralph 
and  Hay,  aloft  on  the  battlements,  field  glasses 
in  hand,  searched  the  south  with  sparkling 
e3'es. 

And  at  si.x  of  the  clock  on  God's  day,  by  the 
mercy  of  God  and  the  unconquerable  deter- 
mination of  Colonel  Willcocks — Salvation  ! 

For  a  little  fox  terrier  came  trotting  cockily  into  ■ 
view,  out  of  the  cruel,  cruel  forest,  and  behind  it 
a  dotted  line  of  British  helmets. 
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YORUBAS    OF  THE    WEST    AFRICAN    FRONTIER   FORCE 


CHAPTER    VII. 


WELL   WON. 


HND  now  the  narrative  must  return   to 
Bekwai,    about  eighteen    miles  south 
of  Kumassi,  where  Colonel  WillcocUs 
had    massed   the   van    of   the   Relief 
Expedition. 

Here  he  had  been  detained  with  exasperating 
delays,  waiting  carriers  and  the  completion  of 
his  supplies  ;  his  men  growing  wilder  and  more 
furious  against  the  foe  by  reason  of  the  fearful 
reports  and  evidence  which  reached  them  of 
the  diabolical  cruelty  of  the  Ashantis.  In  the 
temporary  triumph  of  the  moment  the  rebels 
had  given  vent  to  all  their  fiendish  tricks  of 
torture,  in  which  they  were  connoisseurs  and 
adepts.  Great  numbers  of  non-combatants — 
carriers,  friendly  tribesmen  and  messengers 
attempting  the  blockade — fell  into  their  hands, 
and  on  these  they  perpetrated  the  most 
shocking  inhumanities  savage  human  nature  is 
capable  of.  For  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
cruel  and  callous  Ashanti  character,  instances 
of  their  humour  must  be  recorded,  horrible 
though  they  are.  One  rebel  merriment  was  to 
truss  some  hapless  victim  like  a  fowl,  an  arrow 
spitting  his  cheeks  and  tongue,  and  its  pro- 
truding ends  fixed  by  the  catch  of  his  knee-pits 
— somewhat  in  the  attitude  adopted  in  the  game 
known  as  "  cock-fighting " — whilst  he  was 
deposited  on  an  ants'  nest  to  be  eaten  alive. 
Another   diversion  was   to  slice  off  the  eyelids 


and  trice  up  the  poor  wretch  facing  the  sun  : 
a  third,  to  bury  him  up  to  the  neck  in  the 
soddened  soil,  stamped  solid  around  his  body, 
leaving  him  to  die  of  starvation.  These  -\shaflti 
idiosyncrasies  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
reviewing  the  treatment  subsequently  dealt  out 
to  the  rebels. 

Time  passed  in  whirl,  worry  and  exertion.  Sir 
Frederick  Hodgson's  communication,  despatched 
two  days  after  he  broke  out  of  Kumassi,  was 
received,  with  its  solemn  adjuration  that  the 
15th  July  was  the  uttermost  date  to  which  the 
little  garrison  of  Kumassi  could  hold  out.  This 
was  confirmed  on  the  12th  July,  when  a  tiny 
scrawl  was  received  from  Captain  Bishop  him- 
self, recounting  his  acute  situation,  and  ending 
with  the  brief  pathetic  appeal,  ''  Help  us  !  "  It 
needed  not  this  spur  to  incite  Colonel  Willcocks 
to  superhuman  effort.  He  had  already  cabled  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  his 
message  had  been  received  by  the  British  public 
with  thankfulness  and  relief—"  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances I  will  relieve  Kumassi  by  the  15th 
Jul}'."  A  bold  and  audacious,  but  a  performed 
promise.  And  truly  when  we  come  to  consider 
of  it,  we  cannot  but  a/lmire  the  self-reliance  Of 
this  dashing  officer,  who.  in  an  emergency  so 
grave,  and  confronted  by  physical  difficulties 
such  as  soldiers  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  called 
upon  to  overcome  before,  never  faltered  in   his 
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confidence  in  himself  or  his  troops.  In  Sir  Garnet 
Wolselcv's  K.xpedition  of  1874  the  officers 
jilaced  at  his  cHsposal  were  all  picked  men,  and 
Jie  was  supported  by  his  favourite  flowers  of  the 
British  army.  Willcocks  had  no  such  fortuitous 
benefit— if  benefit  it  be.  All  the  choice  military 
intelligence  of  England  Avas  being  trapped  and 
baffled  in  South  Africa  ;  not  a  single  specialist 
officer  could  be  spared  to  increase  the  skill  and 
strength  of  Colonel  Willcocks'  smiting  arm. 
But  in  the  gallant  and  devoted  body  of  unob- 
trusive Englishmen,  who  had  accepted  their 
country's  call,  and  gone  to  do  duty  on  the 
pestilential  coast  of  wild  West  Africa,  the 
commander  found  subalterns  worthy  of  his  own 
genius,  energy  and  enterprise. 

And  so  the  12th  of  July  arrived,  but  found 
the  Relief  E.xpedition  short  of  carriers  and  even 
short  of  food  I  But  that  could  not  be  allowed 
to  hinder  the  fulfilment  of  Colonel  Willcocks 
promise  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  If  the 
Relief  Expedition  could  not  start  on  full 
stomachs,  it  must  start  on  empty  ones.  The 
sine  qua  noil  was  that  it  should  start. 

We  have  heard  how  the  Ashanti  army  was 
computed  at  from  40,000  to  50,000  warriors. 
What  proportion  of  these  were  engaged  in 
keeping  close  the  cordon  round  Kumassi  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  the  wedge  that  was  to  be 
driven  through  that  cordon  and  then  withdrawn 
consisted  of  700  Yorubas  of  the  West  African 
Frontier  Force  from  Northern  Nigeria  ;  230 
tribesmen  of  the  West  African  Regiment  from 
Sierra  Leone  ;  49  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Frontier 
Police  ;  details  of  engineers  and  artillery,  with 
three  15-pounders,  three  7-pounders,  and  several 
Ma.\ims. 

An  inspection  parade  was  ordered  for  the  12th 
July,  and  the  loyal  King  of  Bekwai  invited  to 
attend.  He  came  to  meet  Colonel  Willcocks, 
who,  with  his  staff,  rode  out  to  the  review 
ground,  passing  through  the  broad,  troop-lined 
streets  of  the  Forest  City.  The  king,  an  aged 
man,  but  whose  loyalty  had  remained  unshaken 
by  the  shock  of  surrounding  insurrection, 
1  ottered  forward  to  greet  the  white  chief. 
Heralded  by  a  mace-bearer  carrying  aloft  the 
royal  staff  with  its  big  golden  top-ornament, 
leaning  heavily  on  two  attendants  who  sup- 
ported the  feeble  frame,  the  sable  monarch,  in 
all  the  panoply  of  a  crimson  gold-embroidered 
toga,  crept  slowly  along.  Over  his  head  was 
carried  a  huge  umbrella,  emblem  of  royalty, 
and  kept  revolving  like  a  top  in  token  of  the 
king's  amiable   feelings.     His    officials   followed 


him — amongst  them  a  Lord  High  Executioner 
whose  glorv,  although  now  departed,  had  once 
been  all  overshadowing.  Not  without  a  native 
stateliness,  and  escorted  by  a  guard  of  honour 
furnished  from  Colonel  Willcocks'  own  body- 
guard, whose  smart  red  Zouave  tunics,  trimmed 
with  vellow,  were  an  appropriate  touch  of 
colour  in  the  background,  the  king  approached. 

The  King  of  Bekwai  had  waited  long  and 
anxiously  for  the  coming  of  the  British.  There 
v.-ere  times  when  he  must  have  doubted  whether 
they  were  ever  really  coming.  Encompassed  by 
foes  who  regarded  him  as  an  apostate  to  the  creed 
of  a  restored  Pagan  Empire,  his  position  was  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  and  trying.  But  he  had  held 
out,  and  now  was  his  reward  at  hand.  The 
white  folk  from  the  great  gift-giving  sea  had 
justified  his  faith  in  them.  Here  they  were  ; 
and  a  close  observer  records  how  King  Bekwai's 
heavy  features  relaxed  and  brightened  as  he 
met  and  grasped  the  hand  of  the  white  com- 
mander whose  advent  meant  salvation  to  Bekwai 
no  less  than  to  Kumassi. 

The  town  of  Bekwai  was,  meanwhile,  the 
scene  of  extraordinary  ferment  and  animation. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  over  three  thousand 
men,  and  of  these  two  thousand  carriers  were 
judiciously  imprisoned  in  a  great  stockade  or 
cage  of  bamboos  to  prevent  them  "  going  to 
bush."  For  these  unworthy  cattle,  cowards  to 
the  core,  were  legatees  of  the  Fanti  reputation, 
and  as  the  process  of  a  man  losing  himself  in 
the  circumambient  forest  was  as  easy  an  accident 
as  a  dropped  needle  vanishing  in  a  bottle  of  hay, 
a  check  upon  their  coming  and  going  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  transport  officers  had 
their  hands  full,  apportioning  loads,  and  regula- 
ting the  division  of  the  carriers  into  handy 
gangs,  each  under  its  own  headman. 

That  evening  Colonel  Willcocks  assembled 
all  the  Europeans  and  delivered  a  short,  stirring 
speech,  in  which  he  announced  the}-  would  start 
on  the  morrow,  and  might  expect  very  severe 
and  difficult  bush-fighting.  Standing  under  a 
Union  Jack  flying  from  a  staff  set  up  in  Bekwai, 
the  commander,  in  impassioned  tones,  told  his 
subordinates  it  was  his  determination  at  all  risk 
and  at  all  cost  to  save  the  little  heroic  garrison, 
who  had  fought  the  good  fight  so  stoutly,  and 
upheld  the  flag  of  their  country  under  a  tempest 
of  trouble  and  difficulty.  His  words,  brief  and 
simple,  reached  the  hearts  of  his  listeners,  and 
the  eloquent  silence  that  followed  his  thrilling 
appeal  told  of  feelings  deeply  stirred  and  deter- 
mination piously  aroused. 


THE    START    FROM    BEKWAT. 
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The  urgency  of  the  undertaking  necessitated 
the  advance  being  pushed  on  almost  prema- 
turely, and  the  arrangements  were  incomplete. 
Onlj'  two  carriers  could  be  supplied  for  each 
officer,  and  this  column  of  soldiery,  setting  out  to 
save  starving  comrades,  started  themselves  on 
half  rations  !  The  supply  issued  to  the  officers 
for  six  days'  sustenance  amounted  to  zi  lbs. 
tinned  meat,  2  lbs.  biscuit,  and  a  little  tea 
and  sugar,  to  be  supplemented  with  such  for- 
tuitous discoveries  and  annexations  of  yams  and 
plantains  as  they  could  command  on  the  road. 
Most  of  the  officers  had  managed  to  bring  up 
iviih  them,  by  private  transport  and  personal 
tfi'on,  individual  stores  of  provisions  ;  these 
u'erc  all  handed  over  to  the  commissariat  de- 
partment, to  be  added  to  the  general  stock. 
.Amidst  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  these 
rinal  adjustments  the  camp  was  kept  awake  till 
nearly  midnight,  when  a  few  short  hours  of  sleep 
were  snatched. . 

Reveille  sounded  at  4  a.m.,  and  in  the  drip- 
ping darkness  the  troops,  soaked  to  the  skin  by 
the  torrential  rains  that  had  not  ceased  their 
pelting  downpour  all  through  the  night,  fell  into 
rank  according  to  the  order  of  the  march. 
Colonel  Willcocks  had  spread  a  report  that  he  was 
going  to  attack  Kokofu,  twelve  miles  to  the  east 
of  Bekwai,  and  indeed  made  a  feint  in  that 
direction — a  ruse  which  deceived  several  thou- 
sands of  the  besiegers  of  Kumassi  into  a  flank 
march  to  protect  the  town  they  thus  believed 
to  be  threatened.  Cunning  as  the  Ashantis  are 
in  trap  and  ambuscade,  they  seem  to  have  been 
themselves  subject  to  deception,  for  Colonel 
Willcocks  hoodwinked  them  as  easily  and  com- 
pletely as  ]\Iajor  Morris  had  done  three  weeks 
before,  when  he  feinted  his  way  out  of  Kumassi. 

When  the  actual  word  to  march  was  given  a 
westerly  course  was  ordered,  the  destination 
being  Pekki,  fifteen  miles  towards  the  setting 
sun.  For  Colonel  Willcocks  had  decided  to 
approach  Kumassi  by  the  identical  route  of  the 
Exodus,  namely,  via  Ekwanta,  thereby  reversing 
the  pith  of  the  proverb,  "  Once  bitten,  twice 
shy,"  in  its  application  to  Ashanti  intelligence. 

It  was  half-past  six  of  the  morning  of  the 
13th  July  before  the  column  got  into  motion, 
and  ten  o'clock  e'er  the  rearguard  had  trailed  out 
of  Bekwai.  The  road  lay  through  dense,  inter- 
minable forest,  passing  here  and  there  a  friendly 
village  under  the  rule  of  the  Bekwai  king,  where 
the  inhabitants  clustered  out  with  bunches  of 
plantains  and  onions  and  pineapples  for  sale. 
But  between  these  little  open  glades  where  the 


villages  were  located  in  a  fungle-surrounded 
breathing  space  the  path  was  merely  a  narrow 
bush  track,  along  which  the  pioneers  were  in- 
cessantly employed  cutting  awav  the  entangle- 
ments of  undergrowth  and  removing  fallen  trees 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  carriers,  who 
were  many  of  them  overweighted  with  loads  of 
100  lbs.  The  column  stretched  in  single  tile 
for  a  length  varving  from  two  to  three  miles, 
according  to  the  difficulty  or  comparative  good- 
ness of  the  portion  of  the  path  in  negotiation. 
But  at  the  best  of  times  progress  was  terribly 
slow,  in  some  stretches  not  exceeding  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  an  hour.  Six  o'clock  found 
the  head  of  the  column  little  more  than  three 
leagues  from  Bekwai,  after  twelve  hours'  march- 
ing, and  Pekki  still  four  miles  distant.  A  halt 
was  called,  and  the  weary  men  hoped  it  meant 
a  bivouac  ;  but  not  so  ;  within  half  an  hour  the 
bugle  of  the  headquarters  staff  sounded  the 
'■  Advance  "  once  more,  and  arms  and  loads  were 
shouldered  and  lifted  as  the  long,  sinuous  column 
plunged  forward  again  for  a  night  march  through 
sombre  forests  darker  than  night. 

The  carriers — poor  brutes  ! — sullenl\'  took  up 
their  packs  ;  all  had  grown  weary,  combatants 
and  non-combatants  ;  the  animation  was  sub- 
dued, but  the  sterling  strata  of  determination 
remained  to  the  troops,  if  not  to  the  burden 
bearers.  There  was  no  talking,  and  the  taciturn 
African  negro  is  a  man  much  perturbed  in 
spirit.  The  only  cries  that  broke  the  silence 
were  the  constant  repetitions  of  the  orders,  "  Go 
on,"  and  the  appeals,  "  Help  up,"  from  headmen 
and  slaves  who  had  stumbled  or  cast  their 
burdens  down.  Presently,  a  large  village  was 
passed,  "  and  the  inhabitants,  who  had  crept 
from  their  beds  in  their  long  togas  of  white 
cloth,  looked  like  ghosts  as  they  stood  near 
their  huts,  gaping  at  the  column  of  creep/^ng 
shadows  passing  by."  The  air  was  close  and 
muggy  ;  the  rain  "  plopped  "  down,  as  if  turned 
on  from  a  tap  at  stated  intervals  ;  the  eerie 
forests,  cavernous  and  confined,  added  to  the 
general  sense  of  depression  and  oppression  ; 
nothing  in  the  pauses  between  the  drumming 
showers  broke  the  funereal  silence,  save  only  the 
dropping  of  drops  from  the  interlaced  foliage 
overhead,  and  the  squelching  protest  of  the 
swampy  path,  puddled  by  the  passage  of  thou- 
sands of  feet.  In  places  the  men  were  up  to 
their  waists  in  water.  The  carriers  fell  by 
scores  in  the  narrow  lane  that  never  opened  out  ; 
only  the  merciless,  but  compulsory,  application 
of  the  stick  forced  them  to  their  feet  again  and 
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kept  them  going.  The  packages,  pitched  liither 
and  thitlier,  could  not  stand  the  rough  usage, 
and  many  burst  open,  strewing  their  contents 
over  the  slush.  These  had  to  be  groped  for 
and  recovered  in  the  dark,  and  the  cases  tied 
together  as  best  could  be  with  ropes  and  withes 
extemporised  from  the  creepers  and  grasses. 

At  midnight  Pekki  was  reached,  everyone 
utterly  exhausted  and  worn  out  after  the 
terrible  nineteen  hours'  struggle  through  stink- 
ing swamps  and  sweating  forests.  The  march 
has  been  justly  described  as  one  of  the  finest 
efforts  of  a  campaign  that  was  one  long  series  of 
strenuous  endeavour.  Pekki  was  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  hostile  rebel  zone.  Precautions 
against  surprise  and  attack  had  to  be  taken. 
Sentries  were  posted  and  pickets  thrown  out. 
The  way  in  which  the  troops  told  off  for  these 
trj'ing  and  untimely  duties  responded  to  the  call 
on  their  endurance  was  marvellous.  "  No  other 
troops  in  the  world,"  writes  an  officer  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  "  could  surpass  them.  After  a 
sleepless  night,  with  wet  clothes,  without  shelter 
and  with  totally  inadequate  food,  the  men 
never  grumbled,  and  were  as  cheery  in  the 
morning  as  if  they  had  been  sitting  down  in 
cantonments." 

At  5  a.m.  on  the  14th  July  reveille  rang  out 
by  word  of  mouth,  for  no  bugles  were  allowed 
to  be  sounded  lest  notice  of  approach  should 
be  given  to  the  rebels.  Two  hours  later  the 
column  resumed  its  maixh.  Some  fifty  Bekwai 
scouts,  with  their  long  Dane  flintlocks,  joined 
the  force  at  Pekki,  their  promised  pay  being  a 
pound  a  piece  and  an  Ashanti  head.  Clearly 
polished  skulls  are  still  objets  dc  vertn  in  West 
Africa. 

Two  miles  out  from  Pekki  the  hostile  village 
of  Treda  was  reached,  and,  thanks  to  the 
precaution  of  preserving  silence,  surprised.  It 
was  a  big  fetish  place,  and  might  otherwise 
have  offered  resistance  and  occasioned  heavy 
Idss.  There  were  600  of  the  rebels  in  the 
village,  who  had  to  show  light  in  order  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  their  women.  Captain  Eden  and 
Lieutenant  Edwards,  in  command  of  the  advance 
guard  of  Yorubas  and  Frontier  Police,  stormed 
the  village  and  drove  the  rebels  out  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  with  a  loss  of  only  four 
wounded.  The  enemy  suffered  severely, 
judging  from  the  blood  spattered  on  the  walls 
of  the  buildings.  This  was  the  only  occasion 
during  the  operations  that  the  Relief  Column 
was  successful  in  scoring  a  surprise.  Treda 
yielded  a  little  harvest  of  loot  in  the  shape  of 


sneep — very  welcome — some  gold  ornaments, 
brass  cups,  stools,  and  curiously  carved  clay 
pipes.  Amongst  other  paraphernalia  discovered 
was  one  of  Lady  Hodgson's  boxes  which  had 
been  abandoned  during  the  Exodus. 

The  flying  Ashantis  gave  warning  of  our 
advance  to  their  compatriots,  and  the  next  lew 
villages  were  found  deserted. 

But  no  precautions  were  relaxed.  Every 
yard  of  bush  was  searched,  and  so  slow  was  the 
rate  of  progress  that  it  was  more  tiring  than  if 
three  times  the  actual  distance  had  been 
traversed.  But  Colonel  Willcocks,  wise  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  Ashanti  genius  for  ambus- 
cade, cautiously  tapped  his  path,  as  does  a  blind 
man  before  adventuring  his  foot  forward. 

The  enemies'  scouts  vv'ere  presently  hit  oflf, 
and  later  on  the  column,  and  especially  its  rear, 
was  subjected  to  much  sniping  and  desultory 
fighting.  This  so  delaved  the  march  that 
Ekwanta,  eight  miles  from  Pekki,  was  only 
made  at  four  o'clock,  and  it  was  decided,  after 
the  arduous  exertions  of  the  last  thirty-four 
hours,  of  which  twenty-eight  at  least  had  been 
under  arms,  to  give  the  force  a  good  rest  before 
attempting  the  final  coup  of  cutting  the  cordon 
and  relieving  the  garrison. 

That  evening,  after  thev  had  enjoved  a  ^%\y 
hours'  repose,  Colonel  Willcocks  summoned  to 
his  presence  the  officers  of  his  force  and  spake 
to  them  a  few  solemn,  soldierly  words.  He  had 
the  gift  of  eloquence  and  knew  his  way  to  the 
human  heart.  He  warned  them  they  must 
expect  heavy  fighting  on  the  morrow,  for  the 
enemy  were  strong!}'  stockaded  and  in  great 
numerical  strength.  "  But  come  what  may,"  he 
cried,  with  a  dauntless  ring  in  his  rising  voice 
that  flung  a  challenge  to  the  black,  listening 
forests,  and  the  blacker  foes  that  lurked  in  them, 
"  I  mean  to  be  in  Kumassi  to-morrow  night; 
Let  it  not  be  said  w-e  allowed  that  gallant  little 
garrison  to  perish.  We  must — and  we  shall — 
be  in  Kumassi  to-morrow  night.  I  know  all 
of  )-ou  will  do  your  dutv  in  this  momentous 
undertaking." 

A  little  later,  at  eight  o'clock,  three  shots 
were  fired  from  a  7-pounder,  in  the  hope  of  their 
report  reaching  the  ears  of  the  beleaguered  garri- 
son. We  know  that  it  actually  did  reach  the  dull 
ears  of  the  seventy-year-old  native  officer,  whose 
earnest  asseveration  impressed  the  truth  of  his 
statement  on  Captain  Bishop.  It  was  no  effect 
of  second  sight,  but  a  reality,  with  just  a  touch 
of  the  miraculous  in  it.  that  onlv  the  veteran 
should  have  caught  the  sound  of  the  signal. 
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And  last  of  all  an  ominous  orJer  was  issued 
by  Colonel  \Vi!lcocks.  All  soldiers  and  carriers 
who  fell  in  the  morrow's  operations  were  to  be 
left  where  they  fell.  Of  such,  in  times  of 
momentous  necessity,  is  the  stern  business  of 
war. 

Four  of  the  clock  next  morning  saw  the 
Relief  Expedition  rising  from  the  soaking  mud 
in  which  it  had  spent  the  night,  and  with  the 
first  streak  of  dawn  the  men  fell  in  and  the 
march  was  resumed.  As  they  reached  deserted 
village  after  deserted  village,  and  riddled  the 
surrounding  bush  with  a  few  covering  volleys, 
no  answer  was  given,  and  silence  and  desolation 
seemed  to  be  reigning  supreme.  The  route  was 
atrocious.  For  some  miles  they  had  to  pass 
through  flooded  land,  the  water  never  less  than 
a  foot  deep.  Tramp  :  tramp — splash  :  splash  I 
The  Indian  sportsman,  who  has  bagged  his 
hundred  couple  of  snipe  in  the  paddy  fields  of 
Bengal,  can  approximate  and  appreciate  the 
physical  fatigue,  when  he  recalls  similar  exertion 
that  might  be  reckoned  not  less  than  that  of  the 
treadmill.  The  road  was  dotted  with  putrid 
and  headless  corpses,  sad  relics  of  those  who  had 
fallen  by  the  wayside  in  Sir  Frederick  Hodgson's 
Exodus,  and  whose  decomposing  remains  marked 
the  route  and  poisoned  the  air. 

False  anticipations  were  aroused  by  this  in- 
comprehensible absence  of  the  enemy.  Surmise 
began  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  that  it  was 
going  to  be  a  mere  parade  after  all,  and  Kumassi 
entered  without  a  shot  fired.  Midday  came 
and  went,  and  still  no  sign  of  the  foe  ;  still  no 
ambuscade,  no  resistance. 

Suddenly  the  whole  scene  and  circumstances 
changed.  At  four  o'clock  the  column  had  to 
pass  a  rather  nast}'  swamp,  and  just  as  it  was 
emerging  from  the  sticky  bog,  the  reports  of 
two  guns  on  the  left  broke  the  silence.  A  few 
moments  later  Major  Melliss  and  Lieutenant 
Edwards,  leaders  of  the  scouts,  found  their  part}' 
heavily  fired  upon,  and  both  of  them  were 
slightly  wounded.  Simultaneously,  a  tremen- 
dous fusillade  was  opened  upon  the  rearguard, 
and  the  rattle  of  the  discharge  ran  up  the  whole 
line  of  the  column  to  the  front,  like  the  break- 
ing of  a  long  diagonal  wave  upon  a  pebbly 
beach. 

A  little  while  elapsed  before  the  scouts  could 
locate  the  stockades,  absolutely  hidden  in  the 
heavy  bush.  As  in  all  Ashanti  forest  fighting, 
the  foe  were  invisible,  whilst  the  enemy,  by 
cutting  a  new  road  to  serve  their  strategy  of 
resistance,  had  boggled  the  guide. 


Colonel  WiJlcocks,  cool  and  resolute,  issued 
instant  orders  for  the  infantry  to  extend  on  both 
flanks.  To  penetrate  the  impervious  bush  w^as 
impossible  until  the  pioneers  had  hewn  and 
hacked  slight  lanes  for  the  advance  of  single 
files,  chanting  their  war  songs  while  they  plied 
their  machetes.  It  took  twenty  minutes  to 
accomplish  this,  and  sufficiently  extend  the 
infantry,  some  of  whom  faced  north,  whilst  two 
companies  opposed  a  flank  attack  from  the  east, 
where  a  stockade  stood,  from  which,  despite  the 
concentrated  fire  of  four  Maxims,  the  Ashantis 
were  pouring  in  a  hot  fusillade  from  their  long 
Dane  guns. 

At  the  sound  of  the  first  report  a  most  extra- 
ordinary scene  occurred  amongst  the  carriers. 
With  one  accord  they  flung  themselves  flat  on 
their  bellies  and,  extemporising  their  loads  as 
abattis,  buried  their  heads  in  the  protection 
thus  afforded.  It  was  a  curious  sight  :  two 
thousand  stalwart  black  savages,  prone,  grovel- 
ling and  panic-stricken  at  the  sound  of  powder. 
Between  them  the  troops  had  to  pick  and 
jump  their  way  like  a  Highland  flinger  tip- 
toeing it  over  crossed  claymores. 

A  general  action  ensued,  or,  to  be  correct,  an 
action  as  general  as  the  opposition  of  a  com- 
pletely invisible  foe  and  the  hamper  of  spread- 
eagled  carriers  would  allow.  The  loud  report 
of  the  Ashanti  Dane  guns  charged  with  common 
blasting  powder,  the  sharper  crack  of  the 
Martini-Metfords,  the  snappy  cachinnation  of 
the  machine  guns  running  up  the  gamut  of  their 
ribbons,  and  the  thunder  of  the  field  pieces, 
filled  the  reverberating  forests  with  a  deafening 
uproar.  The  smoke,  confined  by  the  intense 
leafy  canopy  overhead,  fumed  and  filled  the 
heavy  imprisoned  atmosphere  with  dense  clouds 
that  resembled  miasmatic  mists,  whilst  fleeting 
wisps  filtered  up,  interveining  the  tree-tops 
and  mounting  sluggishly  into  the  welkin.  All 
was  outcry  and  uncertainty  ;  dim  attack  and 
undiscerned  opposition.  Never  a  sight  could 
be  snapped,  never  a  bead  drawn  on  the  phantom 
forest  foe.  Buller's  white  Never-say-dies  in  the 
gigantic  struggle  to  relieve  Ladysmith  warred 
against  mountains  allied  with  men  ;  Willcocks' 
black  British  bulldogs  fought  against  mystery 
and  the  unseen. 

For  an  hour  the  eerie  combat  in  the  suffo- 
cating swelter  of  the  steaming  forest  continued, 
and  then  suddenly  the  "Cease  Fire"  sounded. 
It  was  the  prelude  to  the  practical.  Officers 
braced  themselves  as  men  do  who  have  to  go  in 
for  a  critical  innings  at  an  international  cricket 
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match.  With  a  ringing  rattle  bayonets  \vere 
fixed,  whilst  tiie  buglers  gave  the  "  Charge "' 
with  sphtting  cheeks,  and  feet  fidgeting  to  get 
it  over  and  join  the  fray.  Then  vaulting, 
leaping,  scrambling,  led  by  their  officers  and 
several  members  of  the  Commandant's  personal 
staff,  the  Yorubas  and  Hausas  simply  swept  over 
the  impediments  as  a  cloud  sweeps  up  and  over 
a  ridge  of  mountains. 

"  Having  full  confidence  in  my  men  I  de- 
termined to  advance  with  the  bayonet,"  writes 
Colonel  Willcocks  in  his  admirable  cabled 
despatch — a  document  that  shows  our  great 
soldiers  have  not  vet  lost  the  art  of  which 
Wellington  was  the  master.  And  in  a  few 
vivid  lines  he  tells  us  how  his  confidence  was 
justified.  "  The  charge  could  not  have  been 
beaten  in  elan  by  any  soldiers.  I  am  proud 
of  the  Yoruba  soldiers  of  the  West  African 
Frontier  Force,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
fighting  force."  There  had  been  critics  who 
had  delivered  themselves  of  doubts  as  to  the 
grit  of  the  Yorubas,  and  the  Colonel  adds 
definitively,  ''  Any  misgivings  as  to  the  qualities 
of  the  Yorubas,  which  may  hitherto  have  been 
felt  by  those  who  only  believe  in  the  Hausas, 
are  vanished.  Their  gallant  conduct  was  the 
admiration  of  every  officer  present  at  the  fight. 
Their  bayonet  charge  absolutely  paralysed  the 
eiiemy>who  at  once  ceased  firing  and  fied  awa}- 
in  thousands." 

And  thus  before  the  bold  and  resolute 
advance  of  this  little  column  of  1,050  fighting 
men — supported,  it  is  true,  by  guns,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  pinch,  it  was  not  the  calibre  of 
metal,  but  the  point  of  muscle-handled  steel  that 
decided  the  day — the  Ashanti  armv  fled,  and 
their  war  camp  was  taken.  It  was  a  remark- 
able victory  won  in  the  prison  gloom  of  a  forest 
primeval  :  you  may  write  it  down  on  the  same 
page  that  records  Eyre  Coote's  advance  into 
Upper  Bengal  after  Plassy,  or  traces  the  meteoric 
course  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  through  Central  India. 

Colonel  Willcocks  was  himself  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  standing  erect  by  his  guns,  massed 
in  a  semicircle  under  cover  of  a  huge  fallen 
cotton-tree,  whence  he  issued  the  necessary 
directions.  Our  loss  was  only  two  men  killed 
and  twenty-three  wounded — a  marvellously 
light  bill  to  pay,  considering  the  column  had 
unwittingly  advanced  to  within  tossing  distance 
of  the  hidden  stockades. 

Gruesome  were  the  sights  within  them  when 
they  were  stormed.  In  one,  straddling  the 
Pekki  Road,  the  walls  were    bespattered  with 


blood,  brains,  and  shreds  of  human  flesh  ;  in  a 
corner  a  shell  had  evidently  exploded  amongst  a 
gathered  mass  of  defenders,  and  limbs  had  been 
torn  oflF  and  hurled  into  the  surrounding  bush, 
whilst  disembowelled  trunks,  and  others  with 
the  heads  and  faces  blown  away,  littered  the 
ghastly  shambles  with  a  sickening  welt.  The 
havoc  was  terrible  :  the  holocaust  horrifying. 

There  were  no  less  than  three  strong  stockades 
barring  the  path,  one  in  front  and  two  on  flank 
— a  veritable  ciil  dc  sac.  The  largest  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  five  feet  high  and 
as  thick,  and  protected  with  great  trunks  of 
trees,  further  solidified  with  earth  rammed  in 
between  their  parallels.  These  structures  had 
to  be  pulled  down  to  enable  the  column  to 
pass.  Swinging  with  the  jaunt  of  victor)',  the 
expedition  pushed  forward  in  a  cluster  for  about 
three  hundred  yards,  when  it  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  dreadful  gloom  of  the  fainting  forest 
into  the  intense,  refreshing  relief  of  the  open  air. 

And  then  there  rose  a  cry,  resonant,  jubilant, 
all-trials-forgetting — "  Kumassi  !  Kumassi  !  " 
So  might  the  sailors  of  Columbus  have  shouted 
when  they  sighted  the  new  land  ;  so  the  soldiers 
of  Wolseley  cheered,  had  procrastination  not 
robbed  them  of  the  lost  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ing Gordon  from  Khartoum.  Through  the 
black  waters  of  the  African  jungle  the  way  had 
been  won,  and  here  was  a  sight  to  gladden  eyes. 

F"or  above  the  isolated  fort,  stern  and  stark  in 
its  splendid  isolation,  the  flag  of  Great  Britain 
was  still  flying. 

Then  men  went  mad.  From  a  thousand  lips, 
pursed  but  five  minutes  back  in  anxious  per- 
plexity, burst  forth  a  hurricane  of  hurrahs. 
Officer  and  private,  Briton  and  negro,  flung  their 
helmets  and  caps  into  the  air  in  a  delirium  of 
joy  and  gratification.  The  Bekwai  scouts,  whose 
disregard  of  the  muzzle  direction  of  their  long 
Dane  guns,  and  absurd  habit  of  firing  them' off 
promiscuousl}',  had  led  to  the  precautionary 
measure  of  their  being  disarmed,  had  now  their 
unloaded  weapons  returned  to  them,  to  save 
their  amour  proprc  and  permit  them  to  enter 
Kumassi  in  the  panoply  of  war,  and  as  men 
worthy  to  be  trusted  with  such  dangerous 
stuff  as  gunpowder.  Even  the  currish  carriers, 
the  mud  of  panic  still  smeared  on  their  fore- 
heads, caught  the  infection,  and  for  once  in 
their  lives  assumed  a  martial  swagger,  aping 
the  military  as  they  tramped  in  line,  six 
abreast,  and  swung  down  the  broad  road 
towards  the  capital.  For  on  emerging  from  the 
forest    Colonel    Willcocks    had    collected    and 
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re-formed  the  column,  and,  supported  hy  his 
officers,  advanced  at  their  head,  leading  them,  as 
it  was  his  right  to  do. 

The  closing  scene  was  one  of  human  interest 
and  superhuman  excitement.  The  whole  ex- 
pediiion  advanced  in  a  compact  body,  past, 
ruined  and  charred  houses,  and  all  the  wreck 
and  wrack  and  reek  of  the  savage  siege,  towards 
the  open  plateau,  where  stands  the  thatch-roofed 
bungalow  fort — grown  majestic  during  these  last 
few  desperate  weeks — its  precincts  rendered 
unspeakabl}-  foul  and  revolting  by  the  decaying 
human  carrion  strewn  in  its  vicinity,  and  now  half 
hidden  by  the  long  grass  and  tropic  vegetation 
fattening  on  the  blood-soaked  soil. 

The  advancing  force  was  cheering  wildlv,  the 
Hausas  praising  the  prophet  in  chorused  prean, 
the  pagan  Yorubas  feverishly  chanting  their 
war  songs,  tinctured  with  the  fetish  of  their 
creed;  the 'bugles  blaring  out  an  impetuous 
"  We  are  coming !  "  But,  for  a  time,  no 
response  from  the  silent  stone  battlements. 

A  chill  dread  struck  those  that  noted  this  with 
a    horrible    amaze.     Was    it    possible    they  had 


arrived  too  late  ?  Had  the  small  garrison,  as  a 
last  desperate  resort,  cut  its  wa\'  out  ?  It  could 
not — could  not  be,  the  fort  had  fallen  ? 

No  ;  there  was  the  flag  flj'ing  proudly.  And 
on  arriving  within  two  hundred  yards  three 
gaunt  figures,  garbed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Queen,  were  seen  issuing  forth  with  slow  and 
feeble  steps  to  greet  their  deliverers. 

You .  may  put  the  picture  of  the  meeting 
between  Colonel  Willcocks  and  Captain  Bisho]5 
as  a  companion  one  to  that  which  depicts  the 
hand-grasp  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  Sir  Henry 
Havelock  outside  Lucknow.  It  has  a  right  to 
hang  on  the  same  wall. 

And  in  this  hour  of  glorious  triumph  the 
strong  man  who  had  succoured  was  weaker  than 
the  worn-out  man  wIk)  had  been  saved.  The 
terrible  strain  of  an.xietv  and  responsibility  that 
burdens  the  mind  in  command  was  too  great ; 
and  the  cheers  for  the  Queen  and  greetings 
between  rescuer  and  rescued  were  scarcely  over 
before  Colonel  Willcocks  fainted,  "  and  had  to 
be  carried  into  the  fort  he  had  relieved  on  the 
ver)-  day  he  had  promised." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE    SECOND   RELIEF   Or    KCM.'^SSr. 


THE  condition  of  the  relieved  fort  is 
vividlv  described  by  Sir  James  Will- 
cock.s  in  his  incisive  despatch.  "  A 
terrible  scene  of  desolation  and  horror  ; 
the  stench  sickening  ;  nothing  but  burnt-down 
houses  and  putrid  bodies  to  be  seen,  the  latter 
right  up  to  the  walls  of  the  fort.  Most  of  the 
native  soldiers  too  weak  to  stand.  The  British 
officers  thanked  God  for  relief,  as  a  few  days 
more  would  have  seen  the  last  of  the  defence. 
I  have  never  beheld  anything  so  gruesome 
as  the  vicinity  of  the  fort." 

There  is  no  need  to  linger  upon  these  horrors, 
or  add  one  stroke  to  the  vivid  craft  of  the  above 
lines.  They  have  been  recapitulated  to  show 
the  awful  ordeal  through  which  the  garrison 
passed.  But  one  more  fact  must  be  added. 
Sir  James  gave  his  opinion  that  the  garrison 
left  behind  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  task 
assigned  it.  Of  which  it  may  be  said,  Cu  vn 
sans  dire  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  well  it  should 
be  officially  and  historically  stated. 

In  sketching  the  operations  of  the  First  Relief 
Column  very  little  mention  has  been  made  of 
individual  exertion  and  prowess.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  unaccompanied  by  any  war  corre- 
spondent ;  the  history  of  the  march  has  been 
told  by  officers  who  were  engaged  in  it,  and 
their  description  is  marred  by  a  soldierly 
modesty.  In  the  second  place,  bush  fighting, 
although  requiring  the  highest  qualities  of 
s  s 


leadership  and  personal  gallantry,  does  not  lend 
itself  to  the  exigencies  of  descriptive  detail. 
There  is  a  certain  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
in  blocking  brilliant  services  in  a  dull  run- 
ning paragraph  of  proper  names  ;  and  yet  no 
account  of  this  really  glorious  episode  would 
be  just  that  omitted  mention  of  those  whom  the 
Chief  singled  out  for  special  commendation. 
Here  are  the  names,  given  in  a  routine  as  un- 
attractive as  the  records  of  their  achievements 
would  be  glowing,  were  they  available. 

.Major  Henslock,  W.I.R.  (Chief  of  the  Staff). 

Major  Wilkinson,  ist  Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 

Captain  Holford,  7th  Hussars,  D.A.A.G. 

Captain  McClintock,  R.E.,  W.A.F.F. 

Captain  Eden,  O.xford  Light  Infantry, 
W.A.F.F. 

Captain  Wright,  Manchester  Regiment, 
W.A.F.F. 

Lieutenant  Phillips,  R.A.,  W.A.F.F. 

Lieutenant  Cartwright,  Durham  Light  In- 
fantry, W.A.F.F. 

Sergeant-Major  Bosher,  R.A.,  W.A.F.F. 

Sergeant  Farini,  Durham.  Light  Infantry, 
W.A.F.F. 

Dr.  MacDowell,  P.M.O. 

Mr.  Haddon-Smith,  Gold  Coast  C.S. 

And,  to  make  a  last  quotation  from  this  his- 

,  torical  despatch,  this  is  how  Colonel   Sir  James 

Willcocks    appreciates    his    negro     soldiery : — 
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"  I  cannot  end  without  bringing  to  notice  the 
soldierly  qualities  of  officers  and  men  under 
trials  I  have  personally  never  previously  known 
in  my  long  experience  of  jungle  warfare.  Their 
cheerfulness  under  every  form  of  discomfort,  and 
their  valour  against  the  unseen  and  unknown 
numbers  ;  on  half  rations  ;  native  soldiers  with- 
out any  blankets  ;  yet  always  cheery.  They 
are  deserving  of  high  praise." 

And  so  sav  all  of  us. 

The  wedge  that  had  been  driven  in  had  now 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  danger  was  feared.  The 
advance  had  been  made  by  able-bodied  men,  the 
retirement  had  to  be  conducted  with  hamper  of 
hammocks  and  endless  invalids. 

Without  the  safe  and  speedy  withdrawal  of 
the  ennobled  wreck  of  the  garrison,  the  relief 
could  only  be  reckoned  half  a  relief.  This  was 
the  task  Colonel  Willcocks— now,  by  honour  of 
his  sovereign,  Sir  James  Willcocks,  and  with  a 
step  in  rank — had  to ^ apply  himself  to.  The 
Ashanti  snake  was  scotched  but  not  killed  ;  the 
rebels  still  held  several  stockades  in  the  near 
vicinity,  which  could  not  be  tackled  at  the 
moment.  But  it  was  apparent  they  were  tem- 
porarily subdued.  So  Sir  Jarnes  decided  to  make 
the  mcst  of  the  fleeting  moment  and  attempt  the 
difTicult  passage  back  to  Bekwai,  with  his  sick 
and  wounded.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men  of 
the  West  African  Frontier  Force,  under  Captain 
Eden,  supported  by  Lieutenant  Mayne,  Medical 
Officer  Thompson,  and  Sergeant  Desborough, 
were  ordered  to  garrison  the  fort,  and  ample 
supplies  of  ammunition  and  a  seven  weeks'  stock 
of  food  left  for  them.  Every  other  soul  in  the 
place,  down  to  the  very  children,  were  ordered 
to  march  out  and  back  to  Bekw-ai,  where  the 
Colonel  had  now  his  principal  base,  and 
whence,  when  better  equipped,  he  could  carry 
out  his  plans  for  quelling  the  insurrection,  and 
re-establishing  and  rehabilitating  British  power 
and, prestige  in  Ashantiland. 

The  second  Exodus  from  the  fort  was  even 
more  dramatic  than  the  first.  It  was  a  proces- 
sion of  heroes,  carried  in  hammocks,  by  reason 
of  their  devotion  to  the  Great  White  Queen, 
whose  flag  they  had  defended  until  they  had  not 
strength  to  stand.  And  every  hammock  was  a 
humble  throne  ! 

On  the  17th  of  Jul_y  the  return  march  began  ; 
it  left  ashes  and  destruction  in  its  three  days' 
trail.  There  were  memories  of  the  shambles  in 
and  round  Kumassi  that  prevented  any  torch- 
bearing  hand  being  touched  in  appeal  or  protest. 
On  the  19th  of  July,  tired  out  after  a  week   ol 


sore  travail,  hard  fighting  and  half  rations,  Sir 
James's  little  army  and  its  convoy  entered 
Bekwai  again.  .Seven  days  had  seen  much — 
much  attempted,  much  done.  A  week's  rest 
was  decreed  for  all  but  the  master  minds  ;  they 
had  to  labour,  reorganising  the  force  and  plan- 
ning the  pacification. 

The  revolt  was  still  seething  unchecked  in  the- 
country  to  the  east,  spreading  to  the  south,  and 
certain  to  recrudesce  in  the  north.  But  par- 
ticularly around  Kokofu,  ever  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  advancing  relief  columns,  and  now  a 
menace,  for  here  the  Ashantis  had  massed. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Morland,  conunanding  the 
1st  Battalion  of  the  West  African  Frontier 
Force,  with  a  full  staff  of  officers,  800  men,  three 
75-millimetre  guns  (ordnance  which  had  proved 
marvellously  effective  in  the  recent  bush 
warfare)  and  two  7-pounders,  was  detached  to 
make  a  reconnaissance  in  force  against  Kokofu. 

The  greatest  precautions  were  taken  in  the 
prearranged  order  of  march.  Major  Melliss, 
who  had  led  the  way  to  Kumassi,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  advance  guard,  consisting  of  two 
companies  of  West  African  Rifles  acting  ai 
scouts,  fifty  carriers  with  machetes,  pressed  into 
duty  as  pioneers  to  clear  a  path  for  the  guns, 
and  two  7-pounders.  Next  came  the  com- 
mander and  staff  with  personal  escorts  ;  the- 
dressing  station,  with  two  medical  officers  and 
twelve  hammocks  and  stretchers,  and  a  com- 
pany and  a  half  of  the  West  African  Rifles. 
The  reserve  ammunition  column  and  held 
hospital  of  eighteen  hammocks  followed,  the 
whole  brought  up  by  a  very  strong  rearguard. 

Winding  through  the  narrow  bush  track  in. 
dngle  file,  the  battlefield  of  Amoaful,  where  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  fought  his  desperate  action  ir? 
1874,  now  an  avoided  spot,  was  reached  and 
passed.  Here  the  main  road  to  Kumassi  was 
struck,  for  Bekwai  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  it. 
Left  wheeling,  the  column  proceeded  a  space 
due  north  to  Esumeja,  where  it  arrived  at  half- 
past  eight,  and  a  halt  was  ordered  for  breakfast. 
Here  the  commander  explained  his  plan  of 
operations. 

Starting  on  again,  about  noon  a  burnt  village 
.vas  reached  just  outside  Kokofu,  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  action.  Presently  a  single  shot 
Avas  heard,  and  then  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 
The  rebels  popped  up  everywhere  :  they 
bordered  the  advance  guard  on  front  and  both 
flanks.  Experience  had  taught  our  officers  the 
value  of  the  bayonet,  and  distant  be  the  day 
when  that  weapon  shall  be  abandoned.     Major 
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Melliss  grasped  the  opportunity  and  sounded  the 
charge.  Bounding  forward  at  the  head  of  his 
scouts,  he  carried  the  stockade  which  had 
suddenly  loomed  up  in  the  forest  depths.  Over 
it,  and  through  it,  and  out  on  the  other  side. 
Here  a  hill,  and  on  its  slope  scores  and  scores  of 
Ashanti  war  huts.  The  enemy  were  com- 
pletely surprised.  Still  they  made  a  show  of 
resistance,  and  even  got  off  a  little  fusillade. 
But  the  glitter  of  the  horrid  cold  steel  over- 
awed them,  and  suddenly  they  broke  and  fled 
to  the  rear  and  flanks,  disappearing  in  the 
adjacent  bush. 

The  guns  had  not  been  able  to  come  into 
action  owing  to  the  impetuous  Melliss  and  his 
scouts  trespassing  into  the  line  of  their  fire. 
Not  to  be  out  of  it.  Major  Montanaro  and 
Sergeant-Major  Bosher,  R.A. — a  gallant  non- 
commissioned officer  whose  name  constantly 
crops  up — supported  the  storming  party.  And 
indeed  it  was  soon  plain  to  see  the  Hausas  and 
Yorubas  needed  no  artillery  demonstration  to 
open  a  way  for  them.  They  simply  dashed  at 
the  stockade  and  doubled  up  the  further  slope. 
But  qualms  of  conscience  pricked  Bosher,  and 
he  restrained  himself,  restoring  his  attention  to 
his  more  legitimate  duty  of  finding  a  suitable 
spot  for  his  guns,  now  bogged  and  creaking  in 
the  rear,  where  Lieutenants  Halfpenny  and 
Phillips  were  encouraging  the  carriers  at  the 
drag  ropes  by  hammering  them.  Out  of  the 
knee-deep  mud  they  came  with  plunges  and 
jerks.  Bosher  had  found  the  spot — a  nice  little 
open  space  in  the  war  camp.  The  guns  were 
run  up  and  planted.  It  took  time,  and  the 
enemy,  their  confidence  somewhat  restored 
when  they  found  themselves  in  the  shelter  of 
the  bush,  rallied,  crept  to  its  edge,  and  began 
blazing  away  again.  For  just  half  a  moment 
the  guns  were  in  a  nasty  corner  ;  they  had  to 
be  adjusted,  loaded,  pointed,  and  it  required  a 
fraction  of  grace.  Colonel  Morland,  with  the 
eve  of  a  skilled  commander  for  the  weak  spot  in 
his  armour,  instantly  flung  his  personal  escort 
against  the  rallying  rebels.  Wright  and 
Graham,  with  sword  in  one  hand  and  revolver 
in  the  other,  led  them,  joining  jMelliss,  whose 
scouts  were  baulking  at  the  edge  of  the  bush, 
imable  to  see  their  foe,  and  yet  suffering  from 
the  hostile  fire.  Then  Melliss  plunged  on  again, 
and  the  impetus  of  this  spurt  carried  him  to  the 
suburbs  of  Kokofu.  Here  others  of  the  rebels 
made  a  further  opposition,  but  it  was  fruitless. 
Disorganisation  had  done  its  work,  and  men 
who  might  have  proved  most  formidable  massed 


in  one  quarter  were  half  beaten  when  they 
were  split  into  three  sections  by  such  a  ternlic 
impact  as  had  smashed  up  their  phalanx. 

Kokotu  was  a  capital  onlj'  one  degree  less 
important  than  Kumassi.  It  was  the  rallying 
point  of  the  rebellion,  a  great,  strong,  stockaded 
town,  full  of  pent-roofed  huts,  which  pre- 
sented the  perils  of  street  fighting.  But  the 
troops  were  not  to  be  denied  :  this  was  the 
business  they  had  come  to  despatch.  They 
despatched  it  with  despatch.  Mad  with  the 
delirious  enthusiasm  of  battle,  the  Hausas  and 
Yorubas  leapt  forward  and  captured  the  place, 
driving  out  the  flying  Ashantis  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Complete  victory  crowned  their 
effort.  And  then  occurred  an  extraordinarilv 
dramatic  scene.  All  in  an  instant  the  training 
of  long  and  stern  discipline  deserted  the  troops, 
and  they  became  savages  again — not  in  savagery, 
but  in  their  antics,  for  without  more  ado  they  set 
to  waving  their  hands  over  their  heads,  stamping 
their  protuberant  heels  in  uncouth  war  dances, 
and  breaking  out  into  old  forgotten  battle  songs, 
whilst  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  riot  of 
their  rude  racial  exuberance,  and  their  officers, 
delighted  at  the  spirit  they  had  displayed,  stood 
looking  on  in  admiration. 

It  was  a  complete,  without  being  a  decisive 
victor}'.  Two  hundred  Dane  guns,  several  rifles. 
Martini  and  Dum-Dum  cartridges,  and  fourteen 
kegs  of  gunpowder — priceless  commodities  witli 
the  Ashantis — were  the  spoils  of  war,  and 
vouched  for  the  clever  surprise  effected,  since 
under  no  ordinary  circumstances  would  the 
rebels  have  abandoned  such  treasured  stock. 
The  town  of  Kokofu  was  duly  incinerated,  and 
aj'ter  an  hour's  rest  the  column  returned  to 
Bekwai,  proud  and  jubilant  of  having  wiped  out 
the  stain  of  the  reverses  twice  inflicted  on  us  in 
the  earlier  phase  of  the  campaign.  Sir  James 
Willcocks  gave  them  a  rousing  ovation,  and 
Colonel  Morland — in  the  snappy  slang  of  the 
Gold  Coast — "  dashed  "  a  bottle  of  champagne 
to  each  officer — a  prodigality  to  be  considered  of 
in  the  West  African  Hinlerland — and  distributed 
"  a  shilling  dash  "  to  those  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  at  the  critical  moment  extricated  the 
75-mm.  gun  from  the  mud  and  run  it  into 
action. 

But  there  was  a  still  better  "  dash  "  in  store 
for  this  dashing  little  relief  expedition.  On  the 
27th  July  a  message  from  her  Majesty  reached 
Bekwai,  congratulating  Sir  James  Willcocks  and 
all  those  under  his  command  on  the  success  of 
their   operations   in    relieving    Kumassi.      This 
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personal  recognition  from  the  sovereign  aroused 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  that  distant  camp, 
and  tilled  everyone,  from  the  thief  in  command 
to  tlic  humblest  unit,  with  pride  and  gratifi- 
cation. 

Sir  James's  programme  for  the  pacification 
of  the  countrv  was  now  perfected.  The  first 
necessity  was  to  secure  his  line  of  communica- 
tion, which  was  threatened  by  a  large  war-camp 
of  rebels  near  a  place  called  Yankoma,  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Dompoassi,  where  an  army  of 
5,000  Ashantis,  Adansis,  and  Kokofus  was 
collected.  They  had  done  much  damage, 
destroying  the  Fumsu-Kwisa  line  of  telegraph, 
and  threatened  to  interrupt  the  transit  of  stores 
and  munitions  to  the  Iront. 

]\lajor  Beddoes,  of  the  West  African  Frontier 
Force,  was  sent  to  scour  the  country  with  a  flying 
column  400  strong.  After  several  trying  marches 
through  the  usual  dense  forests,  he  brought 
the  foe  to  action  on  the  30th  July.  The  enemy 
fought  tenaciously,  making  three  attacks,  and  as 
each  was  repulsed  falling  back  on  as  many  strong 
positions.  From  six  in  the  morning  till  dusk 
the  fight  raged.  Without  rest  and  without  food, 
for  the  combat  had  been  challenged  after  a 
forced  march,  the  little  column  fought  and  won, 
capturing  the  war  camp  and  inflicting  severe 
punishment  on  the  enemy,  of  whom  a  few  were 
captured.  In  this  stubbornly  contested  action 
our  losses  were  very  severe,  and  it  deserves  a 
better  description  than  the  meagre  accounts 
available  admit.  ]\Iajor  Beddoes  and  Lieu- 
tenants Phillips  and  Swabey  were  severely 
wounded,  and  Captain  Monck-Mason  and 
Colour-Sergeant  Blair  slightly,  with  thirty 
casualties  amongst  the  rank  and  file.  Sir  Jan;es 
gave  great  credit  in  his  despatches  to  Major 
Beddoes  —  "a  really  e.-ccellent  oificer  " — and 
specially  mentioned  Captain  Green,  Captain 
Neal,  and  Lieutenant  Phillips. 

Li  co-operation  with  the  flying  column 
another  irregular  one  had  been  acting  in  the 
south.  It  consisted  of  3,500  Denkera  levies, 
under  the  king  of  that  tribe,  stiffened  by  a 
company  of  the  W.A.F.F.  with  five  European 
officers,  the  whole  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Wright.  The  south  and  the  south-east 
of  Bekwai  was  the  tract  they  were  deputed  to 
clear — the  country  of  the  Adansis,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  tribes  in  the  Confederation.  The 
chief  objective  was  the  stretch  of  country 
between  the  Obuassi  gold  mines  and  the  Prahsu- 
Fumsu  road.  With  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory, 
if    superabundant,    material     at     his     disposal. 


Captain  Wright  effected  his  purpose  efficiently, 
defeating  the  enemy  and  driving  them  into  the 
northern  area  of  active  operations,  where  were 
plenty  of  troops  to  cope  with  them. 

Having  thus  safeguarded  his  communications. 
Sir  James  turned  his  attention  to  Kumassi, 
which  was  still  a  city  besieged.  A  second  relief 
expedition  was  organised,  and  the  command  en- 
trusted to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burroughs.  The 
force  consisted  of  a  company  of  the  2nd 
W.A.F.F.  under  Captain  McCarthy,  a  company 
of  the  3rd  W.A.F.F.  under  Lieutenant  Short- 
land,  a  company  of  the  West  African  Rifles 
under  Captain  Loch,  two  companies  of  the 
Central  African  Regiment  under  Captains  Mar- 
gesson  and  Stephenson,  and  sixty-three  Sikhs. 
These  latter  had  recently  arrived  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle  from  Eastern  Africa  and  been  at  once 
hurried  up  to  the  front  under  the  chief  command 
of  Major  Cobbe.  The  artillery  included  two 
7-pounders  and  a  75-mm.  gun  under  Major 
Montanaro.  The  total  strength  was  750  of  all 
ranks. 

The}'  started  on  the  4th  August.  And  here 
we  may  stop  for  a  moment  in  the  stride  of 
description  to  note  the  rather  singular  parallel 
between  Kumassi  and  Lucknow  in  1857.  Both 
were  relieved  a  first  time,  re-garrisoned  and 
practical!}'  re-besieged,  and  relieved  again — a 
curious  instance  of  history  repeating  itself  under 
the  Queen's  rule  in  a  case  of  rather  peculiar 
sequence.  Another  point  worth  passing  com- 
ment is  the  curiously  composite  force  under 
Colonel  Burroughs's  command.  For  here  we 
see  Ashantiland  illustrating  in  miniature  what 
the  Cape  was  illustrating  on  an  Imperial  scale  ; 
and  it  is  the  more  interesting  to  note  because 
the  alliance  of  British  white  nations  in  a  White 
Man's  war  in  the  south,  whose  combined  armies 
Earl  Roberts  was  so  justly  proud  to  command, 
finds  an  appropriate  analogy  in  this  alliance  of 
British  black  races  fighting  for  the  British  flag 
on  the  same  continent,  and  scarce  two  thousand 
miles  distant.  Burroughs's  black  Imperial  army 
roped  in  Mahomedan  Hausas,  Pagan  Yorubas, 
other  Pagan  and  Mahomedan  negroes  from 
the  Eastern  districts  of  Equatorial  Africa,  also 
representatives  from  the  West  Indies,  and,  most 
startling  element  of  all,  Sikhs  from  the  Punjab, 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  hackneyed  quotation 
rises  irresistibly  to  our  lips — "  Que  diablc  allait 
il  faivc  dans  cette  gallrc  ?  "  And  the  prompt 
answer  comes — these  dusky  warriors  from  the 
far  East  and  the  far  West  of  Africa,  and  from 
the  ultimate  Indies,  were  rendezvous'd  here  for 
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the  same  reason  that  the  French  Cauadiays 
from  the  snowy  prairies  of  Canada,  the  tea  and 
indigo  planters  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  the  dare- 
devil bushmen  from  the  sombre-hued  scrub  of 
Australia,  and  the  resourceful  New  Zealanders, 
were  brigaded  side  by  side  in  the  Cape  Colony 
at  the  call  of  the  Queen  of  Great  and  Greater 
Britain  to  defend  a  common  flag  and  extend 
her  Majesty's  Empire.  It  was  surely  fitting 
that    the    Imperial    factor    should  work  out   in 


Moslem  and  Hindu  and  outcaste — into  the  very 
heart  of  Fetishland  and  pagan  W esc  Africa.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
comments  on  their  situation  and  the  criticism 
of  their  surroundings  passed  by  these  stalwart, 
handsome  fellows,  bearded  and  bedecked  with 
hair  as  long  as  a  woman's  at ,  her  best.  The 
chastest  religion  and  the  most  chivalrous  race  ot 
India,  cluttering  their  Punjabi  in  fetish  groves 
and  amongst  bloodthirstv,  cruel  savages,  e.x:torts 
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black,  as  it  was  working  out  in  white  ?  And  yet 
the  occurrence  of  such  mercenaries — the  term 
is  applied  in  no  ignoble  sense — as  the  Sikhs  in 
such  an  Ultima  Thule  as  the  Gold  Coast  Hinter- 
land cannot  help  but  strike  one  as  being  passing 
strange.  From  the  arid  and  almost  Central 
Asian  plains  watered  by  the  five  rivers,  from  a 
country  as  completely  land-locked  as  the  Re- 
public of  Switzerland,  to  the  sea- washed  shores 
of  the  Gold  Coast  and  its  humid  forests  is  a  far 
cry  ;  but  there  is  an  even  greater  incongruity 
in  this  extraordinary  accident  which  whisked 
the  disciples  of  the  pure  and  pious  Guru — whose 
lofty    theistic   tenets    attracted    converts    from 


a  note  of  exclamation.  And  (for  a  final  digres- 
sion) it  is  conceivablv  possible  some  of  the  fore- 
bears of  Major  Cobbe's  Sikhs  might  have 
taken  part  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  and  thus 
given  a  completing  touch  to  the  parallel  pre- 
viously ventured. 

To  return  to  practical  affairs.  The  instruc- 
tions given  to  Colonel  Burroughs  were  to  re- 
inforce and  re-victual  the  fort  of  Kumassi, 
bringing  up  the  garrison  to  three  hundred  men  ; 
to  destroy  all  the  stockades  in  the  vicinity, 
several  having  remained  unstormed  in  the 
breathless  stress  of  the  first  relief,  and  constitu- 
ting a  standing  menace  ;  and  finallv  to  endeavour 
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to  return  to  the  base  at  Bekwai  by  the  southern 
route,  so  as  to  open  up  direct  communications 
with  the  capital. 

The  advance  was  made,  as  before,  via  Pekki, 
where  Major  Burroughs  picked  up  a  company 
of  the  W.A.F.F.,  under  Major  Melliss.  and 
.itiolher  75-mm.  gun.  Resuming  the  march 
at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
the  first  opposition  encountered  was  at  a  village 
called  Kwaranza,  where  the  enemy  began  potting 
the  carriers,  but  were  driven  off,  only,  however, 
to  be  met  with  again  a  couple  of  miles  further  on 
at  Ekwaniin,  where  renewed  fighting  followed  ; 
but  still,  nothing  of  a  really  determined  nature, 
until  the  column  reached  Ademira,  the  last 
village  before  Kumassi.  There  the  rebels  were  in 
real  force  ;  but  it  so  happened  the  guns  were 
able  to  get  into  a  favourable  position  that  com- 
manded a  clear  range  of  a  hundred  yards,  and, 
seeing  parties  of  the  enemy  scooting  backwards 
and  forwards  in  front  of  him,  Major  Montanaro 
opened  a  cross  fire  of  shrapnel  and  case  shot  from 
his  four  guns,  and  five  rounds  cleared  the  line. 
Kumassi  was  reached,  without  further  opposition, 
in  the  evening,  the  only  casualties  being,  one 
carrier  killed  and  five  wounded. 

For  the  second  time  the  broad  street  leading 
through  and  past  the  capital  up  to  the  historic 
tort  presented  a  brave  aspect,  as,  with  bugles 
blaring  and  the  soldiery  chanting  their  native 
>var  songs,  the  column  swung  forward.  The 
garrison  gave  it  a  heartv  welcome  ;  they  had  a 
tale  to  tell.  Within  an  hour  of  Sir  James  Will- 
cocks'  withdrawal  on  the  17th  of  July  the  rebels 
had  rallied  and  attacked  the  fort,  and  being 
driven  back  repeated  their  attempt  more  vigor- 
ously the  same  day,  to  be  a  second  time  repelled. 
After  which  thev  had  not  attempted  close 
quarter  work  again,  but  contented  themselves 
with  maintaining  the  siege. 

A  council  of  war  was  called  the  next  morning 
(0th  August)  and  it  was  decided  to  despatch  two 
punitive  columns  to  capture  and  destroy  the 
neighbouring  stockades,  in  the  face  of  whose 
existence  our  occupation  of  the  fort  was  but  an 
empty  declaration  of  dominion.  Each  column 
was  two  hundred  strong,  and  commanded 
respectively  by  Major  Melliss  and  Major  Cobbe, 
between  whom,  as  representing  West  and  East 
Africa,  we  may  assume  a  friendly  rivalry  was 
created. 

Melliss  operated  against  the  Bantama  stockades 
on  the  north,  and  starting  forth  at  eleven 
o'clock  met  with  very  little  opposition  from  the 
first  one,  which  he  easily  rushed  ;  but  pushing 


Oil  for  the  second  a  tremendous  fusillade  broke 
upon  him.  The  men  were  at  once  ordered  to 
deplo}',  and  Sergeant  Desborough  brought 
up  his  75-mm.  gun,  and,  as  the  curtain  of 
smoke  drifted  away  in  the  sweltering  air,  the 
precise  situation  of  the  stockade  was  located, 
barely  a  hundred  j-ards  distant.  This  just  suited 
the  sergeant,  who  gave  them  "double  common  " 
— a  delicac}-  which  weighs  as  much  as  a  quarter 
chest  of  tea — and  sent  half  a  dozen  musters 
through  the  obstruction.  But  the  enemy  kept 
up  a  plucky  fire  through  their  loopholes,  so  Des- 
borough changed  the  menu,  and  plied  them 
with  shrapnel,  whilst  the  Maxim  and  Martini- 
Metfords  contributed  their  quota  to  the  banquet 
of  bullets.  It  was  hot,  hasty  work,  and  belts 
were  soon  emptied. 

But  Melliss  was  not  a  man  to  be  content  with 
what  Campbell,  of  Mangalore  f;ime.  in  the  good 
old  bloody  days  of  H3-der  Ali,  considered  a 
contemptible  form  of  fighting.  The  British 
soldier  has  ever  loved  his  bavonet,  as  the 
grass-grown  trenches  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
crumbling  outworks  of  the  Crimea  could  testify  ; 
and  the  British  officer  has  instilled  the  fetish 
worship  of  cold  steel  into"  the  spirited  black 
soldiery  of  the  Gold  Coast.  With  a  cheer 
Melliss  sprinted  forward,  followed  closely  by 
Captain  Merrick,  Lieutenant  Biss,  and  Colour- 
Sergeant  Foster,  with  F  Company  of  the 
W.-\.F.F.,  and  charging  down  a  gentle  incline 
that  gave  to  the  stockade,  took  a  figurative 
header  into  the  spume  of  the  fierce  fusillade.  .Ah, 
for  a  snap-shot  of  it  !  -A.  picture  like  that 
would  thrill  the  blood  of  a 
of  our  lions  of  war,  caught 
mid  air  ! 

Leaping,   scrambling,    clutching  for  supports, 
barking  their  shins  and  gashing  their  hands,  the 
splendid  little  storming  party  cleared  the  barrier 
and  flung  themselves  on  the  foe,  who  refused  toi 
budge.     Hand-to-hand  work  now,  and  no  mis-'| 
take.     Melliss  spitted  one  rebel  with  his  sword, 
Merrick  shot  another  with  his  revolver,  the  blacks 
"  downed "    brother  blacks  with    bayonets  and 
butts.     One  of  those  supreme  moments  of  fierce 
exultation  and  mortal  throe,  when  all  the  brandy  i 
of  battle  surges  into  the  brain  in  a  tumultuous.; 
flood,  and  the  eye  can  only  see  the  colour  crim- 
son.    This  was  the  warfare  of  the  Greeks  and  the  '■- 
Saladins,  simple  and  strenuous.     Man  to   man, 
muscle  against  muscle.     There  was  no  intention 
to   give    way    or   give    quarter;    the   assailants' 
meant  business,  the  pagan  had  his  back  to  the 
wall.     And,  best  of  all.  the  contest  was  equal  \'\ 


nation — the    leap 
and   registered   in 
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the  scientific  weapons  idle  spectators  for  the 
nonce,  and  the  plav  fair. 

A  splendid  struggle  ;  better  to  be  in  (and  out 
of)  than  half  a  hundred  veldt  battles,  trying  to 
Jinock  spots  out  of  the  horizon,  and  wondering 
Jiow  many  leagues  the  face  covers,  and  if  your 
next  hand  file  is  near  enough  to  shout  to 
for  the  loan  of  his  water  bottle.  Here,  men 
were  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  the  human 
touch  of  friend  or  foe  thrills  when  blood  is 
Jetting. 

Suddenly  the  supports  came  up,  Major  Eden 
and  Captain  McCarthy  Morrogh  arriving  with 
A  and  D  companies.  Perhaps  they  even  spoilt 
the  fight  !  For  their  appearance,  without  their 
assistance,  stopped  it.  The  rebels,  recognising 
they  had  enough  before  them,  without  another 
■course  to  follow,  turned  and  ran.  It  was  an 
unceremonious  departure,  devoid  of  the  punctilio 
3aid  down  by  the  code  of  duelling  law.  In 
short,  they  incontinently  bolted,  after  showing 
themselves  brave  men  and  bold.  Like  rats  they 
dived  into  the  bush,  and  scampered  awav  with 
rustle  and  crash,  Melliss  and  Merrick  at  their 
heels.  There  was  a  comic  incident,  at  which 
men  were  seen  to  smile  even  as  the  blood  of 
their  fellow  men  dripped  from  their  swords. 
Merrick  was  chasing  a  rebel  with  his  revolver 
at  the  unsteady  present — one  can  picture  him 
stumbling  over  the  uneven  ground  and  trying 
to  keep  the  bobbing  muzzle  level.  Him  Major 
IMelliss  adjures,  with  the  true  instincts  of  a 
sportsman,  to  "  shoot  the  beggar."  It  was  what 
Merrick  wanted  to  do — obviously,  and  the 
advice  was  superfluous,  if  not  absurd  ;  only  his 
revolver  was  played  out  without  his  knowing  it, 
and  his  terrible  aspect  unconscious  bluff.  His 
feelings  were  those  of  the  sportsman  at  the 
battue  who  has  forgotten  to  reload  his  gun,  and 
only  discovers  it  when  he  misses  the  cock  as  his 
trigger  finger  claims  it  One  would  have  liked 
to  see  Merrick's  face.  It  sounds  callous  — 
but  it  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  spontaneous 
humour  of  human  nature  that  can  kill  one 
fellow  man  and  smile  at  another  in  a  breath. 

And  so  the  storm  of  the  stockade  ended  in 
a  rout,  and  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  the 
ground  was  dotted  with  dead  or  wounded 
Ashantis.  What  their  strength  was  will  never 
be  known,  but  their  war  camp  was  capable  ot 
accommodating  8,000.  The  stormers  suffered  too. 
Major  Melliss  and  Lieutenant  Biss  were  slightly 
wounded,  Colour-Sergeant  Foster  severely  ;  and 
one  man  killed  and  eight  wounded  amongst  the 
troops.     Many    other     officers    and    non-coms. 


had  narrow  escapes,  but  it  was  a  proud  day  for 
the  West  African  Frontier  Force. 

Certain  it  was  Major  Cobbe  had  his  work  cut 
out  for  him  in  the  friendly  competition.  His 
column  was  composed  of  a  companj'  of  the 
West  African  Regiment,  two  companies  of  the 
Central  African  Regiment,  and  savoured  with 
the  salt  of  sixty  Sikhs.  One  75-mm.  gun 
and  Maxims  accompanied  him.  His  orders 
were  to  destroy  a  formidable  stockade  which  the 
rebels  had  erected  near  the  Wesleyan  Mission 
after  it  was  abandoned  in  April. 

Warning  shots  were  discharged  by  the 
enemy's  scouts  directly  Cobbe  began  his 
advance,  and  in  less  than  half  a  mile  he  found 
himself  under  a  pestering  fire,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  shoulder.  Pressing  on  another  few 
hundred  yards  the  rebels  developed  their  attack 
in  great  strength.  The  Maxims  and  advance 
guard  peppered  back,  and  this  brought  on  a 
determined  attack  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
column.  The  75-mm.  came  into  "  action  right " 
and  thrashed  the  bush  with  shrapnel,  engaging 
the  enemj-'s  attention  until  the  advance  guard 
located  the  ■  stockade,  and  Sergeant-Major 
Bosher  opened  on  it  with  double  common. 

Alajor  Cobbe,  sticking  pluckily  and  resolutely 
to  his  command  despite  his  wound,  now 
decided  to  attempt  the  risky  and  daring 
manoeuvre  of  a  flank  advance  through  the  bush. 
Calling  on  his  trusty  Sikhs  and  his  Central 
Africans  to  follow  him,  after  much  hacking  and 
hewing  to  clear  a  passage  for  a  Maxim  he 
managed  to  penetrate  far  enough  to  outflank  the 
enemy,  and  graduallv  fought  his  way  round  to 
the  rear  of  the  stockade.  The  arduous  nature 
of  this  undertaking  may  be  gathered  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  occupied  two  hours,  and  a 
two  hours'  tramp  and  scramble  through  the 
tangled  undergrowth  of  a  West  African  forest 
is  a  quite  sufficient  test  of  determination,  with- 
out any  fighting  thrown  in.  The  Ashantis 
were  now  half  bottled  in,  and  fought  with  the 
ferocity  and  obstinacy  of  their  race.  Bosher's 
ammunition  running  short,  he  was  compelled  to 
retire  his  75-mm.  gun  out  of  action.  He  was 
a  brave  man,  constantly  in  evidence,  and  his 
feelings  were  doubtless  acute.  But  this  was  not 
one  of  those  rare  strategical  occasions  when  the 
best  strategy  fe  to  lose  your  guns.  And  j-et, 
after  all,  by  the  irony  of  circumstances  this 
really  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  the  polished 
phrase  invented  by  the  famous  Federal  General : 
it  proved  ''  a  strategic  movement  to  the  rear," 
and  most  fortunate  withal.     For  the  ubiquitous 
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enemy,  under  cover  of  the  surrounding  forest, 
suddenly  shifted  their  attack  to  our  left  flank 
and  made  a  surprise  assault  on  the  field  dressing 
station.  Rosher  had  backed  his  guns  there  just 
in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and,  equal  to  the 
occasion,  having  still  a  few  rounds  of  reserve 
left,  checked  the  charge  with  a  spatter  of 
shrapnel,  and  sent  the  Ashantis  flying  precipi- 
tatelv  bv  a  blow  as  sudden  and  unsuspected  as 
confounding. 

Major  Cobbe,  having  fought  his  way  to  a 
suitable  position  for  a  final  conp^  now  sent  an 
urgent  message  to  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  advance  guard,  still  hammering  away  at  the 


at  Ciiillianwallah,  and  died  for  us  in  dozens  of 
battles,  from  that  of  Delhi  to  the  heroic  defence 
of  Saragari. 

As  for  the  friendl)'  competition,  maybe  the 
verdict  is  "  Honours  easv."  Mavbe  the  elai:  of 
Alelliss's  dash  captivates  the  attention  more  tnan 
the  indomitable  perseverance  of  Cobbe's  slower 
advance  through  tangled  thicket.  But  both 
columns  signally  distinguished  themselves,  and 
returned  to  Kumassi  with  a  line  of  record  worth 
embroidering  on  their  banners. 

A  day's  rest,  and  work  was  resumed  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  August,  at  eight  o'clock,  when 
Colonel  Burroughs  started  ipr  a  surprise  attack 


men's  quarters,  kumassi. 

i^Photo  :  Capt,  Barchard,  -ind  West  IndicC Regitueni^ 


Stockade's  front  face,  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  a  simultaneous  charge.  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  With  a  rousing  hurrah  the  stockade 
was  stormed  flank  and  front,  and  the  day  won. 
But  at  a  heavj'  cost.  Cobbe,  previously  slightly 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  was  subsequently 
severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  ;  Colour-Sergeant 
Rose  was  also  struck  ;  nineteen  out  of  a  total  of 
si.xty  Sikhs  proved  their  fighting  qualities  by 
their  casualty  average,  and  the  Central  African 
companies  had  seventeen,  and  the  West  African 
company  three  men  down.  Cobbe's  advance 
through  the  dense  bush,  which  practically  won 
the  day,  was  a  splendid  piece  of  struggle  and 
endurance.  His  Sikhs  came  out  of  the  affair 
laughing.  '' Baliitt  ac.hcha  larraiV  was  their 
gleeful  comment :  Aiiglice,  "  Excellent  tussle  !  " 
And  everyone  agreed  they  fully  sustained  the 
Sghting  traditions  of  a  noble  race,  who  beat.us 


on  a  large  stockade  and  war  camp,  commandmg 
the  Kumassi-Kokofu  road,  and  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  fort.  Captain  Loch,  who  had 
reconnoitred  the  place  the  previous  night, 
scouted  in  front,  and  Major  Melliss  (who  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  an  absolute  monopoly  of  lead- 
ing the  van)  commanded  the  advance  guard. 
The  column  consisted  of  companies  of  the  West 
African  Frontier  Force  and  Central  African 
Regiment,  and  was  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Colonel  Burroughs.  A  misty  moon  cast  an 
uncertain  shimmer  as  the  column  trailed  out  of 
the  fort,  and  picked  its  way  towards  the  south- 
east, until  the  open  plateau  was  passed,  and  it 
vanished,  like  a  half-discerned  snake,  into  the 
creeping  darkness  of  the  dripping  forest. 

The  troops  had,  as  usual,  to  progress  in  single 
file.  The  Ashantis  do  not  keep  fashionable 
hours,  but  half-past    eight — an    hour   doubtless 
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timed  for  moonlight — was  sufficiently  early  for 
them  to  be  on  the  alert,  if  not  aggressive,  for  at 
this  season  of  the  year  the  short  twilight  ekes 
out  till  seven  in  the  northern  tropics,  and  almost 
all  black  races  eat  at  sunset. 

A  talented  and  brilliant  war  correspondent 
(to  whom  this  chapter  is  under  a  deep  obliga- 
tion) has  written:  "Marching  with  a  column 
(in  single  file)  through  dense  bush  is  '  very 
jumpv  work.'     You  cannot  see  the  enemy,  who 


by  feckless  negro  impulse,  burst  into  a  jubilant 
war-song,  more  by  way  of  priming  themselves 
for  an  adventure  thev  did  not  hanker  after 
than  as  indicative  of  their  actual  thirst  for 
blood.  It  was  onlv  a  cascade  of  cursing  trans- 
port officers  and  a  tattoo  of  sticks  that  quenched 
and  thrashed  out  this  ill-timed  blaze  of  pseudo- 
martial  zeal. 

Luckily   the    rebels    were,   after    all,    caught 
napping,  or  nearly  so  ;  and    caught   it    accord- 
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can  creep  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  path,  fire 
his  gun,  and  then  run  back  through  paths  only- 
known  to  himself."  If  this  in  the  daytime, 
what  of  the  way  by  moonlight  ?  There  is 
evidence  the  rebels  were  served  by  a  not  un- 
intelligent spy  service  :  as  a  fact,  to  surprise  them 
was  the  exception,  and  for  them  to  surprise  us 
half  the  rule.  Any  discovery  of  our  intention 
on  this  occasion  might  have  involved  disaster — 
and  there  was  still  time  for  disaster  to  light  the 
beacon  fires.  The  undertaking  was  one  of  con- 
siderable risk,  and  for  one  moment  that  risk 
was  challenged,  almost  invited,  by  the  carriers, 
who,  on   mustering  for  the  start,  carried   away 


ingly.  The  column  tip-toed  forward,  almost  as 
silent  and  shadowy  a  thing  as  a  ghost.  Rising 
to  the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  the  African 
managed  to  stifle  his  chatter,  whilst  the  officers 
conveyed  all  necessary  orders  in  stage  whispers. 
By  nine  o'clock  the  advance  guard  had  stolen 
to  within  forty  yards  of  the  stockade,  and  not  a 
rebel  suspected  it.  Our  black  army  was  proving 
to  our  black  enemies  what  our  white  enemies 
were  proving  to  our  white  army  in  South 
Africa — a  surprising  foe.  Then  all  of  a  sudden 
ths  alarm  was  sprung,  and  out  swarmed  the 
Ashantis  from  their  war  camp  to  man  the 
stockade.     A  couple  of  shots  broke  the  painful 
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silence  and  suspense,  and  with  it  thu  reins  were 
loosed.  Captain  Loch  led  the  swoop,  followed 
close  by  Lieutenant  Greer.  Wild  war-cries 
rent  the  air,  and  savage  calls  to  arms.  The 
pent-up  excitement  and  restraint  of  speech 
found  a  glorious  relief  in  a  lung-burst  from  our 
black  troops.  Over  the  stockade  leapt  the 
emancipated  soldiery,  like  schoolboys  in  a 
steeplechase,  and  slap  into  the  centre  of  the 
enemy. 


making  good  his  entry,  beating  the  Ashantis 
back.  It  was  a  tactic  Melliss  most  thoroughly 
appreciated,  for  it  drove  the  enemy  right  into 
his  arms.  The  opening  he  had  blocked  was 
actuall\-  their  exit  for  retreat. 

In  a  moment  the  stockade  became  a 
slaughter-house — Loch  pricking  them  back 
from  the  front,  and  Melliss  dispatching  them 
in  the  rear.  Chicago  could  not  have  beaten  it 
with  machiner}'.     It  worked  automatically  until 
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But  never  Greer.  Six  bullets  pierced  his 
boyish  breast  before  ever  his  eager  foot  was 
planted,  and  he  fell  at  the  high  altar  of  a 
soldier's  worthy  ambition — dead. 

Melliss — ever  at  the  front — stole  a  march 
on  Lochland  his  scouts.  He  slipped  like  a 
flash  to  the  flank  of  the  stockade,  discovered  a 
twelve-foot  opening  there  through  which  the 
Ashantis  had  swarmed  from  their  adjacent  camp 
to  man  their  defences,  and  bagged  it,  running 
his  company  through  as  you  hurdle  sheep. 
Only   the}'  were  wolves  ! 

Loch  on  the  front  face  of  the  stockade  was  now 


the  poor  devils,  baffled  and  bewildered,  turned 
and  sought  escape  b)-  acrobatic  performances 
over  the  barriers  on  the  opposite  flank. 

Shrieking  to  Obi  and  all  the  gory  gods  of  the 
Fetish  groves,  whom  they  had  striven  to  appease 
with  ofterings  of  human  gore,  the  panic-stricken 
pagan  army  scattered  ;  close  on  their  heels 
followed  the  drilled  soldiers  who  represented 
civilisation,  and  the  Ashantis  were  simply  swept 
into  the  surrounding  bush  as  you  sweep  crumbs 
from  a  carpet. 

Lieutenant  Greer — a  most  admirable  and 
gallant  boy — killed,  and  two  men  wounded,  was 
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the  price  we  had  to  pay  for  the  capture  of  this 
great  stockade  and  the  formidable  war  camp 
annexed  to  it. 

The  next  day  Colonel  Burroughs — "  who  has 
already  more  than  once  done  verj-  good  work," 


was  his  appreciation  in  the  despatches — marched 
his  tough,  triumphant  troops  back  to  Bekwai 
without  opposition,  to  be  welcomed  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  thanked  by  his  commander  for 
the  complete  success  of  his  efforts. 


A  WO.MAN    OF   WEST   AFRICA. 
{From  a  photo  t>y  F.  Koux.) 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


NO    REST    FOR     THE    REBELS. 


4r~XO  rest  for  the  rebels,"  was  Sir  James 
i  I  Willcocks'  motto,  and  no  sooner  had 
-A^  t  Burroughs  returned  from  the  second 
reHef  of  Kumassi  than  two  flying 
columns  were  sent  out  under  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonels  Wilkinson  and  Henstock, 
to  scour  and  clear  the  country  in  an  easterly 
direction  as  far  as  Lake  Busumakwe  ;  and  as, 
since  the  beginning  of  August,  there  had  been 
a  most  fortunate  break  in  the  rains,  the  season 
was  well  chosen,  inasmuch  as  it  was  campaign- 
ing weather  (for  the  Gold  Coast). 

The  two  columns  started  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  August,  Wilkinson's  to  follow  a 
southerly  route  which  was  expected  to  take  a 
day  longer  in  reaching  the  rendezvous — the 
southern  point  of  Lake  Busumakwe  —  and 
Henstock's  a  day  later,  with  orders  to  time  and 
hit  off  a  juncture. 

Busumakwe  is  the  great  sacred  lake  of  the 
.■\shanti  and  Kokofu  tribes  :  something  more  to 
them  than  the  Amritsur  tank  to  the  Sikhs,  or 
Holy  Gunga  at  Hurdwar  to  the  Hindus.  It 
lies  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Kumassi,  in  a 
district  practically  unexplored,  almost  unseen  by 
white  man's  eyes.  The  two  columns,  pursuing 
liarallel  paths,  carefully  swept  the  twelve  miles 
of  forest  between  Rekwai  and  Busumakwe,  on 
the  shores  of  which  they  arrived  simultaneously 
with  smart  punctuality. 


The  march  was  most  difficult,  through  vague, 
half-obliterated  jungle  tracks,  in  which  the 
unfamiliar  Bekwai  guides  were  bewildered  and 
all  abroad.  The  pioneers  had  to  hew  and  hack 
a  way  for  the  forces,  who  were  yet  oftentimes 
baulked  and  temporarily  beaten  back  by 
treacherous  swamps  and  rivers  rolling  deeply. 
The  few  villages  passed  were  all  found  to  be 
Moscow'd  (one  of  them,  Ahuri,  a  typical  fat  gold 
concession,  was  discovered  in  ruins,  with  its 
European  staff  and  native  miners  fled  to  Bekwai 
for  protection),  and  in  default  of  any  habitation 
to  encamp  in,  the  carriers  ran  up  bamboo-built 
bowers  for  the  Europeans — a  species  of  jerry- 
building  in  which  they  were  singularl}^  adept, 
and  able  to  compete  with  the  most  e.\pert  brick 
and  mortar  slaughterers  of  suburban  London  ; 
not  to  mention  that  they  worked  without 
plans,  and  completed  their  villas  in  as  many 
minutes  as  the  bankruptcy-burdened  builder 
takes  months. 

Rumour  of  spies  predicted  a  strenuous 
resistance  from  the  rebels  to  this  incursion  into 
their  holy  of  holies.  Wherefore  alert  eyes  looked 
out  for  cunningly  concealed  stockades,  and  keen 
scouts  pried  ahead  for  latent  ambushes.  But  it 
was  labour  lost.  Nothing  opposed  the  march 
except  several  steep  hills,  from  the  summit  of 
the  highest  of  which,  through  an  intercepting 
lattice  work  of  clustering  creeper  and  drooping 
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sprav  and  intertwining  tendril,  ''  the  lovelv 
'  Fetish  Lake,  ghttering  like  a  sheet  of  quick- 
silver," and  nestling  like  a  diamond  in  the 
emerald  setting  of  a  leafy  valley,  burst  in 
view. 

A  rapid  descent  brought  Wilkinson's  column 
lo  a  village  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  where  the 
eneni}'  were  taken  completely  by  surprise.  A 
few  volleys,  a  little  confidential  chatter  from  the 
Ma.vims,   and  the  argument  driven  home  with 


to  us  from  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Standard.  "  It  was  a  beautiful  sight.  A  great 
stretch  of  shimmering  silvery  water  about  eight 
miles  long  and  five  broad,  with  a  lovely  range  of 
hills  rising  sheer  out  of  the  water  all  round  it, 
covered  with  the  greenest  of  green  woods  like 
glorified  Cliveden."  (Reminiscent,  too,  of 
Naini  Tal,  Bhinr  Tal,  and  a  score  of  other 
Himalayan  lakes  and  lakelets,  snug-set  in 
mountain   nooks,  with  "  quicksilver  "    sheen  to 


ACCRA  :    MAKING    READY    I'OR    A    START. 


the  bayonet  point,  completed  a  new  illu.stra- 
tion  of  Sir  James  Willcocks'  old  but  eminentlv 
successful  tactics — quick  march  and  quick  steel, 
with  the  quick  scattered  and  the  dead  left  to 
be  collected  and  buried.  The  rebels  bolted 
and,  splashing  into  the  water,  sought  escape 
in  their  log  canoes. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  Henstock's 
column  turned  up  half  a  mile  to  the  right,  and 
captured  a  village  by  a  similar  coup.  But  the 
hour — half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
night-fall  "  that  descended  like  a  blind  drawn 
down  " — left  no  adequate  time  for  pursuit,  and  a 
bivouac  was  ordered,  the  men  with  cheerful 
alacrity  making  for  themselves  comfortable 
.banana-leaf  shelters,  whilst  the  fatigue  parties, 
ordered  to  the  arduous  but  important  precaution 
of  clearing  away  the  surrounding  bush,  sang  and 
slashed  at  their  work. 

A  picturesque  description  of  the  lake  comes 


reflect  the  shadows  of  oak  and  alder,  of  fir 
and  rhododendron,  the  outlines  of  uprearing 
precipice  and  peak,  and  with  oft-times  the 
distant  crags,  their  eternal  snows  pinked  by 
rosy  sunsets,  limned  accuratel}',  but — alas  ! — 
upside  down,  on  the  mirror  surface.)  "'  The 
lake  was  covered  with  pelicans — a  sure  sign  that 
fish  abounded.  Although  no  one  had  any 
hooks  or  bait  or  lines,  an  ingenious  officer 
suggested  dragging  the  sides  of  the  lake  with 
mosquito  curtains."  The  which  resulted  in  a 
happy  heap  of  hauled-forth  fish.  A  delightful 
little  touch,  this,  depicting  the  purely  picnic  side 
of  warfare.  We  can  smell  those  fish  grilling  as 
a  welcome  r'elkvc  to  the  bully  beef,  and  catch  the 
echo  of  the  irrepressible  subaltern's  laugh  as  he 
flatters  himself  he  is  a  good  godfather  to  the 
Mess. 

The  ne.xt  morning  the  two  colunms,  starting 
from  the  south,  set  forth  to  loop  the  lake,  and 
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after  a  two  da^'s'  march,  through  a  country  rich 
in  fruit  and  live  stock,  and  meeting  with  but  a 
nominal  resistance,  joined  hands  again  at  the 
northernmost  point.  Then,  turning  right-about- 
face,  retraced  their  steps  with  sterner  purpose, 
capturing  prisoners  and  dealing  out  destructive 
retribution  to  the  villages  and  crops  on  the 
way.  Having  thus  proved  that  the  arm  of  tlic 
law  of  the  land  was  a  very  heavy  and  a  very 
long  one — it  had  demolished  twenty  large  Ju-ju 
houses,  and  thereby  broken  the  fetish — the 
column  returned  towards  Bekwai,  leaving  levies, 
supplied  by  the  friendly  King  of  Akim,  and 
under  the  command  of  Major  Graham,  to  live  on 
the  fat  of  this  fat  land  and  keep  the  district  in 
order. 

Just  previous  to  this,  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  Central  African  Regiment — the  "  Cars,''  as 
thev  were  colloquially  called,  and  may  so  be  in 
future  referred  to  for  brevity — had  arrived  at 
Bekwai  after  its  long  journey  from  Somaliland. 
This  increased  the  total  strength  of  the  army 
in  the  field,  available  for  punitive  expeditions, 
to  1, 806  men.  Renter  records  this  with  some 
satisfaction  :  and  with  some  satisfaction  we  may 
solace  ourselves  that  these  1,800  men,  pitted 
against  50,000  enemies  in  Ashantiland,  were 
reassuring  us  in  the  half-doubted  belief  that  the 
Empire  could  still  fight  and  conquer  against 
heavy  odds. 

The  reinforcement  of  "  Cars  "  was  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brake,  to  whom 
Sir  James  gave  an  early  opportunity  of  showing 
the  mettle  his  men  were  made  of.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  August,  Brake  was 
despatched  to  capture  a  rebel  town  a  few  miles 
north  of  Kokofu.  As  it  happened,  Wilkinson 
and  Henstock,  marching  back  to  Bekwai  from 
the  Fetish  Lake,  incidentally  heard  of  a  "  tremen- 
dous stockade  "  in  the  same  locality,  at  a  place 
called  Ejemum,  and  determined  to  direct  theii 
march  to  the  northward  so  as  to  include  and 
destroy  it.  Whereby  they  met  Brake  at 
Kokofu,  quite  accidentally,  and  with  punc- 
tilio. 

Polite  inquiries  ensued  as  to  what  the  devil 
each  was  doing  in  the  other's  preserves.  No 
sportsman  likes  his  ground  intruded  upon,  and 
possibly  Wilkinson  and  Henstock  knew  from 
personal  experience  the  law  that  obtains  in 
Kashmir  nullahs,  whose  etiquette  is  e.\t:eedingly 
straight-laced.  Anyway,  they  adapted  it  to  this 
occasion.  They  were  senior  in  service  to  the 
unfortunate  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brake,  whom 
they   informed,   in    a    heartless    manner,    that. 


having  had  their  whack  of  working,  bush 
whacking  for  the  last  ten  days,  w-ithout  anything 
approaching  to  a  show  for  their  nionev,  they 
were  consequently  determined  not  to  give  up 
this  "  tremendous  stockade "  at  Ejemum  to 
Brake  or  anj'one  else.  All  very  politely,  of 
course,  but  disgustingly  firmly. 

But  as  it  happened — as,  indeed,  it  always 
happens  in  the  British  Armv — Brake  was  a 
thorough  sportsman,  who  could  take  a  facer 
smiling.  He  saw  the  sweet  reasonableness  of 
Colonels  Wilkinson's  and  Henstock's  logic  :  they 
had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  : 
he  had  only  marched  two,  and  sailed  si.x  thou- 
sand miles  (a  trifling  whack  of  travelling  work) 
to  join  in  this  tamaslia.  He  sakited,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  acquiesced. 

Off  went  senior  Colonels  Wilkinson  and 
Henstock,  eager  to  carve  chunks  of  fame  out  ol 
the  "  tremendous  stockade."  Thev  enjoved  a 
fabulously  fatiguing  march  of  four  miles  in  five 
hours  ;  got  drenched  to  the  skin  in  a  tornado  ; 
went  to  bed  without  any  supper,  and  slept  in 
slops  ;  and  devil  of  a  stockade  at  all,  at  all  ! 
Their  "  absolutely  authentic  information " 
proved  Ashanti-istic  after  all,  and  they  eventu- 
ally slobbered  through  the  mud  into  Bekwai, 
like  Bret  Harte's  hero,  disheartened  and  dis- 
gusted. 

The  accommodating  and  polite  Brake,  on  the 
other  hand,  after  waving  a  courteous  farewell  to 
his  S.O.'s,  and  wishing  them  every  good  luck, 
convened  a  committee  of  his  own  officers,  and 
harangued  them  as  follows,  or  approximately 
so  : — 

"  Colonels  Wilkinson  and  Henstock  are  my 
senior  officers.  Therefore  I  am  bound  to 
defer  to  them.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  their 
claim  to  this  little  fight  is  a  stronger  one  than 
ours.  Anyway,  1  have  just  been  glancing  at  m}- 
map,  and  find  there  is  a  place  called  Djarchi  a 
few  miles  east  of  us  here.  I  never  heard  of  it 
before,  and  have  absolutely  no  information  to 
guide  me,  but  it  is  '  on  the  map,'  and  just 
possibly  it  may  turn  up  trumps.  Let's  go 
there." 

So  there  they  headed  in  this  cheery,  incon- 
sequent, sanguine,  sportsmanlike  manner,  and 
presently  found  the  Chief  of  Opoku  with  an 
army  of  1,500  warriors  encamped  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  town  of  Djarchi — as  it  were 
(to  continue  the  Kashmir  nullah  metaphor)  a 
hiirah  singlia  or  twelve-tined  stag.  Listantly 
attacking,  Brake  took  the  rebels  by  surprise, 
routed  them,  pursued  them  at  the  double  into 
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Djarchi  and  out  again,  the  town  being  carried  in 
most  brilliant  style  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
by  Captain  Rowlands  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  '■  Cars,"  notwithstanding  that  the  enemv, 
fleeter  in  flight,  had  reached  it  first  and  lined 
the  last  300  yards  of  its  approach  with  musket 
men.  But  these  were  so  jumpy  and  e.xcited 
thev  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  on-charging 
column,  and  then,  without  necessity  to  stop  for 
the  cold  steel,  careered  in  wild  disorder  to  Ojesu, 
the  headquarters  of  Ashantua,  the  queen- 
molher  of  Prempeh.  Djarchi  was  chock-full  ot 
treasure,  including  the  King  of  Kokofu's  private 
steel  trunks,  containing  much  wealth  of 
elephants'  tails,  bags  of  silver,  English  coins, 
golden  ornaments,  and  other  emblems  of 
rovalty,  not  to  mention  a  quantity  of  correspond- 
ence, and  a  stock  of  Union  Jacks  to  wave  if  the 
tide  of  war  went  against  them. 

It  is  believed  when  Brake  and  his  loot-laden 
column,  with  prisoners  many  in  their  train,  and 
evincing  the  highest  spirits,  returned  to  Bekwai, 
Colonels  Henstock  and  Wilkinson  welcomed 
them  with  sickly  smiles,  but  did  not  trust  them- 
selves to  speak  much. 

Major  Stansfield,  of  the  1st  West  India  Regi- 
ment, and  Captain  Gordon  (Gordon  High- 
landers), of  the  '■  Cars,"  were  specially  mentioned 
in  despatches  on  account  of  their  spirited  con- 
duct in  this  little  affair  of  Djarchi.  The  total 
loss  was  a  solitary  unit  wounded. 

It  comes  in  the  chronological  sequence  to 
mention,  at  this  point,  the  fact  that  on  the  loth 
August  the  e.K-king  Prempeh  and  the  Ashanti 
political  prisoners,  including  the  e.\-king  Asibi 
of  Kokofu,  who  were  in  detention  at  Sierra 
Leone,  sailed  on  board  the  troopship  Dwarka 
for  the  Seychelles — in  which  e.xquisite  island 
group,  sub-equatorial,  remote  from  the  sound 
of  strife,  fanned  with  the  continual  cool  sea 
breezes  that  temper  this  tropical  archipelago, 
and  famous  for  its  vanilla  and  its  coco-de-mer 
(strange  relic  of  a  vegetation  older  than  any 
e.xisting  now  on  our  planet),  others  than  a  savage 
e.K-Sovereign  of  a  Fetish  land  might  thankfully 
find  peace,  contentment  and  delight,  forgetting, 
and  forgotten  by,  the  world,  which  only  sends 
thither  a  once-a-month  mail. 

To  return  to  Prempeh's  kingdom.  Notwith- 
standing these  many  rapier  thrusts  into  the 
bowels  of  the  countr}',  the  rebels,  in  the  last 
weeks  of  August,  were  still  reported  very 
determined,  and  showing  no  disposition  to 
surrender.  But  by  this  time  the  transport  and 
supply  service  were  in  splendid  working  order, 


and  Sir  James  felt  in  a  position  to  set  his  foot 
forward  with  a  stamp  and  keep  it  there,  instead 
of  skipping  to,  and  retiring  from,  spots  of  visita- 
tion and  punishment. 

Therefore  he  decided  to  advance  and  estab- 
lish himself  in  majestic  force  at  Kumassi,  not  in 
need  of  relief  now,  but  in  great  political  need 
of  restoration  to  its  old  estate.  The  arrange- 
ments were  planned.  Colonel  Burroughs,  with 
a  column  and  large  convoy,  was  to  proceed  a 
day  in  advance,  by  the  open  route,  to  Pekki  ; 
halt  there,  and  send  his  carriers  back  for  Sir 
James's  main  column,  which,  on  arrival  at 
Pekki,  would  complete  the  field  force  for  the 
western  advance  and  march  in  combined  forma- 
tion to  the  capital.  Incidentally,  Burroughs 
was  to  despatch  a  flying  column  from  -Pekki, 
under  Major  Montanaro,  R.A.,  to  attack  a  large 
war  camp  at  Ampiebamie,  wherein  the  defeated 
remnants  of  the  various  Ashanti  corps  had 
rallied.  Parenthetically,  it  is  pleasant  to  note 
how  impartially  Sir  James  Willcocks  gave  all 
his  senior  officers,  turn  and  turn  about,  opportu- 
nities of  distinguishing  themselves. 

Simultaneously  with  this  advance  on  the  left. 
Colonel  Brake,  with  a  "  fighting  "  column,  was  to 
force  his  way  to  Kumassi  by  the  easterly  route, 
via  Kokofu,  destroying  the  villages  and 
devastating  the  rebel  country  as  he  marched. 
The  result  of  this  parallel  advance  would  be  to 
so  threaten  the  scattered  bands  of  the  enemy 
in  the  forests  due  south  of  Kumassi,  through 
which  the  main  road  ran,  as  to  compel  them  to 
clear  awaj'  to  the  north,  or  run  the  risk  of  being 
cut  off  and  trapped  in. 

No  less  than  5,000  carriers  had  been  collected 
for  this  e.xpedition — an  enormous  service  when 
compared  to  the  1,800  combatants,  and  thev  all 
of  the  light-marching-order  of  soldiery.  The 
provisioning  of  the  carriers  alone  was  a  huge 
yet  honestly  discharged  draft  on  the  commis- 
sariat. Although  Sir  James  in  Ashantiland  was 
only  dealing  with  hundreds,  as  compared  to 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  performing 
in  South  Africa,  and  his  was  but  a  side  show  of 
the  great  African  War  Exhibition,  it  was  a  real 
misfortune  that  the  merits  of  his  performance 
should  be  dwarfed.  For,  in  its  light,  his  task 
was  a  prodigious  one,  and  this  advance  of  his 
headquarters  from  Bekwai  to  Kumassi  a  last 
step  in  what  was  a  great  strategical  and  physical 
triumph. 

Burroughs  started  on  the  28th  August  with 
450  men,  consisting  of  three  companies  of  the 
West  African  Regiment — a  Sierra  Leone  corps, 
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raised  but  two  years,  and  whose  well-disciplined 
ranks  were  filled  with  men  from  the  frontier 
tribes  of  that  Colon\-,  wlio  towards  the  end  ot 
the  'nineties  were  still  constantly  warring  w-ith 
us — one  company  of  the  '"  Cars,"  the  famous 
little  Sikh  detachment,  and  3,000  carriers.  The 
late  rains  had  begun,  and  travelling  was  as  bad 
as  at  any  time  during  the  campaign.  The 
fifteen-mile  march  fatigued  the  column  greatly. 
On  the  29th  the  carriers  were  sent  back  to 
Bekwai,  and  on  the  30th  Sir  James  advanced 
with  the  main  body  to  Pekki  and  assumed 
supreme  command  of  the  Field  Force. 

A  parenthesis  to  record  Major  Montanaro's 
disappointment.  He  duly  set  out  on  the  2qth, 
for  his  little  turn,  to  attack  the  Ashanti  war 
camp  at  Ampiebamie,  a  few  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Pekki,  which  represented  the  right 
flank  of  the  rebellion.  To  his  disgust  he  found 
it  abandoned,  although  the  smouldering  embers 
told  of  very  recent  occupation.  After  des- 
troying it,  he  returned  to  Pekki  the  same 
evening. 

On  the  31st  the  general  advance  was  made 
and,  after  a  most  arduous  march,  Kumassi 
reached  in  the  evening  at  six  o'clock — eleven 
miles  in  twelve  hours  !  For  the  rain  was 
rioting  down,  and  the  thick,  greasy  mud  so 
slippery  it  afforded  no  foothold  for  staggering, 
over-burdened  men.  Again  we  are  indebted  to 
the  able  correspondent  of  the  Standard  for  a 
vivid  description  of  this  march,  which  cannot  be 
omitted  and  can  hardly  be  condensed.  Let  it 
suffice  as  a  final  summary  of  the  toils  and 
troubles  of  past  and  future  marching  exploits. 

"  In  some  places  we  had  to  march  through 
fetid  black  swamps,  reeking  with  that  fever- 
laden  smell,  peculiar  to  West  Africa,  of  decayed 
vegetation  ;  and  in  others  the  path  would  be 
carried  for  hundreds  of  yards  through  knee-deep 
running  water,  giving  it  more  the  appearance  ot 
a  river  than  a  road  ;  to  say  nothing  of  fallen 
cotton  trees"  (some  of  them  might  almost  do 
duty  for  a  Big  Tree  wine  trade  mark)  "  over 
which  the  heavy  guns  and  all  the  baggage  had 
to  be  laboriously  lifted.  .  .  .  The  line  ot 
staggering  carriers  struggled  along  with  ever- 
widening  gaps  .  .  .  and  constant,  wearying 
checks  and  halts  ;  so  that  although  the  advance 
guard  marched  without  pause  or  stay  at  a 
funeral  pace,  the  rear  had  constantly  to  double 
up  to  try  and  close  the  gaps.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
hardest-worked  people  in  the  campaign  have 
been  the  75-mm.  gun  carriers.  These  guns 
have    to    be    taken    to    pieces    and    carried    in 


sections,  the  heavier  parts  being  put  on  cradles 
and  borne  by  four  men.  The  heaviest  load 
weighs  340  lb.,  so  that  each  bearer  has  to  support 
85  lb.  on  an  even  strain.  The  fearful  exertions 
these  men  go  through  when  travelling  over  a 
particularly  bad  bit  of  road  are  most  pitiable. 
In  narrow  places,  where  two  men  cannot  walk 
abreast,  a  single  carrier  in  front  and  another 
behind  have  to  totter  along  under  the  terrible 
burden  until  a  broader  part  is  reached.  .  .  . 
The  tops  of  these  carriers'  heads  have  been 
worn  quite  bald  in  the  last  few  months." 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  Colonel  Brake,  who, 
with  the  "  fighting "  column,  was  breaking  a 
road  through  to  Kumassi  by  the  easterly  route. 
He  had  left  Bekwai  the  day  before  Sir  James's 
departure,  with  an  admirable  force  consisting  of 
four  companies  of  "  Cars  "  and  four  of  ''  Wafs  " 
(West  Africanese  for  West  African  Frontier 
Force,  formed  on  the  acrostic  principle  which 
obtains  in  the  name  Zarp,  as  applied  to  Mr. 
Kruger's  late  Transvaal  police),  one  company  of 
the  West  African  Regiment,  and  fifty  Sierra 
Leone  Frontier  Police,  with  two  75-mm.  guns, 
and  the  usual  complement  of  Maxims.  After  a 
heavy  march  Brake  bivouacked  in  the  bush  in 
proximity  to  a  place  called  Osoasi,  amidst  a 
downpour  of  torrential  rain,  which  never  ceased 
its  pitiless  pelting  for  a  moment  between  sunset 
and  sunrise.  At  daj'break  he  advanced  again, 
and  occupied  Osoasi  without  opposition.  Here, 
on  the  31st  August,  he  left  his  baggage  and 
impedimenta  under  guard  of  one  company,  and 
pushed  on,  scouting  very  carefully,  to  his  objec- 
tive, the  town  of  Ojesu. 

At  ten  o'clock,  a  formidable  stockade  was 
reported  in  front,  straddling  the  road  and 
extending  fifty  yards  into  the  bush  on  either 
side,  with  projecting  horns  to  further  increase 
the  difficulties  of  a  flanking  movement.  The 
track  here  happened  to  be  not  only  singularly 
straight,  but  remarkably  broad — ten  yards  at 
least,  instead  of  onlj'  as  many  feet,  as  was  usually 
the  case.  Quick  to  avail  himself  of  this  fortui- 
tous advantage.  Brake  ran  his  "  millimetres  "  to 
the  front  and  opened  fire  on  the  stockade  at  the 
annihilating  range  of  70  yards.  The  guns  were 
cleverly  and  pluckily  served,  and,  despite  a  heavy 
and  galling  fusillade  of  musketry,  pounded  awaj- 
in  the  open  at  the  enem\-'s  wooden  fortifications 
for  some  time,  under  the  cool  yet  energetic 
direction  of  Lieutenant  Halfpenny,  R.A.  As 
they  opened  the  ball,  Captain  Gordon,  with  two 
companies  of  "  Cars,"  plunged  into  the  bush  on 
the  left,  and  Captain  Greer  with  a  compan>;_of 
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''  AV'afs "  on  the  right,  with  intent  to  outflank 
and  attack  the  stockade  from  east  and  west. 
Cjordon  got  to  close  quarters  presently,  but  in 
this  service  Lieutenant  Burton,  a  promising 
young  Special  Service  officer,  lost  his  life  whilst 
gallantly  leading  the  storm.  By  the  time  the 
flank  attack  was  ready  to  deliver.  Halfpenny  had 
battered  a  breach  in  the  solid  stockade  front, 
and  the  reserve  companies  of  "  Wafs  "  were 
ordered  to  rush  it.  They  had  to  scamper  down 
the   broad,    ten-yard,  open    avenue.      Had    the 


it  again.  Halfpenny,  his  battering  work  well 
done,  sectioned  his  tools,  carried  tl;iem  through 
or  over  the  stockade,  and,  selecting,  with  a  dis- 
cerning eye,  a  favourable  position  on  the  further 
side,  was  soon  in  a  position  to  thrash  the 
retreating  enemy  with  hurtling  shells  as  they 
skedaddled  into  the  bush. 

It  was  a  brilliantly  planned  and  excellently 
executed  bush  fight.  The  "  Cars "  showed 
martial  qualities  equal  to  the  Hausas  and 
Yorubas,  and  the  native  gunners  distinguished 
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rebels  continued  to  hold  the  position  the  loss 
must  have  been  enormous,  but,  confounded  by 
the  cruel  cannonading  that  had  turned  the  in- 
terior of  the  stockade  into  a  sickening  slaughter- 
house, they  wavered  and  fell  back  from  the  loop- 
holes at  the  critical  moment.  Once  shaken, 
they  never  recovered  :  Gordon  was  coming  up 
on  their  right  ;  Greer  still  struggling  through 
the  bush  on  their  left  ;  their  front  was  assailed 
by  a  black  torrent  under  Colonel  Brake.  It  was 
too  much  for  their  nerves  :  with  cries  and  yells 
they  scrambled  out  of  the  stockade  and  fled  in 
colliding  confusion. 

The  storming  party  followed,  and,  Gordon 
whipping  round  to  the  back  of  the  stockade  at 
precisely  the  right  moment,  a  junction  was 
automatical!}'  completed,  and  the  combined 
charge  carried  irresistibly  forward,  the  rebels 
being  driven  into  the  town  of  Ojesu  and  out  of 
1 1 


themselves  by  their  briskness  and  boldness  m  a 
way  no  European  troops  could  have  excelled. 
But  the  bill  was  heavy.  Lieutenant  Burton  and 
one  man  were  killed  ;  Colonel  Brake  and 
Sergeant-Major  Slattery  were  wounded,  as  were 
twenty  "  Cars  "  and  nine  "  Wafs."  The  enemy 
numbered  3,500,  of  whom  2,000  were  picked 
men  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  Queen-Mother, 
Ashantua,  whose,  retreat  they  fought  furiously 
and  successfully  to  cover. 

In  his  despatches  reporting  this  aflfair.  Colonel 
Willcocks  singled  out  for  distinction  Colonel 
Brake,  "  a  most  reliable  officer  "  ;  Captain  Gordon, 
"  for  very  gallant  behaviour  " — a  typical  Gordon 
Highlander  evidently,  and  not  the  first  gallant 
gentleman  of  his  clan  to  gain  distinction  in 
Ashanti,  for  a  Captain  Gordon  was  one  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley's  flowers  in  the  campaign  of 
1874 ;   and     Captains    Bryan   (ist    Manchester 
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Regiment),  Reeve  (ist  Leinster),  McKinnon 
(1st  Derbyshire),  Lieutenant  Halfpenny,  K.A., 
and  Sergeant  Slattery  (ist  Cameronians). 

Brake's  column  reached  Kumassi  on  St. 
Partridge's  day,  where  Sir  James  Willcocks,  just 
arrived  himself,  welcomed  him  to  headquarters 
after  his  exceedingly  able  e.xploit. 

And  so  we  see  the  British  prestige  finally 
established  at  the  capital,  and  read  in  the  ne.xt 
week's  papers,  "  The  direct  road  to  Bekwai  is  now 
open,  and  single  runners  bring  papers  and  letters 
dailv.     The  telegraph  is  nearly  completed.'' 

For  nearly  four    months  the   capital    of  the 


Queen's  Asb.anti  dominions  had  been,  in  prac- 
tice, isolated,  much  of  the  time  besieged,  and 
all  the  time  with  its  communications  cut.  It 
was  appropriate  that  on  the  ist  September,  a 
day  hallowed  b}-  sportsmen  in  many  quarters  of 
the  world,  the  great  Ashanti  hunt  should  have 
been  annotated. 

And  by  a  singular  coincidence,  cm  the  ven, 
day  when  Sir  James  Willcocks  practicallv  re 
established  the  dominion  of  the  Crown  in  th„- 
capital  of  the  Pagan  Empire,  Lord  Roberts 
issued  his  proclamation  ar.ne.xing  the  Transvar.l 
Colony  to  the  territories  of  Greater  Briuiin. 
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WELL   DONE. 


^'  /    ¥   ITH  the  two  defences  and  third  and 

III        last    entry  of    the    British   troops 

^""^■"'^      into   Kuniassi,  the  most  dramatic 

part    of  the    play  ends,    and    the 

remaining  scene  is  to  the  blase  skipper  of  war 

news  as  superfluous  as  a  sixth  act.     And  yet  the 

sixth  act,  unduly  compressed  though  it  must  be 

in  these  pages,  contains  some  striking  situations 

and  an  absolutely  successful  curtain. 

Sir  James  Willcocks,  a  far-seeing  and  sagaci- 
ous Colonial  statesman,  no  less  than  a  gallant 
and  able  military  leader,  possessed  two  sterling 
qualities  in  a  high  degree  :  those  of  thorough- 
ness and  the  ability  to  inspirit  men  and  infect 
them  with  his  own  aims  and  intentions.  There 
came  a  time  when,  the  occupation  of  Kumassi 
accomplished,  the  thoughts  of  officers  and 
sokliers  turned  wistfully  to  home  and  rest. 
Curiously  enough,  the  Sierra  Leone  and  Somali- 
land  Africans  found  the  poisonous  climate  of 
Ashantiland  almost  as  enervating  and  fatal  as  did 
the  Europeans,  whilst  the  West  African  Frontier 
Force  had  been  continuously  campaigning  in 
Nigeria  for  over  a  year  before  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  health  and 
stamina  of  the  rank  and  file  were  seriously  under- 
mined. Under  these  circumstances,  when  to 
the  ordinary  eye  the  rebellion  seemed  quelled, 
it  was  perhaps  only  human  nature  that  the 
order  for  further  and  unanticipated  operations 
should  be  received  in  a  spirit  which  has 
judiciously  been  called  "  mixed."  Just  for  a 
moment  there  was  a  shade  of  disappointment,  a 
sigh  of  "  haven't-we-done-enough  ?  "  Sir  James 
Willcocks,  with  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  his 
troops,  quick  to  discern  frailty  as  well  as 
strength,  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  issued  a 
stirring,  soldierly  order — such  a  one  in  its 
unpretentious  way  as  Napoleon  might  have 
penned,  and  lo  !  the  sigh  turned  into  a  willing 
smile,  and  the  shadow  into  a  glowing,  bright 
determination  of  further  endeavour. 

And  now  to  deal  with  the  various  remaining 
operations  in  such  brief  detail  as  the  exigencies 
of  allotted  space  permit.  Less  than  their  due, 
be  it  confessed. 


But  first  of  all  to  chronicle  one  regrettable 
incident  that  preceded  the  final  occupation  of 
Kumassi.  Before  Colonel  Brake  had  been 
detached  with  his  fighting  column  to  clear  the 
easterly  road  from  Bekwai  to  Kumassi,  Captain 
Benson,  in  command  of  3,000  "  friendly  "  Akim 
levies,  whom  he  had  raised  for  service  in  the 
district  of  Odumassi,  twenty-five  miles  due  east 
of  Kumassi,  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
Brake  in  attacking  Ojesu. 

Apparently  misunderstanding  his  instructions. 
Captain  Benson,  who  had  only  one  European 
officer  (Captain  Wilcox)  to  help  and  support  him, 
attacked  single-lianded  the  Ashanti  army,  4,000 
strong,  at  Ojesu,  on  the  2Qth  August  ;  that  is, 
two  days  before  they  were  routed  by  Brake's 
disciplined  troops. 

Benson's  experience  was  that  of  the  even  more 
unlucky  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy,  and  the  wiser 
and  more  common-sense  Sir  William  Butler, 
who  suffered  similar  disgust  in  1874,  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  "Akinifu."  The  ''  Friehdlies  "  might 
better  have  been  called  the  "  Funkers,"  for  they 
simply  turned  tail  and  bolted,  leaving  the  two  ' 
Englishmen,  with  a  gallant  little  company  of 
Gold  Coast  Volunteers,  to  meet  the  Ashanti 
army.  Like  Wilson,  of  Matabeleland  renown, 
Benson  and  Wilcox  carried  themselves  with 
conspicuous  courage.  Forming  square  and 
entrenching  their  position,  they  resisted  thd 
shocks  of  the  savage  legions,  and  actually  held 
their  own  till  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  long  da\', 
when,  their  ammunition  being  expended,  they 
fell  back  on  Odumassi,  where  some  Basel 
missionaries  and  gold  miners  were  in  harbour. 
Reaching  this  late  at  night,  report  says — and  let  us 
hope  untruly — that,  there  being  insufficient  food 
for  missionaries,  miners  and  refugees,  the  fighting 
party  were  compelled  to  continue  their  retreat. 
So  far,  at  least,  Benson  had  avoided  the  folly  of 
MacCarthy  and  .followed  the  wisdom  of  Butler, 
who  had  the  moral  courage  to  decide  that  you 
cannot  reasonably  hope  to  stem  a  wild  elephant's 
charge  with  a  gas-pipe  gun.  But  here  Benson 
unaccountably  chucked  up  the  sponge.  The 
defence,  although  an  unsuccessful    one.  was  as 
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deed  as  anv  perlormed  during  a 
ill  wliicii  bravery  blazed  like 
brillianls.  I'dor  Benson,  doubtless  reviewing 
matters  tliruugb  the  distorted  lens  of  fever, 
conceived  himself  disgraced,  and  took  his 
own  life.  Vet,  on  the  facts  as  presented  to 
us,  his  failure  was  as  honourable  as  several 
instances  in  the  Boer  War  which  might  be 
quoted.  Benson's  nerves  were  too  high  strung 
— -attuned  to  a  pitch  practical  warfare  may  not 
employ.  "  The  pity  of  it !  "  is  all  we  can  say, 
and  find  a  poor  satisfaction  in  learning  that  the 
Basel  missionaries  gave  "  Christian  burial  " — 
Heaven  save  us  from  narrowness! — to  one  who 
rightly  deserved  a  military  funeral,  with  the 
three  volleys  fired,  and  the  Last  Reveille 
trumpeted. 

Captain  Wilcox  found  a  place  of  safe  retreat, 
where,  let  us  hope,  there  were  fellow-countrymen 
read}-  to  share  their  rations  with  him  even  on 
starvation  scale,  and  was  presentlv  extricated 
hem  his  peril  by  a  flying  column  under  Captain 
i'teeve,  as  will  be  noted  in  its  due  place  in 
I  he  narrative. 

Sir  James,  once  established  at  Kumassi,  was 
sion  at  work,  spitting  out  columns  north  and 
M>uth,  east  and  west,  and  smashing  down 
stockades.  He  had  no  faith  in  the  old  faith — a 
majestic  march  from  coast  to  capital — a  palaver 
with  the  kings — and  a  statelv  return  with  a 
|iaper  treatv  to  the  coast,  to  be  met  with  drums 
and  flags  and  all  the  hollow  paraphernalia  of 
triumphal  arches,  when  in  the  cycle  of  the 
probable,  another  rebellion  was  certain  in  a 
lew  3-ears.  "Thorough  "  was  Sir  James's  motto  : 
the  ''  sherry  and  champagne '"  policy  did  not 
commend  itself  to  him  ;  and  "  thorough  "  he 
determined  to  be. 

It  worked  well,  theoretically  and  practically. 
There  is  an  anecdote  'told  of  a  certain  English- 
man who,  at  the  time  of  H.M.  the  King's 
approaching  visit  to  Bombay  in  the  early 
'seventies — when  all  the  Rajahs,  Chiefs,  Thakors, 
(juicwars,  Nawabs,  Diwan  Sahibs,  and  Jams  of 
the  Western  Presidency  were  congregated  in 
that  picturesque  city,  whiling  the  happy 
hours  away  in  lavish  shopping — called  on  a 
certain  very  civil  Parsee  shopkeeper  ("  Europe- 
.^hopkeeper  "  in  the  jargon  of  the  city  of  Ducks 
and  Chillumchis)  and  asked  to  see  him.  The 
^unny  proprietor  was  in  the  showroom  up- 
stairs. The  reply  he  returned  was — "  Master 
please  excuse.  Ready  money  very  busy,  just 
moment  with  some  kings.''  A  similar  glut  of 
kings  began  to  pour  into  Kumassi  directly  after 


Sir  James's  arrival.  Four  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally within  ten  days  :  and  several  others 
made  overtures  and  wanted  to  know  terms. 

"  Unconditional  surrender,"  went  forth  the 
fiat,  and  after  it  several  flying  columns. 

First  of  all  Captain  Reeve  to  whip  the  east, 
and  succour  Captain  Wilcox,  whose  fix  was 
reported.  With  him  350  men  of  the  "Cars" 
and  "  Wars ''  (West  African  Regiment  from 
Sierra  Leone)  and  a  75-mm.  gun,  bound 
Bompata  and  Abetifi  way,  sixty  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  with  Odumassi  a  half-way  house  to 
afford  Basel  missionary  hospitality,  which  let  us 
hope  has  not  been  maligned  (certainly  not 
maliciouslv)  bv  anvthing  written  heretofore. 

(More  chiefs  surrendering  now,  and  King 
Inkanza  of  Adansi,  a  potentate  who,  after  con- 
cluding a  treaty  of  amity,  mauled  Captain  Hall's 
communications  in  the  earh'  days  of  the 
rebellion,  verv  sick  and  sorry  to-day,  and 
wanting  to  know  the  "  best  possible."  Many  of 
the  enemy,  too,  deserting  the  sinking  ship  and 
fleeing  to  the  forest  in]  the  west,  but  the  bulk 
retiring  northwards.) 

Simultaneously  500  men  under  command  of 
Major  Holford  (7th  Hussars)  were  sent  to  the 
north,  and  100  men  detached  to  reinforce 
Kintampo,  which  Morris  had  drained  of  its 
proper  garrison  in  May  on  his  dare-devil  down- 
ward march.  Likewise  qoo  men  under  Major 
Montanaro  to  Ojesu,  in  the  north-west.  The 
latter  was  attacked  by  a  big  //;;//  of  Ashantis, 
under  King  Kafia  of  that  ilk,^who  swooped 
down  on  this  column  on  the  22iid  September 
a  little  wav  north  of  Kumassi.  Kafia  tried 
new  tactics  :  he  abandoned  his  stockades,  which 
were  confoundedly  immovable  things  when 
pounded  at  with  "  millimetres,"  and  eminently 
unsafe  when  stormed  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  adopted  the  Zulu  strategy  of 
enveloping,  aided  by  the  local  accessory  of  thick, 
sheltering  bush.  The  Zulus  at  Isandula, 
Rorke's  Drift,  and  Ulundi  showed  as  profound  a 
contempt  for  death  as  ever  did  Scindia's  dis- 
ciplined brigades  at  Laswari,  or  Fuzzy-wuzzy  in 
the  Soudan.  Kafia  was  more  prudent  :  but  he 
was  both  dogmatic  and  persistent,  and  carried 
on  sail  for  a  decent  spell  :  quite  as  long  as  any 
black  skipper  might  be  expected  to  do. 
Montanaro  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  For 
forty  minutes,  rear  and  front  rank  back  to  back, 
he  opposed  the  onslaught,  and  then,  seeing  his 
chance,  ordered  the  charge  ;  and  a  burst  of 
ba\'onet  prodding  and  half  a  mile  of  pitiless 
pursuit  decided  the  day.     But  it  was  Stiff  and 
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b'-ccd}'^  work,  stemming  the  tide.  Captain 
Stevenson  (ist  Manchester)  was  killed  at  the 
hjad  of  the  "  Wafs  "  flung  against  the  forest  foe, 
r.s  also  was  one  black  soldier,  and  five  men 
wounded.  Major  Melliss  was  again  mentioned  in 
despatches,  with  Lieutenant  Graham,  Quarter- 
Master  -  Sergeant  Flaherty,  and  Sergeant 
Buclianan  speciallj^  singled  out  ;  whilst  Major 
Cobbe,  Captains  Godfrey,  Gordon  (the  gallant), 
Johnstone,  Crean,  and  Stewart,  and  Lieutenant 
Miles,  gained  the  enviable  distinction  in  a  lesser 
degree. 


Dividing  his  column  into  two,  he  placed  500 
men  in  the  fighting  line  and  followed  them  up 
with  700  in  a  reserve  guard.  For  he  was  now 
going  forth,  as  they  were  presently  going  forth 
in  China,  into  an  unknown,  hostile  country,  held 
by  an  unknown  number  of  the  enemy..  The 
British  flag  had  been  carried  through  it  "  by 
permission " — it  was  now  to  be  flaunted  by 
force.  Sir  Frederick  Hodgson's  a  little  too 
previous  words  were  to  be  substantiated. 

Adada  was  reached,  only  to  find  it  burnt  and 
evacuated   bv  a    foe   as  ruthless  <_)f  thL-ir  own  as 
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So,  flymg  hitner  and  thither  with  short,  sharp 
swoops,  September  slipped  bv.  A  hunter's 
moon,  with  human  beings  for  partridges.  The 
ball  was  kept  dribbling,  yet  nothing  verv 
decisive  accomplished,  although  much  good 
grouiiding  was  done.  Climatic  reasons  decided 
Sir  James  Willcocks  to  defer  his  big  effort  to 
stamp  out  the  embers  of  the  rebellion.  By  the 
time  the  various  flying  columns  had  returned 
and  concentrated  at  Kumassi,  bringing  the 
boomerang  back  to  the  casting  hand,  he  was 
ready  to  pitch  it  again.  This  time  himself 
And  so  he  collected  a  mobile  field  force  of  1,200 
men  and  five  guns,  and,  assuming  the  com- 
mand, marched  towards  Adada  on  the  29th 
September. 


the  Russians  in  the  memorable  days  of  Moscow. 
Consequent!}',  the  day's  march  being  completed, 
there  was  no  shelter  for  the  force.  That,  of 
course,  to  troops  so  rainproof,  was  a  mere  trifle, 
and  officers  and  men  bivouacked  in  the  pouring 
rain  all  night,  tucking  the  running  rivulets 
under  their  necks. 

Little  they  recked.  They  had  their  general 
with  them.  What  Buller  was  to  his  brigades, 
what  Wauchope  to  his  Highlanders,  what 
French  to  his  great  cavalry  horns,  that  was 
Willcocks  to  these  black  bull-dogs.  Up  and 
advancing  at  dawn  of  the  30th  September, 
the  enemy  were  hit  off  with  great  strength  at 
Obassa  ;  chiefly  Achumas,  one  of  the  most  re- 
calcitrant of  all  the  Ashanti  confederated  tribes. 
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Iviiii;  Iv.ifui  was  in  command — a  man  of  mark  in 
the  heathen  hierarchy.  The  rebels  opened  a 
tierce  fire  and  kept  it  up  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Plucky,  defiant  dogs  now  as  before.  But 
pluckier  and  more  defiant  were  the  troops  who 
de])loyed  under  the  teasing  fire  as  steadily  as  on 
parade.  Yet  restless,  too,  in  their  hearts  to  be 
let  loose.  Leave  was  given,  and  they  rushed 
the  hidden  foe,  who  retreated,  not  in  confusion, 
and  took  up  a  new  and  stronger  position  a  little 
way  back.  The  charge  grew  cold,  and  firing 
recommenced.  No  spur  was  needed,  and  yet 
this  provided  a  spur  and  an  excuse.  Out  rang 
the  "  Charge  "  again.  This  time  the  rebels  were 
on  the  crest  of  a  long  ridge,  silhouetting  it  like 
the  spikes  guard  a  wall  in  the  London  parks.  Li 
well-deserved  compliment  to  the  little  section  of 
Sikhs,  Sir  James  gave  them  the  post  of  honour, 
supported  by  their  brigade-brothers,  the  "  Cars." 
It  was  what  they  wanted,  and  in  the  name  of 
Ntinek  they  did  great  deeds.  Lithe  and  long- 
Tiaired,  their  handsome,  high-caste  countenances 
illumined  with  the  light  of  battle,  breathing  the 
romance,  the  chivalry  of  Hind  (a  chivalry  only 
second  to  the  Cavaliers  of  Oodeypore),  these 
clean-limbed,  picturesque  fellows  showed  the 
heathen  how  the  Punjaub  "  Black  Man  "  could 
fight.  But  who  shall  utter  cheap  sneers  at  the 
Black  Man  after  this  West  African  War — be  he 
Aryan  or  negro  ?  For  the  negro  has  v,-on  his 
spurs  to  adorn  his  honest,  protuberant  heels,  that 
were  never  once  turned  to  the  foe  ;  and  for  the 
Sikh,  did  he  not  gild  refined  gold  at  Saragari  ? 

"The  enemy  fought  desperately":  the  words 
are  Colonel  Willcocks'  and  can  be  taken  for  gospel. 
As  after  events  proved,  this  was  their  Sedan, 
their  Plevna  ;  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war. 
There  had  been  other  fights  before,  and  there 
were  others  yet  to  come,  but  never  such  a  fight 
as  this  fight  was.  And  the  victory  was  Sir 
James  Willcocks'  personal  one,  and  a  fitting 
companion  deed  to  his  relief  of  Bishop. 

Home  went  the  charge.  Bayonets  tapped 
blood  as  j'ou  might  tap  wine  in  a  serried  rank 
of  cellar  barrels.  The  long  line  kept  its  parade 
dressing  with  scarce  a  waver.  The  seventh 
wave  of  a  stormy  sea  never  swept  more 
majesticallv  or  overwhelmingly  forward  than 
that  charging  front  over  the  blood-reddened 
ridge  opposing  it. 

A  complete  and  crowning  victory,  after  many 
hand-to-hand  encounters  ;  man  against  man 
contending,  not  scientific  weapons  against  rude 
savage  craft.  And  to  the  Sikhs  the  place  of 
honour  assigned  in  the  despatches  :   Killed,  Sepoy 


Kala  Singh,  "the  black  lion'" — they  are  all 
"  lions"  in  the  land  of  the  five  rivers,  from  Ranjit, 
the  Lion  of  lions,  one-eyed,  tortuous,  but  lion- 
hearted,  to  the  whelps  in  our  "  Piflfer  "  regiments. 
Four  Singhs  wounded,  and  proud  of  their 
wounds.  Of  the  negro  troops,  two  dead  and 
nineteen  hors  dc  combat.  The  usual  dispropor- 
tionate casualties  amongst  the  Europeans. 
Major  Melliss  (Indian  Staff  Corps),  bravest  of  the 
brave,  and  Lieutenant  Luard  (ist  Norfolk), 
severely  wounded  ;  Captain  Charrier  (ist  Royal 
Munsters),  Captain  Pamplin  Green  (3rd  Esse.x), 
and  Captain  Williams,  slightly  wounded.  All 
these  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henstock,  Major 
.Montanaro,  Captains  St.  Hill,  Godfrey,  Bryan, 
and  Leland,  mentioned  honourably  in  despatches. 
But  Melliss  singled  out,  as  these  pages  prove  he 
deserved  to  be,  in  these  words  :  "  I  am  recom- 
mending Major  Melliss  for  conspicuous  gallantry. 
.This  is  his  fourth  wound  since  the  E.xpedition 
started — all  being  received  while  leading 
charges."     He  received  the  Victoria  Cross. 

The  enemy  were  off  like  a  herd  of  antelope 
scared  on  the  veldt,  or  the  cotton  plains  of 
Kattywar,  and  the  next  day  it  was  Major 
Cobbe's  turn  for  a  go  at  them.  He  was  sent 
in  pursuit  with  800  men  and  two  guns.  What 
chances  the  Colonel  gave  his  subordinates  I 
Sure  never  did-a  commander  in  the  field  appor- 
tion opportunities  for  distinction  more  impar- 
tially than  he  ! 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  record 
an  interesting  fact.  A  goldfields  mining  engi- 
neer of  Akim  arrived  at  the  coast  on  the  4th 
October,  with  the  information  that  he  had 
actually  seen  and  handled  the  famous  Golden 
Stool  of  Ashanti — the  object  of  Sir  Frederick 
Hodgson's  famous  inquiry,  "  Where  is  the 
Golden  Stool  ? "  Mr.  Corder  described  it  as 
very  massive,  adorned  with  two  heavy  golden 
chains  and  balls  the  size  of  oranges  ;  also  two 
symbolical  figures  as  supporters.  Estimated 
value,  _^20,ooo !  At  the  village  of  Yokoko, 
between  Kibbi  and  Accra,  he  was  informed  of 
this  stool  and  other  regalia  being  in  charge 
of  an  armed  Ashanti  escort  at  the  house  of  the 
chief  Achampong.  Mr.  Corder  says  he  rushed 
the  house — a  plucky  thing  to  do  with  such  a 
fetish  in  view  as  the  Golden  Stool,  but  the  chief 
had  received  warning  and  decamped.  This 
happened,  apparentl}-,  not  far  from  Accra,  for  by 
the  conte.xt  of  the  cablegram  we  gather  Mr. 
Corder  arrived  there  the  ne.xt  day.  Yokoko  i?, 
however,  not  shown  on  the  map. 

And    so    this    mysterious    and    indispensable 
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attribute  of  Ashanti  majesty  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  itself,  and  vanishes  again  as  secretly  and  mys- 
teriously into  space — to  be  resurrected,  who 
knows  when,  or  where,  or  why  for  ? 

Major  Cobbe  returned  on  the  3rd  October, 
after  pursuing  the  enemj-  as  far  as  Fufu,  to  the 
north  of  the  Ofin  River,  where  he  destroyed 
two  of  their  war  camps.  The  disorganised 
Ashantis  offered  no  resistance,  but  the  frightful 
nature  of  the  forests  to  be  traversed,  the  un- 
plumbed  morasses  and  the  flood-scoured  paths, 
opposed  obstacles  that  compelled  Cobbe  to  give 
up  the  chase. 

A  note  must  be  made  of  the  successful  march 
of  Major  Holford,  who  left  Kumassi  on  20th 
September  to  relieve  the  far  outpost  of 
Kintampo  in  the  north,  which  Major  Morris  had 
almost  denuded  of  its  garrison  when  he  was 
marching  down  to  the  relief  of  Sir  Frederick 
Hodgson.  Holford  boldly  and  skilfully  pierced 
the  rebel-harbouring  belt  of  country,  and 
covered  the  hundred  miles  to  Kintampo  by 
1st  October. 

Although  the  signal  victorv  of  Obassa  (or 
Abiasu,  as  it  is  indifferently  called  in  the  uncer- 
tain orthography  that  confounds  us  with  varie- 
gated nomenclature  of  towns  and  places,  and 
puzzles  us  with  duplication,  triplication,  and 
M-orse)  was  theoretically  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
campaign,  there  still  remained  much  opposition 
to  be  stamped  out  preliminaril}'  to  pacification — 
bush-whacking  work,  that  required  fine  weather 
for  its  convenient  performance.  And  fine 
weather  might  be  expected  in  November,  the 
beginning  of  the  Ashanti  war-season  proper. 
So  Sir  Jam,es,  who  had  returned  to  Kumassi  on 
the  3rd  October,  devoted  the  rest  of  the  month 
to  making  final  preparations  for  an  effective 
subjugation  of  the  north-west,  in  which  quarter 
the  rebellion  had  concentrated,  and  was  threaten- 
ing Berekum,  a  British  outpost  very  inadequately 
garrisoned,  about  eighty  miles  distant. 

The  October  moon  waned  in  a  sky  from 
■which  the  monsoon  clouds  were  apparently 
clearing,  and  the  ist  November  came,  by  which 
time  a  large  flying  column  was  completely 
equipped  and  ready  for  the  field.  There  were 
many  kings  to  be  captured,  but  two  of  special 
importance :  King  Kafia,  who  had  generalled 
the  enemv  at  the  battle  of  Abiasu,  and — most 
important  potentate  of  all — Kobina  Cherri,  tiovv 
known  to  have  been  the  chief  pillar  of  the 
insurrection.  He  had  lately  been  anointed 
King  of  Bantama,  the  Fetish  Holy  of  Holies, 
which   gave  him   such   r.n  importance  as  might 


have  attached  to  a  High  Priest  of  Benares  in  a 
Hindu  revolt,  a  Syed  Sheriff  of  Mecca  in  a 
defence  of  Arabia,  or  a  King  of  Jerusalem  in  a 
Christian  battle  for  the  city  during  the 
Crusades.  Aloreover,  Kobina  Cherri  was  a 
militant  fetish  man,  and  the  actual  and  able 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Ashanti  army. 

The  flying  column  was  divided  into  two 
divisions  :  the  first,  under  Major  Montanaro, 
R.A.,  consisted  of  750  "  Cars  "  and  "  Wafs  ''  and 
a  75-mm.  gun.  His  staff  officers  were  Captains 
Carlton  and  Thorne.  Major  Browne  com- 
manded the  second  division  of  "  Wars ''  and 
"  Wafs."  The  former  was  to  advance,  the  latter 
to  support,  a  day's  march  in  the  rear. 

It  v/as  the  order  for  this  expedition  which, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  disturbed  for  a  moment 
the  patience  of  the  war-worn  troops  until  their 
chief,  with  that  speech  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  employ,  "  electrified  "  them  into  new  activity 
and  they  started  "  in  the  very  best  of  spirits." 
Soon  to  be  damped  physically,  not  morally,  by 
rain.  For  the  weather,  apparently  set  fair  in 
camp  during  the  last  week,  accepted  the  order 
to  march  as  a  signal  to  make  itself  nasty  again, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  out  of  malice  prepense,  turned 
foul  for  the  field.  The  forest  paths,  which  had 
completely  dried  up  bv  the  end  of  October, 
quickly  reverted  to  a  sea  of  mud,  and  the 
swamps  relapsed  into  an  abandoned  state.  The 
line  of  march  lay  through  the  battle-field  of 
Abiasu,  gruesome  now  with  its  bleaching,  head- 
less skeletons  scattered  everywhere,  and  its  rank 
growth  of  weeds  and  grass  tufted  where  human 
blood  had  fertilised  the  soil  ;  and  across  the 
Ofin  River  into  the  swamp-trapped  stretch  of 
country  that  had  pulled  Major  Cobbe  up  in  his 
chase  of  the  flying  Kafia,  and  compelled  him  to 
fall  back  on  October  3rd. 

N'Suta  was  reached  after  five  days'  e.\ception- 
ally  hard  collar-work,  with  halts  at  Isanow, 
h'ufu,  and  Potsikrum,  but  no  sign  of  the  enemy. 
The  distance  between  the  latter  place  and 
N'Suta  being  too  great  for  a  single  march,  the 
troops  bivouacked  in  the  open.  It  was  a  night 
to  remember  ibr  a  lifetime,  with  its  tearing, 
shrieking  tornado,  that  swept  away  every 
vestige  of  extempore  shelter,  and  screamed 
savagely  over  the  desolation  it  had  accom- 
plished. Officers  and  men,  soaked  by  the  rain, 
and  searched  by  the  piercing  wind  to  the  skin, 
were  chilled  to  numbness  by  what  had  become 
a  "  cold-weather  touch,"  ironical  though  the 
description  may  sound  in  the  steaming  latitudes 
of  the    Gold    Coast.     And   yet   in    the    Hinicr- 
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hud  of  West  ,-\frica,  as  on  the  plains  of  India, 
there  are  seasons  when  the  fiery  heat  of  the  day 
is  accompanied  by  a  dawn  which  brings  its 
shiver  and  the  blanket  drawn  up. 

Major  Browne,  a  day's  march  in  the  rear,  was 
lucky  enough  to  pull  off  a  little  accidental  coup 
of  his  own  bv  capturing  the  King  of  Fufu — one 
of  the  many  lesser  potentates  who  were,  about 
this  time,  too  "jumpy"  or  dejected  to  "come 
in."     He  had  broken  back  through  the  advance 


conceived  were  his  or'der?  ;  but  at  a  truly 
terrible  cost.  Leaving  Potsikrum  at  dawn,  he 
pushed  on  until  he  reached  N'Suta  at  mid- 
night. It  was  a  feat  accomplished  by  blind 
devotion  to  ''Joe  Hookum,  of  Hindustan" — 
Anglicc,  the  letter  of  the  order.  His  carriers, 
completelv  overta.Ked  bv  sunset,  abandoned  their 
loads,  and  his  troops  were  in  little  better  fettle. 
So  dark  was  the  night  it  was  impossible  to  see 
the    man    in    front — much   less  to   control   him. 
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column,  as  a  scared  stag  sometimes  breaks  back 
through  the  line  of  beaters  at  a  hdiik.  and  fell 
unsuspiciously  into  the  bag  of  Browne.  But  it 
was  not  always  such  smooth  and  simple  work 
for  Browne.  For  instance,  Montanaro,  having 
suffered  so  severely  during  his  bush  bivouac 
betweiiii  Potsikrum  and  N'Suta,  actuated  by  a 
kindly  desire  to  spare  the  rear  column  a  similar 
hard  experience,  and  also,  partlv,  because  he 
anticipated  a  tough  fight  at  Bechim,  just  ahead, 
sent  advice,  possibly  orders,  to  Browne  to  force- 
march  the  last  two  stages  and  join  him  at 
N'Suta.  Browne,  with  the  unquestioning 
obedience  of  the  true  soldier,  ob-jyed   what  \v2 


in  a  long,  shattered  line,  gaping  where  the 
give-ups  had  sunk  to  the  earth.  To  complete 
the  misery  of  the  struggle,  a  terrific  thunder- 
storm raged  ;  large  branches  were  torn  from 
the  trees  and  hurled  across  the  narrow  path  ; 
and  nature  warred  in  its  wildest  mood.  The 
vivid  lightning,  forking  through  the  leafy' 
canopy,  served  to  reveal  the  confusion  worse 
confounded  of  the  carriers  and  the  fainting 
fatigue  of  the  troops.  Loads  were  flung  down, 
as  a  panic-stricken  army  abandons  its  impedi- 
menta in  retreat.  Officers'  baggage,  ration 
barrels,  ammunition  chests,  rice-bags,  "chop'' 
bo.xes  (the  "  tiffin  baskets  "  of  India) — in   short, 
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tvurvlliinp;,  even  to  the  x-pduiidcr  shells  tor  the 
"jiiillimetres,"  were  pitched  to  the  ground. 
Entreaties,  encouragement,  threats  were  of  no 
avail.  The  carriers  just  caved  in:  the  soldiery 
barely  managed  to  keep  up  a  show  of  preserving 
their  status.  No  tempest-battered  fleet  ever 
reached  haven  so  utterly  stripped  of  top  and 
tieck  hamper  as  column  No.  2  of  the  Berekum 
Fhing  Force  when  it  crawled  into  N'Suta. 

The  next  day  was,  perforce,  a  halt.  Happily 
it  was  fine,  and  much  abandoned  impedimenta 
recovered.  But  some  were  found  to  be  beyond 
recovery,  to  wit,  various  cases  of  whisky  and 
provisions  which  the  worn-out  carriers  had — 
perhaps  not  altogether  unjustifiably — looted. 
It  was  risky,  revolver-inviting  work,  but  hunger 
makes  heroes  of  us  all. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them, 
and   sometimes  attract 


to  the  shade.  The 
King  of  Bechim  "  came 
in  "  unconditionally, 
and  gave  information 
of  several  other  chiefs 
who  were,  so  to  speak, 
dressing  to  attend.  He 
had  a  plausible  and 
interesting  tale  to  tell, 
one  which  the  Little 
Englander  may  take 
to  heart  and  know 
hereby  that  even  fatu- 
ous Rumour  can  work  mischief,  be  it  in  South 
or  West  Africa.  King  Bechim  is  described  by  the 
Standard  correspondent  (to  whom  these  pages 
owe  a  deep  debt)  as  a  "  gentlemanly  old  savage." 
Passim,  it  is  wonderful  how  gentlemanly  many 
of  these  old  savage  kings  can  be.  Cetewayo, 
Sekukuni,  Langalibele,  Lobengula,  all  bom 
royal  blood-drinkers,  were  of  a  manner  superior  ; 
so,  too,  Menelek,  Theodore,  and  Osman  Digna, 
of  the  north-eastern  littoral  of  Africa.  Many 
Red  Indian  chiefs  were  types  of  savagery  and 
distinguished  manners  ;  and  Shere  Ali  Khan 
and  Abdur  Rahman  were  and  are,  in  diplomatic 
dealings,  polished  gentlemen,  though  they  deal 
with  their  recalcitrant  tribes  after  the  manner 
of  butchers.  Theebaw,  personally,  was  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  courtesy  ;  and  the  Maori 
chiefs  of  New  Zealand,  who  were  half  a  century 
ago  dining  off  their  enemies,  with  missionaries 
reserved  for  state  banquets,  are  gentlemen  by 
the  light  of  nature. 

Bechim's  pill  for  the  Little  Englander  was  his 
apolngv  and  his  declaration  of  faith.     He  pro- 


tested that,  although  a  dweller  in  Ashantiland, 
he  was  no  Ashanti.  The  generic  term  could 
only  be  properly  applied  to  a  very  few  fighting 
tribes  round  the  capital,  such  as  the  Kumassis, 
the  Kokofus,  the  Adansis,  and  the  Batumas. 
Of  the  reasons  of.the  war  he  professed  ignorance, 
knowing  only  that  when  it  was  premeditated 
the  kings  of  the  Confederation  told  him  they 
were  going  to  wipe  out  the  white  man.  They 
had  heard  (?  the  sources)  the  English  had  been 
badly  beaten  by  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  and 
could  therefore  spare  no  white, troops  for  the 
Gold  Coast.  So  golden  an  opportunity  to  cast 
off  the  white  man's  yoke  was  not  to  be  missed  ; 
and  the  Confederation  determined  to  attempt  it, 
never  dreaming  for  a  moment  that  they — the 
unconquered  Ashantis  !  (for  the  present  genera- 
tion had  lost  all  recollection  of  Wolseley's  ex- 
pedition) —  could     be 
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beaten  by  black  troops 
of  their  own  skin  and 
temper.  Bechim  real- 
ised he  was  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea  ;  either  he  must  be 
crushed  at  once  by 
the  Confederation,  or 
crushed  later  on  by  the 
British,  if,  perchance, 
the  Confederation  had 
miscalculated  its  power. 
He  chose  the  common- 
sense  course,  the  wiser  part,  and  plumped  for 
patriotism.  And  now  that  we  were  at  his  gates, 
and  the  Confederates  scattered  far  and  wide, 
with  an  admirable  san<^-froid  \\e  professed  himself 
a  loyalist.  So  did  others,  for  on  the  following 
day  several  chiefs  and  kings  came  in,  including 
the  monarch  of  Inkwanta. 

The  kingdom  of  Bechim  was  a  little  oasis, 
with  a  good  well  of  water — "  Have  you  seen  our 
well  ?  "  was  the  common  question  to  tourists — 
and,  rarest  of  Ashantiland  attributes,  a  clear, 
running  stream.  A  curiously  built  town,  for  the 
original  one,  if  not  original  two,  having  been 
burnt  down  in  tribal  wars,  the  present  one  was 
erected  round  the  ruins,  so  that  an  immense 
hollow  square  existed  in  its  centre.  Rich  in 
crops  and  herds  and  fruits,  the  surrounding 
country  smiled  with  prosperity.  Scratch  the 
skin  of  the  African  coast,  and  you  often  find 
a  Paradise  of  a  Hinterland. 

On  the  7th  of  November  Montanaro  sent  out 
four  flying  columns  to  patrol  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bechim,  but  only  one  of  them,  under  Captain 
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Johnstone-Stewart  (Argyll  and  Sutherland  High- 
landers), was  particularly  successful.  It  captured 
and  burnt  the  very  considerable  town  of  Jemo, 
and  so  dejected  the  king  of  it  that  he  presently 
surrendered.  Several  guns  and  much  live  stock 
were  their  lot  of  loot. 

An  advanced  base  was  now  established  at 
Bechim,  and  Major  Gordon,  with  350  men,  left 
to  garrison  it,  whilst  Montanaro  pushed  on  to 
the  north-west  on  the  Qth.  After  passing  Ink- 
wanta  he  entered  a  strikingly  new  description 
of  country,  open  and  treeless,  but  bristling  with 
long  elephant  grass.  The  fierce  equatorial  sun, 
baking  down  on  countenances  shade-softened  in 
the  sombre  forest  aisles,  gave  rise  to  much  dis- 
comfort of  headaches  and  eye-dazzle  ;  for  these 
men,  after  their  long 
campaign  in  the  twi- 
light gloom  of  the 
jungle,  were  as  incom- 
moded in  the  open  as 
moles  compelled  to  face 
the  crossing  of  a  con- 
crete tennis-court. 

The  ne.xt  halting- 
place  was  Adumassi — 
not  to  be  confounded 
■with  other  places  of  the 
same  or  similar  name 
scattered  over  Ashanti 
and  Fantiland,  much 
as  Newtons  and  New- 
towns  pepper  the  map 
of  England.     Here  the 

whole  population,  including  the  war  chiefs,  aban- 
doned themselves  to  waving  fulsome  white  flags 
and  digging  dust  with  apologetic  foreheads.  For 
the  long  arm  of  the  law  was  at  the  nape  of  their 
necks,  and  they  showed  a  fine  and  truly  practical 
appreciation  of  the  situation,  which  assumed  the 
sensible  shape  of  sheep,  fowls,  and  eggs.  Here 
■were  suppers  good  and  breakfasts  bountiful,  and 
dinners  that  rose  superior  to  the  sickening 
monotony  of  bully  beef  and  biscuit.  Only  the 
King  of  Adumassi  hung  back  and  did  not  play 
the  host.  He  was  awed  by  the  proximity  of  the 
great  and  crafty  Kobina  Cherri,  the  Czar  of  the 
Confederation,  now  hiding  in  these  parts,  whose 
■whisper  still  was  almost  as  good  as  any  other 
chief's  will,  and  whose  frown  had  not  yet  lost  its 
fierceness  or  foreboding. 

Three  hundred  men  were  left  to  hold 
Adumassi  under  Major  Browne,  and  Major 
Montanaro  pushed  on  to  his  objectiveat  Berekum, 
v.-hich  he  reached  on  13th  November,  to  find 
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:he  little  British  garrison,  under  Lieutenant  St. 
John,  of  the  Gold  Coast  Constabulary,  all  safe 
and  sound.  Great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
reception.  The  King  of  Berekum,  with  gold- 
sticks  in  waiting,  and  whirling  umbrellas  and 
brass-nail-studded  chairs  of  state,  came  to  pay 
his  respects.  Like  the  fine  old  King  of  Bekwai, 
he  had  remained  firm  to  the  British  Raj,  and 
both  these  sable  monarchs,  who  stood  for  loyal 
islands  in  a  black  sea  of  seething  rebellion, 
deserve  well  of  the  British  Government. 

By  a  little  diplomacy  Montanaro  succeeded 
in  presently  inducing  the  too  timid  King  oi 
Adumassi  to  surrender,  but  King  Kafia,  the 
lieutenant  of  Kobina  Cherri,  deserted  by  his 
followers,  vanished  into  the  north-west,  and  was 
no  more  seen.  The 
rebellion  was,  however, 
now  stamped  out,  and 
Major  Montanaro  be- 
gan to  retrace  his  steps 
to  Kumassi. 

Stamped  out,  because 
during  his  advance  to 
Berekum  a  great  piece 
of  good  luck  had  fallen 
to  Major  Browne  at 
Adumassi,  who  re- 
ceived what  the  Anglo- 
Indian  calh /iticca  khub- 
ber  (which  is  exactly 
the  opposite  of  "  Ash- 
anti authentic  inform- 
ation ")  of  the  hiding- 
place  of  Kobina  Cherri,  the  rebel  generalissimo, 
commander-in-chief  and  Confederate  King. 

Pertaining  to  his  history  was  a  first  act  as 
terrible  and  bloodthirst)'  as  the  last  scene  was 
destined  to  be  dramatic  and  retributive.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolt,  Kobina  had  imbrued 
his  hands  in  innocent  blood  by  ordering  or 
acquiescing  in  the  murder  of  eighty  unfortunate 
india-rubber  traders,  peaceful  subjects  of  the 
Queen.  It  was  a  cold-blooded,  callous  and  stupid 
crime.  But  so  feared  was  he,  even  in  defeat  and 
flight,  that  his  word  was  still  accounted  as  law, 
and  his  wrath  dreaded  as  death  by  reason  of  his 
fetish  power  as  king  of  the  ghastly  Fetish  Grove 
at  Bantama.  So  that,  even  with  British  bayonets 
in  the  locality,  none  of  the  superstitious  savages, 
who  were  surrendering  in  their  hundreds,  dared 
give  him  away,  notwithstanding  he  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  He  was  unduly 
complimented  with  the  same  splendid  fidelity 
that    has   encompassed  and  kept    safe  many  an 
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Afric  king  before — for  examples,  Lobengula 
and,  in  a  less  successful  degree,  Cetewayo. 
There  is  something  irresistibly  attractive  and 
noble  in  the  fene  loyalty  of  the  savage  and 
ignorant  negro  peoples  to  despots  who  have 
ruled  over  them,  often  witli  slaughter  and  rapine, 
when  came  the  day  of  their  adversity. 

It  was  the  finger  of  a  little  child  that  traced 
the  fate  of  Kobina  Cherri.  A  slip  of  a  girl, 
twelve  years  of  age,  came  to  .Major  Browne  at 
Adumassi  and  whispered  her  haunting  tale  of 
iiorror.  She  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
murdered  rubber  traders,  and  denounced  her 
father's  murderer  and  the  place  of  his  conceal- 
ment in  the  village  of  Sinjun,  only  three  miles 
distant.  The  chief,  she  said,  had  not  only- 
caused  her  father  to  be  butchered,  but,  with  a 
cruelty  that  a  Nero  might  have  shrunk  from, 
compelled  her  to  stand  and  watch  whilst  his 
head  was  being  sawn  off  ! 

Browne  immediately  sent  Lieutenants  de 
Putron  and  Kingston,  with  a  company  of  the 
West  African  Frontier  Force,  to  search  Sinjun. 
So  expeditiously  and  secretly  were  the  arrange- 
ments carried  out  that  Kobina  Cherri  had  not 
the  faintest  suspicion,  or  he  might  easily  have 
"gone  to  bush."  The  search  party  were  smart  ; 
they  slipped  a  cordon  round  Sinjun,  and  de 
Putron  and  Kingston  entered  with  a  clever 
native ,  officer  named  Daniels.  And  the  very 
first  person  they  met  was  the  fugitive  strolling 
in  the  village  street.  Daniels  recognised  him, 
and  seeing  the  game  was  up  Kobina  surrendered, 
not  without  dignitv,  and  was  led  back  a  captive 
to  Adumassi.  It  was  a  feather  in  the  caps 
of  Major  Browne  and  his  three  subalterns, 
for  this  knocked  the  last  nail  into  the  coffin 
of  n-bellion. 

Major  Montanaro  shortly  marched  in  from 
Berekum,  and,  picking  up  the  various  detach- 
ments left  to  guard  his  line  of  communication, 
reached  Kumassi  on  the  24th  November  with 
qoo  native  guns,  much  loot,  and  a  little  crowd  of 
captive  kings  and  the  great  Kobina  Cherri  as 
solid  proofs  of  his  success.  He  had  been  away 
for  just  three  weeks,  and  his  untiring  service 
had  paid  full  fee  to  forest,  flood,  and  fever.  At 
starting,  the  column  with  its  carriers  numbered 
almost  exactly  2,000  men  ;  returning,  400  sick 
crawled  in  its  train,  sixty  of  them  small-pox 
victims  carried  in  hammocks.  The  European 
officers  and  the  troops  were  in  fair  fettle,  hard 
as  nails,  if  a  little  bent,  but  the  carriers  were 
quite  worn  out  from  overwork. 

"  .Montanaro    and    Browne    have    done    very 


well,"  wrote  Sir  James  Willcocks  in  his 
despatch,  "  and  the  campaign  is  at  an  end." 

True  to  the  dramatic  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  campaign,  Kobina  Cherri,  the  villain  of 
the  drama  (^although  only  dragged  to  light  in 
the  last  act),  provided  the  appropriate  sensation 
before  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  He  was  tried  and 
found  guilty  of  the  massacre  of  the  rubbei 
traders.  Short  was  his  shrift  ;  hanging  his 
doom.  "  And  yet,  double-dyed  villain  though 
he  was,  firmly,  I  " — the  Standard  correspondent 
— "  might  almost  saj-  royally,  did  he  walk  to  the 
scaffold.  And  a  murmur  of  extorted  admiration 
rose  to  every  lip  as  he  threw  a  last  disdainful 
glance  round  the  assembled  crowd  while  he 
stood  on  the  fatal  trap." 

Can  we  not  picture  him  ?  V/hat  countenance 
so  scornful  in  its  cast  when  moved  to  scorn  as 
that  of  the  outcast  son  of  Ham,  with  its  heavy- 
lidded,  half-closed,  yellow-whited  eyes  shot  with 
blood  ;  with  the  peculiar  poise  and  cock  of  the 
head  that  were  burlesque  were  they  not  so 
intense  ;  with  something  of  the  trapped  wild 
animal  in  the  savage  sneer  and  silent  snarl,  and 
in  the  defiant  carriage  of  the  muscular,  thick- 
hided  frame  ? 

Even  so,  with  a  fine,  lion-like  dignitv  that 
lifted  him  above  the  vulgar  noose,  died  King 
Kobina  Cherri,  and  with  him  the  ambition  that 
would  have  revived  a  Pagan  Empire  in  Western 
Africa  to  slash  the  opening  page  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  with  its  satire  on  civilisation 
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The  tale  is  told.  But  who  shall  write  the 
epilogue,  who  do  justice  in  the  requiem  ?  There 
are  headless  skeletons  in  legions  over  yonder, 
sinking  in  the  stinking  swamps  ;  corpses  in 
serried  rows,  rotting  in  the  sweating  forests  ; 
polished  skulls  parading  in  village  processions, 
of  brave  rebels  who  were  in  their  lights  as 
patriotic  as  the  Boers  of  the  South,  and  of 
countless  humble  human  beasts  of  burden  who 
sacrificed  their  insignificant  lives  to  save  our 
flag  and  our  prestige.  There  are  graves,  un- 
counted and  uncharted,  in  the  flooded  waste  of 
jungle,  over  which,  hastily  carved  by  a  rude 
art  in  rude  circumstance,  and  half  hidden  nov.' 
by  a  mossy  hand,  twinkle  ''  the  two  narrow 
words,  Hk  jacctT  to  tell  the  white  encircling 
lilies,  with  which  kindly  Nature  has  decked 
their  precincts,  that  here  lie  gallant  English- 
men, patiently  awaiting  the  Reveille  of  the  Last 
Day.  There  are  English  homes  desolated  by 
death,  or  distracted  by  fever-haunted  invalids — 
shaking  in  their  affliction  as  no   terrors   could 
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mnke  them  shake  in  the  face  of  the  foe — which 
have  paid  and  overpaid  their  tax  towards  the 
upkeep  of  our  Empire.  And  in  those  far-off" 
fetish  forests.  Generals  Jungle  and  Fever  still 
hold  their  heads  high,  sniffing  at  the  miasma 
and  scenting  the  monsoon,  as  they  think  of  the 
brave  British  hearts  the}-  stabbed  in  the  dark, 
the  brave  British  breasts  they  struck  from  the 
Unseen. 

And    we,    in     this    opening    year    of    a    new 
centurv  and  a  new  sovereign,  whoglibly  write  and 


glibly  read,  may  do  well  to  pause  for  a  minute  and 
shed  a  pious  tear  for  the  memory  of  our  devoted 
countrymen  who,  in  that  remote  and  pestilen- 
tial land,  died  for  the  flag  of  the  Great  Queen— 
the  queenliest  queen  the  world  has  ever  known  ; 
and  were  rewarded  in  that  she,  herself  under  the 
shadow  of  impending  dissolution,  knighted  them 
one  and  all,  officer  and  sentinel,  white  and  black, 
quick  and  dead,  with  her  gracious  words  : 

"  TIV//   dijue,    my    soldiers.       I  am    proud    oj 
yoii." 


KING    OF    DUM     K\\  A     WITH     HIS    COIKI 
iFlwto:     Caft.    Barchard,    ind  West  India.  Kegimeitl.) 
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CHRONOLOGY     OF     THE     ASHANTI     WAR. 

1900.  April  29. — Furious  assault  by  the  rebels  on  the  fort  from 

Mar.  26 — Sir  Frederick  Hodgson  reaches  Kumassi  on  a  12.30  to  3  30,  when  they  are  driven  off  by  the 

tour  of  inspection.  defenders  under  Captain  Marshall. 

,,     31,— Captains  Armitage  and  Leggett  defeated,  and  Captain   Aplin,   with    No.    i    Relief  Column, 

wounded,  in  an  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  5ghts  his  way  through  the  cordon,  and  reinforces 

(; olden  Stool.  the  fort. 

April    6. — r<euter  telegraphs  •■  all  the  Ashanti  tribes  are  May      2.— Garrison  assume  the  offensive,  but  without  any 

in  arms."  substantial  success. 


"nMf 

JiL^idHBHl 

Bppi^i'T^                   — ^ 

^.  ^ 

WEST    AFRICAN     REGIMENT    SURROUNDING    THE    ENEMV's    LAST    STOCKADE. 


g.  —  A  relieving  force  of  102  Hausas,  under  Captain 
Middlemist,  leaves  Cape  Coast  Castle  for 
Kumassi. 

18. — Sir  Frederick  Hodgson  urges  all  available 
forces  being  sent  up  to  Kumassi,  where  the 
situation  is  becoming  desperate. 

21. — Major  Morris  leaves  Gambaga  for  Kumassi. 

23. — Captain  Middlemist's  detachment  reaches 
Kumassi. 

25. — The  rebels  besieging  Kumassi  become  ag- 
gressive, and  the  missionaries  seek  refuge  in  the 
fort,  on  which  a  desperate  attack  is  made,  and 
the  Hausa  Constabulary  are  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate their  cantonments  and  withdraw  within  the 
walls. 


4. — Major    Morris  reaches  Ivintampo   eii    route  to 

Kumassi. 
14. — Major    Morris   encounters    the    rebels    round 

Kiimassi. 
15. — Major  Morris   enters    Kumassi  after   a   smart 

action. 

Sir  Frederick  Hodgson  gets  a  message  through 

to   the   Coast,   saying   if   he    was   not    relieved 

soon  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  an 

attempt  to  break  out. 
19. — The  Kumassi  garrison   make  a  reconnaissance 

in   force,  but  are  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the 

fort. 
23.  — No.    2    Relief    Column,    under   Captain    Hall, 

reach  Bekwai,  where  their  advance  is  checked  by 
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the  numerical  superiority  of  the  rebels  blocking 
the  road  to  the  capital 

May  24  — Captain   Hall  makes  an    unsuccessful    demon- 
stration against  Kokofu, 
,,     27. — Colonel  Willcocks  lands  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
..     20  —The  Kumassi  garrison    make  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  break  through  the  N'Timida  stockade 
and  obtain  food. 

June     0, — Lieut-Colonel  Carter,  in  command  of  \o.   3 
Relief  Column,  leaves  Kwisa  to  form  a  junction 


Ralph,  and  Dr.  Hay,  with  115  Hausas,  to  hold  the 

fort),  and  fight  their  way  past  the  Potasi  stockade. 
June  24. — The  Exodus  reaches  Ekwanta 

,,     25.  — Fumsu    reinforced  by  Colonel  Willcocks,  and 

Captain  Wilkinson    advances  to    assist   Captain 

Hall  at  Esumeja,  near  Bekwai. 
26. — Tremendous     tropical     rains     suspend     relief 

operations. 
.,     27. — The     E.xodus     resumes     its    retreat,     leaving 

Ekwanta 


ASHANTI     TKOIIIIES     FKOM     THE     WAk     OI-'     1S74. 
A.   King  ICofi's  Umbrella.      B.  Stale  Sword.     C.   Fly  Whisk.      D.  Gold  Bell.      E.  Ram's  Head  of  Gold.      F.  Head-dress,      G.  Scorpion  i 
H.  E\ecutio.T  Sivord.     I.  Kofi*.s  Slate  Dagger  and  Appendages.    J.  Ma>k;ofGold-     K.  War-horn.     L.  Top  of  Throne. 
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with  Captain  Hall  at  Bekwai ;  meets  the  enemy 
in  the  bush  at  Dompoassi,  and  storms  their 
stockade,  but  is  compelled  to  draw  off  with  the 
loss  of  6  officers  and  S7  men  wounded,  and 
retires  upon  Fumsu.  Sergeant  MacKenzie  wins 
the  Victoria  Cross. 

16. — A  company  of  100  men  under  Captain  Wilson 
leave  Bekwai  to  reinforce  Colonel  Carter, 
supposed  to  be  at  Kwisa. 

18  — Captain  Wilson  and  10  of  his  men  are  killed 
and  27  wounded,  and  the  remnants  of  the 
company  reach  Colonel  Carter  at  Fumsu. 

20. — Colonel  Burroughs  and  450  men  leave  Cape 
Coast  Castle  for  the  front. 

23  — Sir  Frederick  Hodgson  and  the  garrison  and 
loyal  population  of  Kuraassi  steal  away  through 
the  cordon  (leaving  Captain  Bishop,  Lieutenant 


Captain   Bishop  fires   the  hut-city  round    the 
walls  of  Kumassi  Fort. 
,,     28. — Colonel    Burroughs   with    500    men    advances 
from    Prahsu    to   support    the   advanced    Relief 
Columns. 
,,     30. — The  Exodus  reaches  Akwabcsi,  crosses  the  Ofin 
River,  and  enters  friendly  territory 
July      I. — Colonel   Burroughs  drives   back  the  rebels  at 
Dompoassi. 
2. ^Colonel  Willcocks  leaves  the  base  at  Prahsu 

to  take  command  of  the  advance  in  person, 
3. — Colonel   Burroughs   repulsed  in   an  attack  on 
Kokofu.  with  6  killed  and  82  wounded. 
,,       6. — Colonel   Willcocks  leaves  Fumsu  and  reaches 
Kwisa  the  next  day. 
9. — Colonel  Willcocks  formsa  junction  with  Colonel 
Burroughs  at  Dompoassi. 


THE    ASHANTI    WAR. 


lo.— The  combined  force  reaches  l^ekwai 

II.— Major  Morris  escorts  Sir  Frederick  ii.iJ.„oju 

safe!)-  into  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
12.— Colonel  Willcocks  holds  an  inspection  parade  at 

Bekuai,  and  in  the  evening  delivers  an  address 

to  hia  ofiicers. 
13.— The  final  advance   for   the   relief   of  Kumassi 

besinc  at   6. 30   a.m.,  and    I'ekki    is   reached   at 

midnight. 
14.— The  advance  continued  at  5  a.m.,  and  Ekuanta 

reached  at  4  in  the  afternoon. 
15.— Kumassi  relieved  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening, 

after  storming  the  rebel  stockades  surrounding  it 

at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
17. — The  old  garrison  is  withdrawn  from  Kumassi, 

which    is  left   in   char,ge   of   Captain    Eden  and 

150  men. 
:g._Sir  James  Willcocks  and   his  force   arrive   at 

Bekwai. 
25. —Colonel  Morland  detached    to  attack    Kokofu 

with  800  men. 
26. — The  rebels  defeated  and  Kokofu  burnt. 
.17.— A  message  of  congratulation   from    H.M.  the 

Queen  reaches  Sir  James  Willcocks  at  Bekwai. 
30.  — Major  Beddoes,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  flying 

column,  after  twelve  hours'  fighting  scatters  the 

rebels  in  the  vicinity  of  Yankoma. 
4  — Colonel  Burroughs  leaves  Bekwai  to  reinforce 

and  re-victual  Kumassi. 
3, —And  reaches  it  without  much  opposition. 
o. — Major  Melliss  storms  the  Bantama  stockades 

to  the  north  of  Kumassi,  and  Major  Cobbe  the 

stockades  near  the  Wesleyan  Mission. 
S. — Colonel  Burroughs   makes   a  successful   night 

attack    on    a    large    rebel    war    camp    on    the 

Kumassi  -  Kokofu      road,      and      scatters      the 

Ashantis. 
9. — Colonel  Burroughs'   force  returns   to  Bekwai, 

having  cleared  the  environments  of  Kumassi. 
[4.— Colonel    Sir  James  Willcocks  despatches   two 

flying  columns,   under   Colonels  Wilkinson   and 

Henstock.  to  clear  the  Lake  Busumakwe  district, 

to  the  east  of  Bekwai. 
:g. — E.\-King  Prempeh  eNilerl  from  confinement  at 

Sierra  Leone  to  the  Scvchelles. 


Aug.  24. — The  two  flying  columns  return  after  circum- 
marching  the  Fetish  Lake  and  punishing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district. 

,,  25. — Lieut. -Colonel  Brake,  with  a  flying  column  of 
the  Central  .-\frican  Regiment,  storms  Djarchi 
and  defeats  the  Chief  of  Opoku. 

,,  2S. — Sir  James  Willcocks  and  his  force  advance  by 
the  western  route  to  establish  headquarters  at 
Kumassi. 

,,  2j. — Captain  Benson,  with  a  body  of  "  Friendlies," 
is  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  an  Ashanti  army. 

„     31. — Kumassi  finally  occupied  in  strength. 

Colonel     Brake,    with    the     Central    African 
Regiment,  advancing  on  Kumassi  by  the  eastern 
route,   inflicts  a  severe  defeat  on  the  rebels  at 
Ojesu. 
Sept.     I. — Brake  joins  Sir  James  Willcocks  at  Kumassi. 

,,  10  to  2S. — Flying  columns  under  Captain  Reeve. 
Major  Ilolford,  and  Major  Montanaro  scour  and 
subdue  the  rebel  districts  round  Kumassi. 

„  25. — Sir  James  Willcocks,  at  the  head  of  1,200  men, 
marches  north  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion. 

,,  30 — Meets  the  enemy  under  King  Kafia,  and  wins 
a  decisive  victory  at  Abiasu,  chasing  them  as  far 
as  Fufu  on  the  Ofin  River. 
Oct.  3. — Sir  James  Willcocks  returns  to  Kumassi. 
Nov,  I. — -A.  force,  divided  into  two  flying  columns  under 
Majors  Montanaro  and  Browne,  proceeds  north- 
west to  pursue  King  Kafia  and  Kobina  Cherri, 
the  principal  leader  in  the  rebellion. 

,,  7. — Bechim  reached.  The  king  comes  in  and 
several  chiefs  surrender. 

,,  9. — Montanaro,  suppbrted  by  Browne,  continues 
his  march  to  the  North- West. 

,,  II, — .\dumassi  reached  and  occupied.  Browne  and 
300  men  garrison  it. 

,,     13. — Montanaro  reaches  Bsrekum,  the  objective  of 
the  expedition,  and  relieves  the  British  garrison 
stationed  there  under  Lieutenant  St.  John- 
Browne   captures   Kobina   Cherri,    but    Kafia 
escapes  into  the  bush. 

„  24.— Montanaro"  and  Browne  reach  Kumassi.  after 
having  stamped  out  the  last  embers  of  insurrec- 
tion. Sir  James  Willcocks  telegraphs,  "  The 
campaign  is  at  an  end." 
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Erasmus,  Commandant,  in  the  bittle  of  Dundee,  17 

Estcourt,  Defence  of,  65 

Eustace,  Colonel,  206 


Faber's  Farm,  Battle  of,  396 

Fesiing,  Lieutenant,  78 

Felherstonhaugh,  Brigadier-General,  wounded  at  Belmont,  79 

Fisher,  Colonel,  136 

Kitzclarence,  Cap  ain,  50 

Foresiier- Walker,  General  Sir  F.,  appointed  to  the  Cape  com- 
mand, 3 

French,  General,  in  the  battle  of  Elandsl^cgte,  20 — 28  ;  at  Pep- 
worth  Hill,  40;  in  command  of  the  cavalry  of  Buller's 
army,  56  ;  escapes  Irom  Ladysmiih,  59;  coniinufs  fitihting 
around  Colesberg  and  Arunael,  135—140  ;  his  rusn  to  relieve 
Kiniberley,  206—211  ;  his  pursuit  of  Cronie,  217—221  ;  cap- 
tures Thaba  'Nchu,  298  :  at  battle  of  Johannesburg.  351  ; 
?t  battle  of  Diamond  Hill,  400 — 402  ;  co-operales  wiih 
Clements,  514 

G. 

Gatacre,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  W.,  in  command  of  3rd  Divi- 
sion, 55  ;  his  lecord  ot  service,  58  ;  his  defeat  at  Stormberg, 
92— 9S  ;  occupies  Stormberg.  263;  his  failure  to  save 
keddersburg.  288  ;  he  is  superseded  and  sent  home.  289 

George,  Lieutenant,  18 

Gle  chen.  Count,  91 

Glencoc,  z-ide  Dundee 

Goff.  Captain,  386,  387 

lioft".  Lieuienant-(."olonel,  108 

(jordun.  General,  208,  210 

Gough.  (."olonel  the  Hon.  G.,  75 

Graspan  (or  Enslin),  Batl'e  ol,  82 — 83 

Griinwood,  Colonel.  38 

Grobler.  Commandant,  92,  432 

Gunning,  Lieutenani-Coionel,  18 


H. 

HaUlane,  Capta'n,  66—67 

1-lamillon,  General  Bruce,  306 

Hamilton,  Major  D.,  79 

Hamilton,  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Ian,  23;  at  Pepwo-th 
Hill,  38;  at  battle  of  Waggon  Hill.  152;  occupies  Win- 
bur^,  309  ;  at  Heilbron,  343  ;  congratulates  the  Gordons, 
354;  at  Diamond   Hill,  400;    greai   capture   ol    guns  by, 

Hammersley,  Major,  17 
Hanbury-Tracy,  Colonel,  435 


Hands,  Mr.  Charles,  327 

Harris,    Rear-Admiral,    in    command   of    C  pe    Squadron    <y.i 

Durban,  8 
Hart,  General,  248 — 250 

Heilbron,  Action  at,  343:   Highlanders  captured  at,  376 
Hertzog,  Commandant,  498 
Hildyard,  General :  his  brigade  disembarks  at  Durban,  58  ;  takes 

command  at  Estcourt,  68  ;  lailure  to  surprise  theenemy.  71  ; 

at  Ailemans  Nek,  394—395 
Hill,  Captain  Arthur,  242 
Hood,  Colonel,  99 
Hooke,  Captain,  74 

Hoskier,  Colonel,  killed  at  Rooi  Kop,  263 
Hunt.  Colonel.  359 
Hunter,  General  sir  A.,  with  Sir  G.  White  at   Lady^mith,  12, 

leads  brilliant  sortie,    no;   occupies   Polchefstiooni,   407; 

marches  from   Frankfort,   424:  reoohes    Reitz,  425;   joins 
'  *    hands  with   Rundle  and  captures  Prinsloo  and  his  army, 

428  ;  burns  Bothaville,  485 
Hutton,  General,  441 

L 

Imperial  Yeomanry,  Disaster  to,  at  Lind'cy,  371 — 375 
liish  Fusiliers:  their  fighting  record,  42 


J. 

Jameson,  Dr.,  322 

Johannesburg,  Tlie  condition  of,  on  the  eve  of  war,  5 — 6  ;  b.n  le 

at,  351  ;  capture  of,  by  Roberts,  354 — 355 
Joubert,  General  :  his  plan  of  campaign   in   Natal,  12  ;  notifirs 

Sir  G.  While  of  surrender  at  Nikolson  s  Nek,  43;  dec  lue^ 

to  allow  noncombaiants  to  quit  Ladysmith,  63  ;  dtadi  o  , 

275 


Ka-ree  Siding.  Battle  of,  279 — 280 

Keiih- Falconer,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  killed  at  Belmont,  76 

Kckewich,  Colonel,  in  command  at  KimberJey,  10;  s-ege 
begins,  52  ;  successful  sortie  by,  53 ;  progress  ot  sic^c 
200—204  ;  relieved  by  French,  211  - 

Kelly-Kenny,  Major-General,  remforces  Frencli,  144  ;  at 
Bloemlontein.  370 

Kimberley,  vi-Je  Kekewich 

King's  Royal  Rifles,  at  Dundee,  32  ;  at  battle  of  Rietfonttin. 
34 

Kitchener,  General  Lord,  123  ;  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  to  Lord 
Roberts,  124;  at  Faardebcrg,  224,  226;  on  the  iaiiu..y 
near  Rhenoster.  380  ;  operations  against  De  Wet.  4^7  ; 
takes  over  chief  conmiand  on  departure  of  Lord  R"ber,s. 
499;  asks  for  reinlorcenients,  503;  reports  invas.i.n  of 
Cape  Colony,  512 

Kitchener,  Colonel  (afterwards  Brigadier-General),  70 

Knight.  Mr.  E.  F.,  79,  80 

Knox,  Colonel  (afterwards  General).  258 

Kock,  Commandant,  10 

Kruger,  President  :  his  ultimatum  to  the  British  Government,  i  ; 
nearly  captured  by  General  French.  2bO  ;  decision  to  qun 
Pretoria,  358  ;  flight  of,  359  ;  flight  from  Machadodorp  10 
Nelspruit,  459  ;  arrival  at  Louren(^o  Marcjues,  40b 


L. 

Ladysmith.  vide  White,  General  Sir  Gcor^^e 

Laing's  Nek,  Description  ot,  386 

Langman,  Mr.,  379 

Lebowonski.  Captain,  487 

Le  Gallais,  Colonel,  483  ;  heroic  death  of,  492 

Lindley,  Disaster  at,  371 — 374 

Liverpool  Regiment,  Disasur  10,  458 

Lloyd,  Colonel,  killed,  498 

Long,  Colonel,  tike-i  command  at  Estcourt,  65;  l.ss  of  guns 

at  Colenso,  115 — iiG 
Lyttelton.  General,  163 

M. 

MacDonald.  General  Hector,  succeeds  to  command  of  High- 
land Brig(n:e.  108;  battle  of  the  Koodoosberg,  197 — r9tt  ; 
occupies  H-irrismidi.  430;  brilliant  victory  of,  468  ;  captuus 
Commandant  Zutpheu,  478 

Mackinnon,  Colonel  (afterwards  General),  ap^'ointcd  to  co.n- 
mand  the  C.  I.V. ,  125 

Mafeking,  vitte  Baden- Po".\  ell 

Magtrsf«_ivcin,  Di  a'trous  ba;'dc  o'',  100-  108 
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Mahon.  Colonel,  starts  to  relieve  Mafeking.  324 — 326  ;  reaches 
V'rj'burg,  327  ;  joined  by  Plumer,  32S  ;  arrival  at  Mafeking, 

33* 

Main,  Colonel,  R.  E. ,  463 

Manners,  Lord  Cecil,  354 

Martyr,  Colonel,  D.S.O.,  70 

Massey,  Major,  496 

Maxwell,  Dr.,  67 

McBean,  Colonel,  434 

McNeil,  Captain,  at  Bethulie,  273 

Metcalfe,  Colonel,  iii 

Methuen,  Lieutenanl-General  Lord,  appointed  tc  command  rst 
Division,  55  ;  his  record,  57  ;  composition  of  his  force,  76  ; 
fights  battle  of  Belmont,  78 — 81  ;  action  at  Graspan,  83  : 
battle  of  Modder  River,  86 — 91  ;  slightly  wounded,  91  ; 
defeated  at  Magersfontein,  100 — 108  ;  defeats  Villebois  de 
Mareuil,  who  is  killed,  303;  claims  to  have  "routed"  De 
Wet,  375;  at  Vredelort,  379:  again  "routs"  De  Wet, 
3B2 ;  success  at  Olifaiit's  Nek,  439 ;  great  capture  of 
stores,  471 

Meyer,  General  Lucas,  defeated  at  Talana  Hill,  16 

Mo'Uer,  Colonel,  Mounted  troops  under,  taken  prisoners,  18 

Molteno,  Repulse  of  Olivier  at,  142 

Moseley,  Captain,  129 


Nesbitt,  Captain,  V.C. ,  taken  captive  by  the  Boers  in  the  first 

fight  ol  the  war.  10,  1 1 
New  South  Wales,  Despatch  of  volunteers  by,  517 
New  Zealand  Mounted  Infantry,  129  ;  first  action  of,  130 
Nikolson's  Nek,  40  ;  surrender  of  Gloucesters  and  Fusiliers  at, 

43—44 
Noel.  Colonel,  64 
Nooitgedacht,  Battle  of,  505 — 506 
Northcott,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  9: 


O. 
Oakes,  Colonel,  464 
Olivier,  Commandant,  52,  142,  196,  275 
Orange  Free  State,  Annexation  of,  369 
Otter,  Colonel,  99 

"Outlandeis"   of  the   Rand,  tlie.   Exodus  of,  from  Johannes- 
burg, 6 

P, 

Paardeberg,  Battle  of.  221 — 234 

Paget.    General,   helps  Clements  to  win   battle  of  Bethlehem, 

419—422 
Panzera,  Major.  331 
Pechell,  Captain  Mark,  18 
Phipps-Hornby.  Major,  287 

Pienaar,  Commandant,  surrenders  to  Portuguese,  471 
Pilcher,   Colonel,    J42  ;    captures  Douglas,    143 ;    occupies  and 

evacuates  Ladybrand,  280 — 283 
Pine  Coffin,  Captain,  483 
Plumbe,  Major,  K.M.,  83 
Plumer,    Colonel,     in    Rhodesia,    54;    endeavours    to    relieve 

Mafeking,  316  ;  opposed  by  Eloff,  323  ;  joins  hands  with 

Mahon,  328  ;  arrival  at  Mafeking,  334 
Pole-Carew,  General,  commands  9th  Brigade  at  Modder  River, 

86 — 90  ;  reaches  De  Wets  Dorp,  296  ;  occupies  Hectorspruit 

and  Komati  Poort,  471  ;  at  Diamond  Hill,  399—400 
Potchefstroom,  taken  by  Hart,  467 
Pretoria,  Joubert  dies  at,  275  ;  description  of,  356  ;  its  defences, 

357  :  flight  of  Mr.  Kruger  from,  359  ;  fall  of,  362 — 364 
Pretyman,  Gener.al,  232 
Prelorius,  Commandant,  98 
Prinsloo,  Commandant-General  of  Free  State  army,  47  ;  clones 

in  on    Kimberley,    51  ;    cuts    railway    near  Graspan,  99 ; 

surrenders  to  Hunter  and  Rundle,  429—430 
Prothero,  Captain,  R,N.,  83 

R. 

Ralph,  Mr.  Julian,  84 
Reddersburg,  Capture  of,  288 
Heed,  Captain,  118 
Reitz,  Mr.,  358 

Rhodes,  Mr.  Cecil,  goes  to  Kimberley,  51  ;  at  siege  of  Kimber- 
ley, 204 
Rhcdes,  Colonel  Frank,  152 
Rhodesia.  Volunteers  contributed  by,  520 
Rietfontein,  battle  of,  33 — 34 
Rimington,  Major  (of  "  Rimington's  Scouts"),  82 


Roberts,  Field-Marshal  Lord,  123  ;  appointed  to  chief  com- 
mand in  South  Africa.  123  ;  lands  at  Cape  Town,  126  ;  pre- 
pares to  advance,  192 — 194  ;  seizes  Jacobsd-il.  212  ;  his 
supply  train  captured  at  Watetval,  215 — 216 ;  receives 
surrender  of  Cronje,  231  :  ad\ances  on  Bloemfont  in,  265  ; 
battle  of  Driefontein,  268 ;  enters  Bloemfontein.  272 ; 
victory  at  Karree  Siding.  279—280:  advance  resumed,  305 — 
310;  crossing  of  the  Zand  River.  311;  enters  Kroonstad, 
314  ;  advance  on  Pretoria.  342  ;  capture  of  Heilbron,  343  : 
crosses  the  Rhenoster,  346 — 347 ;  battle  of  Johannesburg, 
351  :  entry  into  Pretoria.  356—364  ;  battle  of  Diamond 
Hill.  398 — 404  ;  plot  to  kidnap  him.  450  ;  proclanntion  by. 
467  ;  describes  Boer  army  as  breaking  up,  468  ;  returns 
home.  499 

Roberts,  Lieutenant  (son  of  Commander-ii;-Chief).  killed  at 
Colenso,  118 

Robin,  Major,  129 

Kosslyn,  Lord,  a  prisoner,  360 

Rundle,  General  Sir  Leslie,  arrives  at  Cape  with  the  8ih 
Division,  290  ;  advances  on  De  Wets  Dorp,  294  ;  occupies 
it,  296  ;  advances  to  Commando  Nek,  427  ;  co-operates 
with  Hunter  in  capturing  Prinsloo's  army,  429;  in  ea-t  of 
Free  State,  445  ;  headquarters  at  Harrisniith,  463  ;  recap- 
tures Bethlehem,  488 

S. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  Speech  of,  512 

Sanna's  Post,  Disaster  at,  284 — 287 

.launders.  Bombardier,  42 

Schiel.  Colonel,  22 

.Scholfield,  Captain.  D.S.t). .  119 

Scott-Chisholme.  Colonel.  21 

Scott,  Captain  Percy,  R.N..  42,  64 

Sherston,  Colonel  John,  17 

Slingersfontein,  Actional.  145 

Smith-Dorrien,  General,  295,  354 

Somerset,  Mr.,  384 

Snyman,  Commandant,  Succeeds  Cronje  as  commander  of  force 

investing  Mafeking,  318 
Spence.  Colonel.  397 

Spion  Kop,  vide  Buller,  General  Sir  Redv.  rs 
Spragge,  Colonel.  371—373 
Stark,  Mr.,  Death  of.  .at  Ladysmith.  no 
Steevens,    Mr.  G.  W.,  at  Kietfoniein,   33;    dies  of  enteric   at 

Ladysmith,  262  ;  Lord  Kitchener's  opinion  of,  262 
Steyn,  President  :  flight  from  Kroonstad,  314  ;  from  Lindley  to 

Vrede,  314  ;  joins  De  Wet,  419  ;  narrow  escape  of,  491 
Stewart,  Captain,  480 
St.  Helena,  Boer  prisoners  at,  452 
Stoneman,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  260 
Stopford,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  91 

Slormberg.  Description  of.  92  ;  disastrous  battle  at,  94—97 
.Slrathcona's  Horse,  First  action  ol,  411 
Symons,  General  Sir  W.  Penn  :  his  decision  to  hold  Dundee,  7  ; 

his  disposition  of  hi,  forces.   8.   11.  12;  fights  and  meets 

his   death    at    the    battle    of    Dundee    on    Talana    Hill. 


15—19 


T. 


Talana  Hill,  vide  Dundee 

Thaba  '.Nchu,  taken  by  French,  297 

Thorneycroft,  Colonel:  gallant  behaviour  at  Spion  Kop,  176- 

180 
Tillard,  Mr,,  51 
Towse,  Captain,  V.C,  356 
Tuli,  Fort,  397 

U. 

Uitvals  Nek,  Capture  of  Lincoins  at,  432—433 


V. 

Vaal  Krantz,  Battle  of,  vide  Buller,  General  Sir  Redvers 

Viljoen,  Commandant,  20,  468 

Villebois  de  Mareuil,  Colonel,   his  relations  with  Cronje,    123  : 

escapes  from  Paardeberg,  226  ;  killed  in  action,  303 
Vryburg  occupied  by  Boers,  51 


W. 

Ward,  Colonel,  C.B.,  238,  260 

Warren,  General  Sir  Charles,  156:  commands  a  di.ision  in 
Buller's  army,  156  ;  his  flank  movement  from  Springfiela, 
165 — T72  ;  t.akes  over  Gtiqualand  command,  387 


740 
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Watcrval  Drift.  Capture  of  convoy  at,  215—216 

W'auchope.  Geneml.  arrives  al  Modder  Camp  with  Highland 
Brigade,  99  ;  killed  at  Magersfonlein,  io3 

Wekion,  Captain,  18 

W'essels,  John,  153 

Weston.  Major  Hunter,  143 

White,  (ieneral  Sir  (ieorge :  his  record  prior  to  being  sent  to 
Natal,  3  ;  takes  up  his  headquarters  at  Ladysniiih,  8  ;  his 
troops,  12  ;  the  battle  of  Elandslaagte,  20—28  ;  battle  of 
Rietfontein,  33  — 34  ;  of  Pepworth  Hill,  38 — 42;  communi- 
cations cut  otl,  54;  progress  of  the  siege,  60 — 63  ;  successful 
sorties,  110 — 11 1;  attack  and  repulse  of  the  enemy  at 
Ctsar's  Camp,  147 — 155  ;  .at  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  258 — 

White,  Major,  463 
V\"illianis,  Captain,  48 


Wilsford,  Colonel,  Death  of,  34 

Wilson,  Lady  Sarah,  320 

Winchester,  Marquis  of,  killed  at  Magersfontein,  loS 

W^olfe-Murray,  General,  64 

Wolmarans.  Commandant,  231 

Wolseley,  Lord,  516 

Wolverkrans,  Action  al,  434 — 435 

Wood,  Lieutenant,  76 

Woodgate,    M.ijor-General,    172  ;    given   command    of 

attack  on  Spion  Kop,  173 ;  mortally  wounded,  175 
Wynne,  General,  186 — 188 


night 


Yule,  General :  his  retreat  from   Dundee, 
smith,  46 


32 ;  reaches    Lady- 
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Alexander,  Colonel.  626 

AlexiefT,  Admiral,  574 

Anient,  Mr.,  547  ;  interviews  Sir  R.  H.art,  628 

Amoor  River,  The,  530;  terrible  massacres  at,  608 

Aoki,  Colonel,  592 

Arlanianoff,  Colonel,  609 

Arthur,  Port,  530 

Aumont,  Father,  632 


Baikal,  Lake,  530 

Bnilloud,  General,  631 

Bangkok,  City  of,  605 

Barrow,  Brigadier-General,  579 

Bcresford,  Lord  Charles.  570 

Beyts,  Captain,  R.M.A.,  560 

l->lago\'cstschensk,  Terrible  massacres  at,  607 — 608 

Koulger,  Mr.  D.  C,  611 

Bower,  Colonel,  592 

Bo.xcr  movement.  Origin  of,  534,  535  ;  first  massacres,  536 — 538  ; 
development  of,  540  ;  its  aims  justified,  547  ;  co-operates 
with  regular  troops,  551 ;  desper.ate  fighting  with  Seymour's 
force,  555 — 559 ;  Bo.xer  and  regular  army  routed  by 
Dorward,  618  ;  vengeance  on  Bjxer  leaders  demanded, 
647 

Brenierhaven,  German  army  leaves,  590 

Hroglie.  Prince  and  Princess  de,  539 

Bruce,  Rear-Admiral,  564 

Bruyerf,  Bishop,  632 

RuchoUz,  Commander,  559 

BUlow,  Count  Von,  643 

C. 

Campbell,  General  Lome,  631 

Cassini,  M.,  529;  his  convention,  530 

Centuriofi,  flagship.  553 

Cesidius,  Father,  540 

Chagkin,  Commander.  555 

Chamot,  M.,  Brave  behaviour  of,  547 

'  "hainoi,  Madame,  547 

<  he-kiang,  595 

('hing.  Prince,  547  ;  joins  Li  Hung  Chang,  6yj;  they  agree  to 

joint  Note,  644 
Colley,  General  Sir  G.,  542 
Colquhoun,  Mr.,  531 
Conger,  Mr.  E.  H.,  543;  at  siege  of  Legations,   582;    cypher 

despatch  from,  594 
'  orics.  Mr.,  550 
i.oiisacks,  The,  600 
Courrejollcs,  Rear-Admiral,  553 
Cradock,  Commander,  567 
Craik,  Lieutenant,  635 

Creagh,  Brigadier-General  O'Moore,  V.C.,  579 
Currie,  Mr.,  560 

D. 

Daggett,  Lieutenant-Colonel.  598 
Davidge,  Acting-Gunner,  562 
TVviment,  M.,544 
*' Diplomaticus  "  quoted,  611 
loig,  Captain,  R.M.L.L,  560 


Dorward.  General,  593  ;  criticises  the  American  troops,  599  ; 
left  in  command  of  Tientsin,  616;  routs  a  Chinese  army, 
618  ;  expedition  to  Ti-liu.  624  ;  Ti-liu  burned,  626 

Douglas.  Professor,  642 

Drude,  Colonel,  632 


Empress-Dowager,  The.  535 ;  at  Summer  Palace,  536  ; 
biography  of.  542 ;  her  interest  in  Boxers,  545  ;  her 
complicity  proved.  572  ;  sends  appeals  in  name  of 
Emperor,  595  ;  flight  from  Peking,  603  ;  her  return  to  the 
capital  inadvisable,  651 


Fanlosati,  Bishop,  540 

Favier.  Bishop,  536  ;  fine  conduct  of,  582 

Feng-tai,  burned  by  Boxers,  543 

Fiv6.  Colonel,  Perilous  journey  of,  640 — 642 

Fogolla,  Bishop,  540 

Fokishima,  General,  596 

Fokosima,  General,  576 

"  Forbidden  City,"  Entry  into  the,  599 

Formosa,  529 

Franciscan  Sisters,  619 


Ganssen,  Lieutenant,  618 

Gaselee.  General  Sir  A.,  appointed  to  command  Anglo-Indian 
contingent,  571);  arrives  at  Wei-hai-Woi,  595;  starts  with 
allies  to  relieve  Peking,  596 ;  directs  main  attack.  598  ;  rapid 
advance  of  allies,  598—600  ;  expedition  to  Pao-ting-fu.  63[  ; 
the  town  occupied  but  not  burned,  634 

German  Emperor,  The  :  remarkable  speech  of,  591  ;  replies  10 
Chinese  Emperor's  appeal,  631 

Gordon,  "  Chinese,"  quoted,  618 

Grand  Canal.  The,  632 

Grassi,  Bishop,  340 

Green,  Commander,  62S 

Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  Sufferings  of,  626 

Greenwood,  Mr.  F,,  ^2)3 

Gregg.  Miss,  626 

Guy,  Midshipman,  wins  Victoria  Cross,  579 


H. 
Hamer,  Bishop,  639 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Angus,  591 
Hanlin  Academy,  Destruction  of,  583 
Hart.    Sir    Robert,    534;    describes    Legation    defences,    550; 

rumoured  suicide  ot,  552  ;  describes  situation  as  despcrat-'. 

574;    appeals  to  Dowager-Empress  to   return   to    Pekmu. 

639 ;  his  appeal  on  behalf    of  China,    645,    646 ;  incident 

related  by,  648 
Henrv  of  Prussia,  Prince,  530 
Hillier,  Sir  W..  630 
Hiliebrandt,  Vice-Admiral,  564 
Hong  Kong,  531 
Hopfner,  General  von,  624 
Ho-si-\vu.  599 
Hsiku,  Imperial  armoury  at,  559  560 
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Imperial  Railway,  Chinese,  560 


Tames,  Prof.  Huberty,  murdered.  550 
Japanese,  Callousness  of  the,  599 
Johnston-Stewart,  Commander,  567 

K. 
Kang-Yi,  545 

Kan-suh.  531  .   ,  „ 

Kessel.  Father,  Gallantry  of.  638 
Ketteler,  General  von.  631 
Ketteler.  B.iron  von,  Murder  of,  548 
Kiau-Chow  annexed  by  Germany,  530 
Kiang-si.  Execuiions  at.  618 
King.  Lieutenant,  Remarkable  ride  of,  632 
Kirin,  609 

Kirkpatncl:,  Lieutenant,  567 

Koko  Nor  Lake,  640  .    ,  ,     ^  ,       1  Di„,.r«  fio« 

Ku-cheng,  Action  at,  635  ;  reoccup.ed  by  Colonel  Phayre  63S 
Kwang-su,  the  Emperor.  534;  appeals  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, 593  ;  flight  to  S\-ngan-(u,  603 


Lang-fang.  554—558 
Legations,  vide  Peking 
Li,  General,  595 

Li-Ho-Kep.  General,  595  ,    , 

Li    Hung   Chang,    547:   telegram  from,   595:    summoned  to 
Pekin.',    wsTrerevved    efforts  to  negotiate,  016  ,    he  and 
Ching  draw  up  fresh  Note  to  the  Powers,  637  ;  they  sign 
Toint  Note.  644.  647 
Li-Ping-Heng,  Suicide  of,  619 
Liscum.  Colonel,  Death  of,  57S 

Lloyd,  Captain.  R.M.L  1.,  560 

Lo-fa,  Seymour's  expedition  at,  558 

Lowther-Crofton,  Lieutenant,  562 

Lucknow  :  defence  of  Residency,  584 

Lu-han  Railway  attacked,  538 

Lung,  General,  599 

Lun  Hai  Hun,  Vice-President,  630 


M. 

Macd'^onald^rClaude.  538;  his  record,  547  1  British  Legation 
first  threatened.  548  ;  takes  command  of  the  defences, 
t;82-  e\traordinarv  conduct  of  Swedish  raisr.onary,  387  • 
criticised  by  Dr.  NIartin,  587  :  shell  bursts  in  his  dressmg- 
room,  590;  telegraphs  that  Peking  is  holding  out,  595  .  -i' 
relief  of  Peking.  602  ;  receives  message  from  her  Majest>, 
603  ;  succeeded  by  Sir  E.  Satow  at  Peking.  627  ,   ,   ,  . 

Manchuria,  Russian  invasion  of,  605-608  ;  description  of,  606  , 
annexation  of  by  Russia,  611 

MaroUes,  Captain  de,  562 

M:nm'"b';^'^543f  his  description  of  the  siege,  583;  anecdote 

of  the  French  Minister,  588 
Millard.  Mr.  T,  F.,  599 
Modi,  Colonel,  603 
Mori,  Captain,  555 
Morrison,  Dr..  550.  583 
Mukden,  City  of,  609—610 
Myers,  Captain,  584 


Nan,  interpreter,  594 

Nan-Tang,  or  South  Cathedral.  531 

Nantsai-tsun,  599 

Na-Tung,  530 

Nieh,  General.  547,  555 

Ning-po,  North.  Outrages  at,  595 

Niuchang,  Old,  609 

Norman,  Mr.,  539 

O. 

Oliver.  Mr.,  588 

Ossent.  M.  and  Madame,  543.  544 


P. 

Pagnucci,  Monsignor,  618 

Pagoni,  M.,  544  ,,  ,      ,        ,  .    . 

Pao-ting-fu,  543 ;  allied  expedition  to,  631  ;  Boxer  leaders  tried 
and  executed  at,  639 — 640 

Parkas,  Sir  Harry,  620 

Pe-chi-U.  Gulf  of,  631 

Pe-chi-h,  South,  Massacres  in,  540 

Peed,  Lieutenant.  635 

Pei-ho  River,  the,  553,  554,  6co 

Pei-tang  Cathedral.  Delence  of,  583 

Pei-tang  Forts,  The,  623  , 

Peking,  M.  Cassini  at,  529  ;  description  of,  542  ;  Legations  at, 
543  :  alleged  general  massacre,  552  ;  siege  of  Legations, 
582—590 ;  relief  of,  by  allies,   600—602  ;  lootmg  of,  614. 

615 
Pi!;my.  H.M.S.,  628 
Pollock.  Lieutenant-Colonel,  596 
Powell,  Major,  630 

R. 

ReiUy,  Lieutenant,  567 

Rennenkampf,  General,  608 

Rice,  Miss.  540 

Richardson.  General,  at  Yang-tsang,  640 

Robinson,  Mr.  ,539  ,  „   /: 

Roman  Catholic  missions  and  massacres,  618,  619 

Rostliorn,  Herr  von,  532 

S. 

Snn-mun,  Bav  of:  lease  refused  by  China.  531 
Saiow,  Sir  Ernest,  succeeds  Sir  C.  Macdonald,  627 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  Duke  of,  588 

Scott,  Captain  Percy,  574  

Seymour,  .Admiral  Sir  E.  :  in  command  of  China  Station.  553  , 
his  record,   554;    decides  to   attempt  relief  of  l.eBations, 
5=4  ;  sets  out,  555  ;  narrow  escape  of,  555  ;  critical  situa- 
tion   of,    556 ;    reckless    exposure    of,     559  i    retreats    on 
Tientsin,    562,    563 ;     his     advice     adopted,    575 ;     takes 
possession  of  Shan-hai-kwang  Forts,  628 
Sevmour,  Admiral  Sir  Michael,  564 
Se'well,  Miss,  540 
Shanghai,  552  ;  in  grave  peril,  593 
Shan-hai-kwang  occupied  by  Seymour,  628,  630 
Shan-Tung,  Murders  at,  530 
Shiba,  Colonel,  Gallantry  of,  at  Peking,  583 
Shimonoseki,  Treaty  of.  529 
Shirinsky,  Colonel,  560 
Siam,  539 

■'  Sick  Man  of  the  Far  East,"  The,  652 

Sietz,  Colonel  de  St.  P..  571  ,  ^      j        ■   ,■        .,f 

Si-ngan-fn,  flight   of  Chinese  Court   to,    616 ;   description   of, 

Si-ling,  looting  of  Imperial  tombs  at,  636 

Smith.  Lieutenant,  556 

Soo.  Prince,  Palace  of,  530 

Soo-wang-Foo,  The,  530 

Stephen,'  Father,  540 

Stessel,  General,  576 

Stewart,  Brigadier-General  Sir  N.,  579 

Strouts,  Captain,  551,  583 

Subbotitch,  Lieutcnant-Gcneral,  609 

Sugiyama,  M.,  Murder  of.  547 


Taku  Forts.  The,  548;  demand  f^-- ^"/■'^"d^--  °f' S^*  = /.*^"i^' 
tion  of.  565-566  ;  dispositions  of  allied  fleet,  566  ,  bom- 
bardment and  storming  of,  567—570 

Tang-fu-siang,  General,  544 

TlSSnyS^of!^;  m^way  destt^yech  546  :  ^^^^. 
at.  533  ;  description  of.  572  :  "  fighting  for  its  life.  573  , 
siece  of,  574-=;76 ;  foreign  city  bombarded,  575  :  allies 
assume  the  offensive,  578;  desper.^te  fighting,  579  j  rehef 
of,  579  ;  appearance  of  after  bombardment,  592  ,  looting 
of'  S93  :  serious  accident  near,  595 

Trans-siberian  Railway,  The,  529  ;  description  of,  605 

Tsun°g-liA-amen,  The,  53^  I  replies  to  Joint  No<e.  533  ,  s^nds 
conciliatorv  despatch.  551:  ly'"g  messages  to  Sr  C  Mac- 
donald s8i ;  reopens  negotiations  with  Legations,  586 , 
mendadous  despatches,  588  i  proposal  for  its  abolmon. 
644 
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Tuan,  Piince,  535  ;  becomes  President  of  Tsung-li-Yanitn, 
547  ;  draws  up  "  terms  of  peace,"  619;  his  antecedents, 
oao 

Tulloch.  Colonel,  642 

Tung  Cho*-.  Disastrous  explosion  at,  623 

'lung-Fuh-Hsiang,  531 

'lylbert,  M.,  S4+ 

V. 

Vaughan,  Cardinal,  Pastoral  letter  by,  540,  618 


627  ;  his  first  despatch,  639  ;  refuses  to  suspend  operations, 

642 
Waldron,  M.ijor,  635 
Warren,  Mr.,  584 
W'ei-hai-Wei,  British  at,  531 
Whitechurch,  Miss,  540 
White  Water  Lily,  Doctrine  of  the,  581 
Wilden,  M.,  544 
Wogack.  Colonel,  592 
Wray.  Captain,  551 


W. 

Waldersee,  Field-Marshal  Count  von  :  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  China,  591  ;  arrives  in  China,  627  ;  his  record, 


Yamagiichi,  General,  596 
Yang-tsun.  628 
Yung-lu,  General,  587 


THE     ASHANTI    WAR. 


his  meeting  with  Colonel   Willcocks, 


Accra,  726 

Adra  River,  Desperate  resistance  at,  670 

Ahuri,  716 

.■\kim,  King  of.  657 

Amoafiil,  Battle  of,  660 

Aplin,  Captain,  670 

Ashanti  army  ;  strength  of,  698 

Assin,  King  of,  657 

B. 

Eatlenberg,  Prince  Henry  of,  652 
Hechim,  Kingdom  of,  730 
Beddoes,  Major,  708 
Bekwai,  697 — 698 
Bekwai,  King  of,  677 

698 

Benson,  Captain,  723 
Bishop,   Captain,    687 :    his    splendid    heroism    in   defence   of 

Kumassi,  692  ;    endeavours  to  get  messengers  to  run  the 

blockade.  695  :  relief  arrives,  696 
Rosher,  Sergeant-Major,  705 
Bisi,  Lieutenant,  710 
Brake,  Colonel,  718 
Browne,  Major,  727 
Bryan,  Caplain.  -jzi 
Buchanan,  Sergeant,  725 
Hurronghs,  Colonel,  677 
Burton.  Lieutenant,  721 
Butler,  General  Sir  W,,  723 


C. 

Carlton,  Captain,  727 

Carter,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  672;  he  begins  his  advance,  674; 

is  wounded  and  forced  to  retire,  676 
Cartwright,  Lieutenant,  705 
Chamberlain,  Mr..  668 
Cobbe,  Major,  709 
Cochrane,  Dr.,  670 
Corder,  Mr.,  726 


D. 


Denkera,  King  of,  657 
Djarchi,  Town  of,  718—719 


Eden,  Captain,  700 
Edwards,  Lieutenant,  700 
Llmina,  659 


Fanti,  King  of,  637 
F^rini,  Sergeant.  705 
Flaherty,  Sergeant,  72e; 
Foster,  Colour-Sergeant,  710 

G. 

Golden  S;ool,  The.  vide  Hodgson,  Sir  F. 
tiordon.  Captain,  719 


Gough,  Sir  Hugh,  675 

Greer,  Lieutenant,  Death  of,  714 


H. 


Haddon-Smith,  Mr.,  705 

Halfpennv,    Lieutenant,  720 — 721 

Hay,  Dr.;  687 

Henslock,  Major,  705 

Henstock,  Colonel,  716—717 

Hodgson,  Lady,  664.  668  ;  her  heroism,  686.  700 

Hodgson,  Sir  Frederick.  663  ;  reaches  Kumassi,  664  ;  received 
by  native  kings,  664  ;  his  speech  on  subject  of  the  Golden 
Stool,  666  ;  appeals  for  troops  to  be  sent,  667  ;  list  of 
Europeans  .at  Kumassi,  668  ;  fighting  begins,  669  ;  rein- 
forcements set  out,  669  ;  arrival  of  ,'\plin's  relief  column, 
672  ;  its  losses,  672  ;  siege  resumed,  683  :  determines  to 
break  out,  685  ;  the  march  begins,  687  ;  Ekwanta  reached, 
689  ;  arrival  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  690  ;  states  Kumassi 
cannot  hold  out  after  July  isth,  697 

Ho'.ford,  Captain,  705 

J- 

Johnstone-Stewart.  Captain,  731 


K. 

Kafia,  King,  731 

Kingston,  Lieutenant,  732 

Kobina  Cherri,  King,  Capture  of,  732  ;  execution  of,  733 

Kofi  Karikari,  King,  659 

Kokofu,  King  of,  719 

Kumassi,  660  ;  siege  of,  vide  Hodgson,  Sir  F 


M. 

Macfarlane,  Dr.,  670 

Margesson.  Captain,  708 

Marshall.  Captam,  669 

McCarthy.  General  Sir  Charles,  658,  662 

McKinnon,  Captain.  722 

McChntock,  Captain,  705 

Melliss,  Major,  702  ;  his  bravery,  710  ;  wounded,  711 

Merrick,  Captain,  710,  711 

Montanaro,  Major,  707 

Morland,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  706,  707 

Morris,    Major,   D.S.O.,  680;    is  badly  wounded,   682;  enirrs 

Kumassi,  683;  reconnaissance   in  force,  684;  discove;s  a 

forgotten  path,  685 
Morrogh,  Captain  M.,  711 


N. 


Neal,  Captain.  708 
N'Koranzas,  King  of  the,  681 


Obassa,  Viclcry  of,  727 


O. 
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Fekki.  699  .      .         ■  ■         r  cA 

Prerrtpeh.  Kin?,  661  ;  ibe  deposuion  of,  602 
Pi;>h.  River,  672 
I'[absu,  672 


R. 


Ralph,  L'eutenant,  637,  6cj2 
kfeve,  Cap'ain,  722 
Rose.  ColMUi'-SergearH.  712 
koupell.  Captain,  675! 
Rowlands,  Captain,  719 


Shortland,  Lieutenant,  708  ,^ 

>ierra  Leone,  "  the  white  man  s  grave,    659 

Slattery,  Serj;eanl-Maji)r,  721 

Stallard,  Lieutenant,  t7q 

SldNiiard  correspondei.t.  The,  730,  733 

Stansfield,  Major,  719 

Siephenson,  Captain,  708 

.Stewa't,  Captain  Donald,  663 

St.  H.ll,  Lieutenant,  67Q 

S«abey,  Lieuten.ant,  703 


Tliorne,  Captain.  727 
Tiglio,  Lieutenant.  679 
Iweedy,  Dr.  E.  H.,  670 


W. 


Wilcox,  Captain,  723 

Wilkinson,  Major,  70^,  716 

Willcocks,  Colonel  Sir  James,  657  ;  chofen  to  comn-and  in 
Ashanti,  673;  severe  fighting,  675;  reinforces  luim-su. 
6-7  ■  receives  message  from  Sir  F.  Hodgson,  679  ;  forms 
junction  with  Burroughs,  679  ;  promises  to  relieve  KumasM 
by  July  15th,  697;  his  speech  to  the  troops,  698;  the 
start  699  ;  arrival  at  Pekki,  700 ;  bayonet  charge  and 
arrival  at  Kuniassi,  702,  703  :  be  faints  away,  704  ;  his 
despatches.  704.  705  :  "  no  rest  lor  the  rebels,"  716  ;  a-am 
at  Kumassi,  720;  re-establishes  dominion  in  .5,sh.iiti; 
.'ignally  defeats  enemy,  726,  727  ;  he  ends  the  campaign. 

Wolscley^s^r  G.irnet,  657  ;  his  expedition  to  .^shr.nti,  659,  660, 

662 
Wright.  Captain,  705 


Yorubas,  The,  703 


rK;:Ti-,u   BY   Cassi-.ll  &   COMr.\Ny, 
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